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Kalhana’s  Rajatarangim  is  the  most 
famous  historical  poem  which  records 
the  oldest  and  fullest  history  of  the 
legendary  kings  of  Kashmir  as  well  as 
gives  accounts  of  the  Kashmirian 
kings  of  the  historical  period. 

The  interest  of  this  treatise  for 
Indian  history  generally  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  class  of  Sanskrit 
composition  which  comes  nearest  in 
character  to  the  chronicles  of  Medieval 
Europe  and  of  the  Muhammadan  East. 
Together  with  the  later  Kashmir 
chronicles  which  continue  Kalhana’s 
narrative,  it  is  practically  the  sole 
extant  specimen  of  this  class. 

Its  author’s  object  is  to  offer  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  various 
dynasties  which  ruled  Kashmir  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  his  own 
time.  The  final  portion  of  the  work, 
considerable  both  in  extent  and 
historical  interest,  is  devoted  to  the 
accounts  of  the  events  which  the 
author  knew  by  personal  experience 
or  from  the  relation  of  living 
witnesses.  These  events  are  narrated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  or 
less  independent  chronicler  and  by 
no  means  the  purely  panegyrical 
object  of  the  court-poet. 
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PREFACE. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1888,  on  my  first  visit  to  Kasmlr,  that  I  was  attracted 
to  the  task  which  the  present  work  is  intended  to  complete. 

Amidst  the  ancient  remains  and  traditions  which  the  Valley  has  preserved  in 
such  abundance,  I  could  not  fail  to  become  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle,  our  oldest  and  fullest  record  of  Kasmir  history.  I  realized 
that  in  order  to  render  its  contents  fully  accessible  for  research  it  was  necessary,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  obtain  a  critically  correct  text,  and  on  the  other,  to  collect  for  its 
elucidation  whatever  data  a  close  study  of  the  country  and  its  old  remains  could 
furnish. 

My  subsequent  visits  to  Kasmlr  offered  valuable  opportunities  in  both 
directions.  In  1889  I  succeeded  in  securing  the  codex  archetypus  of  all  extant 
manuscripts  of  the  RajataraAgini,  and  with  its  help  I  was  able  to  publish  in  1892 
my  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Chronicle.  In  its  preface  I  expressed  my 
intention  of  embodying  the  materials  I  had  collected  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
work  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  to  be  published  as  a  second  volume. 

Heavy  official  labours  and  another  literary  duty  did  not  allow  me  to  approach 
this  portion  of  my  task  until  the  summer  of  1895,  when  an  arrangement  between 
the  Kashmir  Darbar  and  the  Punjab  University,  adopted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Secured  to  me  the  necessary 
facilities.  Availing  myself  of  the  two  months’  periods  of  ‘  special  duty  ’  granted  to 
mo  in  extension  of  the  summer  vacations  of  1895,  1896,  and  1898, 1  was  able  to 
expand  the  plan  of  my  labours  .and  ultimately  to  complete  the  present  annotated 
translation  of  the  Chronicle  which,  together  with  its  Introduction  and  various 
Appendices,  is  now  offered  in  plsce  of  the  commentary  originally  contemplated. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  RajataranginI  contained  in  the  initial  chapters 
of  my  Introduction  will  explain  the  reasons  which  make  the  RajataranginI  so 
important  for  the  study  of  ancient  Kasmir  and  for  Indian  historical  research 
generally.  This  importance  and  the  exceptional  interest  which  attaches  to 
Kalhana’s  “  River  of  Kings  ”  as  practically  the  sole-  extant  product  of  Sanskrit 
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literature  possessing  the  character  of  a  true  Chronicle,  account  for  the  efforts  which 
have  been  directed  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  work  ever  since  European  scholar¬ 
ship  became  aware  of  its  existence.  A  brief  review  of  these  earlier  efforts  will  help 
to  indicate  more  clearly  the  object  of  the  present  publication  and  the  nature  of  the 
labours  it  has  involved. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Bernier,  to  whose  visit  to  Kasmir  in 
the  summer  of  1664  we  owe  the  first  European  account  of  the  Valley,  and  one  as 
accurate  as  it  is  attractive,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  ‘  histories  of  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Kachemire.’  The  Chronicle,  of  which  he  possessed  a  copy,  and 
of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  preparing  a  French  translation,  was,  however,  not 
Kalhana’s  work,  but  a  Persian  compilation,  by  Haidar  Malik,  Cadura,  prepared  in 
Jahangir’s  time  avowedly  with  the  help  of  the  Rajatarangini.1  Also  the  summary 
of  Kasmir  rulers  which  Father  Tieffenthaler  a  century  later  reproduced  in  his 
“Description  de  l’lnde,”  was  still  derived  from  that  abridged  rendering.2 

Even  before,  however,  the  work  of  the  Tyrolese  missionary  appeared  in  print, 
Mr.  Gladwin  had  published  his  translation  of  the  Ain-i  Ahbarl  of  Abu-1-Fazl,  and 
as  the  latter  distinctly  quotes  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  as  the  authority  for  his  own 
abstract  of  early  Kasmir  history,  the  Sanskrit  original  could  no  longer  escape 
attention.  We  accordingly  find  the  “  history  of  India  from  the  Sanscrit  Cashmir 
authorities”  prominently  included  among  the  tasks  which  Sir  William  Jones 
had  contemplated.®  The  life  of  the  pioneer  of  European  Sanskrit  studies  was  cut 
short  before  he  could  obtain  access  to  these  authorities.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1805  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  secured  in,  Calcutta  an  incomplete  copy  of  Kalhana’s 
work,  and  even  then  twenty  more  years  passed  before  his  intention  of  giving  an 
account  of  its  contents  was  realized. 

To  Dr.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson’s  justly  famous  “  Essay  on  the  Hindu 
History  of  Cashmir”  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  acquainted  European 
students  with  the  general  character  of  Kalhana’s  work  and  of  having  furnished 
them  with  a  critical  abstract  of  the  contents  of  its  first  .six  cantos.4  The  sound 
judgment  and  thoroughness  displayed  in  this  publicat.  n  of  the  distinguished 
Sanskrit  scholar  deserve  all  the  more  credit,  as  the  three  Incomplete  Devanngari 
manuscripts  at  his  disposal  were  so  defective  “that  a  close  translation  of  them,  if 
desirable,  would  have  been  impracticable.”  This  serious  difficulty  'accounts  for 

1  See  Bernier,  Travels,  ed.  A.  Constable,  p.  he  spent  so  many  years  after  his  return  from 
394.  The  translation  on  which  Bernier  the  Great  Moghul’s  Court  ? 

seems  to  have  been  actually  engaged  for  a  2  See  Description  de  I'Inde,  i.  p.  89. 

time  has  never  been  published.  Is  it  possible  3  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  p.  431. 

that  it  still  lies  with  other  papers  of  that  4  Published  in  1825,  in  Vol.  xv.  of  the 

learned  and  most  observant  traveller  in  one  Asiatic  Researches,  Calcutta, 
of  the  archives  of  his  native  country,  where 
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most  of  the  mistakes  which  Professor  Wilson’s  article  undoubtedly  contains,  and 
which  in  some  instances  have  been  reproduced  also  in  subsequent  accounts  of 
Kasmirian  history.5 

Even  before  Professor  Wilson’s  Essay  was  published  Mr.  Moorcroft,  the 
traveller,  had  made  a  successful  endeavour  in  Kasmlr  itself  to  obtain  better  textual 
materials.  During  his  sojourn  in  S'rinagar,  in  1823,  he  had  a  Devaniigari  tran¬ 
script  prepared  from  an  old  Sarada  manuscript  which,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere, 
was  no  other  than  the  codex  archetypus  of  all  extant  Kasmirian  manuscripts. 
Nevertheless,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Kajataranginl,  which  appeared  in  1835  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  and  which  was  mainly  based  on  Mr. 
Moorcroft’s  transcript,  failed  to  furnish  a  critically  reliable  text  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  corruptions  of  all  kinds  which  appear  through  the  whole  of  the  Calcutta 
edition,  and  which  render  its  text  wholly  unintelligible  in  many  passages,  can 
easily  be  traced  to  two  main  causes.  The  numerous  mistakes  plainly  due  to 
faulty  transcription  from  S'arada  into  Devaniigari  characters  show  that  Mr. 
Moorcroft’s  copy  shared  the  usual  defects  of  all  Devaniigari  manuscripts  prepared 
in  Kasmlr.  But  it  is  equally  evident  also  that  the  Calcutta  Pandits,  unable  to 
follow  in  many  places  the  details  of  Kalhana’s  narrative  owing  to  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  topography,  traditions,  and  other  local  lore  of  Kasmlr,  had  frequently 
altered  the  text  in  an  unscrupulous  manner. 

In  1840  Mr.  A.  Troyer,  who,  while  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College 
had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  the  labours  preceding  the  issue  of  the 
editio  princeps,  began  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  text  and  of  a  French 
translation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soci^tc  Asiatique  at  Paris.  This  edition 
was  prepared  practically  from  the  same  materials  as  those  used  at  Calcutta,  and 
was  not  carried  beyond  the  first  six  Books.  His  translation,  however,  accompanied 
by  elaborate  historical  and  geographical  dissertations,  was  completed  in  1852. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  grave  defects  which  characterize 
this,  the  main  portion,  of  Mr.  Troyer’s  work ;  for  they  have  long  ago  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  qualified  Sanskritists.  Though  the  patient  industry  and  perseverance 
of  the  aged  scholar  may  justly  claim  our  admiration,  we  must  acknowledge  with 
Professor  Biihler,  the  most  competent  and  fairest  of  judges,  that  Mr.  Troyer  who 
“  has  seldom  been  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  text  except  where  Kalhana 
uses  the  simplest,  plainest  language,”  had  undertaken  a  task  very  much  beyond 
his  strength.6  The  most  striking  of  the  translator’s  shortcomings  directly  result 
from  a  want  of  proper  preparation,  easily  intelligible  in  view  of  the  peculiar 


5  .See  Buhler,  Report,  p.  55, 


See  Buhler,  Report ,  p.  55. 
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circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Troyer’s  personal  career  and  his  literary  labours.7 
But  his  failure  is  largely  due  also  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials  then  available 
to  European  scholars.  This  observation  applies  with  particular  force  to  the 
materials  required  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  all  those  points  in  Kalhana’s 
narrative  which  are  connected  with  the  history,  topography,  economic  conditions 
and  other  local  features  of  Kasmir. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  points  without  the  materials  which  only 
local  research  could  furnish,  is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  labours  which  two 
Indologists  of  the  first  rank  bestowed  upon  the  Kasmir  Chronicle  soon  after  the 
Valley  became  fully  accessible  to  Europeans.  General  (then  Captain)  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  whom  political  duty  had  brought  to  Kasmir  after  the  first  Sikh  war  and 
the  establishment  of  Dogra  rule  in  the  Valley,  was  able  to  elucidate  with  remarkable 
success  a  series  of  important  questions  bearing  on  the  chronological  system  of  the 
Rajatarangini  and  on  the  numismatic  history  of  the  country.  With  the  help  of 
the  information  obtained  through  local  inquiries  he  correctly  ascertained  the  era 


7  Mr.  Troyer  appears  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  Tyrol  about  the  year  1709,  and  to 
have  been  educated  at  an  Austrian  military 
academy.  The  wars  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  found  him  as  a  young  artillery  officer  in 
Flanders,  where  the  accidental  discovery  of 
a  polyglot  Bible  in  an  abandoned  convent 
which  his  battery  occupied,  first  directed  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  Arabic.  Transferred 
to  the  army  operating  in  Italy,  and  employed 
during  the  siege  of  Genoa  as  Austrian  com¬ 
missioner  at  the  British  headquarters,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  formed  a  firm  friendship  for 
him. 

When  Lord  W.  Bentinck  proceeded  in  1803 
to  Madras  as  Governor  of  the  Presidency,  he 
offered  to  his  friend  an  appointment  on  his 
personal  staff,  which  Troyor  readily  accepted. 
A  commission  as  captain  in  some  native  regi¬ 
ment  provided  Troyer  at  the  same  time  with 
the  requisite  military  rank.  He  remained  in 
Madras  after  the  recall  of  his  patron,  ulti¬ 
mately  occupying  the  post  of  Principal  of  the 
local  Muhammadan  College.  He  seems  sub¬ 
sequently  to  have  retired  to  Paris,  from  where 
he  once  more  followed  Lord  W.  Bentinck’s 
fortunes  to  India  when  the  latter  became 
Governor-General  in  1827.  Made  Principal 
of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College,  he  remained 
in  India  until  1835,  when  he  finally  returned 
to  Paris. 

It  is  only  during  his  residence  at  Calcutta 
that  he  seems  to  have  seriously  taken  up 
Sanskrit  studies,  a  fact  which  in  view  of  his 
advanced  age  indicates  no  small  amount  of 


vigour  and  scholarly  zeal.  The  thirty  years 
which  Troyer  spent  in  complete  retirement 
after  his  return  to  Europe,  were  devoted  to 
the  same  interests  which  had  originally  at¬ 
tracted  him  to  India.  lie  died  in  1866,  nearly 
a  centenarian,  after  having  preserved  to  the 
last  a  remarkable  freshness  of  mind.  Among 
the  many  literary  labours  which  he  planned 
or  began  during  the  later  portion  of  his  life, 
only  two  had  been  brought  to  completion, 
his  Rajatarangini  work  and  the  annotated 
translation  of  that  curious  Persian  text,  the 
Dabistan. 

I  take  the  above  from  an  interesting 
obituary  notice  which  is  contained  in  M. 
Mohl's  Rapport  Annuel  to  the  Sociiitd  Asia- 
tique  for  trie  year  1866  (Journal  asiat.,  1866, 
Extrait  No.  9,  pp.  13-18).  !  owe  the  reference 
to  this  publication  as  well  as  a  manuscript 
copy  of  it  to  the  kindness  of  my  lamented 
teacher,  Professor  R.  von  Roth,  who  had 
known  Mr.  Troyer  during  his  own  student’s 
days  at  Paris  (1845-46),  and  who  in  1894  still 
vividly  remembered  some  quaint  features  of 
his  character  and  habits. 

According  to  Prof,  von  Roth’s  recollection 
the  old  gentleman  put  his  birth  at  an 
even  earlier  date  than  that  indicated  in  M. 
Mohl’s  notice.  It  seems  probable  that  a 
search  in  the  archives  of  the  Vienna  war 
office  would  lead  to  more  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  Troyer’s  early  life  and  his  career 
in  the  Austrian  army.  I  regret  not  to  have 
found  an  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries. 
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employed  in  Kalhana’s  chronological  reckoning,  and  thus  succeeded  in  fixing  with 
fair  accuracy  the  dates  for  almost  all  the  kings  from  the  advent  of  the  Karkota 
dynasty  onwards.  In  the  same  paper,  published  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for 
1846,  he  communicated  the  results  of  his  search  for  ancient  Kasmirian  coins,  and 
proved  by  their  analysis  the  great  value  of  numismatic  evidence  for  the  critical 
control  of  Kalhana’s  records.8  Equally  useful  for  the  study  of  Kasmirian  an¬ 
tiquities  was  his  rapid  survey  of  the  most  conspicuous  architectural  remains  of 
the  Hindu  period  still  extant  in  the  Valley.9  It  threw  light  on  the  history  of 
interesting  temple-buildings  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  and  also  enabled  General 
Cunningham  to  identify  a  number  of  localities  which  are  important  for  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  country. 

Professor  Lassen,  who  in  his  great  encyclopaedia,  the  Indische  Alterthumslcunde, 
gave  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle,10  had  no  original  materials  of 
any  kind  at  his  disposal.  We  can,  therefore,  scarcely  feel  surprised  if  even  his 
learning  and  acumen  failed  to  extend  materially  the  store  of  trustworthy  historical 
data  already  gathered  by  Professor  Wilson  and  General  Cunningham.  The 
conjectural  attempts  to  establish  synchronisms  between  the  semi -legendary 
portion  of  Kalhana’s  record  and  the  earlier  epochs  of  general  Indian  history 
could  not  be  expected  to  furnish  useful  results  at  a  time  when  the  reliable  data 
regarding  the  latter  were  yet  so  scanty.  Similarly  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  elsewhere  that  the  tendency  towards  purely  conjectural  identifi¬ 
cations  of  local  names  displayed  in  this  analysis  has  often  caused  the  narrow 
territorial  limits  to  be  ignored  to  which  the  events  recorded  in  the  later 
and  historically  most  valuable  portion  of  Kalhana’s  narrative  are  in  reality 
restricted.11 

All  these  labours  had  clearly  proved  that  trustworthy  materials  were  required 
before  the  contents  of  the  Chronicle  could  be  made  fully  available  for  historical 
and  antiquarian  study.  Yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  them  until  Professor 
G.  Buhleb,  then  of  the  Bombay  Education  Department,  during  the  summer  of 
1875,  visited  Kasmir  in  search  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  Many  important  results 
rewarded  his  brilliant  researches  and  render  this  tour  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  Sanskrit  philology.  But  none  among  them,  perhaps,  show  more  clearly 
the  keen  historical  sense  and  the  sure  perception  of  the  departed  great  scholar  than 

8  The  ancient  coinage  of  Kashmir,  7cith  tecture  as  exhibited  in  the  Temples  of  Kashmir, 

chronological  and  historical  notes,  in  “The  in  J.A.S.B.,  1848. 

Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  10  See  in  particular  Indische  Alterthutnshunde, 
Numismatic  Society,”  1846,  No.  xx.  pp.  1  ii.  pp.  18  sqq.,  753-781,  886-914 ;  iii.  pp.  984- 
sqq.  1128. 

9  An  Essay  on  the  Arian  Order  of  Archi-  11  See  below,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  350, 
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the  lucidity  with  which  he  indicated  the  task  concerning  the  Rajatarangini  and 
the  materials  that  were  at  hand  for  it.13 

By  the  examination  of  good  though  modern  S'arada  copies  of  the  Chronicle, 
Professor  Buhler  was  able  to  prove  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  Kasmir  manu¬ 
scripts  over  the  Devanagarl  transcripts.  He  also  ascertained  that  the  former  were 
all  derived  from  a  single  old  S'arada  manuscript.  Though  unable  himself  to  obtain 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  this  jealously-guarded  codex  archetypus,  he  thus  showed 
the  way  for  the  critical  reconstitution  of  the  genuine  text.  He  recognized  clearly 
the  importance  of  a  minute  study  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Kasnrir  for  the  correct 
comprehension  of  Kalhana’s  narrative,  and  pointed  out  the  most  valuable  help 
which  could  be  obtained  for  such  researches  from  the  Nilamatapurana,  the 
legendaries  (Mahatmyas)  of  Kasmir  Tirthas,  and  other  Kasmirian  texts  he  had 
discovered.  As  regards  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Chronicler’s  diction  and  style,  he  showed  how  they  might  be  overcome  by  close 
attention  to  the  form  of  composition  adopted  by  Kasmirian  poets  who  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  Kalhana.  The  long  discussion  on  the  Rajatarangini  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  famous  Report  finally  gave  Professor  Buhler  also  an  opportunity  to 
trace  some  of  the  critical  principles  which  must  guide  us  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
Kalhana’s  work  for  the  history  of  Kasmir  and  of  India. 

He  thus  expressed  his  conclusion  as  to  the  task  that  remained  to  be  done. 
“  A  new  attempt  to  translate  and  to  explain  the  Rajatarangini,  and  to  use  its 
contents  for  the  history  of  India,  ought  to  be  made.  But  it  is  a  work  of  very 
considerable  difficulty,  and  will  require  much  time  and  patience.”  The  manner  in 
which  he  contemplated  this  new  translation  was  illustrated  by  a  specimen  given  in 
the  Appendix  of  his  Report  and  containing  a  masterly  exposition  of  verses  1-107  of 
Kalhana’s  First  Book.13  Professor  Buhler  had  himself  at  one  time  planned  to 
undertake  the  work  which  had  attracted  so  much  of  his  interest.  But  other  tasks 
and  probably  also  the  conviction  that  further  local  researches  were  indispensable 
for  its  satisfactory  execution,  prevented  him  from  following  up  this  plan  after  his 
return  to  Europe,  in  1881. 

Subsequently  Dr.  E.  Hultzsch  utilized  the  manuscript  materials  which 
Professor  Buhler  had  collected,  and  others  obtained  during  his  own  visit  to  Kasmir 
in  1885,  for  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  Volumes  xviii.  and  xix.  of  the 
Indian  Antiquary.  They  were  intended  to  supply  an  abstract  translation  and 
historical  summary  of  the  Chronicle.  Though  these  articles  were  not  continued 

15  Detailed  Report  of  a  tour  in  search  of  13  See  Report,  pp.  lxvi.-lxxxii, 

Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Kasmir  (J.  R.  Br.  R.A.S., 

Extra  No.,  1877),  pp.  52  sqq. 
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beyond  the  commencement  of  Book  iii they  have  yet  furnished  a  considerable 
number  of  useful  critical  observations,  particularly  in  regard  to  Kalhana’s  system 
of  chronology. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  previous  labours,  reference  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  Yogesh  Chunder  Dutt’s  English  version  which  appeared  at  Calcutta,  1879-87, 
under  the  title :  Kings  of  Kashmir  a  ;  being  a  translation  of  the  Sanskrita  work 
Kdjatarangjini  of  Kahlana  (sic)  Pandita.  This  translation  though  published 
some  time  after  Professor  Biihler’s  researches,  is  based  exclusively  on  the  corrupt 
text  of  the  Calcutta  edition  of  1835,  and  was  manifestly  prepared  without  reference 
to  any  of  the  Kasmlrian  sources  of  information  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
correct  comprehension  of  Kalhana’s  narrative.  Exegetical  puzzles  are  passed  over 
without  any  notice,  and  practically  no  attempt  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  from  Kalhana’s  constant  references  to  local  topography,  institutions, 
and  other  realia  of  ancient  Kasmir.14  Though  the  rendering  ot  those  portions  of 
the  text  which  are  not  altogether  obscured  in  sense  by  the  defects  of  the  Calcutta 
edition,  is  distinctly  superior  to  Mr.  Troyer’s  version,  and  though  the  patient 
labour  of  the  Bengali  translator  deserves  commendation,  it  is  yet  evident  that 
a  publication  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  real 
difficulties  in  Kalhana’s  work  and  towards  the  elucidation  of  those  points  which 
mainly  interest  the  critical  student. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  works  in  which  European 
and  Indian  Sanskrit  scholars  have  incidentally  discussed  particular  portions  or 
passages  of  the  Bajataraiiginl,  and  have  thus  in  varying  degrees  contributed 
towards  the  interpretation  of  the  Chronicle.  Referring  for  the  most  prominent 
among  them  to  the  note  below,15  I  may  now  turn  to  the  labours  which  have  led  to 
the  production  of  the  present  work. 


I  have  already  in  my  opening  remarks  indicated  the  reasons  which  induced  me 


14  Regarding  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  disregard  of  topographical  matters,  see 
below  Vol.  II.,  p.  349. 

15  Geheimrath  O.  von  Boiitlingk,  in  his 
great  florilegium  of  Indian  proverbial  wisdom, 
the  Indische  Spriiche,  has  translated  many  of 
those  didactic  and  descriptive  verses  of  the 
Rajatarangini  which  form  so  characteristic  a 
feature  in  Kalhana’s  poetic  style  ;  see  below 
Introd.,  §  38.  The  same  venerable  scholar 
together  with  Prof.  Kern,  of  Leyden,  has 
also,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Melanges  asiatiques  of 
tho  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  proposed  a 
considerable  number  of  textual  emendations 
for  the  Chronicle.  Many  of  them  have 


subsequently  been  confirmed  by  the  readings 
of  tho  codex  archetypus  as  recorded  in  mv 
edition. 

General  Cunningham,  nearly  half  a  century 
after  his  first  important  contribution,  resumed 
tho  discussion  of  interesting  numismatic 
points  connected  with  Kalhana’s  narrative  in 
his  posthumous  book,  “  The  Coins  of  Medieval 
India,”  1894.  Prof.  J.  Jolly  in  his  paper 
“  Rechts-historisches  aus  der  Rajatarangipi  ” 
( ]Veber-Fest(/abe,  1895)  has  given  a  very  in¬ 
structive  synopsis  of  the  data  furnished  by 
tho  Chronicle  for  the  study  of  legal  and  social 
lore  in  Kasmir,  etc. 
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during  my  first  visit  to  Kasmir  to  form  the  plan  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  Raja- 
taranginl.  My  first  endeavour  was  to  secure  the  use  of  the  codex  archetypus  of  all 
extant  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  of  which  Professor  Biihler  had  not  been 
allowed  more  than  a  glimpse  and  which  subsequently  to  his  visit  had  been  divided 
between  the  three  heirs  of  the  former  owner.  In  this  I  succeeded  during  my 
second  visit  in  1889,  notwithstanding  the  additional  obstacles  created  by  the  above 
division.  I  was  then  able  to  ascertain  that  the  codex  had  been  written  by  a  well- 
known  Kas'mirian  scholar,  Pandit  Itdjdiialca  Ilatnalcantha,  probably  about  the 
third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  it  contains  besides  a  wealth  of 
various  readings  and  corrections  from  several  old  hands,  a  great  number  of  important 
glosses.  The  features  which  make  that  codex  so  valuable  for  critical  and  exegetical 
purposes,  have  been  fully  set  forth  both  in  the  preface  of  my  edition  and  in  the 
resume  contained  in  Chapter  III.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  present  work.10 

A  series  of  antiquarian  tours  in  Kasmir  for  which  I  utilized  my  summer 
vacations  during  the  years  following  my  first  visit,  allowed  me  to  acquaint  myself 
on  the  spot  with  the  topography,  archaeological  remains,  local  customs,  and  other 
realia  of  the  country.  They  also  furnished  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
manuscripts  of  those  products  of  Kasmirian  Sanskrit  literature,  which  like  the 
Nilamata,  the  Mahatmyas  of  the  numerous  sacred  sites,  the  poetical  compositions  of 
Kalhana’s  period,  have  carefully  to  be  consulted  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Chronicle. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  materials  thus  collected  and  on  the  basis  of  the  codex 
archetypus  I  was  able  to  prepare  my  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Rajatarah- 
gini,  which  together  with  the  complete  apparatus  criticus  was  published  in  1892 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Kashmir  Darbar.17 

In  the  preface  of  this  Editioq  I  had  promised, — as  soon  as  the  scanty  leisure 
I  could  spare  from  teaching  and  office  duties  would  permit, — to  give  in  a  second 
volume  exegetical  notes  on  the  text  together  with  a  running  commentary  on  those 
points  of  Kalhana’s  narrative  which  are  of  interest  for  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
topography  of  Kasmir.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  up  this  task  in  earnest 
until  the  arrangement  already  above  alluded  to  had  secured  to  me  the  leisure  of 
two  summer  seasons  in  Kasmir. 

Already  previously  I  had  convinced  myself  that  the  only  way  of  testing  my 
comprehension  of  Kalhana’s  text  was  for  me  to  write  down  a  close  translation  of  it. 
I  soon  found  that  such  a  continuous  rendering  provided  far  simpler  means  of 
explaining  and  justifying  my  interpretation  of  the  text  than  elaborate  exegetical 

16  See  Introd.,  §§  44-48.  Vol.  I.  Sanskrit  Text  with  Critical  Notes. 

17  Kalhanas  Ildjatarahgini,  or  Chronicle  of  Bombay:  Education  Society’s  Press.  1892, 
the  Kings  of  Kashmir.  Edited  by  M.  A.  Stein.  pp.  xx.,  1-296,  folio. 
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notes  on  all  difficult  or  doubtful  passages.  There  seemed  also  good  reason  to 
assume  that  a  complete  English  version  would  not  only  bring  the  contents  of  fhe 
Chronicle  within  easier  reach  of  all  students  interested  in  Kasmir  and  in  Indian 
history  generally,  but  would  render  reference  to  them  also  far  more  convenient  to 
fellow-Sanskritists.  I  accordingly  decided  to  offer  in  place  of  the  promised  com¬ 
mentary  the  present  annotated  translation  which  in  view  of  its  bulk  and  for  other 
practical  reasons  had  to  take  the  form  of  a  distinct  publication. 

The  object  which,  as  just  indicated,  led  me  to  the  preparation  of  a  full  translation, 
accounts  also  for  the  form  given  to  the  latter.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  close  and 
as  far  as  possible  literal  version  was  required  in  order  to  convey  accurately  the 
interpretation  adopted  for  a  text  which  combines  with  the  intricacies  of  the  florid 
rhetoric  of  the  Sanskrit  Kavya  so  many  obscurities  due  to  the  subject-matter,  the 
local  allusions,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Kalhana’s  form  of  narration.  In  that 
section  of  my  Introduction  which  deals  with  Kalhana’s  style,  I  have  discussed  at 
length  the  various  causes  which  have  made  it  often  so  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  meaning  of  particular  expressions  and  also  of  whole  passages.18  Without 
referring  to  these  here  in  detail,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  text 
where  the  interpreter  can  proceed  only  cautiously,  and  has  often,  as  it  were,  to 
clear  his  way  step  by  step,  a  freer  form  of  rendering  would  be  useful  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  adequate  conception  of  the  work  as  a  literary  product  to 
readers  unable  to  study  the  original.  Notwithstanding  the  poetical  merit  which 
we  may  allow  to  various  features  of  Kalhana’s  work,  if  judged  as  a  Kavya,19  it 
appears  to  me  doubtful  whether  the  interest  of  that  class  of  readers  would  ever 
justify  more  than  comparatively  small  selections  from  the  Chronicle  being  treated 
in  the  manner  indicated. 

These  considerations  have  induced  me  to  follow  the  example  Set  by  Professor 
Biihler  in  his  above-mentioned  specimen-translation,  and  to  adopt  a  form  of 
rendering  that  allows  the  interpreter  not  only  to  reproduce  plainly  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  but  also  indirectly  to  indicate  often  the  construction  or  other  exegetical 
reason  underlying  his  version.  Thin  square  brackets  have  been  employed  through¬ 
out  to  distinguish  words  which  are  not  actually  found  in  the  original,  but  require 
to  be  added  in  order  to  make  the  context  intelligible  in  English,  while 
round  brackets  denote  additions  having  more  the  nature  of  glosses.  Pedantic  as 
this  device  may  appear,  it  has  often  saved  lengthy  explanatory  notes,  and  its 
advantages  will  be  readily  appreciated  wherever  reference  to  the  exact  words  of 
the  Chronicler  is  essential.20 

13  See  Introd.,  §§  38-40.  dicated  I  have  departed  only  in  regard  to  a 

19  Compare  ib.,  §  37.  small  number  of  passages,  amounting,  in  the 

20  From  the  method  of  translation  here  in-  aggregate,  to  not  more  than  a  hundred 
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The  addition  of  Marginalia  to  indicate  the  reigns  and  more  important  events 
dealt  with  in  particular  portions  of  the  text  will,  I  trust,  make  reference  easier, 
and  to  some  extent  remedy  the  defect  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  division 
in  Kalhana’s  narrative. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  standard  of  close  verbal  accuracy 
aimed  at  it  would  have  been  possible  to  give  to  this  translation  a  form  more 
attractive  to  the  general  reader.  But  even  if  I  could  have  claimed  the  literary 
skill  and  command  of  language  required  for  such  a  task,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
have  attempted  it  without  the  risk  of  seeing  my  labours  protracted  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  leisure  assured  for  them.  Any  shortcomings  in  this  direction  will,  I 
hope,  he  the  more  readily  pardoned  as  the  time  thus  saved  has  permitted  me  to 
follow  up  all  the  more  carefully  the  many  philological  and  antiquarian  questions 
connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chronicle. 

In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  I  have  endeavoured  to  utilize  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  special  advantages  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  study  of 
ancient  Kasmir.  The  antiquarian  tours  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and 
which  I  was  able  to  supplement  by  others  in  1894-96,  have  enabled  me  not  only  to 
examine  most  of  the  ancient  ruins  and  sites  of  Kasmir,  but  also  to  gain  a  thorough 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  the  country  and  its  economic  and 
ethnic  conditions.  The  great  geographical  barriers  which  separate  Kasmir  from 
the  rest  of  India,  coupled  with  the  marked  difference  of  climatic  conditions,  have 
from  early  times  assured  to  the  alpine  land  a  distinct  character  of  its  own  which 
manifests  itself  strongly  in  all  matters  of  culture,  customs,  and  social  organization. 
It  scarcely  needs  a  detailed  explanation  to  prove  that  closest  attention  to  all  these 
peculiarities  of  modern  Kasmir  is  required  if  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
comprehension  of  Kalhana’s  narrative,  and  of  the  historical  events  of  which  it 
treats. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  unaltered  features  of  topography  and  climate,  in 
ruined  structures  and  other  antiquarian  remains,  that  so  much  of  ancient  Kasmir 
has  survived  to  this  day.  The  historical  isolation  of  the  country,  directly  due  to 
its  alpine  position,  and  fully  noticed  in  my  Introduction,21  has  saved  Kasmir  from 
many  changes  which  have  elsewhere  in  India  effaced  the  conditions  of  earlier 
periods.  To  this  seclusion  we  owe  in  Kasmir  that  remarkable  tenacity  of  tradition, 
which,  whether  in  matters  of  local  lore,  in  religious  practice,  or-  in  social  custom, 

S'lokas,  which  contain  rhetoric  descriptions  of  comment,  I  have  contented  myjself  with  re- 
or  didactic  matter  of  a  wholly  conventional  producing  their  purport  by  means  of  brief 
type,  practically  unconnected  with  the  nar-  summaries. 

rative  proper.  As  these  passages  do  not  offer  21  Compare  below,  pp.  30, 131  sq. 
any  points  which  are  of  interest,  or  in  need 
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has  often  proved  a  most  welcome  help  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Chronicle.  In 
evidence  of  the  value  of  this  source  of  information  it  will  suffice  to  refer  here  only 
to  my  inquiry  into  the  ancient  monetary  system  of  Kasmlr,  and  to  the  numerous 

instances  where  local  tradition  has  assisted  me  materially  in  tracing  interesting 
ancient  sites.22  I  need  scarcely  add  that  in  collecting  traditions  of  this  kind  T 

have  always  endeavoured  to  exercise  due  critical  caution. 

It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  conduct  many  of  these  inquiries,  and  in 
particular  those  connected  with  Pandit  traditions  and  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  Brahman  population,  with  the  help  of  my  lamented  friend,  Pandit  Govind 
Kaul,  of  S'rlnagar.  Thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  the  traditional  spirit  of  his 
class  and  country,  and  at  the  same  time,  like  some  other  distinguished  Kasmirian 
scholars  of  earlier  days,  possessed  of  a  keen  eye  for  the  realities  of  life,  Pandit 
Govind  Kaul  held  his  store-house  of  old-world  lore  and  learning  ever  open  to  me. 
The  advantages  I  derived  from  it  were  not  restricted  to  the  ample  information  on 
traditions  and  customs  I  gathered  through  him.  They  were  equally  great  in 
another  direction.  All  those  who  have  had  opportunities  to  study  more  closely 
Hindu  thought  in  its  products,  as  well  as  in  its  living  inheritors,  know  how  deep 
the  differences  reach  that  separate  it  from  Western  thought,  whether  classic  or 
modern.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  these  differences  that  the  Western  interpreter  of 
a  text  like  the  Rajatarangini,  which  treats  of  so  many  aspects  and  relations  of  life, 
is  only  too  frequently  liable  to  misapprehend  the  drift  of  the  author’s  thought, 
even  where  his  words  are  plain,  and  the  subject-matter  sufficiently  elucidated. 
In  the  absence  of  an  indigenous  commentary  on  the  work  it  was  no  small  assurance 
to  me  that  I  was  able  to  test  my  interpretation  wherever  such  doubts  could  arise, 
by  consulting  a  scholar  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the  traditional  notions  of 
Kalhana’s  country. 

If  a  Sanskrit  commentary  on  the  Chronicle  had  ever  been  written  by  a  country¬ 
man  of  Kalliana,  not  too  far  removed  from  his  own  time,  it  would  in  all 
probability  have  made  the  task  of  proving  the  exact  significance  of  many  local 
terms  and  references  far  more  simple.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  convenient  guide 
their  meaning  had  only  too  frequently  to  be  established  in  my  notes  by  an 
exhaustive  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  references  to  other  Kasmirian  texts, 
and  other  independent  evidence.  A  very  great  portion  of  the  materials  used  was 
obtained  from  texts  hitherto  unpublished,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  questions 
raised  had  previously  formed  the  subject  of  systematic  inquiry.  These  con¬ 
siderations  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  in  each  case  the  exposition  of  the 
available  evidence  detailed  and  exhaustive ;  they  must  mainly  be  held  to  account  if 

See  Note  H,  §§  8,  9,  35,  sqq. ;  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kasmir,  §  35. 
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some  of  these  notes,  e.g.  on  the  terms  Ddmara  (Note  G),  dvara  (v.  214),  on  the 
Dinnara  reckoning,  and  the  monetary  system  of  old  Kasmlr  (Note  11),  have  grown 
into  little  monographs.  Wherever  the  comments  on  a  particular  subject  were  too 
long  to  be  conveniently  printed  as  footnotes  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
APPENDIX  touna  alter  Hook  viii. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  historical  geography  of  Kasmlr  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill-regions  was  from  the  first  recognized  by  me  as  a  condition  ol  primary 
importance  for  my  task,  and  as  these  researches  had  also  otherwise  a  special 
attraction  for  me  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  make  my  survey  of  the  sites  and  tracts 
which  form  the  scene  of  Kalhana’s  narrative,  as  thorough  and  accurate  as  possible. 
The  Memoir  to  be  mentioned  below  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  in 
detail  the  methods  and  means  which  have  enabled  me  to  identify  with  certainty  the 
vast  majority  of  the  old  localities,  in  and  about  Kasmlr,  referred  to  by  the 
Chronicler,  and  very  often  to  trace  also  the  remains  of  particular  structures,  etc.2,1 
A  reference  to  notes  like  those  on  the  Castle  of  Lohara  (Note  E),  on  the  re-discovery 
of  the  long-forgotten  Tlrtha  of  Bhcrfd  (Note  A),  on  the  old  conlluence  of  the  Vitasta 
and  Sindhu  (Note  I),  etc.,  will  help  to  realize  the  interest  attaching  to  this  search, 
as  well  as  the  time  and  trouble  it  has  frequently  cost  me. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  special  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  able  to  illustrate 
the  results  of  my  researches  into  the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmlr  by  the  maps 
attached  to  this  work.  I  am  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  two  larger  ones, 
of  ancient  Kasnnr  and  its  capital  S'rlnagar,  to  the  help  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Bengal,  which,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Drs.  Grierson  and  Hoernle,  very 
liberally  agreed  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  preparation  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  published  also  separately  in  its  Journal.  The  plan  which  I 
followed  in  preparing  these  maps  and  the  svstem  by  which  they  were  reproduced 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Survey  of  India,  will  be  found  fully  explained  elsewhere. 
The  successful  technical  execution  of  the  maps  was  mainly  due  to  the  ready  co¬ 
operation  of  Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  late  Assistant  Surveyor-General,  in 
charge  of  the  Lithographic  and  Photographic  Office  of  the  Survey  of  India.  The 
third  map  showing  the  site  of  Parihasapura  and  the  ancient  confluence  of  the 
Vitasta  and  Sindhu  was  subsequently  reproduced  at  the  well-known  establishment 
of  Mr.  W.  Griggs,  of  Peckham. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of  graphic  reproduction  as  an  important  aid 
of  the  commentator,  not  to  have  wished  that  it  might  have  been  practicable  for  me 
to  provide,  apart  from  these  maps,  other  illustrations  that  would  help  to  bring 


53  See  below,  Memoir,  §§  16-35 


24  See  below,  Memoir,  §  2. 
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the  scenes  of  Kalhana’s  story  closer  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The  materials 
are  ample  in  Kasmir,  where  the  sites  to  which  the  Chronicler’s  narrative  takes  us, 
can  mostly  he  traced  with  such  accuracy,  and  where  so  many  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  have  survived  from  the  periods  he  deals  with.  But  Kalhana  is  neither  a 
Pausanias  nor  a  Marco  Polo,  and  hence  the  wish  of  an  illustrated  translation  such 
as  the  efforts  of  two  distinguished  scholars  have  provided  for  the  antiquarian  of 
classical  Greece  and  for  the  great  traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages,  must  remain  a 
pium  clesiderium  which  even  the  most  enterprising  publisher  might  well  hesitate 
to  realize. 

My  translation  and  the  notes  which  accompany  it  were  finished  in  manuscript 
in  October,  1896.  With  the  scanty  leisure  available  to  me  at  Lahore  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  attempt  to  complete  my  task  by  a  historical  introduction 
such  as  I  had  originally  promised.  Yet  my  recent  labours  had  convinced  me 
more  than  ever  how  necessary  it  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  critical  student 
that  the  many  important  questions  relating  to  the  personality  of  the  author,  the 
character  and  scope  of  his  Chronicle,  and  its  value  as  a  source  of  historical 
information,  should  be  examined  systematically  and  in  a  connected  form.  A 
recommendation  of  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  1897, 
induced  the  Kashmir  Darbar  and  the  Punjab  University  jointly  to  grant  me  once 
more  a  two  months’  period  of  special  duty  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my  work 
in  the  manner  indicated.  I  was  thus  able  to  prepare  during  the  summer,  1898, 
the  critical  Introduction  which  precedes  my  translation  of  Kalhana’s  text,  and 
in  addition  also  the  “Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kasmir”  which 
follows  it. 

In  the  Lntuoduction  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  in  the  first  place  the 
data  which  can  be  gathered  as  regards  the  person  of  Kalhana,  his  family,  and  the 
'milieu  in  that  he  lived.  The  discovery  of  a  curious  and  hitherto  unnoticed 
reference  to  Kalhana  by  his  countryman  and  contemporary,  the  poet  Mahkha, 
may  perhaps  claim  special  interest,  as  confirming  in  a  striking  manner  the  con¬ 
clusions  derived  from  the  Chronicler’s  own  work  as  regards  his  literary  training 
and  interests.35  In  the  second  Chapter  I  have  examined  as  closely  as  our  available 
materials  would  permit,  the  objects  and  methods  which  guided  Kalhana  in  the 
composition  of  his  work,  the  sources  he  used  for  it,  and"  the  form  which  he  gave  to 
his  narrative.  The  condition  in  which  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  and  the  materials  I  have  used  for  its  reconstitution,  are  discussed 
in  the  third  Chapter,  while  the  next  contains  an  exposition  of  Kalhana’s  system 
of  Chronology. 


*  See  IntroiL,  §§  9,  10. 
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In  the  concluding  and  longest  Chapter  of  the  Introduction  it  has  been  my 
object  to  present  a  critical  summary  of  Kalhana’s  narrative  and  of  the  historical 
data  contained  in  it.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  it  was  necessary  to 
scrutinize  with  special  care  all  independent  evidence  on  Kasmirian  history  that  we 
can  at  present  gather  from  the  coins,  foreign  notices  and  similar  records. 

It  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  materials  of  this  kind  that  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  true  light  regarding  the  earlier  periods  for  which  the  first  three  Books 
of  Kalhana’s  work  do  not  furnish  us  with  a  critically  reliable  account.  Conjec¬ 
tural  “  adjustments  ”  of  Kalhana’s  statements,  as  proposed  by  some  of  my 
predecessors,  cannot  take  the  place  of  such  materials,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  having  strictly  avoided  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  trust,  the 
analysis  of  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Chronicle  will  show  that  from  the 
advent  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  onwards  we  possess- in  it  a  truly  historical  record 
which  grows  more  and  more  accurate  as  we  approach  the  time  of  the  author,  and 
which  by  its  wealth  of  information  on  all  aspects  of  old  Kasmir  amply  repays  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Indian  history  and  culture. 

The  Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables  attached  to  the  Introduction  are 
intended  to  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  information  furnished  by  the  Raja- 
carangini  regarding  the  date  and  descent  of  successive  rulers  of  Kasmir. 

The  Memoir  which  follows  the  translation  and  Notes,  presents  a  connected 
and  detailed  account  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kasmir.  The  importance  of 
the  latter  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Chronicle  and  for  the  critical  study  of 
Kasmir  history  generally  needs,  in  view  of  my  previous  remarks,  scarcely  to  be 
emphasized  here.  The  preparation  of  this  Memoir,  which,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  was  intended  also  to  accompany  the  separate  issue  of  the  maps  of  Ancient 
Kasmir  and  Srinagar,  has  enabled  me  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  in  a 
systematic  manner.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  utilize  fully  the  valuable  topo¬ 
graphical  information  available  from  other  sources  apart  from  the  Rajatarangini, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  out  the  true  bearing  and  interest  of  Kalhana’s  data 
far  more  clearly  than  it  was  possible  in  the  scattered  notes  of  the  translation. 

I  have  spared  no  labour  to  make  the  Index  which  concludes  the  work  full  and 
accurate.  It  will,  I  trust,  be  found  helpful  not  only  for  purposes  of  ready 
reference,  but  also  for  supplying  the  reader  with  the  abstract  biographies  he  needs 
in  order  to  follow  intelligently  the  fortunes  of  all  the  personages  which  flit 
through  the  later  portion  of  Kalhana’s  narrative  in  such  a  bewildering  fashion.28 

The  Index  is  also  intended  to  rectify  a  certain  want  of  uniformity  which, 
I  regret,  will  be  noticeable  in  the  spelling  of  some  Kasmir!  words,  particularly  local 

58  Compare  regarding  this  serious  difficulty  of  the  interpreter,  Introd.,  §  40. 
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names.  The  correct  reproduction  of  Kasmiri  words  presents  often  unusual 
difficulties.  This  is  due  to  the  variety  and  peculiarity  of  the  sounds  of  the 
language,  particularly  its  vowels,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  a  system  of  spelling 
recognized  in  the  country  itself  and  to  other  causes  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  The  lines  adopted  by  Dr.  Grierson  for  the  phonetic  rendering  of  Kasmiri 
in  his  admirable  analysis  of  Pandit  Isvara  Kaula’s  Grammar  undoubtedly  represent 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  exact  transcription,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
them  closely.37  A  great  portion  of  my  commentary  was,  however,  written  before  I 
received,  through  Dr.  Grierson’s  kindness,  the  proofs  of  his  publication  and  before  I 
myself  had  begun  to  make  a  closer  study  of  Kasmiri  phonetics.  Many  of  the  local 
names  had  been  recorded  by  me  long  before  in  notes  collected  during  earlier 
antiquarian  tours,  and  though  I  took  care  to  test  afresh  their  pronunciation 
wherever  possible  before  embodying  them  in  my  commentary,  complete  uniformity 
in  their  spelling  could  for  the  reasons  above  indicated  not  be  secured  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  cases  of  names  where  slight  variations  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  a  reference  to  the  Index  will  show  the  form  definitely  adopted  by  me.28 

Such  a  reference  will  be  useful  also  in  those  instances  where  the  accidental 
breaking  of  diacritical  types  in  the  course  of  printing  has  produced  apparent 
variations  of  spelling  in  Sanskrit  and  other  Oriental  words.  In  the  transcription 
of  these  the  system  approved  by  the  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
1894,  has  been  uniformly  followed. 

From  the  time  when  I  first  began  my  study  of  the  Kasmir  Chronicle 
the  advice  and  ready  help  of  Professor  Buhler  had  accompanied  my  labours. 
His  own  researches  in  Kasmir  were  my  best  guide  to  the  materials  that  were 
needed  for  the  task,  and  nothing  encouraged  me  more  in  its  execution  thon  the 
unflagging  interest  with  which  he  followed  it.  Realizing  from  his  own  Indian 


27  See  Dr.  Grierson’s  several  papers  on 
Kasmiri  phonetics  and  inflection  in  the 

1897-98. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  here  that  the 
vowel- signs  raised  above  the  line  (a,  *,  l,  u) 
which  I  nave  adopted  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Grierson’s  system,  represent  the  exception¬ 
ally  short,  so-called  “  broken  ”  vowel-sounds 
peculiar  to  Kasmiri. 

28  The  variations  referred  to  concern 
mostly  certain  vowel-sounds,  the  modifications 
of  which  through  epenthesis  have  in  my  earlier 
notes  not  always  received  sufficient  attention ; 
hence  Burpbrdr  for  Bmpbrur,  _Sun“man'  Kul 
for  Sun" man'  Kul,  APgom  for  APgum,  etc. 

A  change  due  to  purely  typographical 


reasons  is  the  substitution  of  d  for  d,  to  re¬ 
present  the  Kasmiri  sound  approaching  in 
pronunciation  the  vowel  of  the  English  word 
aunt. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  s',  sh,  s  as  renderings  of  the 
Kasmiri  sound  corresponding  to  English  sh,  is 
made  on  purely  etymological  grounds.  I  have 
used  s  where  the  modern  consonant  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  derivative  of  Sanskrits;  sh  in 
words  of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin,  and  s  in 
all  other  cases, — the  last  character  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  representative  of  the  lingual 
sibilant  in  conformity  with  the  general  system 
of  transcription  followed. 
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experience  the  practical  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend,  he  readily  helped 
to  secure  to  me  the  leisure  indispensable  for  the  work.  When  the  facilities 
obtained  largely  through  the  weight  of  his  recommendation  had  enabled  me 
to  complete  my  translation  and  commentary  for  the  press  he  generously  offered  his 
assistance  in  revising  the  proofs.  This  most  valuable  help  to  which  I  owe  besides 
improvements  in  the  form  of  my  translation  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions 
separately  acknowledged  in  my  notes,  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  text 
contained  in  the  first  Volume  and  only  ceased  with  Professor  Biihler’s  lamented 
death,  in  the  spring  of  1898. 

The  irreparable  loss  which  the  study  of  ancient  India  has  suffered  in  so  many 
directions  by  the  untimely  end  of  the  departed  great  scholar,  has  been  felt  too 
widely  to  need  my  comments  here.  The  results  which  he  achieved  in  his  unceasing 
endeavours  to  lay  open  the  true  sources  of  early  Indian  history,  would  alone  suffice 
to  make  his  name  for  ever  memorable  in  the  records  of  Indologist  research. 
In  Kasmlr  it  was  he  who  first  showed  the  right  way  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  very  task  which  1  leave  here  endeavoured  to  solve, 
had  long  before  been  planned  by  himself.  Fate  has  denied  me  the  hoped-for 
satisfaction  of  placing  the  completed  work  in  the  hands  of  the  master  who  would 
have  been  its  most  competent  judge.  But  assured  of  his  opinion  regarding  the 
parts  that  I  was  able  to  submit,  I  may  at  least  without  hesitation  dedicate  these 
volumes  to  his  memory  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  and  admiration  1  shall  ever 
cherish  for  him. 

I  have  already  above  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  advantage  I  enjoyed  by  being 
able  to  gather  valuable  information  on  many  points  of  the  traditional  and  local  lore 
of  Kasmlr  through  Pandit  Govind  Kaul,  of  S'rlnagar.  This  accomplished  Kasmirian 
scholar  who  had  already  assisted  me  in  collecting  some  of  the  critical  materials 
embodied  in  my  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Rajatarahgini,  continued  to  act 
as  my  amanuensis  during  the  years  which  I  spent  over  the  preparation  of  my 
translation  and  commentary.  By  arranging  under  my  directions  provisional 
Sanskrit  indices  for  the  Rajatarahgini,  the  later  Chronicles  and  other  Kasmirian 
texts  requiring  constant  reference,  and  by  similar  labours  he  lightened  for  me  the 
great  burden  of  mechanical  work  which  is  inseparable  from  such  a  task.  The 
identification  of  Kalhana’s  numerous  allusions  to  stories  contained  in  the  Mahii- 
bharata  and  Puranas  is  mainly  his  work.  I  am  also  indebted  to  his  aid  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  collation  of  the  Lahore  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle  which  has  enabled  me 
to  improve  the  critical  constitution  of  the  text  underlying  my  translation. 

It  is  a  source  of  true  sorrow  to  me  that  this  faithful  assistant  of  my  labours 
is  no  longer  among  the  living.  Pandit  Govind  Kaul  died  at  S'rinagar  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  separated  from  me  at  the  time  by  the  whole  breadth  of  India.  But 
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I  hope  this  public  acknowledgment  of  his  services  will  help  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  scholar  who  was  worthy  to  maintain  the  learned  traditions  of  the 
land  of  S'arada. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  work  now  completed 
without  the  leisure  granted  to  me  in  addition  to  my  vacation,  in  the  years  1895, 
1896,  and  1898.  I  owe  this  important  concession  to  the  liberality  of  the  Kashmir 
Darbar  and  the  Punjab  University  which  jointly  bore  the  cost  involved  by  my 
‘  depqtation.’  For  the  material  assistance  thus  rendered  to  me  I  wish  to  record 
here  the  expression  of  my  sincere  gratitude. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  the  State  Council  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  had 
already  given  a  proof  of  their  generous  interest  in  my  labours  by  sanctioning  in  1891 
a  grant  towards  the  publication  of  the  Chronicle  which  had  materially  facilitated  the 
issue  of  my  edition  of  the  text,  and  the  collection  of  the  materials  required  for  the 
commentary.  In  connection  with  the  help  I  have  received  on  the  part  of  the  Darbar, 
I  must  record  my  sincere  thanks  to  Colonel  D.  W.  K.  Barr,  c.s.i.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Barnes, 
c.s.i.,  and  Colonel  Sir  A.  Talbot,  k.c.i.e.,  successive  Kesidents  in  Kashmir,  who  were 
all  equally  ready  to  grant  me  the  benefit  of  their  support.  To  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawrence, 
c.i.e.,  late  Settlement-Commissioner  of  Kashmir  and  the  author  of  the  best  account 
of  the  modern  conditions  of  the  Valley,  I  offer  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
his  kind  help  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  steps  which  first  led  to  my  deputation. 

I  owe  a  similar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Punjab 
University,  Sir  W.  H.  Rattican,  kt.,  q.c.,  and  Sir  Charles  A.  Roe,  kt.,  ll.d., 
who  by  their  recommendations  materially  aided  me  in  obtaining  the  concession 
already  referred  to. 

Owing  to  my  distance  from  the  printers  and  for  other  reasons  the  passing  of  the 
work  through  the  press  has  involved  a  heavy  amount  of  labour.  I,  therefore,  feel 
particularly  grateful  for  the  good  offices  of  those  who  at  various  stages  of  the  work 
have  lent  me  a  helping  hand  in  the  revision  of  proofs.  Apart  from  Professor 
Biihler’s  help  already  mentioned  I  received  for  portions  of  the  first  volume  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Toulmin-Smith,  Librarian  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  J.  Morison.  For  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  and  the  Introduction  I 
benefited  by  the  help  and  advice  of  my  friend,  Professor  T.  W.  Arnold,  of 
the  Government  College,  Lahore,  who  has  generously  sacrificed  to  the  task  much 
hard-earned  leisure.  As  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  that  more  than  single  proofs 
should  reach  me  in  India,  my  friend  Dr.  M.  Winternitz,  with  the  publishers’  assent, 
kindly  undertook  the  reading  of  all  final  revisions.  I  owe  it  largely  to  his  care  if 
the  number  of  misprints  proves  smaller  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  I  had  often  to  contend  in  reading  proofs  while  on  tour  or  in  the 
midst  of  official  business. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  I  feel  obliged  to  express  my  tbanks  to  my  publishers  and 
printers.  To  the  former  they  are  due  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise  they  have  shown  in 
undertaking,  unaided,  a  publication  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  free  3cope  they  have 
allowed  me  as  regards  its  extent. 

From  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Rivington  I  have  received  every  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  typographical  arrangements  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  extra  difficulties  which  the  use  of 
a  large  variety  of  special  types  has  necessarily  involved. 

*  *  * 

The  alpine  surroundings  amidst  which  I  write  these  lines,  and  with  which  I 
shall  always  associate  the  recollection  of  the  greatest  part  of  my  labours,  help 
forcibly  to  draw  my  thought  to  the  local  bearing  of  the  work  now  concluded. 

From  the  high  mountain  plateau  which  my  camp  once  more  occupies,  almost  the 
whole  of  Kasmir  lies  before  me,  from  the  ice-capped  peaks  of  the  northern  range 
to  the  long  snowy  line  of  the  Pir  Pantsal, — a  little  world  of  its  own,  enclosed 
by  mighty  mountain  ramparts.  Small  indeed  the  country  may  seem,  by  the  side  of 
the  great  plains  that  extend  in  the  south,  and  confined  the  history  of  which  it  was 
the  scene.  And  yet,  just  as  the  natural  attractions  of  the  Valley  have  won  it  fame 
far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India,  thus  too  the  interest  attaching  to  its  history  far 
exceeds  the  narrow  geographical  limits. 

The  favours  with  which  Nature  has  so  lavishly  endowed  “  the  land  in  the  womb 
of  Himalaya/’  are  not  likely  to  fade  or  vanish.  But  those  manifold  remains  of 
antiquity  which  the  isolation  of  the  country  has  preserved,  and  which  help  us  to 
resuscitate  the  life  and  conditions  of  earlier  times,  are  bound  to  disappear  more  and 
more  with  the  rapid  advance  of  Western  influences. 

Great  are  the  changes  which  the  last  few  decennia  have  brought  over  Kasmir, 
greater,  perhaps,  than  any  which  the  country  has  experienced  since  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  period.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  much  of  what  is  of  value  to  the  historical 
student  will  before  long  be  destroyed  or  obliterated.  It  is  time  to  collect  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible  the  materials  still  left  for  the  study  of  old  Kasmir  and  its  earliest 
records.  I  have  spared  no  efforts  to  serve  this  end,  and  in  the  result  of  my  labours, 
I  hope,  there  will  be  found  some  return  for  the  boons  which  I  owe  to  Kasmir. 


Mon  and  Marg  : 

18th  May,  1900, 


M.  A.  STEIN. 
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Cathay  and  the  way  thither;  being  a  collection  of 
medieval  notices  of  China,  translated  and  edited  by  Colonel 
Henry  Yrulo,  c.u.  With  a  preliminary  essay  on  the  inter¬ 
course  between  China  and  the  Western  nations  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Capo  route.  London :  Hakluyt 
Society.  Vols.  1. — II.  1866. 


N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above  the  usual  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  references  to 
Orientalist  periodicals  ;  thus  J.E.A.S.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society),  Lid.  Ant.  (Indian 
Antiquary),  Z.D.M.G.  (Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gfesellschaft),  &c. 

Quotations  by  book  and  verse,  without  a  preceding  title  or  abbreviation,  refer  to  passages 
of  the  Rajatarangini  in  the  present  translation. 
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PRELIMINARY. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  India  of  the  Hindus  that  it  possessed  no  history.  Historical  litera- 
The  remark  is  true  if  we  apply  it  to  history  as  a  science  and  art,  such  as  classical  ture  in  Inc^a- 
culture  in  its  noblest  prose-works  has  bequeathed  it  to  us.  But  it  is  manifestly 
wrong  if  by  history  is  meant  either  historical  development  or  the  materials  for 
studying  it.  India  has  never  known  among  its  Sastras  the  study  of  history  such 
as  Greece  and  Rome  cultivated  or  as  modern  Europe  understands  it.  Yet  the 
materials  for  such  a  study  are  equally  at  our  disposal  in  India.  They  are  con¬ 
tained  not  only  Li  such  original  sources  of  information  as  inscriptions,  coins  and 
antiquarian  remains  generally ;  advancing  research  has  also  proved  that  written 
records  of  events  or  of  traditions  concerning  them  have  by  no  means  been  wanting 
in  ancient  India. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  causes  which  in  India  have  prevented 
the  growth  of  a  historical  literature  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
most  closely  connected  with  deep-rooted  peculiarities  of  Indian  thought  and  culture 
which  have  rendered  the  mind  of  the  Indian  scholar  indifferent  to  the  search  for 
the  bare  truths  of  historical  facts  and  have  effectively  proven  .ed  it  from  arriving  at 
the  perception  of  historical  development  and  change. 

It  is  a  direct  result  of  these  causes  that  we  find  the  great  mass  of  what  we 
must  pall  records  of  Indian  history,  in  departments  of  literature  which  to  the 
studeDt  of  European  history  would  appear  distant  from  the  field  of  his  research. 

Much  of  what  popular  tradition  had  retained  of  the  events  of  an  early  past,  has 
found  its  way,  overgrown  and  interwoven  with  myths  and  legends,  into  the  Indian 
epics,  the  Puranas,  and  the  fable  literature.  The  object  to  which  we  owe  such 
records  of  traditional  lore,  was  didactic  and  i  gious,  but  not  historical'. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  artificial  Sanskrit  poetry  has  availed  itself,  Historical  K&vyas. 
probably  from  an  early  date,  of  historical  themes.  They  serve  in  this  case  mainly 
as  a  framework  for  the  display  of  all  the  subtle  poetic  art  and  rhetorical  embellish¬ 
ment  which  constitute  the  characteristic  object  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  Kavya.  It 
is  no  mere  chance  that  almost  all  ‘  historical  Kavyas’  ( Caritas )  which  have  yet  come 
to  light,  deal  with  the  exploits  of  the  poets’  princely  patrons  or  the  latters’  immediate 
predecessors.  Sanskrit  poetry  of  the  Kavya  type  has  always  been  an  artificial  product. 
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dependent  more  than  any  other  branch  of  Indian  scholarship — for  as  such  we  must 
class  it — on  courtly  patronage.  If  then  the  Kavi  had  enough  originality  to  choose 
his  theme  outside  the  hackneyed  spheres  of  nn  thology  and  romance,  what  subject 
more  suitable  could  he  find  than  the  life  of  the  ruler  who  was  likely  to  reward  his 
labours  ? 

This  restriction  of  the  subject  of  the  historical  Kavya  has  effected  in  two 
directions  its  value  as  a  source  of  historical  information.  The  fact  that  it  treats  of 
contemporary  events  represents  an  undoubted  advantage.  But  this  is  impaired  to 
no  small  extent  by  the  obvious  limitations  implied  by  the  panegyrical  character  of 
these  poems.  As  the  events  described  are  supposed  to  be  well  known  to  the  reader, 
the  author’s  skill  is  not  directed  towards  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  facts  and  their 
causes,  but  rather  towards  their  poetic  embellishment.  Hence  results  a  striking 
want  of  accurate  details  without  which  the  narrative  cannot  attain  true  historic 
reality,  and  an  equally  striking  abundance  of  obscure  allusions,  the  point  of  which 
must  necessarily  often  escape  us. 

This  character  of  the  Caritas  directly  accounts  for  their  rare  preservation. 
Written  for  the  delectation  of  a  particular  court  and  period,  they  were  bound  soon 
to  lose  popularity  if  they  ever  attained  it.  When  no  longer  read  by  the  Pandits, 
these  works  ceased  to  be  copied,  and  the  .few  extant  manuscripts  were  exposed  to  all 
the  risks  attending  Indian  libraries.  We  can  hence  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  so 
few  only  of  these  texts  should  have  come  down  to  us.1 

The  interest  of  Kalhana’s  Rajatarangini  for  Indian  history  generally  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  a  class  of  Sanskrit  composition  which  comes  nearest  in 
character  to  the  Chronicles  of  Mediaeval  Europe  and  of  the  Muhammadan  East. 
Together  with  the  later  Kasmir  Chronicles  which  continue  Kalhana’s  narrative,  it 
is  practically  the  sole  extant  specimen  of  this  class. 

A  Kavya  in.  form  and  conception  the  Rajatarangini  has  ye „  a  scope  and  aim 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Caritas  we  have  previously  noticed.  Its  author’s 
object  is  to  offer  a  connected  narrative  of  the  various  dynasties  which  ruled  Kasmir 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  his  own  time.  He  begins  with  the  legends  which 
represent  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country  regarding  its  earliest  history.  These 
he  follows  up  by  a  narrative  of  subsequent  reigns.taken  from  older  written  records  and 
arranged  in  a  strictly  chronological  order.  The  final  portion  of  the  work,  consider¬ 
able  both  in  extent  and  historical  interest,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  events 
which  the  author  knew  by  personal  experience  or  from  the  relation  of  living 
witnesses.-  These  events  are  narrated  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  morp  or  less 
independent  Chronicler  and  by  no  means  with  the  purely  panegyrical  object  of  the 
court-poet,  which  reigns  supreme  in  the  Caritas. 

Kalhana  nowhere  claims  the  merit  of  originality  for  the  plan  and  form  of  his 
work.  On  the  contrary,  he  refers  to  various  earlier  compositions  on  the  history  of 
Kasmir  kings  which  he  had  used.  But  none  of  these  older  works  has  come  down 
to  us.  Nor  has  Sanskrit  literature  in  any  other  part  of  India  preserved  for  us 
remains  of  Chronicles  similar  to  the  Rajatarangini,  though  indications  of  their 
former  existence  have  come  to  light  in  various  quarters.  The  complete  loss  of  such 
texts  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  what  Kalhana’s  work  owed  to  an 

1  To  Professor  Bijm.ER  belongs  the  merit  of  with  admirable  lucidity  in  the  introduction 
having  first  recognized  the  historical  value  of  to  his  edition  of  the  Vikramankadevacarita , 
the  Caritas.  He  has  explained  their  cha-  pp,  1  sqq. 
racter  and  the  cause  of  their  disappearance 
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earlier  development.,  or  to  judge  of  its  character  and  its  value  for  historical  research 
by  a  comparative  standard. 

If  we  wish  to  throw  light  on  these  points,  we  can  only  turn  to  the  Chronicle 
itself.  From  the  indications  scattered  through  the  narrative  we  can  gather  some 
instructive  facts  regarding  the  author’s  personality  and  the  time  and  surroundings 
in  which  he  lived.  A  brief  analysis  of  his  sources,  methods,  and  style  will  show 
us  in  outline  the  aims  and  principles  which  guided  him  in  his  labours.  Finally 
we  may  endeavour,  by  a  critical  examination  ofKalhana’s  narrative  and  chronology, 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  several  portions  of  his  work  as  sources  of  historical 
information. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  CHRONICLE. 

SECTION  I. — KALHANA’S  PERSON  AND  DESCENT. 

1.  Kalhana  has  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  Indian  authors  of  note  whose 
memory  lives  solely  in  their  works.  There  is  no  record  to  tell  us  of  the  life  of  the 
scholar-poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  old  Kasnrir.  Nor  do 
we  even  meet  with  the  name  of  Kalhana  except  in  the  colophons  of  his  work  and  in 
the  introductory  notice  which  his  successor  and  eontinuator  Jonaraja  has  prefixed 
to  his  own  Chronicle,  three  centuries  later.  It  is  from  Kalhana’e  work  alone  that 
we  can  gather  some  facts  regarding  his  origin  and  person. 

The  colophons  which  are  attached  to  the  end  of  each  Book  of  the  Raja- 
tarahgini,  ascribe  its  composition  to  “  Kalhana,  the  son  of  the  great  Kasmirian 
minister,  the  illustrious  Lord- Canpaka.”  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  information  conveyed  to  us  in  these  colophons.  They  are  found  already 
in  the  codex  which  is  the  archetype  of  our  extant  Manuscripts.  In  view  of  their 
form  which  gives  honorific  titles  merely  to  the  father  of  the  author,  these  colophons 
may  be  assumed  with  great  probability  to  go  back  to  Kalhana  himself. 

Kalhana  wrote  the  introduction  of  his  Chronicle  in  the  year  4224  of  the 
Laukika  era  or  a.d.  1148-49,  and  completed  his  work  in  the  year  following.2  Con¬ 
sidering  this  date  and  the  significance  of  the  above  titles,  the  identity  of  Kalhan&’s 
father  with  the  Canpaka  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  a9 
one  of  the  chief  officials  of  King  Harsa  (a.d.  1089-1101),  becomes  highly 
probable.  Collateral  evidence  supporting  this  opinion  is  supplied  by  the  Chronicle 
itself. 

2.  In  the  several  passages  which  mention  Canpaka,  we  find  the  latter  invari¬ 
ably  spoken  of  with  evident  respect  for  his  character  and  activity.  We  first  meet 
him  as  lord  of  the  Gate  ( dvdrapati )  or  commandant  of  the  frontier  defences  in  the 
latter  part  of  Harsa’s  reign.  On  the  occasion  of  the  king’s  expedition  against  the 
castle  of  Dugdhaghata  on  the  Darad  frontier,  shortly  before  a.d.  1099,  Canpaka’s 
success  in  effecting  the  investment  of  that  mountain  stronghold  notwithstanding 
the  intrigues  of  official  rivals  is  specially  eulogized.3  When  relating  Harsa’s 
desperate  struggle  for  his  crown  and  life,  Kalhana  mentions  Canpaka  amongst  the 
last  few  officials  who  loyally  held  out  by  the  king’s  side.  He  is  careful  to  explain 
Canpaka’s  absence  at  the  final  catastrophe  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  special 
mission  which  the  doomed  king  entrusted  to  him.4  The  dialogue  which  Kalhana 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  king  ana  minister,  bears  every  appearance  of  historic  truth. 
Reference  is  made  in  it  tp  a  particular  incident  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  not  have  well  been  remembered  by  any  one  except  Canpaka  himself.5  Its 
special  record  and  th%t  of  the  whole  dialogue  becomes  intelligible  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  Kalhana  was  the  minister’s  son. 


3  Sec  ltdjat.  i.  62 ;  viii.  3401. 
3  vii.  1177  eqq. 


4  vii.  1586-sqq. 

5  viflC  1691. 
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This  connection,  too,  explains  the  exact  and  graphic  account  which  Kalhana  is 
able  to  give  us  of  the  flight  of  the  unfortunate  king  from  the  capital  and  of  his 
tragic  death.6  The  only  companions  of  Harsa  on  his  flight  and  during  the  few  days 
of  his  hiding  were  his  faithful  chamberlain  Prayaga,  and  Mukta,  a  menial  servant 
of  Canpaka’s  household.  The  former  was  killed  fighting  together  with  his  royal 
master.  Mukta  alone  escaped  death  under  circumstances  which  Kalhana  takes 
special  care  to  explain  and  justify.7  It  is  evident  that  he  had  received  his  account 
of  Harsa’s  last  days  from  this  sole  surviving  witness  who  belonged  to  his  father’s 
household. 

Kalhana  describes  Canpaka  as  a  fervent  worshipper  at  the  Tirthas  of  Nandi- 
ksetra,  the  present  Buth'ser.8  This  accounts  for  the  intimate  acquaintance  he  him¬ 
self  displays  with  that  sacred  site.9  As  Canpaka’s  son  he  was  likely  to  have 
accompanied  his  father  on  his  regular  annual  visits  to  the  Tirthas.  From  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  latter  it  appears  that  Canpaka  was  yet  living  about  the  year  a.d.  1136. 10 

Incidental  notices  of  the  Rajatarangini  enable  us  to  trace  yet  another  close 
relative  of  Kalhana.  The  Chronicle  relates  among  many  extravagant  pets  of 
Harsa  that  the  music-loving  king  presented  one  lakh  of  gold  coins  to  Kanaka,  a 
younger  brother  of  Canpaka,  who  had  gained  his  favour  by  taking  lessons  in 
singing  from  him.11  The  same  Kanaka  is  subsequently  praised  for  having  proved 
himself  grateful  to  the  memory  of  his  royal  patron.  He  retired,  after  the  latter’s 
death,  to  Benares  and  ended  there  his  days  in  pious  resignation.12 

If  this  younger  brothfer  of  Canpaka  was  in  reality  Kalhana’s  uncle,  as  there 
seems  every  reason  to  assume,  we  can  account  for  Harsa’s  extravagant  present  by 
the  family’s  high  position.  Kalhana  also  mentions  as  another  meritorious  act  of 
Kanaka  that  by  his  timely  intercession  he  saved  the  colossal  Buddha  image  at 
Parihasapura,  his  birthplace,  from  destruction  by  King  Harsa.13  The  saving  of 
the  only  other  Buddha  statue,  which  escaped  the  king’s  clutches,  is  ascribed  to  the 
Buddhist  S'ramana  Kusalasri.  In  view  of  this  company  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Kanaka,  too,  was  personally  connected  in  some  way  with  Buddhist 
worship.  We  shall  see  below  how  well  this  conclusion  agrees  with  certain  observa¬ 
tions  regarding  Kalhana’s  own  attitude  towards  Buddhism. 

From  the  mention  of  Parihasapura  as  Kanaka’s  birthplace,  we  may  infer  that 
this  town  was  the  original  home  of  Kalhana’s  family.  We  owe  probably  to  this 
circumstance  the  detailed  references  which  Kalhana  makes  to  the  sacred  buildings 
of  Parihasapura,  and  the  close  acquaintance  he  shows  with  the  topography  of  that 
neighbourhood.14 

3.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Kalhana’s  family  was  Brahman  by  caste. 
Sanskrit  learning  of  the  type  displayed  in  the  Rajatarangini  has,  in  Kasmir,  as 


Information 
derived  from 
Canpaka. 


Kanaka,  probably 
an  uncle  of 
Kalhana. 


Kalhana’s 
Brahman  descent. 


*  See  vii.  1624  sqq. 

7  vii.  1701  sq. 

8  Compare  vii.  954  and  note;  also  viii. 
2805. 

The  abrupt  manner  in  which  Cappaka  is 
introduced  to  us  in  the  first-named  passage, 
appears  to  mo  a  further  indication  of  his 
identity  with  the  Chronicler’s  father. 
Kalhana  when  first  mentioning  new  person¬ 
ages  in  his  narrative,  ordinarily  particularizes 
their  origin  and  position.  The  omission  of 
such  particulars  in  the  case  of  Canpaka  is 
significant.  Kalhana,  who  seems  never  to 


have  troubled  himself  about  making  his  narra¬ 
tive  intelligible  to  other  than  contemporary 
readers  (see  below,  §  40),  naively  considers 
further  particulars  about  his  own  father  un¬ 
necessary. 

9  See  note  i.  36;  i.  107  and  tho  passages 
quoted  in  the  note,  also  i.  121. 

10  See  viii.  2365. 

"  vii.  1117. 

12  See  viii.  12  sq. 

13  vii.  1097  sq. 

14  Compare  iv.  194-204  (Note  F),  323  sq. ; 
vii.  1326  sqq. ;  1344  sqq. ;  v.  97-100  (Note  I). 
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elsewhere  in  India,  been  always  cultivated  chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  by  Pandits  of 
Brahman  descent.  Kalhana  betrays  in  more  than  'one  passage  the  conscious  pride 
of  ‘  the  gods  on  earth  ’  and  his  full  sympathy  with  Brahminical  self-assertion.15 
We  have  besides  the  direct  testimony  of  Jonaraja  who  refers  to  Kalhana  with  the 
epithet  dvija ,16 

The  introductory  verses  prefixed  to  each  Book  of  the  Chronicle  all  contain 
prayers  addressed  to  S'iva  in  his  form  of  Ardhandrisvara,  representing  the  god  in 
his  union  with  Parvati.  It  is  hence  clear  that  Kalhana  was  attached  to  S'aiva 
worship  which,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  has  always  occupied  the  first  place  among 
the  Hindu  cults  of  the  Valley.  This  is  in  full  accord  with  what  we  know  of  his 
father  Canpaka’s  pious  visits  and  gifts  to  the  Tlrthas  of  Nandiksetra,  all  of  which 
are  sacred  to  S'iva.  From  the  respectful  way  in  which  Kalhana  refers  to  Bhatta 
Kalata,  one  of  the  chief  expositors  of  the  Kasmirian  S'aivasastra,17  it  appears 
probable  that  the  transcendental  doctrines  based  on  the  S'aiva  creed,  were  not 
foreign  to  him.  Tantric  cult  which  in  Kasmlr  is  still  closely  connected  with  S'aiva 
worship,  seems  also  to  have  been  well  known  to  Kalhana.  Various  ironical 
allusions,  however,  show  that  he  entertained  but  scant  regard  for  the  individuals 
who  posed  as  its  privileged  hierophants.18 

The  above  facts  indicate  a  close  attachment  to  S  aivism  on  the  part  of  both 
Kalhana  and  his  father.  It  is  curious  to  note  side  by  side  with  it  the  manifestly 
friendly  attitude  which  Kalhana  displays  towards  Buddhism  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  Chronicle.  A  long  series  of  kings,  from  Asoka  down  to  his  own  time, 
receives  his  unstinted  praise  for  the  Viharas  and  Stupas  they  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Buddhist  creed.19  Similar  foundations  by  private  individuals  are 
recorded  with  the  same  attention.  Others,  like  Meghavahana,  are  praised  for 
having  in  accordance  with  the  ‘  Jina’s  ’  teaching  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
animals.20  Kalhana  does  not  hesitate  to  refer  repeatedly  to  the  Bodhisattvas  or  to 
Buddha  himself  as  the  comforters  of  all  beings,  the  embodiments  of  perfect  charity 
and  nobility  of  feeling.  They  are  to  him  beings  of  absolute  goodness  “  who  do  not 
feel  anger  even  against  the  sinner,  but  in  patience  render  him  kindness.”  21  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Kalhana’s  detailed  account  of  the  legend  of  the  Krtyasrama 
Vihara  (i.  131-147),  with  its  plainly  marked  Buddhist  tendency  and  phraseology, 
without  realizing  the  author’s  sympathy  with  Buddhist  traditions. 

We  note  the  same  feeling  in  the  numerous  references  which  Kalhana  makes 
to  images  of  Buddha  claiming  special  interest.22  When  describing  the  sacrilegious 
confiscations  of  Harsa,  he  is  as  particular  to  name  the  Buddha-statues  which  were 
preserved,  as  the  images  of  Hindu  gods  which  shared  that  distinction.28  In 
addition  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Kalhana  takes  care  to  show  us  on  more  than 
one  occasion  his  thorough  familiarity  with  special  points  of  Buddhist  tradition  and 
terminology.24 


ls  See,  e.g.,  the  characteristic  account  of 
King  Jayftpi<Ja’s  end,  iv.  631  sqq.,  640  sqq. ; 
v.  16  sq.,  46  sqq. ;  the  description  of  Yasas- 
kara’s  reign,  vi.  2  sqq. ;  the  story  of  the 
Brahman's  revenge,  viii.  2227  sqq.,  etc. 

16  See  Jonar.  6. 

17  v.  66 ;  compare  regarding  the  S'aiva 
philosophy  of  Kasmlr  and  its  several  schools, 
Prof.  BOhler's  Report,  pp.  77  sqq. 

18  See  vi.  11  sq.  and  the  humorous  hits  at 
Tantric  Gurus,  vii.  278  sqq.,  29-5  sqq.,  623,  712. 


19  For  a  complete  list  of  such  Buddhist  foun¬ 
dations  compare  the  Index,  s.vv.  vihara,  caitya, 
and  stupa. 

20  iii.  4-7,  27  sqq.,  266  sq. ;  v.  64,  119. 

21  i.  134  sqq. ;  lit.  28  ;  viii.  2234,  2674. 

22  iii.  366,  464 ;  iv.  200,  269-263,  607  ;  vi.  172 
sq. ;  vii.  696  ;  viii.  1184. 

23  vii.  1097  sq. 

24  Compare  i.  135  sqq.,  172  sq. ;  viii.  240, 
2234. 
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4.  The  contrast  which  this  partiality  for  Buddhist  cult  and  traditions 
presents  to  the  avowed  S'aivism  of  Kalhana,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  For 
centuries  before  Kalhana’s  time  Buddhism  and  the  orthodox  creeds  had  existed 
peacefully  side  by  side  in  Kasmir.  As  far  as  the  laity  was  concerned,  they  had  to 
a  great  extent  amalgamated.  His  own  narrative  from  the  point  where  it  reaches 
historical  ground,  gives  ample  proof  of  this.  Of  almost  all  royal  and  private 
individuals,  who  are  credited  with  the  foundation  of  Buddhist  Stupas  and  Viharas, 
it  is  recorded  that  they,  or  at  least  members  of  their  family,  with  equal  zeal 
endowed  also  shrines  of  S'iva  or  Visnu.25  In  Kalhana’s  own  time  we  note  that 
every  contemporary  royal  personage  or  minister  who  is  praised  for  his  Buddhist 
endowments,  showed  the  same  pious  liberality  also  in  regard  to  Brahminical  temples 
and  establishments.26 

The  condition  of  religious  feeling  indicated  by  these  facts  is  amply  illustrated 
by  what  we  know  of  the  position  of  heterodox  creeds  in  other  parts  of  India,  both 
ancient  or  modern.  Of  early  historical  instances  when  they  shared  the  royal 
patronage  equally  with  Brahminical  cults,  it  will  suffice  to  cite  the  well-known 
example  of  King  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj.  Hiuen  Tsiang  relates  as  an  eye-witness 
how  Buddhists  and  Jainas,  as  well  as  the  Brahmans,  received  equal  honours  and 
support  at  his  court.  Exactly  at  the  time  of  Kalhana  Gfujrat  furnishes  us  with  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  Professor  Biihler  in  his  admirable  biography 
of  Hemacandra,  has  fully  proved  that  the  Caulukya  King  Kumarapala  whom  the 
great  Jaina  doctor  could  claim  as  his  most  famous  convert,  never  ceased  to  maintain 
his  hereditary  attachment  to  the  cult  of  S'iva.27 

Yet  undoubtedly  the  Jainism  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Gujrat  was  both  in 
doctrine  a,nd  practice  far  less  accommodating  to  orthodox  notions  than  the  Kasmir 
Buddhism  of  the  same  period.  From  various  indications  it  appears  that  the 
condition  of  the  latter  must  have  closely  approached  the  state  of  modern  Buddhism 
in  Nepal.28  Kasmir  had  its  married  Bhiksus  long  before  Kalhana’s  time.29  Buddha 
had  centuries  earlier  been  received  into  the  orthodox  pantheon  as  one  of  Visnu’s 
Avataras,30  and  Buddhist  worship  had  not  failed  to  reap  the  practical  benefits  of 
such  recognition.  Hence  we  find  that  the  Nllamatapurana,  the  canonical  authority 
for  Brahminical  cult  in  Kasmir,  directly  prescribes  the  celebration  of  Buddha’s 
birthday  as  a  great  festival.  His  statue  is  then  to  be  worshipped  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  S'akyas  or  Buddhist  ascetics  ;  the  latter  themselves  are  to  be  honoured 
with  presents  and  the  Caityas  to  be  decorated.31 


Contemporary 
Buddhism  in 
Kasmir. 


25  Compare  regarding  Lalitaditya,  iv.  188, 
200,  203  with  iv.  189  sq.,  192,  195  sqq.,  etc.  ; 
regarding  Jayapida,  iv.  507  with  iv.  508  ;  for 
Queen  Didda,  vi.  303  with  vi.  299  sq.,  304, 
etc.  It  is  characteristic  that  Kasmir 
tradition  knows  the  great  Asoka  both  as 
a  founder  of  Viharas  and  Stupas  and  as 
a  fervent  worshipper  at  the  ancient 
S'aiva  shrines;  see  i.  102  sq.  and  i.  105 
sqq. 

26  Compare  for  King  Sussala,  viii.  580  and 
579;  Jayasimha,  viii.  3318 ;  Queen  Ratn&devi, 
viii.  2402  and  2433-41 ;  the  minister  Rilhapa, 
a  patron  of  Kalhana,  viii.  2410  sq.  and  2409, 
3364,  sqq.;  his  wife  Sussala,  viii.  2415,  2417 
and  2418;  Bhutta,  viii.  2431  and  2430,2432; 


Dhanya,  viii.  3343  and  2419 ;  Udaya,  viii. 
3352  sq.  and  2420. 

27  See  Uber  das  Leben  des  Jaina  Monches 
Uemachandra,  pp.  203,  209  sq. 

28  Compare  Hodgson,  Essays ,  p.  52. 

29  See  note  iii.  12. 

30  See  Buhler,  Report,  pp.  41,  47. 

Ksemendra,  a  century  before  Kalhana,  duly 
devotes  one  canto  (ix.)  of  his  Dasava.- 
tdracanta  to  an  accurate  enough  life  of 
S'akyamuni. 

31  Nilamata,  697-703 ;  also  Buhler,  Report, 
p.  41. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Buddha’s  birthday 
still  retains  a  place  in  the  Calendars  of  modern 
Kasmir  Brahmans. 
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SECTION  II.— KALHANA’S  LITERARY  TRAINING. 

5.  The  author  of  the  Chronicle  tells  us  nowhere  of  the  education  and  early 
studies  which  had  fitted  him  for  his  task.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  has  solved 
it  and  occasional  indications  may  help  us  to  trace  the  outlines  of  his  life  as  a 
student. 

“Worthy  of  praise  is  that  power  of  true  poets,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
surpasses  even  the  stream  of  nectar,  inasmuch  as  by  it  their  own  bodies  of  glory  as 

well  as  those  of  others  obtain  immortality.  Who  else  but  poets . able 

to  bring  forth  lovely  productions,  can  place  the  past  times  before  the  eyes  of 
men  !  ”  These  words  with  which  Kalhana  opens  the  introduction  to  his  work, 
suffice  to  show  us  what  qualification  he  considered  the  chief  one  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken. 

Even  if  Kalhana  had  been  less  outspoken  on  the  point,  no  reader  of  the 
original  work  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  its  author  looked  upon  himself  mainly 
in  the  light  of  a  Kavi.  Sanskrit  classical  poetry  of  the  Kavya  type,  such  as 
Kalhana  knew  and  cultivated,  presupposes  a  thorough  training  in  the  science  of 
Indian  rhetoric,  the  Alarhkarasastra,  and  an  equal  mastery  of  Sanskrit  grammatical 
lore.  Kalhana’s  composition  proves  amply  that  his  studies  in  these  departments  of 
traditional  learning  had  been  both  thorough  and  extensive. 

The  form  and  style  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Kalhana  chose  for  his  poem,  do  not 
allow  of  that  lavish  display  of  intricate  rhetorical  art  which  delights  the  heart  of 
the  Pandit.  But  the  occasions  are  not  unfrequent  where  the  Chronicler  has 
succumbed  to  the  charm  of  that  poetic  ‘  amplification  ’  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had 
purposed  to  avoid  (i.  6).  The  verses  to  which  we  are  then  treated,  leave  no  doubt 
that  their  author  had  learned  to  apply  with  great  skill  and  dexterity  the  more 
subtle  arts  of  the  Alarhkarasastra.1 

6.  The  conventionality  pervading  so  much  of  Kavya  literature,  and  the  sub¬ 
stantive  identity  of  the  rhetorical  precepts  followed  by  its  authors,  make  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  particular  works  which  Kalhana  knew  and  studied.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  older  standard  Kavyas,  such  as  the  Baghuvamsa  and  Meghaduta,  may 
be  assumed  a  priori,  and  is  proved  in  fact  by  several  evident  reminiscences.2  A 
closer  search  in  this  direction  than  I  was  able  to  make,  would  probably  show  the 
same  for  a  number  of  other  texts  of  that  description. 

That  Kalhana  had  carefully  studied  the  Vikraman'kadevacarita,  the  historical 
poem  of  his  fellow-countryman  Bilhana,  written  about  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
eleventh  century,  may  be  considered  as  certain.3  Kalhana  shows  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  personal  history  of  his  fellow-poet,  as  detailed  in  the  latter’s 
work.  He  also  refers  in  at  least  two  passages  to  historical  incidents  which  are 
mentioned  by  Bilhana.  He  does  this  in  terms  which  clearly  indicate  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  older  poem.4  In  view  of  this  evidence  the  strongly  marked  general 
resemblance  in  phraseology  and  style  which  can  be  traced  between  the  two  works, 
assumes  full  significance. 

1  Compare  for  such  passages,  e.g.,  i.  208  sq. ;  3  Compare  for  this  text  and  its  author 

iii.  414  sqq. ;  v.  343  sqq.,  361  sqq.  ;  vii.  928  Prof.  Buhler’s  Introduction  to  his  edition  of 

sqq.,  1657  sqq. ;  viii.  842  sqq.,  947  sqq.,  1334  the  poem,  Bombay,  1875. 
sqq.,  etc.  *  See  notes  vii.  935-937,  259  and  iii.  378. 

1  See  note  vii.  312. 
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Another  and  earlier  work  which  Kalhana  appears  to  have  closely  studied,  is 
Bana’s  Harsacarita,  the  well-known  historical  romance,  describing  the  exploits  of 
King  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj  and  Thanesar.  The  number  of  rare  words  and 
phrases  which  this  text  and  the  Rajatarangini  have  in  common,  and  which  other¬ 
wise  cannot  be  traced,  makes  the  above  conclusion  practically  certain.5  In  style 
and  composition  the  difference  between  Bana’s  work,  with  its  highly  poetical  but 
equally  florid  prose,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Kalhana  is  so  great  that  i)o  slavish  imita¬ 
tion  could  be  imputed  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  understand 
why  the  Kasmirian  author  should  have  devoted  close  attention  to  the  novel  of  Har- 
savardhana’s  court  poet.  It  was  one  of  the  few  older  Sanskrit  compositions  dealing 
with  historical  events  which  are  likely  to  have  enjoyed  popularity  in  his  own  time.® 

7.  Leaving  the  field  of  Kavya  literature  we  must  ascribe  to  Kalhana  a  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Mahdbharata.  Whenever  he  desires  to  illustrate  his 
narrative  by  a  reference  _to  similar  events  or  to  emphasize  a  point  of  moral 
judgment,  he  turns  to  this  vast  store-house  of  traditional  lore.6 7  His  allusions  are 
often  made  to  little-known  episodes  and  obscure  incidents.  The  trouble  which 
their  identification  has  frequently  eost,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  labours  Kalhana 
must  have  devoted  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  gigantic  Epic.  He  seems  to 
have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  Ramayana  though  his  quotations  from 
it  are  less  numerous.8 

We  can  easily  trace  the  connection  between  this  close  study  of  Sanskrit  epic 
literature  and  Kalhana’s  work  as  a  Chronicler.  To  Kalhana  as  to  the  Pandit  of 
the  present  day,  the  legends  clustering  round  the  war  of  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas 
and  the  life  of  Rama,  with  the  mythology  attaching  to  them,  all  appeared  in  the 
light  of  real  history.  What  distinguishes  these  epic  stories  to  the  Indian  mind 
from  events  of  historical  times,  is  only  their  superior  interest  due  to  the  glamour 
of  a  heroic  age,  and  their  record  by  sacred  authority.  We  may  safely  surmise 
that  the  study  of  the  sacred  epics  had  directly  influenced  Kalhana  in  the  choice  of 
his  task. 

We  have  probably  indications  of  Kalhana’s  literary  training  also  in  the 
frequent  incidental  references  which  he  makes  to  particular  poets  and  scholars  in 
the  reigns  of  various  kings.9  These  notices  are  of  considerable  interest  for  the 
history  of  Sanskrit  literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  these  literary  data 
were  derived  from  Kalhana’s  own  reading,  and  which  simply  reproduced  from  the 
earlier  sources  to  be  noticed  thereafter.  Some,  like  the  mention  of  the  poets  who 
flourished  at  Yasovarman’s  court,10  are  more  likely  to  have- been  supplied  by 
current  literary  tradition  than  by  older  Kasmirian  Chronicles.  To  the  former  we 
may  attribute  also  Kalhana’s  acquaintance  with  several  poetical  dicta,  chiefly 
satirical,  which  he  quotes  on  occasion.11  In  addition  it  may  be  noted  that  he  had 


6  Compare  for  detailed  evidence,  Note  i. 

6  Old  MSS.  of  the  Harsacarita  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  Kasmir,  and  a  passage  from  it 
is  quoted  in  the  old  Kasmirian  handbook  of 
rhetoric,  the  Kdvyaprakdsa. 

7  For  Kalhana’s  references  to  the  Mahabha- 

rata,  compare  i.  119  sq. ;  ii.  94  sqq. ;  iii.  276; 

iv.  76,  103,  621,  600,  626,  641 ;  vii.  610,  685, 

804,  1168,  1365,  1476,  1718;  viii.  335,  469, 

670,992,  1093,  1199,  1289,  1355,  2025,  2122, 
2170,2256,  2280,  2305  sq.,  2336,  2789,  2811, 


2848,  2911  sq.,  2948,  2977,  3449.  Several  of 
these  passages  contain  allusions  to  more  than 
one  story  of  the  Mahabharata. 

8  See  iii.  86;  iv.  67,  107 ;  vi.  226;  vii.  1202  ; 
viii.  335,  1355,  1591,  1808  sqq.,  2382,  2976, 
3159,  3449. 

9  See  i.  178;  ii.  16;  iv.  144,  488  sq.,  495 
sqq.,  705  ;  v.  28,  32  sqq.,  204. 

10  iv.  144  (Bhavabhuti,  Vakpatiraja). 

11  iii.  181,  252 ;  iv.  635-637 ;  vii.  1123  sqq. 
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evidently  also  devoted  some  attention  to  the  Jyotihsastra,  as  shown  by  the 
references  made  to  passages  of  Varahamihira’s  Brhatsarnhita.12 

8.  The  literary  affinities  of  Kalhana  which  we  have  just  noticed,  enable  us 
to  trace  also  a  curious  contemporary  reference  to  our  author  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention.  It  is  contained  in  a  passage  of  the  S' rikanthacarita,  a  Kavya 
composed  by  the  poet  Mankha,  a  fellow-countryman  and  contemporary  of  Kalhana. 
This  work,  first  brought  to  light  by  Professor  Biihler,  possesses  interest  for  us 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  xxv.  Canto  which  has-  rightly  been  called  altogether 
unique  in  Sanskrit  literature.13  Mankha  gives  us  there  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Sabha  or  literary  assembly  held  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  minister 
Alariikara,  at  which  he  submitted  his  poem  to  a  gathering  of  Kasmirian  scholars 
and  officials.  He  introduces  to  us  the  guests  present  at  the  occasion  by  their 
names,  in  each  case  adding  some  appropriate  details  as  to  their  respective  S'astras 
and  personal  attainments. 

Professor  Biihler  has  already  shown  that  Mankha  wrote  his  poem  only  a  few 
years  before  the  composition  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  Its  date  must  fall  between 
the  years  A.D.  1128  and  1144. H  Considering  this  close  approach  in  time,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  meet  also  with  Kalhana  in  Alariikara’s  Sabha,  the  representative 
character  of  which  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  no  less  than  thirty  individual 
scholars.  Yet  at  first  we  look  in  vain  for  Kalhana’s  name  in  this  long  list.  Its 
absence  seemed  all  the  .more  curious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Kalhana  himself 
mentions  both  Mankha  and  Alamkara  among  his  contemporaries  and  in  a  manner 
implying  some  acquaintance  with  the  family.1^  In  reality,  however,  Mankha  on 
his  own  part  has  not  failed  to  mention  his  distinguished  fellow-poet,  the  author  of 
our  Chronicle.  But  the  name  by  which  he  refers  to  him,  is,  on  the  first  look,  so 
different  from  our  familiar  “  Kalhana,”  that  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  the 
Chronicler  having  so  far  not  been  recognized  in  this  incognito. 

Mankha  in  his  account  of  the  ‘  Sabha/  devotes  three  verses  to  a  complimentary 
notice  of  the  Kavi  Kalyana.16  He  describes  him  as  holding  a  distinguished 
position  among  the  expert  masters  of  the  Kavya,  as  a  person  whom  ‘‘the  illustrious 
Alakadatta  thought  capable  of  accomplishing  fully  his  chosen  task  [as  a  composer 
of  poetry].”  Of  Kalyana’s  poetic  skill  he  says  that  it  had  become  so  polished  as  to 
be  capable  of  reflecting  like  a  mirror  the  whole  perfection  of  Bilhana's  muse. 


13  i.  55  sq. ;  vii.  1720  ;  viii.  715. 

13  See  Report,  p.  '50. 

14  The  limit  of  the  second  date  is  fixed 
by  two  indications.  Govindacandra,  ruler  of 
Kanauj,  whose  ambassador  Suhala  is  men¬ 
tioned  among  Alamkara’s  guests,  reigned 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  between  a.d. 
1 120  and  1144;  see  Report,  p.  51.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  Kalhana  when  speaking 
of  Alamkara,  Mankha’s  brother,  in  connection 
with  events  which  took  place  a.d.  1144,  men¬ 
tions  him  as  holding  the  high  office  of  Raja- 
sthaniya ;  compare  viii.  2557,  2618,  etc., 
and  note  viii.  2423.  Mankha,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  his  brother  as  Samdhi- 
viyraha,  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (see 
S' rikanthac.  iii.  62;  xxv.  61).  This  must 
have  been  undoubtedly  Alarnkara’s  earlier 
office,  as  Mankha  distinctly  says  that  it  was 


bestowed  upon  him  already  by  King  Sussala. 
Mankha  himself  had  succeeded  to  it  when 
Kalhana  wrote  (see  viii.  3354). 

As  regards  the  limit  of  the  first  date  the 
mention  made  by  Mankha  of  Jayasimha  (a.d. 
1128-1149)  as  his  ruling  sovereign  (iii.  66)  is 
conclusive  evidence.  Prof.  Biihler  took  a.d. 
1135  as  the  earlier  limit  of  date,  but  I  am 
unable  to  find  his  exact  evidence  for  this.  On 
general  grounds  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  S'rikanfha- 
carita  lies  nearer  to  a.d.  1144  than  to  the 
earlier  date ;  comp,  the  reference  made  to 
Aparaditya,  king  of  the  Konkana,  who  still 
ruled,  a.d.  1186. 

16  Compare  notes  viii.  2423,  3354,  and  for 
S'rhadra,  another  brother  of  Mankha,  note 
viii.  2422. 

16  S'rikanthacar.  xxv.  78-80. 
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Finally  it  is  noted  of  him  that  he  knew  no  limit  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
study  of  stories  and  legends  of  many  kinds. 

From  Jonaraja,  the  commentator  of  the  S'rlkanthacarita,  we  learn  that  the 
otherwise  unknown  Alakadatta  whom  Mankha  evidently  wishes  to  mention  as 
Kalyana’s  patron,  held  the  position  of  Samdhivigrahaka  or  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  further  correctly  indicates  that  by  the  kathas,  in  the  study  of  which 
Kalyana  is  said  to  have  been  so  deeply  interested,  the  stories  of  the  Mahabharata 
and  other  epic  texts,  are  meant.  But  of  Kalyana’s  person  himself  the  learned 
commentator  has  nothing  to  tell  us. 

9.  I  think,  we  can  easily  and  conclusively  show  that  this  poet  Kalyana, 
Mankha’s  distinguished  contemporary,  who  emulated  Bilhana  and  who  was  deeply 
read  in  epic  lore,  is  no  one  else  but  our  Kalhana.  The  name  Kalhana  is 
undoubtedly  an  Apabhramsa  form  derived  through  Prakrit  Kallana  from  Skr. 
Kalyana,  which  being  a  word  of  auspicious  meaning  (‘  happy,’  ‘  blessed  ’),  is  often 
found  as  a  proper  name.  The  consonantal  group  ly  becomes  by  a  regular  phonetic 
law  ll  in  Prakrit,  and  this  again  is  liable  to  appear  as  Ih  in  Apabhramsa  and  the 
modern  Indo-Aryan  Vernaculars.  Thus  Skr.  Jcalyam,  ‘  to-morrow,’  which  is  found 
as  kallu  in  Prakrit,  reappears  in  forms  like  kalh,  kdlh,  kalha,  kalha  in  the  several 
modern  Vernaculars.17  The  shortening  of  a  into  a  in  the  second  syllable  is 
similarly  accounted  for  by  well-known  facts  of  phonetic  conversion.18 

In  proof  of  this  derivation  of  Kalhana  <  Kalyana  we  may  point  to  the  inter¬ 
mediary  Prakrit  form  Kallana  which  actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  person  in 
the  Rajataranginl.19  By  its  side  we  meet  in  the  Chronicle  once  with  the  name  in 
its  Apabhramsa  form  Kalhana,  and  more  frequently  with  the  Skr.  form  of  the  name, 
Kalyana ,20  We  can  trace  the  same  name  as  a  feminine  appellation  in  an  exactly 
corresponding  triplet  of  forms.  To  the  Skr.  Kalydnadevi,  ‘  Queen  Kalyana,’  the 
name  borne  by  one  of  Jayaplda’s  queens,  correspond  the  names  Kallana  and 
Kalhanikd  (from  Skr.  *Kalyanika),  borne  by  royal  ladies  at  the  court  of  Kalasa  and 
Jayasimha,  respectively.21 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  note  below  how  often  Kalhana  himself  in  his 
Chronicle  introduces  to  us  the  identical  persons  under  names  which  show  similar 
phonetic  modifications.22  We  can  hence  feel  in  no  way  surprised  on  observing  that 
Mankha  has  recorded  his  fellow-poet’s  name  in  its  correct  Sanskrit  form  while  the 
colophons  of  Kalhana’s  own  work  present  it  in  the  corresponding  Apabhramsa 


17  Compare  Dr.  Grierson’s  Phonology, 
Z.D.M.G.,  1.  p.  32,  §  97. 

Dr.  Grierson,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  this  and 
the  other  references  on  the  phonetic  question 
involved,  mentions  as  further  examples  of  the 
change,  Skr.  ly  >  Pr.  ll  >  Apabh.  Ih,  Skr. 
paryasyati  >  Pr. pallafiai  or  palhatthdi;  comp. 
Hemacandra,  iv.  200 ;  Skr.  cilia,  1  kite  ’  >  Pr. 
cillu  >  Bihari  cil  ovcilh.  The  frequent  change 
of  Pr.  nn  into  nh  ( enhim  for  erinirn,  etc.), 
Vararuci,  iv.  33,  offers  an  exact  parallel. 

is  <<  When  a  word  begins  with  two  long 
syllables,  the  second  of  which  has  the  stress- 
accent,  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  often  attracts  the  first  accent  to  it¬ 
self,  and  the  syllable  which  would  ordinarily 
bear  the  stress-accent,  is  shortened ;  ”  Grier¬ 
son,  Phonology,  §  ll.  Thus  Skr.  Kalyana, 


Pr.  Kallanu  becomes  Ap.  Kalhana.  Compare 
Skr.  paniya  >  Ap.  pdniya ;  Skr.  kdyastha  > 
Pr.  kdydtthu  >  Hindi  kayath,  etc.  See  also 
Hemacandra,  iv.  329. 

>»  vii.  182. 

20  For  Kalhana,  a  Rajaputra,  son  of  Saha- 
deva,  see  viii  926 ;  for  persons  called  Kalyana, 
iv.  679 ;  viii.  609  (abbreviated  from  Kalyana - 
candra),  2605. 

21  Compare  iv.  461,467,  etc.;  vii.  293;  viii. 
1648,  3069. 

The  name  Kalha,  borne  by  the  lord  of 
Kalinjara  who  is  often  mentioned  in  Books 
vii.  and  viii.,  is  evidently  the  Apabhramsa 
representative  of  Skr.  Kalya  (‘  vigorous  ’). 

22  See  below, .§  40,  for  doublets  like  Gar- 
yacandra  >  Gaggacandra  ;  Lofjthaka  >  Lo(haka, 
etc. 
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form.  It  is  likely  that  the  latter  was  the  one  used  ordinarily  by  the  Chronicler 
himself.  He  at  least  shows  no  objection  to  the  use  of  Apabhramsa  names  when 
speaking  of  his  contemporaries,  while  Mankha,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  anxious 
to  preserve  a  quasi-classical  colouring  and  hence  employs  almost  exclusively 
Sanskrit  names  for  the  persons  figuring  in  his  xxv.  Canto. 

The  substantial  identity  of  the  names  as  here  demonstrated,  and  the  coincidence 
in  date  would  alone,  I  believe,  be  sufficient  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Kavi  Kalyana  of  the  S'rlkanthacarita  is  the  same  person  as  Kalhana,  the  author  of 
our  Chronicle.  Any  possible  doubt  on  the  point  must,  however,  give  way  before 
the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the  close  agreement  we  note  between  Mankha’s 
words  regarding  Kalyana  and  our  previous  observations  regarding  Kalhana’s 
literary  leanings.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  Rajatarangini  fully  illustrates  both  the 
influence  of  Bilhana’s  poetry  on  Kalhana  and  the  latter’s  exhaustive  study  of  epic 
literature. 

It  is  certainly  curious  that  Jonaraja  had  evidently  not  realized  the  identity  of 
Kalyana  with  the  author  whose  Chronicle  he  himself  continued.  In  explanation  it 
is  enough  to  point  out  that  Jonaraja  wrote  fully  three  hundred  years  after  the  date 
of  Kalhana,  and  that  his  comments  on  the  S'rlkanthacarita  in  more  than  one 
instance  betray  a  deficient  knowledge  of  the  realia  of  that  earlier  period. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  at  present  to  give  an  explanation  for  Kalhana’s 
complete  silence  as  regards  Alakadatta  whom  Mankha’s  words  seem  to  indicate  as 
his  patron.  Various  reasons  might  be  thought  of,  but  for  none  can  we  find  at 
present  any  evidence.  It  has,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view  that  years  had  passed 
between  the  time  when  Mankha’s  poem  was  composed  and  the  date  of  Kalhana’s 
Chronicle.  Such  an  interval  might  well  have  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
personal  relations  of  the  Chronicler  and  his  former  patron. 


SECTION  III. — KALHANA  AND  HIS  TIME. 

10.  If  Kalhana  had,  like  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  Kavis,  chosen  a 
legendary  tale  or  a  romance  from  the  land  of  fancy  as  the  subject-matter  of  his 
poem,  we  should  have  to  rest  content  regarding  his  personality  with  the  meagre 
details  just  discussed.  Kalhana’s  work,  however,  deals  with  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  events 
which  Kasmir  had  witnessed  within  his  own  lifetime  or  at  least  within  living 
memory. 

These  facts  place  us  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position.  We  are  able  to 
realize  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  which  Kalhana  lived,  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  rarely  attainable  in  the  case  of  any  old  Indian  author.  His  work  gives 
us  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  old  topography  of  Kasmir.  This  again,  combined 
with  the  narrow  limits  and  distinct  geographical  character  of  the  country,  enables 
us  to  restore  with  precision  the  local  milieu  in  which  Kalhana  moved.  Finally  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Kalhana’s  narrative,  particularly  where  it  deals  with 
contemporary  events,  freely  acquaints  us  with  the  author’s  opinions  on  many 
points  relating  to  his.  country  and  its  representative  men  and  classes.  We  shall 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  such  statements  some  safe  conclusions  regarding 
Kalhana’s  character  and  personal  relations. 

The  local  surroundings  in  which  Kalhana’s  life  was  passed,  and  the  historical 
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development  which  accounts  for  the  political  conditions  of  his  own  time,  will  have 
to  be  considered  elsewhere.  Here  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
main  events  of  Kasmir  history  which  fell  within  Kalhana’s  lifetime,  and  their 
influence  on  contemporary  society. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Kalhana,  according  to  his  own  statement,  wrote  his 
work  during  the  years  1148-49.  Various  indications  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
Chronicle  suggest  that  its  author  was  then  no  longer  a  young  man.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  have  more  distinct  evidence  on  this  point  in  Kalhana’s  own  words. 
When  describing  the  events  which  occurred  in  S'rinagar  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1121 
immediately  before  King  Sussala’s  restoration,  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  troops  of  the  usurper  Bhiksacara.1 

There  is  much  in  Kalhana’s  account  of  this  troubled  time  and  of  the  first 
period  of  Sussala’s  reign  (a.d.  1112-20)  that  implies  personal  observation  made  with 
a  mature  mind.  It  is  hence  not  likely  that  Kalhana  should  have  been  a  mere  boy 
at  the  time.  In  view  of  these  considerations  we  can  scarcely  go  far  wrong  if 
we  place  Kalhana’s  date  of  birth  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This 
approximate  date  agrees  fully  with  what  we  know  of  Kalhana’s  father  Canpaka 
whom  we  find  as  an  energetic  officer  holding  a  high  military  post  about 
a.d.  1098.2 

11.  The  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  is  marked  in  the  history  of 
Kasmir  by  an  important  dynastic  revolution  which  brought  about  material  changes 
in  the  political  state  of  the  country.  King  Harsa  whose  rule  (a.d.  1089-1101) 
seems  at  first  to  have  secured  to  Kasmir  a  period  of  consolidation  and  of  prosperous 
peace,  had  subsequently  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  Nero-like  propensities.  Heavy 
fiscal  exactions  necessitated  by  a  luxurious  court,  and  a  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Damaras  who  formed  the  landed  aristocracy,  had  led  to  a  rebellion  under  the 
leadership  of  the  brothers  Uccala  and  Sussala,  two  relatives  of  Harsa  from  a  side 
branch  of  the  Lohara  dynasty,  Harsa  had  succumbed  in  the  struggle  and  had 
found  a  tragic  death  by  murder. 

The  rebel  princes  who  in  their  success  had  threatened  to  become  rivals,  avoided 
a  conflict  for  the  crown  by  a  partition  of  Harsa’s  territories.  Kasmir  was  to  be 
ruled  by  Uccala,  the  elder  brother,  while  the  adjoining  hill-state  of  Lohara,  the 
original  home  of  the  family,  fell  to  Sussala.  The  downfall  of  Harsa  had  been  due 
solely  to  th©  rising  of  the  powerful  Damaras  of  Kasmir,  and  consequently  the  latter 
retained  a  predominance  dangerous  alike  for  the  king  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 
Uccala  seems  to  have  held  his  throne  merely  by  the  unscrupulous  diplomacy  with 
which  he  played  off  one  great  feudal  landholder  against  the  other,  and  his  alliance 
with  the  strongest  of  them,  Gargacandra,  the  lord  of  Lahara.  His  reign  (a.d. 
1101-11)  was  threatened  frequently  by  the  rise  of  pretenders,  and  invasions  on  the 
part  of  his  own  brother  Sussala.  Ultimately  he  was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  trusted  officials. 

Kadda,  one  of  their  number,  whom  they  proclaimed  king,  occupied  the  throne 
only  for  one  brief  day,  December  8th-9th,  a.d.  1111.  Gargacandra  defeated  the 
conspirators  after  a  short  but  bloody  struggle  and  thereupon  became  the  true  king¬ 
maker.3  He  first  put  up  Salhana,  a  half-brother  of  the  murdered  Uccala,  who 
being  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  piimara  allowed  the  kingdom  to 
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time. 


1  viii.  941. 

*  See  above,  §  2. 


3  Compare  Kalhana’s  words,  viii.  425. 
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become  the  scene  of  violent  disorders.  Internecine  struggles  of  rival  Damaras  and 
an  irruption  of  Sussala  followed  by  bloody  persecutions  rendered  Salhana’s  reign  of 
four  months  like  “  a  long  evil  dream.”  4 

Ultimately  Sussala  allied  himself  with  Gargacandra  and  secured  through  his 
help  the  long-coveted  throne.  In  contrast  to  his  elder  brother  he  seems  to  have 
been  personally  brave,  but  rash,  cruel,  and  inconsiderate.  His  rule,  a.d.  1112-28, 
was  practically  one  long  and  disastrous  struggle  with  the  irrepressible  Damaras  and 
with  dangerous  pretenders.  When  Sussala  after  much  fighting  and  treachery  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  destroying  Gargacandra,  the  discontent  of  the  Damaras  broke 
out  in  a  great  general  rebellion.  In  Bhiksacara,  a  grandson  of  Harsa,  who  had 
been  brought  up  abroad,  they  found  the  desired  pretender.  Sussala’s  oppression 
and  senseless  cruelties  increased  their  ranks,  until  they  were  strong  enough  to 
besiege  the  king  in  his  capital.  After  a  protracted  defence  during  which  the 
capital  suffered  severely,  Sussala  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Lohara. 

Bhiksacara  was  crowned  in  the  capital  and  held  nominal  rule  over  Kasmir  for 
a  little  over  six  months  (a.d.  1120-21).  He  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  rival 
Damara  factions,  and  the  royal  authority  was  so  much  reduced  that  Bhiksacara 
was  at  last  in  difficulty  even  about  procuring  food.5  Solemn  fasts  ( prdyopavesa ) 
held  by  the  Brahmans  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere  showed  the  extremity  to  which 
the  people  were  driven  by  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  Damaras  and  their  allies 
in  the  official  classes.  The  eyes  of  the  populace  turned  once  more  towards  Sussala. 
After  successfully  repulsing  a  Kasmirian  force  which  had  been  sent  against  Lohara, 
Sussala  came  back  to  Kasmir,  and  owing  to  the  Damaras’  disunion,  recovered  the 
throne  (a.d.  1121). 

12.  During  the  following  seven  years  civil  war  continued  almost  without 
interruption.  The  king  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  powerful  supporters  of  his 
rival,  and  various  disasters  which  befell  his  troops,  reduced  him  again  and  again  to 
great  straits.  Three  times  S'rinagar  went  through  severe  sieges,  and  famine  and 
fire  added  their  horrors  to  the  sufferings  of  the  capital.  During  these  struggles 
Sussala  maintained  himself  only  owing  to  the  valour  of  his  condottieri  from  the 
lower  hills  and  the  Panjab,  who  served  him  faithfully  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
treachery.  The  contest  was  also  prolonged  by  the  Damaras  finding  their  interests 
directly  served  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  showing  no  desire  to  end 
it  by  a  decisive  victory  of  Bhiksacara.6 

Finally,  in  1128,  Sussala  fell  a  victim  to  a  murderous  plot  which  he  had 
himself  started  for  the  destruction  of  his  rival.  His  son  Jayasimha  who  succeeded 
him,  found  the  Damaras  as  strong  as  ever  and  Bhiksacara  ready  to  march  into 
S'rinagar.  The  means  by  which  he  gradually  secured  a  footing  and  restored  at 
least  a  semblance  of  royal  authority,  were  not  the  reckless  valour  of  his  father,  but 
compromise  with  the  feudal  grandees  and  Macchiavellian  cunning.  For  two  years 
after  his  accession  the  danger  from  Bhiksacara  continued  until  the  brave  pretender 
was  treacherously  entrapped  and  killed  in  a  frontier  castle.  Scarcely  had  this 
enemy  been  put  out  of  the  way,  when  a  successful  conspiracy  placed  the  ancestral 
castle  and  territory  of  Lohara  in  the  hands  of  a  new  pretender,  Lothana,  a  brother 
of  Salhana.  Jayasimha’s  attempt  to  recover  this  serious  loss  ended  in  ignominious 
disaster.  Though  Lohara  was  ultimately  retaken  through  treachery,  Lothana  and 


4  viii.  449. 

3  See  viii.  892. 


6  See  viii.  1028  sqq. 
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Mallarjuna,  another  pretender,  continued  to  harass  Kasmir  for  years.  They  found 
ever  ready  support  among  the  great  Damaras  whose  power  had  remained  uncurbed. 

When  at  last  Mallarjuna  had  been  captured  (a.d.  1135),  the  exhausted 
country  seems  to  have  obtained  a  respite  from  its  troubles  and  sufferings.  This 
was  not  to  last  long.  In  the  year  1143  we  find  Jayasimha  confronted  again  by 
dangerous  rivals.  Bhoja,  the  new  pretender,  a  son  of  Salhana,  obtained  powerful 
allies  in  the  Darads,  the  northern  neighbours  of  Kasmir,  while  all  through  the  land 
the  great  Diimara  houses  were  rising  in  arms.  Dissensions  among  Bhoja’s 
supporters  saved  the  king  from  a  disaster,  but  the  struggle  with  the  feudal  land¬ 
holders  was  severe  and  indecisive.  Ultimately  Jayasimha’s  diplomacy  scored  a 
success  by  a  peaceful  pact  with  Bhoja  (a.d.  1145).  But  Kalhana’s  narrative  shows 
plainly  that  the  forces  of  internal  strife  and  disruption  which  had  crippled  the 
unfortunate  country  ever  since  the  time  of  Harsa,  were  by  no  means  spent  when  he 
wrote  his  Chronicle. 

13.  From  the  brief  summary  of  events  we  have  given  here,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  Kalhana’s  life  passed  in  what  was  for  Kasmir  one  long 
period  of  civil  war  and  political  dissolution.  The  influence  of  this  fact  on  the  plan 
and  spirit  of  his  work  will  be  examined  below.  At  present  we  shall  only  endeavour 
to  trace  the  influence  winch  the  political  condition  of  his  country  is  likely  to  have 
exercised  on  Kalhana’s  life  and  his  personal  relations  with  his  contemporaries. 

We  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  the  dynastic  revolution  which  had  cost  King 
Harsa  his  throne  and  life,  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Kalhana’s  family. 
However  detailed  the  accounts  are  which  we  receive  in  Book  viii.  of  the  officials, 
great  and  small,  who  served  the  succeeding  rulers,  Canpaka’s  name  is  never  found 
among  them.  Yet  a  reference  made  to  him  in  connection  with  the  Bhutesvara  Tirtha 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  he  was  still  living  after  the  year  1135.7  It  is  hence 
evident  that  Kalhana’ s  father,  who  in  Harsa’s  reign  had  occupied  one  of  the  highest 
posts  of  old  Kasmir  administration,  played  no  longer  any  part  in  public  life  after 
that  monarch’s  death.  Whether  this  retirement  was  entirely  voluntary  or  other¬ 
wise,  we  can  no  longer  ascertain.  That  it  was,  however,  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  loyal  attachment  which  Canpaka,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  had  proved 
to  the  last  for  the  ill-fated  king,  seems  likely  enough, 

Kalhana’s  work  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  himself  had  never  held  office 
under  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  new  dynasty  or  otherwise  enjoyed  their  special 
favour.  Considering  the  very  redundant  praise  and  flattery  which  by  custom  and 
literary  tradition  Indian  authors  feel  obliged  to  bestow  on  their  patrons,  the 
negative  evidence  of  the  Chronicle  may  be  considered  decisive  on  this  point.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  Kalhana  wrote  his  poem  by  order  of  Jayasirhha. 
The  outspoken  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  the  king’s  character,  and  the  undis¬ 
guised  allusions  to  the  reprehensible  nature  of  many  of  Ilia  actions  make  it  very 
improbable -that  he  ever  expected  royal  recognition.8 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  style  of  fulsome  flattery  which  Indian 
usage  demands  in  the  relations  of  a  Kavi  towards  his  patron,  the  comparatively  few 
passages  in  which  Kalhana  praises  Jayasimha  or  acknowledges  his  achievements, 
must  appear  very  tame  and  guarded.  They  seem  to  have  been  inserted  merely  on 
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the  ground  of  the  conventional  respect  due  to  the  actual  ruler  and  possibly  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  denunciation  and  its  probable  consequences. 

The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  harsh  if  just  remarks  which  Kalhana 
makes  regarding  the  reign  of  Sussala,  jayasiriiha’s  father.  He  openly  denounces 
the  grave  defects  of  his  character,  his  wanton  cruelties,  avarice,  etc. ;  he  does  not 
even  hesitate  to  record  the  popular  opinion  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon.9 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  significant  that  Kalhana  freely  bestows  the  highest  praise 
on  the  valour  and  heroism  of  the  pretender  Bhiksacara  from  whom  Sussala  and  his 
son  had  suffered  so  much  injury.10  Yet  from  the  manner  in  which  Bhiksacara’s 
reign  is  described,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  this  short-lived  restoration  of  Harsa’s 
dynasty  had  brought  no  benefit  to  Canpaka  or  his  family. 

Among  the  other  pretenders  who  rose  during  Jayasirnha’s  rule,  only  the  brave 
and  considerate  Bhoja  seems  to  have  attracted  Kalhana’s  sympathy.11  It  seems 
that  the  latter  appears  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  information  concerning  recent 
events  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  prince  himself.  For  Lothana,  the  old 
pretender,  and  Mallarjuna,  his  worthless  nephew,  the  Chronicler  has  nothing  but 
bitter  satire  and  undisguised  contempt,  though  they,  too,  like  Bhoja  wdre  living  at 
the  time  at  Jayasirnha’s  court. 

14.  The  eventful  period  into  which  Kalhana’s  life  was  cast,  with  its  rapid 
changes  of  royal  and  private  fortune,  had  given  him  ample  opportunities  to  study 
the  character  of  his  countrymen.  We  canuot  feel  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  truth¬ 
fulness  with  which  certain  of  its  features,  and,  by  no  means  the  mot .  pleasing,  are 
portrayed  in  his  narrative. 

Kalhana  had  evidently  not  failed  to  realize  that  conspicuous  want  of  physical 
and  moral  courage  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Kasmlrian 
population,  and  in  particular  of  the  lower  classes.  He  avails  himself  often  of  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  historical  incidents  to  expose  with  humorous  sarcasm 
the  inveterate  cowardice  and  empty  bragging  of  the  Kasmlrian  soldiery.12  We 
read  of  Kasmir  armies  which  disperse  at  the  sight  or  even  the  rumour  of  a  resolute 
foe,  of  rival  forces  which  both  tremble  in  fear  of  eacli  other,  etc.  Murder  by  a  few 
resolute  ruffians  in  the  royal  palace  is  usually  followed  by  a  general  stampede  of 
guards,  courtiers,  ministers,  and  troops.  The  uncompromising  realism  with  which 
Kalhana  paints  such  scenes  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  estimate  which  experience 
had  led  him  to  form  of  his  countrymen’s  military  valour. 

To  emphasize  his  opinion  still  further  Kalhana  more  than  once  shows  us  in 
contrast  the  bravery  of  the  Rajaputras  and  other  mercenaries  from  abroad  who  in  his 
own  time  were  evidently  the  mainstay  of  Kasmlrian  rulers.13  But  we  can  see  from 
some  sarcastic  allusions  that  the  air  of  superiority  naturally  assumed  by  these 
foreign  adventurers  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Chronicler.11  The  events  of 
Kalhana’s  lifetime  had  shown  him  much  treachery  in  every  form  among  his 
countrymen.  We  can  well  appreciate  the  bitterness  with  which  he  refers  to  those 
in  positions  of  influence  and  trust  who  were  always  ready  to  desert  or  sell 
their  master.15  The  rare  examples  of  faithfulness  on  the  other  hand  find 


9  Compare  e.g.  viii.  654,  675  sqq.,  1141  sqq., 
!60  sqq. 

10  See  viii.  1017  sqq.,  1740  sqq.,  1768,  1776. 

11  See  particularly  viii.  3088  sqq.,  3261  sqq. 
19  Compare  e.g.  vii.  57,  85  sqq.,  118,  1158, 


13  viii.  1082  sqq.,  1047,  1148  sqq. 

14  vii.  1617  ;  viii.  266. 

15  See  e.g.  vii.  1609  sqq.;  viii.  782  sqq.,  803 
sqq.,  824,  923,  941,  927,  1522,  1537,  1735  sqq., 
etc. 
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in  him  a  warm  eulogist  even  when  it  was  displayed  for  his  country’s  or  king’s 
enemies.16 

By  the  side  of  the  treason  ever  rife  in  the  royal  court  and  camp  Kalhana  does 
not  fail  to  notice  the  callous  indifference  with  which  the  Kasmirian  populace  was 
prepared  to  welcome  any  change.  His  graphic  descriptions  of  the  idle  and 
disaffected  city  crowds  and  the  feelings  that  swayed  them,  show  how  thoroughly  he 
understood  the  nature  of  his  compatriots.17  In  these  and  many  other  passages  of 
the  Chronicle  a  certain  aristocratic  hauteur  of  the  author  seems  to  display  itself. 
Other  weaknesses  of  Kasmirian  character  are  recognized  by  him  with  equal 
frankness.18 

15.  Looking  at  Kalhana’ s  attitude  towards  the  various  classes  of  contemporary 
society,  we  note  in  the  first  place  the  open  aversion  and  contempt  he  shows  for  the 
Damaras.  The  overweening  power  and  turbulence  of  these  feudal  landholders  had 
been  the  direct  cause  of  King  Harsa’s  fall  and  all  the  troubles  which  preyed  upon 
the  country  during  Kalhana’s  lifetime.  The  term  daxiju,  ‘robber,’  which  he 
regularly  uses  for  their  designation,  is  characteristic  enough.19  Having  risen  from 
the  agriculturist  population  of  the  Valley,  the  Damaras  even  in  powerful  families 
seem  to  have  retained  much  coarseness  and  boorishness  in  their  ways  and  habits.20 
Kalhana  loses  no  opportunity  to  expose  these  defects.  The  bitterness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Damaras’  cruelty  and  wantonness,  suggests  that  he  or  his  family  had 
personal  reason  to  regret  their  predominance.  The  presence  in  the  land  of  so  many 
petty  tyrants  must  have  weighed  heavily  indeed  not  only  on  the  cultivators  but 
also  on  the  official  class  and  the  Brahman  population  of  the  capital.  The  lands 
from  which  the  latter  drew  their  maintenance  were  in  times  of  internal  trouble  ever 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Damaras.21 

That  Kalhana  though  probably  drawn  by  descent  and  position  towards  the 
official  class  was  by  no  means  partial  to  the  latter,  is  shown  by  many  a  hard  hit  he 
makes  at  the  vices  of  the  ‘  Kayasthas.’ 22  The  great  mass  of  them  was  undoubtedly 
Brahman  by  caste,  corresponding  to  the  present  Kftrkun  of  Kasmir.23  The  numerous 
satirical  allusions  to  the  petty  officials’  oppression  and  greed  and  the  evident  relish 
with  which  Kalhana  details  their  discomfiture  by  more  energetic  rulers,  suggest  that 
he  had  ample  occasion  to  study  their  character  by  personal  experience. 

The  narrative  of  the  Chronicle  allows  us  also  to  judge  of  Kalhana’s  views 
regarding  another  influential  class  of  old  Kasmir,  the  Brahman  priests  or  Purohitas. 
Organized  into  corporations  ( parsad )  at  all  the  more  important  shrines  and 
pilgrimage  places  and  often  possessed  of  great  endowments,  they5 played  more  than 
once  an  important  part  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  country.  The  solemn  fasts 
or  Prayopavesas  to  which  they  were  apt  to  resort  in  critical  circumstances, 
were  evidently  powerful  means  of  coercion  which  weak  rulers  had  reason  to 
dread. 

Kalhana  does  not  hide  his  contempt  for  this  priestly  class  whose  ignorance  was 
equal  to  its  arrogance,  and  bitterly  condemns  their  baneful  interference  in  affairs  of 
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16  Compare  e.g.  vii.  1323  sqq.,  1376,  1411 
sqq.,  1 533  sq  :  viii.  034,  2 157,  2330. 

17  vii.  1400  sqq.;  viii.  702-711,  428  sq. ;  vii. 
1551,  1083. 

18  See  e.g.  viii.  73;  vii.  418. 

19  Compare  note  viii.  7. 

:o  Regarding  tho  origin  of  tire  Dilmaras  and 


the  character  given  to  them  in  tho  Chronicle, 
see  Note  G,  iv.  348. 

21  See  viii.  7(58  sqq.,  1207  sq, 

22  iv.  020  sqq. ;  v.  180,  439;  vii.  149,  1220; 
viii.  53,  85  sqq.,  5(50  sqq. 
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state.  In  the  humorous  descriptions  he  gives  of  several  great  Purohita  assemblies 
he  freely  ridicules  their  combined  self-assertion  and  cowardice  and  shows  scant 
respect  for  their  sacred  character.21  To  those  who  know  the  modern  Pujiirl  of 
Indian  Tirthas  and  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  as  well  as  the  ordinary  Purohita 
is  deservedly  held  by  Brahmans  of  position  and  learning,  Kalhana’s  feelings  will  be 
easily  intelligible.  Various  references  show  that  whatever  respect  traditional 
notions  demanded  for  the  ‘  gods  of  the  earth  ’  in  abstrado,  Kalhana  was  not 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  their  claims  as  a  politicaPfactor.25 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion  that  the  humorous  and  detailed  picture 
which  Kalhana  draws  of  the  cheating  merchant  and  his  ways  in  the  anecdote 
related  of  Uceala,  bears  also  a  distinct  personal  tinge.30  It  is  evidently  taken  from 
life  and  suggests  unpleasant  experiences. 

16.  There  is  much  in  Kalhana’s  detailed  account  of  contemporary  KasmTr 
history  that  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  various  of  its 
most  prominent  actors.  The  high  position  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
would  fully  explain  this.  But  in  view  of  the  impartiality  with  which  Kalhana 
metes  out  both  blame  and  praise  to  contemporary  personages,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  those  with  whom  he  was  specially  connected. 

Friendly  relations  seem  most  probable  in  the  caso  of  the  minister  Bit.hana, 
who  was  one  of  Sussala’s  faithful  companions  in  arms  and  employed  in  an  influential 
position  through  the  whole  reign  of  Jayasimha.  He  is  the  only  one  among  the 
high  officials  of  the  latter  whom  Kalhana  lauds  for  patronage  of  learning.27  The 
Chronicler  gives  an  exceptionally  detailed  record  of  Bilhana’s,  his  wife’s  and 
brother’s  pious  foundations,  and  misses  no  opportunity  to  extol  the  bravery  and 
military  skill  of  the  former.28  Most  characteristic,  however,  is  the  panegyrical 
passage  which  Kalhana  devotes  to  the  description  of  some  costly  adornments  given 
by  Bilhana  to  a  temple  at  Suresvari.29  These  verses  differ  markedly  in  style  from 
Kalhana’s  usual  references  to  such  subjects.  They  look  very  much  like  a  small 
Prasasti  or  laudatory  poem  composed  specially  by  the  Kavi  in  honour  of  the  newly- 
consecrated  gift  of  his  friend  or  patron.  Only  a  personal  connection  of  this  kind 
could  justify  and  explain  the  digression. 

Ai.amkara,  too,  who  held  high  posts  in  the  later  reign  of  Jayasimha,  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  distinction.  We  know  from  the  Kavya  of  his  brother  Mankha  that 
Alarhkara  was  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  a  patron  of  scholars.30  Mankha 
himself  is  only  once  named  by  Kalhana  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  while  no 
reference  "is  made  to  his  capacity  as  a  fellow-poet.31  Also  for  Udaya,  lord  of  the 
‘  Gate,’  Kalhana  seems  to  have  cherished  feelings  of  special  regard.32 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  evident  respect  with  which  Kalhana  speaks 
throughout  of  Bajavadana,  who  had  only  a  few  years  before  headed  a  dangerous 
rebellion  against  Jayasimha.33  As  the  narrative  itself  does  not  show  special  reason 
for  this  exceptional  treatment,  personal  relations  with  the  Chronicler  naturally 
suggest  themselves. 


24  Compare  regarding  Purohitas  and  their 
‘Prayas,’  v.  465  sqq. ;  vii.  13  sqq.;  viii.  901 
sqq.,  939  sq. 

2i  See  v.  461  sqq. ;  vi.  2  sq. :  viii.  768-777, 
2737  sqq. 

28  See  viii.  128  sqq. 

27  viii.  2404. 


s  viii.  2405-2418,  2813-38,  2909  sqq.,  3355 
sqq. 

2a  viii.  8364-70. 

;,u  Compare  for  Alaihkfira  note  viii;  2423. 

31  viii.  3354 
“  viii.  2501  sqq . 

viii.  2695  sqq.,  2723  sqq.,  2y93. 
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17.  Scanty  indeed  are  the  data  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  Chronicle 
regarding  its  author’s  personality.  They  cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  which  his 
reticence  regarding  himself  has  caused  us.  Yet  there  is  one  important  point  con¬ 
cerning  Kalhana,  on  which  full  light  is  thrown  by  the  work  itself.  It  is  impossible 
to  peruse  the  Chronicle,  and  in  particular  its  later  portions,  without  realizing  that 
the  poet  who  wrote  it,  had  an  observant  eye  and  an  open  mind  for  the  affairs  of  the 
world  around  him.  He  displays  no  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  country’s  material  conditions,  interest  in  antiquarian  details 
even  of  the  humblest  kind,  and  in  the  facts  of  every-day  life.  All  these  are  features 
which  show  us  Kalhana  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
Kavi. 

His  literary  training,  indeed,  had  been  of  the  strictly  traditional  type,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  employed  it  shoWs  no  conscious  departure  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  norm.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  Kalhana  was  not  a  man  of  the  schools,  absorbed 
in  his  Sastras  and  content  to  make  his  living  by  them. 

There  is  another  interesting  observation  to  be  gathered  from  the  Chronicle. 
We  know  that  also  in  ancient  India,  as  elsewhere,  the  question  of  demand  and 
supply  has  exercised  its  potent  influence  on  literary  production.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  from  this  point  of  view  for  the  composition  of  the  Rajatarangim. 
The  Kasmir  court  of  Kalh  ana’s  time  was  not  the  place  where  scholarly  or  poetic 
merit— so  closely  connected  in  thn  Indian  mind — could  lead  to  honours  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  We  may  take  it  for  certain  that  the  Chronicle  was  not  written  under 
the  patronage  of  the  ruling  prince  nor  with  a  special  view  to  securing  his  favour. 

Considering  these  facts  and  those  features  in  the  Chronicle  which  are 
characteristic  for  the  author’s  personality,  we  finally  may  perhaps  hazard  an 
opinion  regarding  the  motives  which  had  induced  Kalhana  to  undertake  this  task. 
Born  from  a  family  of  rank  and  note  he  could  have  expected  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  affairs  of  his.  country  like  his  father  had  before  him.  Adverse  political 
circumstances,  however,  and  perhaps  family  policy,  had  closed  to  him  the  career  of 
a  soldier  or  administrator.  What  use  more  congenial  to  his  hereditary  tastes  could 
he  then  make  of  his  literary  training  than  by  recording  the  traditions  regarding  the 
history  of  his  country  and  his  views  on  the  times  he  had  lived  through  ? 

Seen  in  this  light,  much  of  what  strikes  us  as  individual  and  peculiar  in 
Kalhana’s  narrative  assumes  its  proper  and  significant  aspect.  We  can  thus 
understand  his  strongly-marked  political  opinions  and  his  thorough  grasp  of  the 
internal  history  of  contemporary  events.  The  notable  accuracy  and  interest  with 
which  the  details  of  military  operations  are  often  set  forth,  and  which  seem  to 
betoken  at  least  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war,  become  intelligible. 
The  extensive  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Kasmlr  which  we  must  ascribe  to 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  opportunities  which  his 
means  and  position  afforded  for  trakel.  Finally  we  can  thus  account  for  that 
independence  of  judgment  which  Kalhana  displays  throughout  in  regard  to  con¬ 
temporary  events  and  persons. 

But  these  and  other  important  fa'Cts  touching  upon  Kalhana’s  character  as  a 
historian  will  become  clearer  when  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
scope  and  nature  of  his  Chronicle. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RAJATARANGINl :  ITS  SCOPE  AND  CHARACTER. 

SECTION  I. — KALHANA’S  CONCEPTION  OF  HIS  TASK. 

18.  The  interest  and  importance  which  Kalb ana’s  work  possesses  for  us,  lies 
in  its  character  as  a  historical  record  and  in  the  mass  of  detailed  information  it 
furnishes  regarding  the  conditions  of  ancient  Kasmir.  This  fact,  however,  must 
not  make  us  forget  that  to  its  author  it  was  in  the  first  place  a  Kavya.  By  con¬ 
sidering  this  aspect  of  the  work  first  we  shall  be  better  able  to  do  justice  to  its 
objeot  and  character. 

We  have  already  above  glanced  at  the  conditions  which  oblige  us  to  look  for 
historical  records  in  the  products  of  rhetorical  Sanskrit  poetry.  The  growth  of 
history  has  had  its  close  connection  with  poetry  in  classical  literature  too ;  the 
‘  father  of  History  ’  has  not  without  good  reason  been  called  another  Homer.1 
But  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong  were  we  to  see  in  the  Kavyas  with  historical 
subjects  a  parallel  to  the  development  which  led  in  Greece  from  epic  poetry  to  the 
earliest  historical  prose. 

With  more  justice  we  may  recall  to  our  mind  that  history  was  yet  even  to 
Cicero  opus  hoc  unum  maxime  oratorium.  Rome,  long  after  Thucydides  and 
Polybios,  saw  in  history  only  a  matter  for  the  display  of  rhetorical  skill  and  a 
collection  of  facts  useful  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles.2  We  have  only 
to  substitute  the  Alamkarasastra  for  the  art  of  the  rhetor  in  order  to  realize  the 
resemblance  between  this  attitude  and  Kalhana’s  conception  of  his  task.  Of  the 
latter  the  introductory  verses  with  which  his  work  opens,  furnish  characteristic 
evidence. 

“  Worthy  of  praise  is  that  power  of  true  poets,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
surpasses  even  the  stream  of  nectar,  inasmuch  as  by  it  their  own  bodies  of  glory 
as  well  as  those  of  others  obtain  immortality.  Who  else  but  poets  resembling 
Prajapatis  and  able  to  bring  forth  lovely  productions,  can  place  the  past  times 
before  the  eyes  of  men  ?  ” 

This  praise  of  the  poet’s  art  finds  its  significant  place  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Chronicle.  It  alone  would  suffice  to  characterize  the  relation  which  the  author 
sees  between  his  art  and  the  subject-matter  of  his  narrative.  It  is  his  skill  as  a 
Kavi,  the  merit  of  his  poetic  composition,  which  is  to  save  from  oblivion  the  history 
of  his  country. 

19.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  find  Kalhana  first 
judging  his  subject  not  as  to  its  intrinsic  interest  but  with  regard  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  offers  for  conventional  treatment  as  a  Kavya.  “  Though  in  view  of  the 
length  of  the  narrative  diversity  could  not  be  secured  by  means  of  amplification, 
still  there  may  be  found  in  it  something  that  will  please  the  right-minded.” 
Diversity  ( vaicitrya )  is  a  quality  which  the  canons  of  the  Alamkarasastra  distinctly 


'  Taine,  Esmi  sur  Lite  Live,  p.  334. 


2  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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prescribe  for  poetical  compositions.  Much  of  the  endless  similes,  the  hackneyed 
descriptions  of  seasons,  scenery,  etc.,  which  help  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary 
Mahakavya,  is  directly  due  to  this  requirement. 

The  Rajatarangini  is  comparatively  free  from  these,  to  our  taste  burdensome, 
embellishments.  Its  narrative  shows  for  the  greatest  part  a  relative  directness  and 
simplicity  of  diction  for  which  we  must  feel  grateful.  But  Kalhana  is  anxious  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  by  ho  mean?  due  to  conscious  neglect  of  literary  precept 
and  tradition.  Still  less  could  we  ascribe  it  to  the  author’s  want  of  skill  in  this 
kind  of  poetic  ‘  amplification.’  Through  the  whole  of  the  Chronicle  we  meet  with 
verses  showing  all  the  elaborate  rhetorical  ornaments  which  appertain  to  the  style 
of  a  Mahakavya.  More  than  one;  digression  is  made  for  the  sake  of  highly  fiorid 
descriptions  of  a  conventional  type.3  Making  full  allowance  for  these  features  in 
Kalhana’s  work,  it  is  yet  easy  to  realize  that  they  play  in  it  a  far  less  prominent 
part  than  in  compositions  like  the  Harsacarita  and  Vikramaiikadevacarita. 
Kalhana’s  direct  reference  to  the  “  length  of  the  narrative  ”  clearly  indicates  the 
reason  for  this  marked  difference. 

Kalhana  tells  us  also  elsewhere  how  the  subject-matter  he  had  chosen  has 
influenced  his  work  as  a  poet.  The  rules  of  the  Alamkarasastra  make  it  necessary 
for  a  Kavya  or  its  main  component  parts  to  exhibit  a  characteristic  'Rasa’  or 
sentiment.  Kalhana  informs  us  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  resignation  ( suntarasa ) 
which  is  to  reign  supreme  in  his  work-.4  He  justifies  its  choice  by  a  reference  to 
the  instability  of  everything  human  which  is  so  amply  illustrated  by  his  narrative. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  desire  of  emphasizing  this  main  Rasa  which  makes  Kalhana 
treat  at  exceptional  length  the  stories  of  those  kings  who  ended  their  reigns  by  acts 
of  pious  renunciation  or  otherwise  in  a  pathetic  manner.5  Nor  can  it  be  considered 
accidental  that  four  out  of  the  eight  Books  into  which  his  work  is  divided,  close 
with  descriptions  of  this  character.6 

20.  It  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  choice  of  this  ‘  sentiment  ’  that  we 
can  most  clearly  trace  the  didactic  features  of  Kalhana’s  work.  The  transitory 
nature  of  all  mundane  glory,  the  uncertainty  of  royal  possessions,  and  the  retribu¬ 
tion  which  inevitably  follows  offences  against  the  moral  laws,  these  are  lessons 
which  Kalhana  never  tires  of  impressing  upon  his  readers.  The  chapters  of  Kasmir 
history  which  lay  nearest  to  his  own  time,  and  which  he  knew  best,  furnish 
Kalhana  with  ample  illustrations  for  these  texts.  In  the  same  way,  acts  of  policy, 
statecraft,  and  individual  conduct  are  again  and  again  made  the  object  of  general 
reflections  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  Dharma  or  Nitisastra. 

It  is  Kalhana’s  custom  to  emphasize  striking  examples  by  references  to  similar 
incidents  narrated  in  the  Mahabharata  or  Ramayana.  We  know  how  closely 
quotations  of  this  kind  correspond  to  the  largely  didactic  character  of  the  great 
Indian  Epics.  Their  remarkable  frequency  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  has  hence  its 
particular  significance.  The  same  purpose  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  verses 
setting  forth  maxims  of  proverbial  wisdom  aud  their  illustrations,  which  we 
find  inserted  through  the  whole  of  Kalhana’s  narrative.7 


3  Compare  e.g.  i.  208  sq. ;  iii.  414  sqq. ;  v. 
343  sqq.;  vii.  928  sqq.,  1559  sqq.;  viii.  842 
sqq.,  948  sqq.,  979  sqq.j  1744  sqq.,  2148  sqq. 
3366  sqq.,  etc. 

4  123. 

4  Compare  i.  367  sqq. ;  ii.  153  sqq. ;  iii.  512 


sqq.  ;  iv.  380  sqq. ;  vii.  1646  sqq.  (Harsa’s  tragic 
end). 

6  See  the  concluding  parts  of  Taraiigas,  i.- 
iii.,  vii. 

7  See  e.g.  vi.  273,  364 ;  vii.  36,  136,  483,  504 
sqq.,  616,  824,  etc. 
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It  would  be  of  great  interest  if  we  could  trace  the  origin  of  this  didactic 
character  which  is  so  strongly  accentuated  in  the  RajataranginI  and  yet  foreign  to 
the  great  mass  of  extant  Kavya  literature.  Have  we  to  see  in  it  a  result  of  the 
close  study  which  Kalhana,  as  we  have  seen,  had  personally  devoted  to  the  Epics? 
Or  was  it  present  already  in  the  earlier  Chronicles  which  Kalhana  had  known  and 
probably  followed  as  models  ?  If  the  latter  assumption  were  right  we  could 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Epic  literature  has  had  its  share  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sanskrit  historical  poetry.  Unfortunately  the  works  which  preceded 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle,  are  lost,  and  in  their  absence  this  question,  with  many  others, 
must  remain  unanswered. 


SECTION  II. —  KALIIANA’s  SOURCES. 
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21.  The  interest  which  attracts  us  to  Kalhana’s  work,  is  mainly  due  to  its 
character  as  a  historical  record.  Whatever  can  assist  us  in  estimating  correctly  its 
value  from  this  point  of  view,  may  claim  our  special  and  close  attention.  Here, 
too,  we  are  able  to  turn  to  the  author  himself  for  guidance. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  reassuring  to  find  Kalhana  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
historical  impartiality.  Immediately  after  the  panegyric  on  poetic  intuition  with 
which  his  introduction  opens,  he  declares  that  poet  alone  “  worthy  of  praise  whose 
word,  like  that  of  a  judge,  keeps  free  from  love  or  hatred  in  relating  the  facts  of 
the  past.”  1  In  this  emphatic  declaration  and  the  prominence  given  to  it  we  feel 
something  of  the  historian’s  spirit.  Still  more  we  must  hold  it  to  Kalhana’s  credit 
that  he  has  taken  care  to  indicate,  at  least  generally,  the  materials  which  he  had 
used  for  his  narrative. 

He  frankly  acknowledges  in  his  introduction  that  the  subject-matter  of  his 
work  had  been  treated  by  others  before  him.3  In  order  to  justify  his  own  enter¬ 
prise  he  subjects  these  earlier  compositions  to  a  brief  review  which  is  of  considerable 
historical  interest.  We  learn  from  it  that  there  had  been  extensive  works  of 
ancient  date  containing  the  royal  chronicles  of  Kasnur.  In  Kalhana’s  time  these 
works  no  longer  existed  in  a  complete  state.  Kalhana  attributes  their  partial  loss  to 
the  composition  of  Suvrata,  who  had  condensed  their  contents  in  a  kind  of  hand¬ 
book.  We  know  hew  often  in  India  the  appearance  of  a  convenient  abstract  has 
led  to  the  neglect  and  subsequent  loss  of  all  earlier  works  on  the  subject. 
Kalhana  refers  to  the  popularity  of  Suvrata’s  poem,  but  calls  it  troublesome  reading 
owing  to  the  author’s  misplaced  learning.  The  Kavya  character  of  this  composi¬ 
tion  can  henfie  safely  be  concluded. 

22.  Kalhana  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had  inspected  “  eleven  works  of 
former  scholars  containing  the  chronicles  of  the  kings,”  besides  the  Nilamata- 
jmrdna.  The  latter  we  still  possess.  We  shall  ha.ve  occasion  below  to  refer  to  it 
in  connection  with  some  royal  names  which  Kalhana  avowedly  took  from  this 
source.  Of  the  other  texts  we  know  nothing  but  the  names  of  three  of  the 
authors. 

Ksemendra’s  ‘List  of  Kings’  ( nrjmvali )  was  evidently  a  work  of  some 
popularity  and  pretension  ;  for  Kalhana  singles  it  out  for  special  mention  imme- 
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diately  after  Suvrata’s  handbook.  He  acknowledges  it  to  be  “  the  work  of  a 
poet,”  but  charges  it  with  showing  mistakes  in  every  single  part,  “  due  to  a  certain 
want  of  care.”  Ksemendra,  the  Kasmirian  poet  and  polyhistor,  lived  about  a 
century  before  Kaihana’s  own  time.  The  numerous  compositions  we  still  possess 
from  his  hand,  show  him  rather  as  a  prolific  compiler  than  as  a  writer  of 
originality  and  skill.3  Kaihana’s  judgment  on  his  Chronicle  of  Kasmir  kings  was 
therefore  in  all  probability  well  merited.  All  the  same  we  must  greatly  regret  its 
loss.  For  judging  from  the  mechanical  way  in  which  Ksemendra  in  other  extant 
works  has  reproduced  his  materials,  we  might  have  expected  to  derive  from  his 
Chronicle  much  useful  information  regarding  his  own  and  Kaihana’s  original 
sources. 

The  other  two  earlier  Chroniclers  whom  Kalhana  refers,  to  by  name,  are  quoted 
as  authorities  for  certain  entries  in  the  early  part  of  his  dynastic  list.  From 
Padmamihira  Kalhana  took  the  eight  royal  names  beginning  with  Lava.  The 
former  himself  had  obtained  this,  .as  we  shall  see,  very  doubtful,  information  from 
the  work  of  the  Pasupata  ascetic  Helaraja  who  had  composed  a  1  List  of  Kings  1 
(. Pdrthivdvali ).4  Kalhana  ascribes  to  the  latter  the  considerable  extent  of  twelve 
thousand  S'lokas.  But  the  terms  in  which  he  mentions  Helaraja’s  Chronicle,  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  had  no  direct  access  to  it.  Chavillakara’s  work,  hewever, 
which  furnished  Kalhana  with  the  names  of  Asoka  and  some  other  kings,  was 
certainly  in  his  hands,  as  he  gives  us  a  direct  quotation  from  it. 

From  the  titles  of  these  earlier  compositions  and  the  matter  for  which  they  are 
quoted  as  authorities,  it  can  safely  be  concluded  that  they  began  their  accounts  of 
Kasmir  history  with  the  earliest  period.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  the  case  with  all  of  the  eleven  works  which  Kalhana  inspected.  When 
indicating  the  scope  of  his  work,  he  distinctly  speaks  of  authors  who  had  composed 
“  each  the  history  of  those  kings  whose  contemporaries  they  were.”  5  The  task  of 
supplementing  their  narrative  by  an  account  of  more  recent  events  is  described 
by  Kalhana  as  one  which  would  not  satisfy  his  own  ambition.  It  'is  evident 
that  Kalhana  alludes  here  to  compositions  which  did  not  embrace  the  whole 
of  Kasmir  history,  but  were  content  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where 
earlier  Chroniclers  had  dropped  it.  Works  of  this  type  we  actually  possess  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Jonaraja,  S'rlvara  and  Prajyabhatta,  which  form  successive  continua¬ 
tions  of  the  Rajataraiiginl.  Kalhana  speaks  somewhat  contemptuously  of  such 
works.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  authentic  record  of  contemporary  events  which 
they  are  likely  to  have  contained,  might  in  our  eyes  have  amply  compensated  for 
their  limited  scope  and  any  possible  want  of  poetic  merit. 

23.  In  contradistinction  to  compositions  of  the  kind  last  named  Kalhana 
describes  his  own  work  as  an  endeavour  “  to  give  a  connected  account  where  the 
narrative  of  past  events  has  become  fragmentary  in  many  respects.”  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  used  not  only  the  earlier  Chronicles  already  referred  to,  but  also  records  of 
another  and  more  original  description.  Kalhana  tells  us  that  he  has  overcome 
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See  Buhler,  lie-port,  pp,  4H  sqq. 

1  have  spared  no  efforts  in  the  endeavour 
to  bring  to  light  a  copy  of  Ksemendra’s 
Nrpdouli  from  Kasmirian  libraries.  Like 
Prof.  Biihler  I  had  long  hoped  that  the  work 
might  yet  be  recovered  from  some  ;  fjarta.’ 
Repeated  offers  of  substantial  rewards  have, 


however,  failed  to  draw  it  forth.  I  fear  there¬ 
fore  that  the  statement  made  to  Prof.  Biihler 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  work  in  Kasmir  was 
only  an  ignis  fatuus. 

*  i.  17,  18. 

"  Compare  notes  i.  9,  10. 
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“the  trouble  arising  from  many  errors,  by  looking  at  the  inscriptions  recording  the 
consecration  of  temples  and  grants  by  former  kings,  at  the  laudatory  inscriptions 
and  at  written  texts  ( smtra ).”6  The  character  of  the  various  documents  named 
has  been  fully  explained  in  the  note  on  the  passage.  Here  we  may  only  call 
attention  to  the  general  importance  of  this  statement.  It  shows  that  Kalhana, 
besides  being  a  Kavi,  was  also  an  antiquarian,  interested  in,  and  acquainted  with, 
such  original  historical  documents  as  his  country  could  furnish.  To  find  an  author 
of  Sanskrit  poetry  ready  to  take  up  the  part  of  am  antiquarian  student,  is  a  fact  as 
rare  as  it  is  gratifying. 

Kalhana’s  Chronicle  contains  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  actual  use  of  such 
materials  as  his  words  indicate.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
detailed  and  exact  data  he  gives  regarding  the  foundation  of  temples  and  other 
religious  buildings,  the  origin  of  particular  sacred  images,  etc.,  was  obtained  from 
dedicatory  inscriptions.  In  the  same  way  probably  much  of  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  which  Kalhana  displays  as  to  ‘  Agraharas  ’  and  similar  endowments,  was 
obtained  direct  from  the  original  grants  on  copper-plates  and  similar  records.7 
To  laudatory  inscriptions  ( prasasti )  which  for  the  modern  student  of  Indian 
history  are  often  so  valuable  sources  of  information,  we  must  ascribe  at  least 
one  distinct  notice  of  the  RajatarahgiiiT.8  In  the  numerous  references  to 
authors  and  literary  events  we  can  clearly  trace  the  use  of  those  data  which 
manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  works  often  furnish  regarding  their  authors’  personality 
and  time.9 

Inscriptions  and  written  works  were,  however,  not  the  only  antiquarian 
materials  which  Kalhana  had  made  use  of.  Various  allusions  show  that  the 
historical  information  conveyed  by  the  old  coinage  of  the  country  had  not  escaped 
his  attention.10  Elsewhere  we  find  Kalhana  referring  to  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  which  he  had  himself  inspected  ;  and  from  the  curious  traditions  he 
records  of  them,  we  see  that  he  had  evidently  taken  pains  to  follow  up  their 
origin  and  history.11  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  various  references 
concerning  public  offices  and  institutions. 12 

24.  With  the  antiquarian  data  thus  collected  we  may  fitly  class  also  the  in¬ 
formation  which  Kalhana  owed  to  popular  tradition.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Kalhana  had  taken  many  of  the  legends  and  anecdotes  so  frequent  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  narrative,  direct  from  the  traditional  lore  current  in  his  own  time  and 
not  from  earlier  writers.  This  is  proved  in  numerous  cases  by  the  clearly  local 
character  of  the  accounts  reproduced  or  the  manner  of  their  relation.18  It  scarcely 
requires  to  be  explained  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  historical  value  of 
these  stories  that  we  welcome  their  preservation  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  But  they 
enable  us  often  to  trace  the  earlier  forms  of  local  traditions  still  extant  in  Kasmir, 
and  always  furnish  interesting  details  bearing  on  the  ancient  topography  or  folk¬ 
lore  of  the  Valley.  In  some  instances  we  find  Kalhana  distinctly  specifying  popular 


f’  i.  16. 

7  Compare  for  references  the  Index,  s.vv. 
Agrahara,  Endowments. 

8  i.  344. 

*  See  Index,  s.v.  Authors. 

10  Compare  notes  iii.  103  ;  vi.  177  ;  vii.  926. 

11  See  e.g.  i.  194;  iii.  78;  iv.  262,  336,  418, 
471  (viii.  81). 

13  iii.  383  ;  iv.  243  ;  vii.  126  sq. 


13  i.  131  sqq.  (story  of  Krtydsrama  Vihftra) ; 
i.  166-167  (legend  of  the  Damodara  Udar) ; 
i.  263  sqq.  (destruction  of  A arapura);  i.  331 
sqq. ;  ii.  129 ;  iii.  336-349  (foundation  of 
Provarapum) ;  iii.  374  sqq.;  iv.  603-611 
(foundation  of  Jayapura);  v.  68  sqq.  ( Suyya's 
river-regulation;  see  particularly  v.  101,  107), 
etc. 
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traditions  which  differed  from  the  accounts  accepted  by  himself  or  the  authorities 
he  followed.11 

The  very  detailed  record  Kalhana  gives  us  of  the  history  of  Kasmir  in  his  own 
time,  was  undoubtedly  based  mainly  on  personal  knowledge  and  on  the  relations  of 
contemporary  witnesses.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  lengthy  narrative  of  the 
Eighth  Book  so  valuable  to  us.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  where  Kalhana  distinctly  mentions  his  personal  recollection  of  an  incident 
connected  with  Sussala’s  restoration,-  a.d.  1121. 15  But  Kalhana  has  been  able  to 
transmit  to  us  first-hand  information  also  for  an  earlier  period.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Canpaka,  his  father,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  King  Harsa’s  time  (a.d.  1089-1101).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Kalhana’s 
accurate  and  vivid  account  of  this  monarch’s  reign  and  tragic  end  is  largely  based 
on  the  communications  of  his  father.16  Kalhana,  when  describing  the  execution  of 
Tanvanga’s  grandsons  which  took  place  about  A.D.  1095,  directly  quotes  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  persons  still  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote.17  Elsewhere,  too,  he  refers  to 
living  witnesses  of  the  times  of  Harsa.18  Family  traditions,  often  remarkably 
tenacious  even  in  modern  Kasmir,  are  likely  to  have  furnished  the  Chronicler  with 
otherwise  unrecorded  details  also  for  a  much  earlier  epoch.  In  one  instance  we  can 
trace  back  to  this  channel  the  mention  of  an  incident  fully  two  hundred  years 
before  Kalhana’s  own  time.19 


SECTION  III. — KALHANA’S  CRITICAL  HORIZON. 

25  The  preceding  inquiry  has  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  materials 
which  furnished  Kalhana  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  work.  If  we  wish  to  learn 
something  of  his  character  as  a  historian,  we  must  attempt  to  ascertain  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  he  has  used  them. 

At  the  outset  of  this  task  we  encounter  a  serious  difficulty.  Kalhana’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  sources,  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
relative  value  he  attached  to  them,  of  the  method  or  principles  that  guided  him  in 
their  selection.  He,  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  mention  of  “  the  trouble 
arising  from  many  errors  ”  in  the  earlier  records.  He  acknowledges  that  “  the 
narrative  of  past  events  has  become  fragmentary  in  many  respects.”  Elsewhere  he 
claims  for  his  narrative  the  merit  of  being  “  useful  where  the  accounts  regarding 
the  place  and  time  of  kings  are  fluctuating.”  1  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  plain 
avowal  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  besetting  his  subject,  Kalhana,  except  in  the 
isolated  instances  already  quoted,  nowhere  indicates  his  authorities.  None  of  the 
earlier  Chronicles  which  he  had  used,  are  available  to  us  for  comparison.  Other 
historical  documents  that  might  allow  us  to  control  Kalhana’s  method  of  work,  such 
as  coins,  inscriptions,  foreign  records,  are  also  unfortunately  but  rarely  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  Hence  our  estimate  of  Kalhana’s  character  as  a  Chronicler  must  be  based 
mainly  on  internal  evidence. 

14  i.  312  sqq. ;  iii.  456  sqq. ;  iv.  367  sqq. ;  viii.  17  vii.  1066. 

1460  sqq.  18  vii.  942. 

15  vii;.  895.  w  vi.  135. 

16  See  above,  §  2.  _ _ _ 
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)stimate  of  sources.  none  0f  the  earlier  Chronicles  he  used  could  have  dated  back  further  than  about 
three  hundred  years  before  his  own  time.  Most  of  his  written  sources  were  in  all 
probability  even  of  more  recent  date.  As  we  go  back  from  the  Fifth  Book  where 
with  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  we  seem  to  reach  contemporary  records,  the 
narrative  becomes  more  and  more  legendary  and  anecdotal.  Yet  Kalhana  shows  no¬ 
wise  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  wide  gulf  which,  in  point  of  historic  truth,  separates 
the  various  portions  of  his  narrative.  With  the  same  assurance  and  good  faith  he 
reproduces  the  bare  lists  of  regal  names,  interspersed  with  local  and  other  legends, 
we  find  in  the  first  three  books,  and  the  detailed  and  authentic  account  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  reign^.  Of  the  defects  of  the  records  and  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  according  to  Kalhana’s  introduction  rendered  his  task  so  difficult,  we  nowhere 
receive  a  distinct  indication.  Of  the  means  adopted  to  fill  the  gaps  of  the  earlier 
narratives  and  of  the  grounds  of  decision  in  the  case  of  discrepancies  no  information 
is  ever  vouchsafed  to  us.  Varioms  versions  are  but  rarely  quoted  and  then,  too, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  popular  rumours  and  beliefs,  between  which  the  author  does 
not  attempt  to  decide.2  In  two  instances  only  does  Kalhana  mention  a  different 
opinion  with  a  view  to  refuting  it.3 

Kalhapa’s  Miraculous  stories  and  legends  taken  from  traditional  lore  are  related  in  a 

credulity.  form  showing  that  the  Chronicler  fully  shared  the  naive  credulity  from  which  they 
had  sprung.  Manifest  impossibilities,  exaggerations  and  superstitious  beliefs  such 
as  which  we  must  expect  to  find  mixed  up  with  historical  reminiscences  in  popular 
tradition,  are  reproduced  without  a  mark  of  doubt  or  critical  misgiving.  Kalhana, 
indeed,  refers  once  to  more  sceptical  persons  of  his  own  time,  “  whose  minds  are 
swayed  by  doubts  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Meghaviihana  and  other 
ancient  kings.”4  The  purpose  of  this  reference,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  he, 
himself,  was  not  one  of  them.  For  speaking  of  King  Harsa’s  mad  proceedings  he 
notes  that  owing  to  their  extraordinary  nature,  they  are  likely  to  be  doubted  in  the 
future  just  as  those  stories  of  the  early  kings..  The  latter  were  to  Kalhp.na’s  mind 
evidently  as  real  as  Ilarsa’s  extravagances  with  which  he  compares  them  in  point 
of  strangeness. 

Want  of  historical  26.  All  the  above  observations  combine  to  show  that  Kalhana  knew  nothing 

criticism.  0f  that  C1qtical  spirit  which  to  us  now  appears  the  indispensable  qualification  of  the 
historian.  Prepared  as  he  himself  is  to  believe,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  have 
chosen  his  authorities  with  special  regard  to  their  reliability,  or  their  closeness  to 
the  events  they  profess  to  relate.  Still  less  can  we  credit  him  with  a  critical 
examination  of  the  statements  he  chose  to  reproduce  from  them.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  were  we  to  lay  all  the  defects  of  the  Chronicle  which  result  from 
this  attitude,  solely  on  Kalhana’s  shoulders.  We  know  how  recent  a  growth  even 
in  the  West  that  system  of  critical  principles  is  upon  which  modern  historical 
science  rests.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  had  ever  been 
recognized  even  in  part  by  any  of  Kalhana’s  forerunners  and  models. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  those  portions  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle 
which  are  most  open  to  critical  objection,  owe  their  want  of  historical  value  largely 
to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  earlier  records.  Kalhana’s  account  of  the 
period  preceding  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  furnishes  us  on  the  whole  only  with 
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bare  dynastic  lists  and  with  traditions  often  of  a  very  legendary  nature  concerning 
certain  individual  Icings.  But  it  is  scarcely  Kalhana  himself  whom  we  have  to 
blame  for  this  absence  of  more  substantial  information. 

Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  these  scanty  records  ot  doubtful 
value  were  all  that  he  found  in  his  sources.  The  facts  of  true  historical  interest 
had  become  effaced  long  before  as  the  record  of  these  reigns  passed  through  a 
succession  of  earlier  Chronicles.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  each  narrator  omitted 
more  and  more  of  authentic  but  to  him  uninteresting  data,  while  legendary  incidents 
and  popular  anecdotes  on  the  other  hand  received  an  increasingly  large  share  of 
attention. 

We  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  this  process  in  the  works  which  preceded 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  But  we  find  it  typically  illustrated  in  the  subsequent 
accounts  of  Kasmir  history  which  are  avowedly  based  on  his  work.  The  Persian 
Chronicles  and  Abu-l-Fazl’s  abstract  of  the  Rajatarahgini  do  indeed  reproduce 
Kalhana’s  dynastic  lists  more  or  less  correctly.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  details 
of  the  narrative  we  see  that  only  the  stories  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  more  curious  anecdotes  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction.  Abii-1- 
Fazl  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  the  reigns  which  till  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Chronicle — more  than  two-thirds  of  its  bulk — but  the  anecdote  of  Yaseskara’s 
Solomonic  judgment.  Haidar  Malik  who  relates  at  length  and  even  embellishes  the 
marvellous  stories  about  the  early  Hindu  kings,  can  spare  only  a  few  garbled  pages 
for  Kalhana’s  account  of  the  Lohara  dynasty,  etc. 

In  proportion  as  Kalhana’s  account  becomes  more  and  more  historical,  the 
excerpts  of  these  later  writers  grow  briefer  and  more  superficial.  But  when  they 
approach  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  their  own  time,  their  interest  in 
historical  details  is  roused.  Contemporary  Muhammadan  records  arc  used  ;  the 
narrative  grows  fuller  and  more  authentic.  Thus  in  turn  these  later  Chronicles 
present  themselves  in  their  final  portions  as  useful  sources  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion. 

27.  The  process  here  briefly  indicated  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  repeated 
itself  again  and  again  in  the  works  of  the  Sanskrit  Chroniclers  who  preceded 
Kalhana.  It  is  certainly  illustrated  by  his  own  narrative,  and  accounts  largely  for 
the  varying  character  of  its  portions  and  their  striking  disproportion  in  point  of 
length.  But  if  we  want  to  appreciate  rightly  our  author’s  meutal  attitude  towards 
hia  subject,  we  must  give  at  least  a  passing  notice  to  tho  ideas  which  influence 
Hindu  thought  generally  in  relation  to  history. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  already  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  mind  has  never 
learned  to  divide  mythology  and  legendary  tradition  from  true  history.  To  the 
modern  Pai.ujit  as  to  his  spiritual  ancestors  the  Purinic  myths  and  the  legends  of 
the  heroic  age  are  fully  as  real  as  the  events  of  a  comparatively  recent  past. 
Ordinarily  the  former  arc  far  better  known  to  him,  and  tne  interest  he  takes  in 
them  is  also  far  greater.  The  element  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  in  these 
stories  does  not  evoke  doubt  as  to  their  reality.  On  the  contrary,  it  serves  as  it 
were  to  confirm  the  belief  in  them ;  for  it  seems  in  full  accord  with  what  all 
authoritative  traditions  teach  as  to  the  conditions  of  those  happier  Yugas. 

The  products  of  religious  imagination  and  epic  fiction  thus  retain  a  matter-of- 
fact  aspect  even  for  the  learned.  That  spirit  of  doubt  does  not  arise  which  alone 
can  teach  how  to  separate  tradition  from  historic  truth,  to  distinguish  between  the 
facts  and  the  reflection  they  have  left  in  the  popular  mind.  Still  less  can  we 
expect  that  the  changes  implied  by  historical  development  should  be  noted  and 
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understood.  Whatever  the  canonical  tenets  of  the  time  recognize  in  the  way  of 
custom  and  law,  is  duly  projected  into  the  past.  The  further  back  a  period  lies, 
the  closer  its  conditions  are  supposed  to  have  approached  the  ideal  standard 
conceived  for  the  present. 

Tho  notions  here  briefly  hinted  at  are  sufficient  to  explain  many  a  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  Kalhana’s  narrative.  Keeping  them  in  view  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  naive  credulity  he  shows  in  regard  to  the  marvellous  stories  rocorded  of 
the  early  rulers  ;  the  connection  of  the  first  Gonanda  kings  with  the  ‘  Great  War  ’ 
of  the  epics ;  the  popular  legends  related  of  comparatively  recent  reigns  like  those 
of  Lalitaditya  and  Jayapkla,  etc.  Nor  can  we  feel  surprised  if  Kalhana’s  narrative, 
even  in  its  most  historical  portions,  shows  but  scant  perception  of  the  great  changes 
which  the  course  of  political  events  must  have  gradually  produced  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  country. 

28.  The  limitations  implied  by  the  above  notions  are  such  as  affect  all 
indigenous  records  of  Indian  history.  But  besides  there  are  otherfrmore  peculiar 
to  Kalhana’s  native  land.  In  my  account  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmir  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  to  what  extent  the  great  mountain-barriers  around  tire 
\  alley  have  until  quite  modern  times  isolated  its  population  from  the  rest  of  India. 
This  isolation  has  at  all  times  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  history  of 
Kasmir.  Its  effects  can  also  be  traced  clearly  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle. 

The  great  natural  ramparts  which  enclose  Kasmir,  have  assured  to  the  ‘  land 
of  S'arada  ’  not  only  long  immunity  from  foreign  invasions,  but  also  a  historical 
existence  of  marked  individuality.  On  this  no  las'ting  impression  was  left  even  by 
those  periods  when  the  Valley  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  great  foreign  dynasties. 
Kasmir  history  has  hence  always  borne  a  distinctly  local  character.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  fact  has  been  a  decided  advantage  for  the  preservation  of 
historical  traditions.  We  probably  owe  to  it  most  of  what  is  exact  and  reliable  in 
Kalhana’s  narrative.  The  history  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  was  that  of  a  small 
mountain  territory  to  which  nature  has  given  sharply-defined  boundaries  and  a 
uniform  character  of  its  own.  It  was  thus  comparatively  easy  for  Kalhana  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  land  of  which  he  to  be  the  chronicler,  and 
it  is  evident  how  much  this  must  have  helped  him  in  his  task.  To  it  we  owe  the 
ample  and  accurate  data  bearing  on  the  topography  of  Kasmir,  its  people,  customs, 
climate,  and  the  rest,  which  make  the  Chronicle  so  valuable  for  us.  But  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  also  defects  directly  connected  with  these  narrow 
territorial  limits. 

The  seclusion  which  Kasmir  has  enjoyed  owing  to  its  peculiar  position,  has 
even  to  the  present  day  materially  restricted  the  geographical  horizon  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  must  have  been  far  more  the  case  yet  in  Hindu  times  when  a 
rigid  system  of  guarding  the  frontiers  increased  the  natural  obstacles  to  intercourse 
with  outside  territories.  It  hence  results  that  the  true  relation  of  Kasmir  to  the 
rest  of  India  in  point  of  importance  and  power  is  never  fully  realized.  To  the 
Kasmir!  who  knew  the  traditions  of  his  land,  but  practically  nothing  of  the  world 
outside  it,  the  imperial  sway  of  the  Mughal  rulers  over  India  naturally  appeared 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  their  possession  of  Kasmir  than  vice  versa.  We  can 
clearly  trace  the  influence  of  such  notions  also  in'  Kalhana’s  work. 

To  them  is  due  the  almost  complete  effacement  of  all  recollections  regarding 
early  foreign  dominion  in  Kasmir  which  is  otherwise  so  plainly  indicated.  In 
their  light  we  must  judge  of  the  fanciful  conquests  extending  to  the  remotest 
limits  of  India,  which  Kalhana  in  evident  good  faith  ascribes  to  various  Kasmir 
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kings  even  down  to  the  eighth  century.’’  In  reality  Kalhana’s  historical  horizon  is 
limited  by  the  petty  hill-states  immediately  adjoining  the  Kasmlr  Valley.  From 
them  he  probably  took  the  comparative  standard  by  which  he  measured  the 
resources  and  political  importance  of  Kasmlr.  Even  these  neighbouring  regions 
were  towards  the  north  but  vaguely  known  to  Kalhana  and  his  informants.6 
Earlier  interpreters  of  the  Kajatarangin!  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  fact  that  its 
narrative  fails  to  notice  many  interesting  events  which  took  place  in  what  to  them 
appeared  the  close  vicinity  of  Kasmlr.  But  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said, 
Kalhana’s  silence  is  easily  understood. 

The  limited  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  and  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  his  country  are  not  the  only  points  which  show  us  the  direct  influence 
of  Kasmlrian  ideas  on  Kalhana’s  work  as  a  Chronicler.  We  recognize  it  clearly  also 
in  the  large  part  which  the  supernatural  element,  sorcery,  and  similar  factors  play  in 
his  account  of  historical  events.  The  modern  Kasmiris  have  very  justly  been  called 
a  gens  religi<jsissima.  The  hold  which  superstitious  beliefs  of  all  kinds  have  over  the 
population  is  probably  more  deeply  rooted  and  universal  in  Kasmlr  than  in  India 
proper.7  Far  away  in  Central  Asia,  Marco  Polo  heard  of  Kasmlr  as  a  land  famous 
for  sorcery  and  “  devilries  of  enchantment.” 8  Kalhana’s  narrative  proves  how  wide¬ 
spread  the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  in  ancient  Kasmlr.  More  than  one  king  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  it.  Kalhana  himself  fully  shares  the  belief  in 
its  efficacy.9  Hence  his  marked  disposition  to  credit  supernatural  agencies  with  an 
important  share  in  the  events  he  relates. 

29.  F  or  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Bajatarangini  as  a  historical 
record  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  its  chronological  framework. 
The  questions  raised  by  Kalhana’s  chronological  system  are  so  manifold  and 
detailed  that  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  them  separately  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Here  only  the  result  can  be  indicated.  Our  inquiry  will  show  the  wholly  artificial 
nature  of  the  chronology  adopted  by  Kalhana  in  the  first  three  books  of  his  work, 
i.e.  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  oar  era.  It  represents  an  attempt 
to  fill  a  great  chasm  in  historical  tradition  by  figures  bearing  a  fictitious  look  of 
exactness.  We  have  no  means  to  ascertain  in  detail  how  this  faulty  and  un- 
historical  fabric  was  built  up,  and  what  share  Kalhana  himself  had  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  So  much  is  clear  that  we  cannot  expect  critical  judgment  in  matters  of 
chronology  from  an  author  who  bases  his  reckoning  on  a  legendary  date  like  that  of 
Yudhisthira’s  coronation,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  a  reign  of  three  hundred  years 
for  a  single  king  (Ranaditya). 

This  grave"  defect  of  Kalhana’s  work  is  the  result,  however,  of  a  more  general 


b  Compare  i.  294  sqq.  (conquests  of  Mihi- 
rakula  extending  to  Lanka);  iii.  27  sqq. 
(Meghavahana’s  Diyvijaya)  ;  iii.  324  (Pravara- 
sena) ;  iv.  146  sqq.  (Lalitaditya’s  expeditions 
reaching  from  the  Carnatic  to  the  Uttara- 
kurus);  iv.  463  sqq.,  531  sqq.  (Jayapida’s  con¬ 
quest  of  Bengal,  Nepal). 
c  Compare  below,  Memoir,  §§  83  sq. 

It  is  very  characteristic  that  Kalhana  when 
describing  the  home  of  the  ‘  Mloccha  ’  chiefs 
from  the  north  which,  in  his  own  time,  in¬ 
vaded  Kasmir  together  with  the  Darads  of 
the  Kisangahga  Vailey  (viii.  2762-64),  can 
treat  us  only  to  details  of  the  mythical  geo¬ 


graphy  of  the  Hiim'daya  regions.  The  chiefs 
meant  came  in  all  probability  from  Aster, 
Gilgit  and  other  valleys  on  the  Upper  Indus. 
These  regions  with  which  Kasmiris  have 
become  familiar  enough  since  the  Sikh  con¬ 
quest,  were  to  Kalhana  apparently  a  kind  of 
Ultima  Thule. 

7  See  Prof.  Buht.er's  Rep  ,  p  24. 

s  See  Yule,  Marco  polo ,  i.  p.  175,  and  my 
note  iv.  94. 
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cause  than  the  individual  disposition  of  the  Chronicler.  Aiberum,  whose  critical 
genius  could  read  so  deeply  in  the  Hindu  mind,  has  not  failed  to  notice  it.  “  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Hindus  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  historical  order  of  things, 
they  are  very  careless  in  relating  the  chronological  succession  of  their  kings,  and 
when  they  are  pressed  for  information  and  are  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
they  invariably  take  to  tale-telling.” 10  In  the  system  of  early  Kasmir  chronology  as 
embodied  in  the  Rajatarahgini  we  recognize  only  too  plainly  an  illustration  of 
Alberuni's  blunt  judgment.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  Kalhana  was  not  the 
first  who  thus  attempted  to  restore  a  semblance  of  chronological  order  where  genuine 
tradition  was  vague  and  fragmentary. 


SECTION  IV. — KALHANA  AS  A  NARRATOR. 
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30.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  weakest  side  of  Kalhana’s  work  to  features 
which  die  apt  to  raise  our  estimate  of  its  worth.  Among  these  the  author’s  hopesty 
of  purpose  and  impartiality  deserve  to  be  named  first.  Our  brief  review  ot 
Kalhana’s  personality  has  already  given  us  occasion  to  notice  the  independence  he 
shows  in  his  judgment  of  contemporary  history  and  its  actors.  He  does  not  hide 
from  us  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  the  king  under  whom  he  wrote.  The  undis¬ 
guised  manner  in  which  he  often  chastises  the  conduct  of  those  holding  influential 
positions  in  his  own  time,  makes  us. occasionally  wonder  whether  he  could  ever  have 
intended  to  give  full  publicity  to  his  narrative  in  his  own  days.  He  extends  the 
same  impartiality  to  the  near  past.  In  the  pictures  he  draws  of  King  Jayasirhha’s 
father  and  uncle,  as  well  as  of  his  most  dangerous  adversary,  the  pretender  Bhiksa- 
cara,  light  and  shade  seem  to  be  mixed  with  fairness. 

The  full  and  historically  interesting  account  which  Kalhana  gives  us  of  the 
eventful  reign  of  Harsa,  also  bears  out  this  opinion.  We  have  seen  that  Kalhana 
had  personally  good  reason  to  fool  grateful  to  this  ruler  whose  favour  had  raised  his 
family  to  high  office  and  influence.  Yet  he  dwells  at  length  on  all  those  evil  quali¬ 
ties  and  acts  of  the  king  which  had  made  his  reign  so  baneful  for  the  laud  and  his 
own  prosperity.1  Even  in  the  touching  description  cf  Har§a’s  tragic  end,  where 
sentiment  seems  to  rule  supreme,  Kalhana  makes  us  feel  the  justice  ot  the  fate  which 
overtook  this  Nero  of  Kasmir  history. 

Honesty  in  a  historian  has  not  unjustly  been  called  a  forerunner  of  critical 
judgment.2 .  In  regard  to  contemporary  history  Kalhana  has  manifestly  endeavoured 
to  be  fair  and  impartial.  May  we  not  assume  that  the  same  feeling  has  helped  to 
guide  him  rightly  also  in  the  opinions  he  formed  of.the  past? 

31.  We  must  hold  it  equally  to  Kalhana’s  eredit  that  where  hie  materials  are 
more  ample  and  historical  he  endeavours  to  present  to  us  the  principal  figures  of 
his  narrative  in  their  individual  character  and  not  as  mere  types.  To  appreciate 
Kalhana’s  merit  in  this  respect  it  is  enough  to  compare  the  pictures  he  gives  us  of 
personages  like  Tunga,  Ananta,  Harsa,  Bussala,  with  the  colourless  abstractions  we 
meet  in  the  Kavyas  including  the  historical  Caritas.  The  narratiye  of  Ban  a  and 


w  Seo  India,  ii.  p.  lb. 


1  See  particularly  vii.  809  sqq. 
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Bilhana,  too,  treats  of  historical  facts.  Yet  their  “  heroes  are  painted  ali  white  and 
their  enemies  all  black.” 3 

It  is  true  that  in  those  few  passages  where  Kalhana  attempts  a  systematic 
analysis  of  character  he  is  apt  to  lapse  into  the  conventionalities  and  platitudes  of 
the  Kavya.  The  attraction  of  the  traditional  models  has  there  evidently  proved 
too  much  for  him.  The  result  is  often  a  striking  inconsistency  between  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  character-sketch  and  the  individual  acts  of  th,e  person  described.4 
Where  the  same  persons  are  introduced  to  us  in  their  actions  and  their  motives  dis¬ 
cussed,  we  feel  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  real  individuals.  This  life-like 
appearance  of  many  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  later  portions  of  the  narrative  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  Kalhana  has  reproduced  the  ample 
materials  there  available.  As  we  recede  from  the  times  which  Kalhana  knew 
through  living  witnesses  or  reliable  contemporary  records,  his  characters  become 
more  and  more  generalized  and  shadowy.  The  great  kings  of  legendary  tradition 
in  the  first  three  Books,  Meghavahana,  Tunjina,  Pravarasena,  and  the  rest,  have 
no  more  individuality  about  them  than  the  heroes  of  the  Epics  or  the  fairy  tale.. 

Many  of  the  minor  actors,  too,  of  later  Kasmh*  history  are  brought  before  us  in 
life-like  portraits.  Kalhana  fully  possessed  that  sense  of  humour  and  that  quick 
eye  for  human  weaknesses,  which  are  so  prominent  features  in  Kasmuian  character. 
This  explains  why  he  succeeds  best  in  those  portraits  which  he  can  light  up  by 
touches  of  humour  or  sarcasm.  Figures  like  those  of  the  upstart  Bhadresvara,  the 
miserly  Candramuklia,  the  truculent  conspirator  Sadda,  and  others, -stand  out  in 
Kalhana’s  pages  with  an  air  of  reality  which  does  credit  to  his  knowledge  of  human 
character.'1 

In  descriptions  of  the  low-born  and  coarse  who  had  risen  through  their 
depravity,  Kalhana’s  humour  becomes  more  than  once  quite  Rabelaisian.0  We  feel 
that  if  the  details  are,  perhaps,  not  all  historical,  they  are  at  least  drawn  true  to 
life  from  available  models.  Kalhana  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  be  just  in  such 
character-sketches,  even  where  he  could  feel  little  sympathy  or  regard  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  a  significant  case  we  may  mention  the  account  he  gives  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  Kularaja,  a  contemporary,  whom  his  skill  as  a  bravo  had  advanced  to  the 
influential  position  of  city-prefect. ? 

32.  The  same  spirit,  of  historic  truthfulness  which  gives  reality  to  many  of 
Kalhana’s  characters,  pervades  also  most  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  particular 
events  found  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Chronicle.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modern  historical  writer  we  might  find  fault  with  the  disproportionate  length  at 
which  particular  incidents  are  narrated.  But  we  must  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  descriptions  themselves  are  often  graphic  and  nearly  always  of 
historical  interest.  If  accounts  like  those  of  King  Harsa’s  last  struggle,  his  flight 
and  end,  Bhiksiicara’s  tragic  death,  and  the  fall  of  Lohara,8  strike  us  as  true,  this  is 
due  not  only  to  the  mass  of  accurate  detail  with  which  they  are  related.  The 
impression  is  created  quite  as  much  by  the  dramatic  directness  of  the  narrative 
and  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  those  rhetorical  ornaments  and  hyperboles 
with  which  such  incidents  are  garnished  in  the  typical  Kavyas. 
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5  Buhi.er,  Vi/cram.,  Introd.,  p.  4. 

4  Compare,  e.g.,  regarding  Yasaskara,  vi.  2- 
13  andvi.  68  sqq. 
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sqq. 
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It  is  certainly  not  chance  that  we  find  the  episodes  which  are  described  in  this 
graphic  and  impressive  manner  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  last  two  books  of  the 
Chronicle.  The  explanation  lies  clearly  in  the  fact  that  Kalhana  was  in  direct 
touch  with  the  events  there  related  through  contemporary  records  and  the  narration 
of  eye-witnesses.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  yet  trace  the  impressions  of  the  latter  in 
the  very  words  with  which  Kalhana  records  pathetic  incidents  like  Kalas'a’s  death, 
Queen  Siiryamatl’s  Satl,  King  Sussala’s  murder.9  Often  we  feel  that  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  particular  scenes  closely  reproduces  the  picture  which  they  had  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  onlookers.10  More  than  once  Kalhana  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
actors  of  his  story  words  so  characteristic  and  pregnant  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
their  authenticity.11 

Elsewhere  we  meet  with  humorous  anecdotes  and  expressions  which  bear  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  contemporary  popular  origin.12 * *  It  needs  scarcely  to  be 
said  that  it  is  just  this  circumstance  which  gives  them  their  value.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  humour  of  the  popular  mind  which  Kalhana  knows  how  to  record  with 
fidelity.  Passages  like  the  one  on  the  vanished  glory  of  the  S'ahi  dynasty  seem  to 
convey  to  us  still  in  full. freshness  the  impression  which  great  events  had  made  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.18 

33.  In  judging  of  the  character  of  a  Chronicler’s  work  it  is  right  to  take 
into  account  the  degree  of  precision  he  shows  in  matters  of  detail.  Applying  this 
test  to  the  Rajatarangini  we  cannct  fail  to  note  again  a  significant  shortcoming  in 
regard  to  chronology.  The  artificial  nature  of  the  chronology  given  in  the  first 
three  books  has  already  been  explained.  In  ‘this  portion  only  the  length  of 
individual  reigns  is  mentioned,  but  no  real  dates  stated.  That  Kalhana  adds  to 
the  number  of  years  each  king  is  supposed  to  have  reigned,  often  also  the  months 
and  days,  does  not  make  these  figures  more  authentic. 

It  is  only  from  the  death  of  Cippata-Jayapida  (a.d.  813)  onwards  that  Kalhana 
gives  us  proper  dates.  They  are  expressed  in  the  Laukika  era  which  has  since 
early  times  been  in  customary  use  in  KasmTr.  After  the  accession  of  the  Utpala 
dynasty  (Book  v.)  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  reign  is  indicated  by  a  statement 
of  year,  month  and  day.  It  will  be  shown  elsewhere  that  these  dates  are  on  the 
whole  reliable  and  probably  taken  from  sources  representing  contemporary  records. 
But  we  have  scarcely  ever  the  means  to  test  their  accuracy  by  independent  data. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  dates  indicating  the  length  of  individual  reigns  we 
receive  no  exact  indication  of  the  chronological  succession  of  events  until  we 
reach  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Even,  thereafter,  when  Kalhana 
relates  what  may  be  described  as  the  history  of  his  own  time,  exact  dates  remain 
scanty.  We  are  hence  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  even  of  such  events  which 
Kalhana  thought  important  and  deserving  of  lengthy  accounts. 

It  is  evident  that  Kalhana  had  not  realized  the  assistance  which  exact  dates 
offer  for  the  comprehension  of  historical  records.  As  a  characteristic  sign  of  his 
indifference  on  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  sometimes  states  the  month 
of  a  particular  occurrence,  yet  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  year.11  That 


9  See  vii.  709  sqq.,  463  sqq. ;  viii.  1287  sqq. 

10  See,  e.g.,  vii.  1557  sqq.  (Harsa’s  appear¬ 

ance  after  the  capture  of  the  palace);  viii. 

309  (Uccala’s  murder);  viii.  703  (Bhiksa- 

eara’s  advent);  viii.  2635  sqq.  (surrender  of 

Lothana). 


11  vii.  1490;  viii.  688,  886,9643,  903.  1291. 

12  vii.  122,  1091,  1107,  1572  sqq.;'  viii.  99 
sqq.,  2370  sqq.,  etc. 

13  vii.  66  sqq. 
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he  gives  a  date  for  Harsa’s  birth  which  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  accepted 
by  him  as  regards  the  king’s  horoscope  may  be  more  readily  forgiven.15  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  fair  to  note  that  Kalhana  shows  exact  knowledge  of  a  detail  in  the 
lunisolar  calendar  cf  the  year  of  Harsa’s  death  which  lay  fully  half  a  century  before 
the  time  of  his  writing.16 

Genealogy  is  a  matter  to  which  an  annalist  must  be  expected  to  pay  attention. 
It  is  hence  gratifying  to  find  that  Kalhana  was  evidently  aware  of  its  importance. 
In  those  parts  of  his  narrative  for  which  he  possessed  trustworthy  records,  he 
generally  indicates  with  accuracy  the  family-origin  of  every  new  actor  who  appears 
on  the  scene.  But  for  this  our  difficulty  in  following  the  intricate  details  of  the 
affairs  which  Kalhana  relates  in  the  last  two  books — often  obscurely  enough, — 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  yet  far  greater.  For  the  more  prominent  figures  of 
his  narrative  Kalhana  sometimes  gives  regular  pedigrees  which  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  family  history  and  are  otherwise  useful  in  tracing  historical 
details.17 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  thorough  and  extensive  acquaintance 
which  Kalhana  shows  with  the  topography  of  his  country.  We  can  scarcely  over¬ 
estimate  the  advantage  we  derive  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Chronicle  from  the 
clear  and  .exact  manner  in  which  its  local  references  are  given.  It  is  chiefly 
Kalhana’s  merit  that  we  can  restore  the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmlr  in  fuller 
detail  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  Indian  territory  of  similar  extent.  The 
accuracy  with  which  he  usually  specifies  the  localities  of  the  events  he  relates, 
enables  us  often  to  elucidate  the  latter  themselves  by  an 'examination  of  the  actual 
topographical  facts.  A  close  relation  is  thus  established  between  the  study  of  the 
Chronicle  and  that  of  ancient  Kasmlr  geography.  The  latter  has  been  fully 
treated  in  the  separate  memoir  attached  to  the  present  work.  Its  contents  afford 
ample  evidence  of  the  reliability  and  precision  which  we  must  claim  for  our  author 
as  a  guide  to  the  scenes  of  his  narrative.18 

34.  Neither  the  general  drift  of  Hindu  thought  nor  the  specific  character  of 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle  would  justify  us  in  looking  to  the  latter  for  a  conscious  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  we  understand  as  the  philosophy  of  history.  To  search  for  the  laws 
which  explain  the  concatenation  of  events  and  govern  the  development  of  a  nation’s 
history,  would  have  presupposed  a  mental  atmosphere  wholly  different  from  that 
in  which  Kalhana  lived.  Inductive  analysis  of  the  lessons  of  history  has  ever 
been  foreign  to  the  Indian  mind.  Yet  this  fact  must  not  lead  us  to  assume  that 
the  Hindu  Chronicler  could  contemplate  the  records  of  the  past  without  being 
influenced  by  certain  general  ideas.  Individual  events  present  themselves  to  his 
mind  not  as  phenomena  to  be  traced  to  their  causes.  He  looks  upon  them  merely 
as  illustrations  of  those  maxims,  religious,  moral  or  legal,  which  make  up  what  the 
Hindu  designates  so  comprehensibly  as  ‘  Dharma.’  It  will  not  be  without  interest 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  ideas  as 
indicated  by  Kalhana.  They  may  help  us  to  realize  better  the  ligiii  in  which  he 
viewed  the  events  of  the  past ;  they  are  also  likely  to  have  influenced  already  the 
opinions  formed  by  his  predecessors. 

Of  these  ideas  none,  perhaps,  is  more  significantly  Indian  than  the  notion 
which  explains  the  fortunes  of  individuals  or  a  nation  by  the  influence  of  spiritual 
merits  (puny a)  from  previous  births.  Kalhana  often  accounts  for  strange  facts  by 
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this  convenient  and  to  the  Hindu  mind  absolutely  conclusive  argument.19  It,  is 
evident  to  what  extent  an  unquestioning  belief  in  this  principle  must  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  true  motives  of  individual  actions  and  from  all  the  influences 
determining  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Another  Hindu  dogma  which  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  Chronicler's  ideas, 
is  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  Yugas.  It  assumes  the  progressive  decay  of  all 
things  spiritual  and  material  in  the  present  Kali  Yuga.  It  naturally  leads  the 
Hindu  mind  to  attribute  to  the  past  the  more  splendour  and  greatness  the  further 
back  it  lies.  We  can  easily  realize  to  what  extent  such  a  notion  niust  predispose 
the  Chronicler  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  exaggerations  of  popular  tradition 
regarding  the  ancient  kings.  Kalhana  distinctly  adduces  this  principle  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  reduced  power  of  the  KasmTr  kingdom.3"  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  fact 
of  the  Kasniir  of  Ids  own  time  being  a  small  country  of  limited  resources  could  not 
appear  to  him  a  reason  for  doubting  the  wonderful  power  and  exploits  ascribed  to 
Lalitftditya  and  other  earlier  rulers. 

An  equally  characteristic  feature  is  the  unqualified  belief  in  the  power  of  Fate. 
Kalhana  never  tires  of  expatiating  on  the  inscrutable  and  perverse  ways  of  this 
highest  of  factors.21  In  all  directions  he  is  prepared  to  recognize  its  working.  It 
is  Fate  to  which  Kalhana  attributes  the  failing  of  all  resolve  and  wisdom  in  Harsa 
at  the  close  of  his  reign.22  Yet  his  own  account  of  the  latter  shows  plainly  how 
little  such  qualities  could  be  expected  from  a  prince  manifestly  insane.  Fate  alone 
is  the  cause  which  turns  the  recipients  of  royal  fortune  into  enemies  of  their 
relatives  and  trespassers  against,  the  moral  laws.23 

35.  More  in  harmony  with  our  notions  regarding  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  are  Kalhana’s  ideas  about  the  retribution  which  follows  upon  evil  govern¬ 
ment.  Fiscal  oppression  seems  to  have  weighed  as  heavily  on  KasmTr  in  Hindu 
times  as  it  did  in  a  more  recent  period.  We  can  hence  understand  why  Kalhana 
takes  particular  pains  to  demonstrate  that  avarice  in  kings  defeats  its  own  object 
and  meets  soon  with  due  punishment.21  In  one  passage  he  emphasizes  the  point  by 
giving  a  chronologically  arranged  list  of  illustrations  taken  from  Kasmlr  history.25 
But  even  wealth  thus  evilly  obtained  becomes  purified  by  being  liberally  used  for 
pious  objects,  among  which  benefices  to  Brahmans  naturally  claim  prominence.20 

We  have  already  seen  the  important  part  which  witchcraft  and  other  features 
of  Kasmlrian  superstition  play  in  Kalhana’s  narrative.  It  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
it  that  we  find  the  cruelties  and  excesses  which  mark  the  later  portions  of  the  reigns 
of  Harsa  and  Sussala,  explained  by  these  kings  having  become  possessed  by 
demons.27  The  belief  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  Chronicler  as  a  popular  one, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  fully  shared  it.  He  ascribes  to  the  influence  of 
bewitchment  a  political  murder  of  his  own  time,  though  its  real  cause  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  his  own  relation.28  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Kalhana  is  prepared 
to  credit  cases  of  Brahmans  committing  suicide  by  voluntary  starvation  or  other¬ 
wise  with  the  power  of  procuring  terrible  consequences.29  It  is  this  semi-religious 


19  v.  406;  vi.  147;  vii.  .006,  1140;  viii.  23.0, 
281. 

30  iv.  309,  408  ;  v.  137 ;  see  also  viii.  2238. 

21  See,  e.g.,  ii.  92  sqq. ;  iii.492;  vii.  910  sqq., 
1070  sq.,  1369  sq.,  1629;  viii.  220  sqq.,  607, 
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25  viii.  1951-61. 

26  iv.  701. 

27  vii.  1243  6qq. ;  viii.  1460  sqq. 

28  viii.  2241. 

29  iv.  632  sqq. ;  viii,  2242. 
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belief  which  made  the  practice  of  prayopavesa  under  Hindu  rule  so  dreaded  a 
resource  of  the  oppressed.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  this  belief  does  not  pre¬ 
vent.  Kalhana  from  expressing,  often  in  a  sarcastic  fashion,  his  contempt  for  the 
Purohitas  who  participated  in  the  great  Prayopavesa  demonstrations  so  frequent  in 
the  later  reigns. 

Desecrations  of  holy  shrines  are  naturally  looked  upon  as  specially  provoking 
divine  vengeance.  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  represented  as  the  turning  points  in 
the  fortunes  of  Harsa  and  his  grandson  Bhiksacara.30  We  can  in  Kalhaua’s 
pages  clearly  trace  also  the  superstitious  awe  which  Kasmlrian  belief  has  always 
cherished  towards  the  Nagas  or  spring-deities.  The  legendary  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Nnmpnra  by  the  Naga  Susravas  and  the  quasi-historica)  incident  at 
the  spring  of  Pindaraka  in  Ananta’s  time  illustrate  the  important  issues  attributed 
to  the  wrath  of  these  tjnnvi  loci?'  It  is  only  what  we  roust  expect  as  a  faithful 
reflection  of  universal  belief,  that  we  find  Kalhana  allotting  no  small  importance  to 
omens  aud  portents  of  all  sorts.3* 

36.  The  didactie  element  in  Kalinina’s  work  to  which,  we  had  occasion  to  refer 
above,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  make  him  use  historical  events  as  texts  for 
lessons  on  policy.  Yet  there  are  passages  which  show  that  lie  could  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  their  value  as  illustrations  of  political  maxims.  We  notice  this  plainly  where 
the  Chronicler  takes  occasion  to  criticize  specific  acts  opposed  to  these  maxims. 
Thus  dealing  with  Jayasimha’s  expedition  into  the  upper  Kisangangft  Valley,  he 
takes  particular  care  to  point  out  how  failure  must  ensue  alike  from  plans  made 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  enemv  from  undue  deliberation  in  face 
of  him.33  When  humorously  describing  Katoala-vardhana’s  vain  Attempt  to  obtain 
the  throne  by  diplomacy  while  it  was  within  his  reach  by  force,  he  plainly  teaches 
the  necessity  in  politics  of  quick  perception  of  the  opportune  moment  and  of 
boldness  in  seizing  it.3'1  Elsewhere  the  risks  arising  from  undue  delay  in  diplomatic 
action  are  exemplified.35  He  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  mistakes  of  policy 
committed  by  the  rebel  opponents  of  Jayasiihha,  and  shows  how  much  the  king’s 
success  was  due  to  their  errors.36 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  passage  where  Kalhana  gives  us  “  in 
abstract  the  principles  of  government  adapted  to  his- own  country.”37  This  little 
code  of  administrative  wisdom  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  King  Lalitaditya  as  a  kind 
of  political  testament.  But  it  was  clearly  drawn  by  the  Chronicler  from  the 
experiences  of  his  own  time,  and  intended  to  express  his  personal  views  on  them. 
The  somewhat  Macchiavellian  air  which  pervades  these  precepts,  could  easily  be 
traced  also  in  the  professed  Nltisastra  works  of  India  proper.  But  th  re  is  besides 
in  Kalhana’s  maxims  an  unmistakably  Kasmlrian  flavour  which  makes  them 
particularly  interesting  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 

The  first  item  of  advice  bears  already  this  distinctive  local  colour.  As  Kasmir 
has  to  fear  no  foreign  foes,  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  natural  position,  its  rulers 
are  advised  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  preventing  internal  dissensions.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain-tracts  enclosing  the  Valley  “should  be  punished  even 
if  they  give  no  offence.”  For  if  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  wealth,  the  inaccessi- 
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30  vii.  1344  sqq. ;  viii.  993. 

31  i.  258  sqq.;  vii.  169  sqq. 

32  vii.  743  sqq.,  796,  1291.  1309,  1643;  viii. 
718. 

33  viii.  2521  sqq. 


34  v.  456  sqq. 

35  viii.  1615. 

33  viii.  2014. 

32  iv.  344-352, 
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bility  of  their  strongholds  would  make  them  dangerous.  Kalhana  evidently  is 
thinking  here  of  the  Khasas  and  other  mountain  elans  surrounding  the  Kasnnr 
Valley.  Their  restless  disposition  and  habits  of  plunder  were  under  weak  reigns 
always  a  source  of  trouble  to  Kasnnr. 

Very  characteristic  is  also  the  advice  “  that  there  should  not  be  left  with  the 
villagers  more  food  supply  than  required  for  on'e  year’s  consumption,  nor  more  oxen 
than  wanted  for  the  tillage  of  their  fields.”  We  clearly  see  from  the  remarks  which 
follow  after  this  and  similar  injunctions,  that  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  land 
revenue  in  the  fiscal  interest  seemed  to  Kalhana  the  only  means  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  a  landed  aristocracy.  The  latter  was  represented  by  the  Damaras  or 
feudal  barons  of  contemporary  Kasnnr,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  last  two  Books  of 
the  Chronicle.  Their  endless  rebellions  were  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  great 
troubles  from  which  Kasnnr  had  suffered  during  Kalhana’s  lifetime,  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  earlier.  Similar  advice  is  given  regarding  the  guarding  of  important  strong¬ 
holds  ;  the  judicious  distribution  of  high  official  posts  between  different  families 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  due  balance  of  power,  and  other  matters  of  state-craft. 

Kalhana  tliorouglily  understood  tire  inconstancy  of  the  political  feelings  of 
his  countrymen,  of  whom  it  could  justly  be  said  then  as  now  :  novis  plerumquc 
rebus  student.  Kalhana  dwells  more  than  once  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
great  and  the  small  in  the  land  were  ready  to  change  their  allegiance.38  Popular 
attachment  and  loyalty  is  clearly  a  factor  which  he  wishes  his  reader  to  exclude 
from  serious  consideration.  He  is  also  aware  of  the  unconscious  change  which 
the  mind  of  the  people  is  bound  to  undergo,  and  justly  warns  us  against  trusting 
individual  jmr>™qgjons  even  0f  contemporary  events.3‘') 


SECTION  V.— -kalhana’s  STYLE. 

37.  We  had  occasion  to  explain  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  why  the 
only  form  which  Kalhana  could  give  to  his  narrative  was  that  of  a  Kavya.  It  is 
this  form  naturally  which  determines  the  style  of  his  composition. 

We  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  the  idea  of  a  Sanskrit  Kavya  a  redundance 
of  ail  the  rhetorical  ornaments  which  according  to  the  Alamkarasastra  are  essential 
attributes  of  such  a  work.  Metaphors,  similes,  puns,  and  the  endless  varieties  of 
poetic  figures  which  are  the  tests  of  the  Kavi’s  skill,  are  indeed  largely  represented 
throughout  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  But  it  is  only  in  particular  portions  more  or  less 
episodic  that  we  find  them  accumulated  in  the  fashion  characteristic  of  later 
Sanskrit  poetry.  Kalhana  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  care  to  explain  this 
apparent  departure  from  the  conventional  standard.  It  is  the  length  of  the  story 
he  has  to  relate,  which  according  to  the  statement  of  his  introduction  precludes  the 
“amplification  ”  necessarily  implied  by  a  liberal  use  of  those  embellishments.! 

If  we  wish  to  gauge  Kalhana’s  dexterity  by  the  standard  of  the  orthodox 
Kavya,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  incidental  descriptions  like  those  of  Yudhisthira’s 
departure  into  exile,  Cakravarman’s  or  Sussala’s  triumphal  entries  into  the  capital, 

3S  See,  c.g.,vii.  1683  sqq. ;  viii.  375  sqq.,  702  39  viii.  2303  sqq. 

sqq.,  022  sqq. 


1  See  above,  §  19. 
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Bhiksficara’s  last  fight,  etc.3  We  may  not  Ibe  able  to  indicate  exactly  the  classical 
models  which  these  and  similar  passages  imitate.  But  their  conventional  character 
is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  total  absence  of  historical  detail  or  local  colour. 
From  our  Western  point  of  view  we  have  hence  little  reason  to  regret  that  Kalhana 
has  given  us  but  comparatively  few  specimens  of  what  his  pen  could  do  in  the  more 
florid  style  of  Kavya  composition. 

Poetic  merit  of  a  different  character  must  be  ascribed  to  those  portions  of 
Kalhana’s  work  which  display  a  certain  dramatic  force  in  the  treatment  of  pathetic 
incidents.  The  narration  of  Jayaplda’s  end,  with  the  spirited  dialogue  between  the 
king  and  the  injured  Brahmans  whose  curse  proves  fatal,  furnishes  a  good  speci¬ 
men.3  Equally  impressive  is  the  account  of  King  Ananta’s  funeral  and  the  Sati  of 
his  consort  Suryamatl.4  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  relation  of  Harsa’s  tragic  end  that 
Kalhana  shows  himself  at  his  best  as  a  narrator  of  historical  incidents.5 6  In  words 
which  lose  nothing  of  dramatic  power  by  their  simplicity  and  directness,  he  describes 
to  us  the  ill-fated  king  staggering  towards  his  doom.  His  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  misfortunes ;  the  desertion  and  treachery  of  his  followers ;  his 
miserable  refuge  and  sufferings  as  well  as  the  redeeming  valour  of  his  final 
struggle,  are  all  brought  vividly  before  our  eyes.  The  impression  which  Kalhana’s 
story  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  all  the  deeper,  because  the  form  in 
which  it  is  tolcl  wisely  avoids  all  exaggeration  and  rhetoric  effect. 

38.  The  great  mass  of  the  subject-matter  which  Kalhana  has  to  relate,  does 
not  admit  of  such  dramatic  narration.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  work  can 
hence  appeal  to  us  only  as  versified  prose.  Kalhana  was,  no  doubt,  aware  of  this. 
He  tries  to  relieve  what  from  the  Kavi’s  point  of  view  must  appear  monotonous  in 
the  relation  of  commonplace  events,  by  poetic  similes,  bold  antithesis  and  other 
rhetorical  figures  as  well  as  by  occasional  puns. 

Much  of  the  metaphorical  language  to  which  we  are  thus  treated,  is  not 
adapted  to  render  the  narrative  more  lucid  or  its  contents  more  attractive  for  us. 
Yet  we  may  readily  acknowledge  that  the  metaphors  themselves  are  often  distinctly 
graphic  and  original/'  It  is  probably  for  the  same  purpose  that  Kalhana  so  fre¬ 
quently  intersperses  his  story  with  verses  setting  forth  general  maxims  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  proverbial  form.  These  verses  are  usually  composed  in  more  elaborate 
metres  and  thus  easily  distinguished  even  outwardly  from  the  plain  S'lokas  of  the 
narrative  proper.  Many  of  them  display  power  of  poetic  imagination  even  where 
the  themes  are  well-worn.  Their  language,  though  intricate,  is  often  .elegant  and 
graceful.  This  accounts  for  the  prominent  place  which  both  old  and  modern  antho¬ 
logies  of  Indian  proverbial  wisdom  have  accorded  to  Kalhana’s  poetry.7 

It  is  likely  that  we  also  owe  the  short  orations  and  dialogues  we  meet  in  the 
Chronicler’s  narrative  to  the  same  desire  of  introducing  diversity.  Kalhana  more 
than  once  succeeds  in  making  the  actors  of  his  story  explain  in  this  way  more 
clearly  the  motives  of  their  conduct.8  Elsewhere  a  lively  dialogue  enables  us  to 
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5  i.  368  sqq. ;  v.  341  sqq. ;  viii.  947  sqq., 
1744  sqq. 
s  iv.  640  sqq. 

*  vii.  461  sqq. 

5  vii.  1600-1714. 

6  See,  e.g.,  vi.  209;  vii.  1067,  1225;  viii.  131, 
2520,  2660,  2686,  2635,  2747. 

7  Soe  for  verses  quoted  from  the  Rajatar., 

Vallabhadeva’s  ISubhuxitavali,  ed.  Peterson, 
p.  18.  Geheimiath  O.  von  Bohtlingk  in  bis 


great  collection  of  “  Indiscke  Spruche  ”  has  rc- 

8 reduced  and  translated  many  verses  of 
ialhaija.  Comparison  of  them  with  the  groat 
store  of  didactic  Sanskrit  poetry  gathered  in 
this  florilegium  shows  how  well  Kalhana  could 
hold  his  own  on  this  ground. 

8  See,  e.g.,  Uccala’s  exposition  of  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  vii.  1281  sqq.  ;  Harsa’s  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  reign,  vii.  1416  sqq. ;  Bhiksacara’s 
monologues,  viii.  1023  sqq.,  1449  sqq. 
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follow  closely  the  changing  aspects  of  a  complicated  affair  or  tha  varying  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  bystanders.9  It  is  curious  to  note  that  just  in  such  dialogues  we 
find  sayings  introduced  which  are  unmistakably  reproductions  of  popular  proverbs 
or  expressions,  some  of  them  still  currently  used  by  modern  Kasmirls.10  We  have 
here  a  welcome  indication  of  the  fact  that  Kalhana  where  he  makes  the  actors  of 
his  later  story  speak,  is  not  likely  to  depart  very  far  from  the  conversational  tone 
of  his  time  and  country. 

39.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Kalhana  has  made  it  often  difficult  for  us  to 
follow  exactly  the  purport  of  his  narrative,  litany  of  the  misinterpretations  to 
which  the  latter  has  been  subjected  in  the  earlier  versions,  are  due  not  to  textual 
defects  but  to  original  obscurities  of  Kalhana’s  diction.  These  obscurities  arise 
only  partly  from  peculiarities  of  style,  such  as  the  use  of  rare  words,  involved  con¬ 
structions,  or  poetic  ambiguities.  To  a  great  extent  their  causes  lie  deeper. 
Kalhana,,  particularly  in  the  later  portion  of  his  narrative,  has  often  to  give  us 
accounts  of  intricate  affairs  of  state,  of  tangled  intrigues,  of  petty  incidents  of 
court-life  and  administration,  and  the  like.  The  more  accurate  and  detailed  he 
desires  to  make  this  information  the  more  difficult  we  find  it  now  to  ascertain  the 
matter-of-fact  meaning  of  his  statements,  couched  as  they  are  in  the  florid 
phraseology  of  the  Kavya. 

This  difficulty  is  considerably  increased  by  the  evident  fact  that  Kalhana 
writes  only  for  readers — or  hearers — equally  well-acquainted  with  contemporary 
Kasmir  as  he  himself  was.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  his  own  time  he  hence 
often  omits  to  specify  important  details  or  alludes  to  them  only  in  a  manner  neces¬ 
sarily  obscure  to  us.u  They  evidently  appeared  to  the.  Chronicler  too  notorious 
to  require  precise  statement.  In  the  same  way  we  find  Kalhana  constantly 
using  terms  of  a  specific  local  sense  without  ever  indicating  their  meaning, 
though  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  may  be  indispensable  for  a  correct  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  narrative.  Only  a  close  scrutiny  of  parallel  passages  in  the 
Chronicle  and  of  the  scanty,  evidence  available  outside  it  enables  us  to 
ascertain  the  true  significance  of  important  terms  like  kampana,  dvdra ,  paddgra, 
pur  soda,  etc.12 

40.  The  disadvantages  to  the  modern  reader  from  these  peculiarities 
of  Kalhana’s  diction  make  themselves  particularly  felt  in  the  Eighth  Book. 
Nothing  perhaps  has  hampered  more  the  correct,  interpretation  of  this  curious 
record  of  contemporary  Kasmlrian  history  than  the  manner  in  which  Kalhana  con¬ 
stantly  presupposes  our  familiarity  with  its  actors,  however  unimportant,  and  their 
personal  history. 

In  a  narrative  extending  over  nearly  three  and  a  half  thousand  verses  it  must  be 
necessarily  a  source  of  trouble  to  find  the  same  persons  reappearing  at  great  intervals 
under  varying  names,  without  our  receiving  any  clear  indication  that  the  latter 


"  Compare,  e.g.,  dialogue  of  Ananta  and 
Suryamati,  preceding  the  former’s  suicide,  vii. 
423  sqq.:  the  consultation  of  Harsa  and  his 
ministers,  vii.  1386  3qq. ;  the  soldiers  and 
Dftmaras'  comments  on  Bhiksucara's  fall,  viii. 
1704  sqq.,  1725  sqq.;  the  counsel  of  ministers 
outside  S  irahsila  castle,  viii.  2613  sqq. ; 
Jayasimha  and  Rhoja’s  meeting,  viii.  3214  sqq. 

IU  Compare  vii,  441  sqq.;  viii.  2863.  2890, 
3102 ;  also  viii.  903. 


11  Compare,  eg,  notes  vii.  1638;  viii.  731, 
1112,  1190, 1350, 1449, 1457-59, 2348-50,  2704-9, 
2953,  3084,  etc. 

12  See  for  kampana  (‘  army,’  ‘  command-in- 
chief  ’),  note  v.  447 ;  dudra  (‘  frontier  watch- 
station,’  ‘  command  of  frontier-defences  ’),  note 
v.  214 ;  pdddyra ,  a  high  rovonuo  office,  note 
vii.  210  ;  parsad !  (Puroluta  corporation),  note 
ii.  132. 
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apply  to  the  identical  persons.  It  has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  close  investigation  to 
make  sure  that  Gargacandra,  Garga,  Gaggacandra  and  Gagga ;  Losthaka,  Lothaka 
and  Loth  ana ;  Rajavadana  and  Balahara,  and  many  more  doublets  and  triplets  of 
this  kind  are  in  reality  designations  given  to  one  and  the  same  person.13  The  use 
of  such  varying  forms  may  often  have  been  caused  by  metrical  requirements. 

Elsewhere  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  whom  Kalhana  really 
means.  Frequently  he  refers  to  individuals  merely  by  official  titles,  sometimes 
by  such  as  they  had  already  ceased  to  hold  at  the  particular  phase  of  the  narrative. 
Changes  of  state  officers  were  rapid  enough  in  the  Kasmlr  of  Kalhana's  lifetime. 
The  modern  interpreter  of  the  Chronicle  who  wishes  tu  make  sure  of  the  persons 
meant,  is  thus  obliged  to  prepare  and  to  consult  an  official  succession  list,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sake  of  these  references.  Sometimes  again  we  can  identify  the 
person  intended  only  by  following  up  a  complicated  relationship  or  tracing  an 
equally  obscure  allusion  to  some  trivial  incident  in  the  person’s  previous  career, 
etc.14 

It  is  clear  that  the  Chronicler  had  never  thought  of  the  trouble  which  his 
future  reader  would  experience  in  following  the  thread  of  this,  the  most  authentic 
and  detailed  portion  of  his  narrative.15 


Indistinct 
references  to 
contemporaries. 


13  See  notes  viii.  182,  2496,  2768 ;  compare 
also  viii.  1624  ( Kosthaka ,  Kotfhesvara) ;  2183 
(S' aradbhasin,  S'aradiya),  etc. 

14  See,  e.g.,  vii.  1177,  1468;  viii.  372,  2808, 
3244. 

15  In  translating  the  viii.  Book  of  the 
Chronicle  I  hav9  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
stantly  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  all  personages 
figuring  in  the  narrative,  by  means  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  list  as  above  indicated  and  an  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  register  of  brief  personal 
histories.  It  is  only  by  this  expedient  that  I 
succeeded  in  tracking  the  more  intricate  of 
Kalhana’s  allusions. 

While  engaged  in  this  task  I  have  often 
regretted  the  absence  of  an  indigenous 


commentary.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  even  a 
Kasmirian  commentator  would  have  always 
taken  the  trouble,  or  been  able,  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  points  of  real  difficulty.  Jonaraja’s 
commentary  on  Mankha’s  S'riJcanthacarita,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  but  little  to  elucidate  the 
references  which  that  poet  makes  to  his 
contemporaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  last  Book 
of  the  Chronicle  could  ever  have  been  attrac¬ 
tive  reading  to  the  Pandits  even  when  its 
subject-matter  was  comparatively  recent 
history.  The  little  attention  it  has  received 
accounts  probably  in  part  for  the  defective 
state  of  the  text  (see  below,  §  46). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  CHRONICLE. 

SECTION  I. — THE  TEXT  LEFT  BY  KALHANA. 

41.  In  judging  of  Kalhana’s  work  as  a  whole  and  in  using  its  contents,  it  is 
equally  important  for  us  to  know  whether  the  Chronicle  we  possess  is  in  the  main 
such  as  its  author  has  left  it.  On  this  point  our  answer  can  unhesitatingly  be 
given  in  the  affirmative. 

Rajatarahgini  com-  The  exact  dates  which  Kalhana  names  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  end 
pleted  by  Kalhana,  0f  hjs  Chronicle,  suffice  to  assure  us  that  the  extent  of  the  work  cannot  have 
a.d.  1149-50.  undergone  any  material  change  after  its  completion  by  the  author.  Kalhana  when 
discussing  in  his  introduction  the  basis  of  his  chronological  system,  distinctly  tells 
us  that  he  is  writing  in  the  year  1070,  expired,  of  the  S'aka  era  corresponding  to 
the  year  [42J24  of  the  Laukika  era,  i.e.  in  a.d.  1148-49. 1  At  the  end  again  he  takes 
care  to  indicate  the  Laukika  year  [42]25  or  a.d.  1149-50  as  the  year  current  when 
he  completed  his  narrative,  and  to  specify  the  date  still  further  by  giving  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Jayasimha.2 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  write.r  who  carried  down  the 
Chronicle’s  record  to  the  latter  date  is  the  identical  Kalhana  who  wrote  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  preceding  Laukika  year  4224  or  a.d.  1148-49.  The  interval 
between  the  two  dates  represents  in  fact  the  minimum  length  of  time  which  must 
be  allowed  for  the  composition  of  a  work  comprising  nearly  8000  verses. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Troyer,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  transla¬ 
tion,  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  last  two  cantos  of  the  Chronicle  were  the 
work  of  an  author  different  from  the  Kalhana  who  wrote  the  first  six.  But  Prof. 
Biihler  has  long  ago  proved  in  a  manner  absolutely  conclusive  that  the  supposed  dis¬ 
crepancies  which  had  led  Mr.  Troyer  to  form  this  belief,  were  due  solely  to  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  imperfect  materials  and  to  his  inability  to  correctly  comprehend  Kalhana’s 
text.3  In  view  of  this  fact  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  detail  here  the  several 
misapprehensions  upon  which  Mr.  Troyer’s  supposition  was  based.  Nor  would  it, 
perhaps,  have  been  necessary  to  refer  at  all  to  the  latter  had  it  not  found  its  way 
also  into  Prof.  Lassen’s  account  of  the  Kasmlr  Chronicle.4  Prof.  Biihler  has 


1  i.  52. 

2  viii.  3404. 

3  See  Report,  pp.  56  sqq.  One  of  Mr. 
Troyer’a  arguments  was  that  the  viii.  Book 
related  events  which  occurred  after  a.d. 

1148-49.  Prof.  Biihler  is  prepared  to  admit 
this  statement,  but  rightly  objects  to  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it,  inasmuch  as  Kalhana 
gives  this  date  merely  for  the  commencement 
of  his  work  which  he  cannot  be  supposed 


to  have  completed  in  the  same  year.  In 
reality,  however,  the  Chronicle  does  not 
contain  a  single  date  latbr  than  the  one 
already  quoted  for  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
viz.  Laukika  Samvat  4225  or  a.d.  1149-50. 
The  passage,  viii.  3179,  which  Prof.  Biihler, 
following  Troyer’s  version,  assumed  to  refer 
to  events  of  the  Laukika  year  [42]33,  gives 
clearly  the  date  4221. 

4  See  Itid.  Alt.,  iii.  p.  481. 
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already  pointed  out  that  Jonaraja  who  wrote  his  continuation  of  the  Eajatarangini 
about  two  hundred  years  after  Kalhana,  distinctly  states  that  the  work  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  ended  with  the  reign  of  Jayasimha,  i.e.  the  one  described  at  such  length  in 
Book  viii.5  This  plain  and  explicit  testimony  must  alone  suffice  to  set  at  rest  all 
possible  doubts  on  the  question. 

42.  The  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Chronicle  as  it  is  before  us,  being  the  work 
of  one  and  the  same  hand,  forces  certain  defects  which  are  found  in  the  latter 
portion  of  Kalhana’s  narrative,  still  more  prominently  on  our  attention. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  that  much  of  the  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  in  following  Kalhana’s  relation  in  Book  viii.  is  due  to  the  fact  of  Kalhana 
writing  as  if  only  for  readers — or  hearers — already  thoroughly  versed  in  all  details 
of  contemporary  Kasmlr  history.  Another  source  of  difficulty  is,  no  doubt,  the 
frequency  of  corruptions,  in  single  words  or  whole  verses,  which  we  must  needs 
ascribe  to  errors  of  successive  copyists  and  other  defects  of  the  Manuscripts.  But 
after  making  due  allowance  for  these  causes  of  obscurity  there  yet  remain  defects 
for  which  none  but  Kalhana  himself  can  be  held  responsible.  They  scarcely  admit 
of  any  other  explanation  than  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  Chronicle  had  not 
received  the  author’s  final  revision. 

Among  the  indications  pointing  in  this  direction  I*  may  mention  at  once  several 
instances  of  undoubted  oversights  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler  which  meet  us  in 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  viii.  Book.  Thus  in  the  synopsis  of  reigns  added  at 
the  end  of  the  narrative  proper  Kalhana  departs  in  two,  it  is  true,  very  minor 
points  from  his  own  relation  in  Book  i.  and  iv.6  But,  besides,  he  forgets  altogether 
the  mention  of  a  king  (Nara  I.),  the  legends  connected  with  whose  reign  he  has 
treated  at  great  length  in  the  First  Book.7  These  oversights,  pardonable  enough 
in  themselves,  are  such  that  an  author  of  Kalhana’s  general  accuracy  and  precision 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  and  correct  them  if  he  had  bestowed  on  this  part 
the  same  careful  revision  which  we  have  reason  to  assume  for  the  earlier  portions. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  of  another  historical  retrospect  in  Book  viii. 
where  Kalhana  incidentally  alludes  to  a  detail  which  he  had  omitted  to  specify  in 
the  corresponding  passage  of  the  preceding  Book.8  It  also  explains  to  us  why  we 
are  confronted  more  than  once  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  narrative  with  a  certain 
abruptness  amounting  almost  to  incoherence  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  earlier  portions.  As  particularly  striking  instances  I  may  mention  the  abrupt 
references  made  to  Prince  Ghatotkaca’s  conquests ; 9  the  sudden  shifting  of  the 
narration  from  one  scene  to  the  other  as  in  viii.  2842  sqq. ;  our  introduction  to  a 
thoroughly  changed  political  situation  without  any  previous  warning  as  in  the 
relations  of  King  Jayasimha  and  the  rebel  Rajavadana.10 

43.  In  the  light  of  these  indications  the  cases  not  unfrequent  towards  the 
end  of  Book  viii.,  where  we  meet  with  bad  Sanskrit  and  wrong  metrification  in 
Kalhana’s  verses,  acquire  significance.11  Standing  in  a  context  which  exhibits 


5  Jonar.  5. 

0  See  notes  viii.  3411,  3425. 

7  Compare  note  viii.  3414. 

8  Compare  note  viii.  1957, 

9  See  viii,  3398-3402.  It  is  characteristic 

that  Kalhana  quite  against  his  custom  does 

not  even  indicate  the  home  and  descent  of 
this  foreign  prince  who  became  King  Jaya- 
siihha’s  son-in-law. 


10  See  viii.  2962  sqq. 

11  Compare  the  remarks  in  notes  viii.  3070- 
71  and  3334-35,  and  the  defects  noted  in 
viii.  2701,  3097,  3125,  3238,  3319,  3326  sq., 
3379. 

For  a  striking  case  of  wrong  metre  (which 
cannot  be  due  to  any  corruption  of  the  text), 
see  viii.  2910. 


Want  of  revision  in 
latter  portioruof 
Chronicle. 


Defects  of  text  in 
Books  vii.  and  viii. 
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otherwise  all  the  peculiarities  of  Kalhana’s  thought  and  diction,  it  would  be 
manifestly  erroneous  to  condemn  these  verses  on  account  of  such  formal  defects  as 
the  work  of  an  interpolator.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  we  have  to  recognize  in 
these  defects  slips  of  Kalhana  himself  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  final  revision, 
have  remained  in  the  text.  The  cases  where  similes  already  previously  used  are 
repeated  in  almost  identical  terms,  come  under  the  same  aspect.  Such  repetition 
is  condemned  by  the  rules  of  the  Alamkarasastra,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  we 
meet  with  it  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  viii.  Book.13 

Finally  it  appears  to  me  that  the  unrevised  state  in  which  Kalhana  left  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  work,  may  be  held  to  account  also  for  the  many  textual 
corruptions  we  notice  in  it.  It  is  true  that  undoubtedly  corrupt  readings  and  small 
lacunae  are  found  in  the  text  of  our  two"  manuscripts  throughout  the  whole  of 
Books  vii.  and  viii.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  six  hundred  verses  or  so  that 
meaningless  passages  and  lacunae  of  varying  length  become  a  constant  feature  in 
the  text.13 

We  have  already  been  led  to  assume  that  Kalhana  had  never  finished  the 
revision  of  the  whole  of  his  work.  The  explanation  hence  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  the  strongly  marked  inferiority  of  the  final  portion  in  regard  to  textual 
correctness  may  directly  be  due  to  Kalhana  having  left  for  it  no  corrected  clean 
Manuscript.  If  this  portion  of  Book  viii.  was  .originally  copied  from  Kalhana’s 
unrevised  and  possibly  badly  written  autograph,  perhaps  some  time  after  the 
author’s  death,  the  very  defective  condition  of  the  extant  text  would  be  thoroughly 
intelligible.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  other  explanations  are  a  priori  also 
possible,  and  that  with  our  manuscript-tradition  reaching  back  no  further  than  the 
seventeenth  century,  any  view  on  this  point  must- for  the  present  remain  purely 
conjectural. 


12  Compare  viii.  2789,  2796,  2810,  2848,  with 
viii.  469,  2747,  776,  1199,  respectively. 

13  See  for  textual  corruptions  of  all  kinds, 
viii.  2818  sqq.,  2862  sq.,  2926,  S003  sq.,  3070 
sqq.,  etc.  For  lacunae  the  verses  shown 
with  f  in  the  translation  from  viii.  3204  on¬ 
wards,  may  be  referred  to.  These  lacunas 
are  distinctly  marked  in  Rajanaka  Ratna- 
kantha’s  old  codex,  and  are  such  as  might 
result  from  the  partial  illegibility  of  the 
original  Manuscript. 

In  the  first  part  of  Book  viii.  we  find  some 


large  lacunse  of  a  different  kind,  not  indi¬ 
cated  in  our  MSS.,  yet  plainly  proved  by  the 
break  in  the  narrative ;  see  notes  viii.  290,  343. 
In  these  cases  the  omissions  are  most  likely 
due  to  clerical  oversights. 

Very  curious  are  those  corrupt  passages 
where  we  find  half-verses  or  Padas  of  mani¬ 
festly  different  context  tacked  together ;  see 
viii.  1197  sq.,  3327,  3379.  It  is  difficult  to 
guess  here  the  exact  reason  of  the  strangely 
garbled  condition  of  the  text. 
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SECTION  II. — THE  CODEX  ARCHETYPUS. 

44.  The  questions  touched  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  show  sufficiently 
why  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  the  present  place  to  take  note  also  of  the  Manuscript 
tradition  through  which  Kalhana’s  work  has  reached  us.  The  results  of  my 
researches  on  this  subject  have  for  the  greater  part  been  discussed  already  in  the 
Critical  Preface  of  my  edition  of  the  text.1  Of  these,  it  will  suffice  to  give  here 
only  a  succinct  resume. 

The  Calcutta  edition  of  1835  which  forms  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Rajata- 
rahgini,  was  based  principally  on  a  Devanagarl  transcript  which  Mr.  Moorcroft,  the 
traveller,  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  during  his 
stay  at  S'rlnagar  in  1823.  The  versified  colophon  attached  to  this  transcript  and 
reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  editio  princeps,  informs  us  that  the  original  Manuscript 
from  which  the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Kasmlr  were  copied  for  “  the  illustrious 
Murkaraphaka  Sahibha,”  had  been  obtained  from  the  learned  Kasmirian  Pandit 
S'ivarama.  The  latter  is  praised  in  the  colophon  as  the  representative  of  that 
family  which  alone  in  Kasmlr  had  always  preserved  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Chronicles.2 

The  very  numerous  corruptions  found  in  the  text  of  the  Calcutta  edition 
prove  clearly  that  Mr.  Mooreroft’s  copy  shared  all  the  defects  inherent  to  Devana- 
gari  transcripts  made  in  Kasmlr  from  S'arada  Manuscripts.  Yet  even  in  this 
defective  condition  the  text  obtained  from  Kasmlr  was  far  superior  to  that  presented 
by  the  incomplete  Devanagarl  Manuscripts  from  Calcutta  and  Lucknow  on  which  Dr. 
Wilson  had  been  obliged  to  rely  in  1825.3  Mr.  Troyer’s  edition  of  the  first  six  books 
(Paris,  1840)  was  avowedly  prepared  with  the  same  materials  as  the  editio  princeps. 

No  advance  was  made  towards  the  recovery  of  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Rajatarangim  until  Professor  Biihler’ s  memorable  tour  in  search  of  Sanskrit 
Manuscripts  in  Kasmlr  in  1875.  One  of  the  many  important  results  which 
rewarded  his  brilliant  researches,  was  that  he  established  the  absolute  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Kasmir  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  written  in  the  S'arada  character, 
over  those  in  Devanagarl.  He  also  clearly  recognized  the  fact  that  all  S'arada 
MSS.  known  to  exist  in  Kasmlr  are  derived  from  a  single  Manuscript,  the  same 
from,  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  obtained  his  copy.  This  codex  archetypus,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Biihler  appropriately  called  it,  was  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  possession  of 
Pandit  Kesavarama,  the  grandson  of  Pandit  S'ivarama.  The  owner  guarded  his 
precious  heirloom  so  jealously  that  Professor  Biihler  was  not  able  to  obtain  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  manuscript.4 

45.  The  chances  of  obtaining  access  to  the  codex  seemed  even  less  promising  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Kasmlr  in  1888.  After  Pandit  Kesavarama’s  death,  which 
had  occurred  in  the  meantime,  the  manuscript  had  been  cut  up  and  divided  among 
three  of  his  heirs.  My  first  endeavours  to  secure  permission  to  see  and  collate 
these  portions  resulted  in  failure.  The  actual  owners,  though  by  no  means  able  to 
appreciate  the  scientific  value  of  their  possession,  were  evidently  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain  their  predecessor’s  policy.  More  than  a  year  passed  in  repeated  endeavours 
and  negotiations,  which  proved  fruitless  but  were  instructive  to  me  in  a  small  way 
of  the  methods  of  eastern  diplomacy.  My  success  in  obtaining  at  last  the  loan  of 

!  See  pp.  v.-xiii.  3  See  Essay,  p.  2. 

2  The  colophon  is  reproduced  in  my  edition,  4  See  Report,  pp.  7,  64. 
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lidjdnaka  Ratna¬ 
kantha,  the  writer 
of  the  cod.  arch. 


the  several  parts  for  the  purposes  of  my  edition  was  mainly  dne  to  the  kind  offices 
of  the  Honourable  Pandit  Suraj  Kaul,  c.i.e.,  then  Member  of  the  Kasmir  State 
Council,  and  his  son  Pandit  Hari  Kishan  Kaul,  then  my  pupil  and  now  an  officer  of 
the  Statutory  Civil  Service,  Punjab. 

Thus  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  codex  archetypus  of  the  Rajatarangim  became 
once  more  for  a  time  united  in  my  hands.5  It  proved  to  contain  all  the  eight 
Books  of  Kalb  ana’s  work,  forming  a  large  octavo  volume  which  originally  consisted 
of  328  folia  of  age-worn  Kasmir  paper.  The  last  leaf  and  one  in  the  middle  have 
been  lost,  probably  when  the  above-mentioned  partition  took  place.  The  leaves 
are  arranged  as  in  the  case  of  most  Kasmir  MSS.,  in  forms  which  were  origin¬ 
ally  bound  up  after  the  fashion  of  European  books,  but  are  now  loose.  The  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  leaf  published  with  my  edition  shows  the  character  of  the  writing  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  manuscript. 

46.  The  colophons  attached  to  the  several  Books  do  not  contain  a  date. 
But  fortunately  they  name  the  writer  of  the  codex,  Pandit  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha, 
and  this  entry  enabled  me  to  fix  the  age  of  the  codex  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Other  MSS.  from  the  same  writer’s  hand  which  I  successively  saw  or  purchased, 
show  dates  ranging  from  S'aka  1570  or  a.d.  1648-9  to  S'aka  1603  or  a.d.  1685-6. 
One  of  these  MSS.  contains  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha’s  own  commentary  on  the 
Haravijayakavya.  The  more  detailed  information  which  the  writer  gives  here  as 
to  his  person  and  family,  proves  beyond  all  doubt  his  identity  witli  Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha,  son  of  S'ariikarakantha,  the  learned  author  of  several  commentaries 
on  Kasmlrian  Kavyas  and  also  of  some  original  poetical  compositions.  The  known 
dates  of  these  works  fall  within  the  time-limits  already  indicated.6 


5  Habent  sua  fata  libelli.  The  codex,  the 
use  of  which  had  been  obtained  with  so  much 
trouble,  was  nearly  lost  on  my  voyage  to 
England  in  1890.  The  box  which  contained 
it,  was  dropped  overboard  in  the  Ostende  har¬ 
bour  through  the  carelessness  of  a  Flemish 
porter,  and  recovered  only  with  difficulty. 
Fortunately  my  collation  of  the  text  was 
complete  and  safely  packed  elsewhere. 

Happily,  too,  the  soaking  with  sea  water 
left  no  perceptible  trace  in  the  codex.  Kasmir 
paper  of  the  old  make  stands  immersions  of 
this  kind  remarkably  well,  and  the  ink  used 
to  this  day  by  Kasmlrian  Pandits  for  their 
Sanskrit  MSS.,  is  in  no  way  affected  by  water. 
The  owners  when  they  received  back  in  1892 
their  respective  parts,  had  no  inkling  of  the 
abhi.feka  their  household  talismans  had  under¬ 
gone. 

6  The  following  are  the  texts  which  I  am  at 
present  able  to  trace  to  the  authorship  of  our 
Rajanaka  Ratnakantha. 

i.  Layhupacinkd ,  a  commentary  on  Ratna- 
kara’s  Haravijayakavya.  (My  MS.  of  this  work, 
No.  188,  is  Ratnakantha’s  autograph  copy. 
The  dates  shown'  in  the  introduction  and  the 
colophon  of  Canto  i.  prove  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  writing  fall  both  within  the  year 
S'aka  160.3  or  a.d.  1681-2). 

ii.  & "ixyahitd,  a  commentary  on  the  Yudhi- 


s th irav ijayakdi vya  of  Vasudeva,  composed  in 
S'aka  1593  or  a.d.  1671-2.  (An  edition  of 
this  commentary  has  been  printed  by  Pandit 
S'ivadatta  in  the  Kdvyamdld,  based  on  my  MS,, 
No.  205.) 

iii.  Layhupahcikd,  a  commentary  on  the 
Stutikusumdvjali  of  Jagaddhara,  a  Bhakti  text 
of  the  S'aiva  persuasion,  composed  S'aka 
1602  or  A.d.  1680-1.  (Printed  in  the  Kdivyamdla 
Series.) 

iv.  The  Ratnasataka  or  Citrabhanusataka,  a 
century  of  verses  in  praise  of  Siirya,  composed 
S'aka  1587  or  a.d.  1665-6.  (MS.  No.  115  in 
my  collection.)  Both  this  and  the  following 
small  text  are  referred  to  by  Ratnakantha  in 
the  colophon  of  his  Yudhisthiravijaya  com¬ 
mentary. 

v.  Suryastutirahasya,  a  small  devotional 
poem,  undated  (MS.  No.  179  in  my  collection). 

vi.  A  commentary  on  Yasaskara’s  Devistotra 
which  itself  is  a  poetical  illustration  of  S'obha- 
kara’s  Alamkdraratnakara,  undated  (MS.  No. 
14  of  my  collection). 

vii.  Sarasamuccaya,  a  commentary  on  the 
Kuvyaprakdsa,  containing  a  resumd  of  the 
Jayanti  and  other  earlier  expositions.  (Com¬ 
pare  regarding  this  text,  Prof.  Peterson’s 
remarks,  Second  Report  of  operations  in  search 
of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  pp.  16  sqq.) 

In  the  first  five  compositions  Rfijfinaka 
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The  point  thus  established  is  of  considerable  importance  for  our  estimate  of  the 
critical  value  of  the  codex  archetypus.  We  see  clearly  that  its  writer  was  not  a 
mere  copyist  but  a  scholar  of  no  small  attainments  who,  we  have  good  reason  to 


Text  of  Ratna¬ 
kantha’s  codex. 


Ratnakantha  calls  himself  the  son  of  Rajanaka 
S'amkarakantha,  of  the  Dhaumyayana  Gotra, 
an  inhabitant  of  “  the  land  which  is  purified 
by  the  dust  from  the  lotus-feet  of  S'arada,” 

i.e.  Kasmir.  Rajanaka  is  a  name  borne  by 
numerous  Pandit  families  in  Kasmir ;  compare 
below,  note  vi.  117. 

The  memory  of  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha 
still  lives  in  Kasmir  Pandit  tradition  as  that 
of  a  great  scholar  and  very  fast  writer.  The 
latter  fact  accounts  for  the'  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  written  by  him  which 
are  still  extant  in  Kasmi'rian  libraries  both  in 
and  outside  the  Valley.  I  myself  have  been 
able  to  acquire  at  S'rinagar,  copies  from  his 
hand  of  the  following  texts  : — 

i.  Rayamukuta's  commentary  on  the  Ama- 
rakosa,  written  S'aka  1577  or  a.d.  1655-6  in 
‘  Kasthavata  ’  (sic)  or  Kast*var  (No.  6  of  my 
collection). 

ii.  Amaravidya  (No.  9). 

iii.  Kdtantrapancikd  of  Trilocanadasa,  dated 
S'aka  1595  or  a.d.  1675-4  (No.  33). 

iv.  Kasimahatmya  from  the  Brahmavaivar- 
tapurana  (No.  39). 

v.  A  commentary  on  the  Prabodhacandro- 
daya  (No.  93). 

vi.  Jonaraja’s  commentary  on  the  S'rikan- 
thacarita  (No.  166). 

The  oldest  of  the  MSS.  from  Ratnakantha’s 
hand  which  I  haveseen,istheinteresting birch- 
bark  codex  now  in  possession  of  Pandit 
Mahanandajiva,  son  of  my  departed  friend 
Pandit  Damodar,  of  S  rinagar.  The  Kdvya- 
prakdsasaihketa  which  it  contains,  besides 
some  other  Alamkara  texts,  is  dated  S'aka 
1570  corresponding  to  a.d.  1648-9.  (Compare 
regarding  this  codex  which  to  my  knowledge 
is  the  latest  dated  Kasmir  manuscript  on 
birch-bark,  my  edition  of  the  Raj at.,  Preface, 
p.  vii.,  and  my  Cataloyue  of  Jammu  Sanskrit 
MSS.,  p.  xxiv.) 

A  manuscript  of  the  Ksetrapdlapaddhati  by 
Ratnakantha  dated  S'aka  1607  (a.d.  1685-6), 
came  to  light  on  my  examination  of  Pandit 
Jaganmohana  Hund’s  library  at  Lahore  (see 
below,  §  49).  Other  MSS.  from  the  learned 
copyist’s  hand,  I  have  little  doubt,  have 
found  their  way  into  other  Kasmirian  libraries 
in  the  plains,  and  probably  also  into  the 
collections  acquired  by  Prof.  Biihler  and 
other  European  scholars  in  Kasmir. 

An  inspection  of  the  codex  archetypus  or 
of  the  facsimile  pages  reproduced  from  it  in 
my  edition,  fully  bears  out  the  tradition  of 
the  Pandits  as  to  Ratnakantha’s  fast  writing. 


His  handwriting  as  it  appears  there,  with  its 
very  cursive  and  peculiar  characters,  presents 
unusual  difficulties  even  to  the  practised 
reader  of  S'arada  writing.  To  these  diffi¬ 
culties  must  be  ascribed,  at  least  partly,  the 
numerous  clerical  corruptions  and  blunders 
which  we  meet,  to  a  greater  or  smaller 
extent,  in  all  modern  transcripts  of  the  codex 
archetypus.  Those  among  the  above-quoted 
MSS.  which  bear  earlier  dates,  show  the  same 
peculiar  cursive  ductus,  but  are  more  easily 
read.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that 
Ratnakantha  wrote  his  copy  of  the  Rajatarah- 
gini  at  a  comparatively  advanced  age  and, 
like  the  majority  of  his  manuscripts,  chiefly 
for  his  own  use. 

The  following  anecdotes  were  related  to 
me  by  Pandit  friends  in  illustration  of  the 
above  tradition.  When  Ratnakantha  was  a 
youth  and  still  at  school,  he  used  to  write  out 
the  whole  of  the  text  which  his  teacher  had 
expounded  during  a  fortnight  on  the  single 
day  closing  the  paksa,  which  is  a  regular 
anadhyayanadina  or  holiday  of  orthodox 
Brahman  instruction.  He  is  credited  with 
having  been  able  habitually  to  write  six 
hundred  S'lokas  per  diem.  On  one  occasion 
he  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  even  a 
greater  clerical  feat.  Resting  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  Gambhirasamgama  (see 
below,  Memoir,  §  64),  on  a  journey  from 
S'rinagar  to  Vij’bror,  Ratnakantha  is  believed 
to  have  presented  his  companion  with  a  copy 
of  the  Bhagavadgita  which  he  had  written 
while  the  latter  had  busied  himself  about 
their  meal.  Ratnakantha’s  name  in  its 
Kasmiri  iorm,  Rath?  Razdan  (Rajanaka),  still 
lives  in  a  proverbial  saying  often  heard 
among  Pandits,  “  Tim  gai  Rath a  Rdzddni 
achar  ”  (“  These’are  Rath11  Razdan’s  letters  ”). 
It  is  used  of  a  hurried  writing,  difficult  to 
read.  Ratnakantha’s  direct  descendants  still 
live  in  S'rinagar  as  a  respectable  family  of 
Karkuns. 

Judging  from  my  manuscript  of  the  Raya- 
mukuti  which  was  written  in  Kastavar,  a.d. 
1655,  Ratnakantha  seems  to  have  continued 
copying  texts  even  while  travelling  abroad. 
Curiously  enough,  while  writing  this  note,  an 
excellent  manuscript  of  Bana’s  Harsacarita 
in  Ratnakantha’s  familiar  hand  has  reached 
me  from  Bhadravah  (Skr.  Bhadravakasa,  see 
Rajat.  viii.  501),  the  district  adjoining  Kastavar 
on  the  south.  Is  it  possible  that  this  welcome 
find  is  in  some  way  connected  with  Ratna¬ 
kantha’s  visit  to  that  region  ? 
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believe,  has  copied  his  original  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  text  given  by 
Rajanaka  Eatnakantha  in  the  first  six  books  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
seventh,  is  remarkably  free  from  mistakes  and  corruptions.  Yet  the  care  with  which 
he  has  marked  in  these  portions  of  the  text  the  lacunae  he  found  in  his  original, 
proves  sufficiently  that  the  immunity  of  his  text  from  defects. of  this  kind  cannot  be 
due  to  unscrupulous  restoring  as  might  otherwise  be  suspected.  These  lacunae  are 
now  filled  up  by  a  later  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  collation  of  another  manu¬ 
script,  independent  of  Kalhana’s  original. 

The  fact  here  indicated  makes  it  clear  that  the  far  less  satisfactory  condition 
in  which  we  find  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work,  must  be  attributed  to  the  defec¬ 
tive  state  of  the  text  in  Rajanaka  Eatnakantha’ s  original.  Here  we  meet  much 
more  frequently. ,  with  lacunae,  now  but  rarely  supplemented  by  the  later  hand 
already  mentioned.  Undoubted  corruptions,  blunders  and  misspellings  also 
increase  as  we  proceed  towards  the  close  of  the  work.  We  have  had  already  occa¬ 
sion  above  (§  43)  to  indicate  a  cause  which  may  be  held  to  account  for  part  of  these 
deficiencies.  There  are,  however,  also  other  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  have 
co-operated.  The  diminished  interest  with  which  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Chronicle  seems  to  have  been  read,  must  have  caused  them  to  be  copied  less  fre¬ 
quently.  Hence  the  number  of  copies  available  for  comparison  and  correction  was 
also  more  restricted.  The  greater  obscurity  of  Kalb  ana’s  narrative  where  it  deals 
with  contemporary  events,  is  likely  to  have  often  led  even  intelligent  copyists  into 
errors.  Finally  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  birch-bark 
volumes,  such  as  we  must  suppose  the  older  copies  of  the  Rajatarangini  to  have 
been,  were  always  exposed  to  greater  risk  of  injury  from  the  peeling  or  breaking  off 
of  their  brittle  material.7 

47.  The  great  critical  value  of  the  codex  archetypus  (marked  A  in  my  edition 
and  Notes)  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  by  a  scholar  of 
Rajanaka  Ratnakantha’s  stamp,  but  also  to  the  abundance  of  important  glosses, 
various  readings  and  corrections  which  later  hands  have  recorded  in  it.  Two 
of  these  designated  in  my  edition  A.,  and  A3,  respectively,  are  of  particular 
importance. 

Of  A2 1  have  shown  that  he  wa3  the  oldest  of  the  annotators  of  the  codex  and 
probably  a  contemporary  of  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha  himself.  To  A2  we  owe,  besides 
a  series  of  important  corrections  and  various  readings,  a  great  number  of  valuable 
glosses.  They  have  proved  most  useful  to  me  in  tracing  the  details  of  the  historical 
topography  of  Kasmir,  and  have  more  than  once  thrown  welcome  light  also  on  other 
points  in  Kalhana’s  narrative.  Certain  indications  fully  noticed  in  the  edition  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corrections,  various  readings,  and  probably  also  the 
majority  of  the  glosses  entered  by  A2  resulted  from  a  careful  collation  of  Ratna¬ 
kantha’s  copy  with  its  original.  While  Ratnakantha  was  copying  the  text,  A2 
appears  to  have  revised  what  the  former  had  written,  and  to  have  added  from  the 
original  manuscript  the  marginal  notes  and  various  readings  which  Ratnakantha 
had  omitted  to  copy. 

The  conclusion  I  had  thus  formed  as  to  the  age  of  the  annotator  A2  has  quite 
recently  received  a  striking  confirmation.  Since  the  publication  of  my  edition 
I  had  repeatedly  in  manuscripts  of  other  Sanskrit  texts  which  I  saw  or  acquired 
in  Kasmir,  come  across  learned  glosses  and  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  A2,  so 


7  Comp.  Prof.  Biihler’s  remarks,  Report,  p.  30. 
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familiar  to  me  from  the  codex  archetypus.8  But  none  of  these  texts  furnished  a 
clue  to  the  person  of  the  annotator.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  (1898),  however, 
I  was  able  to  purchase  in  S'ripagar  an  old  paper  manuscript  of  part  of  the 
Mahabharata  which  in  a  most  conclusive  fashion  settled  the  question  as  to  the  age 
and  identity  of  “  As.”  Apart  from  numerous  explanatory  notes  written  by  A*  I 
found  in  it,  endorsed  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  Asvamedha  Parvan,  a  formal  deed  of 
sale  executed  and  signed  in  the  annotator’s  own  handwriting. 

The  document  which  I  hope  to  reproduce  elsewhere  as  it  presents  also  other 
points  of  interest,  records  the  sale  by  certain  Pandits  of  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Mahabharata  for  45,000  Dlnnaras  to  one  designated  as  the  “  excellent  Guru  Ananda.” 
The  writer  of  the  deed  signs  himself  with  the  name  of  Takade  Bhatta  Haraka. 
The  date  is  given  as  Thursday  the  8th  su  ti  AsvayujaoftheLaukikayear  58.  This 
by  calculation  and  the  evidence  of  the  Muhammadan  date,  indicated  in  an  attached 
Persian  .version  of  the  deed,  is  shown  to  correspond  to  Thursday  the  10th  July,  a.d. 
1682.  Thus  the  fact  of  A2,  recte  Bhatta  Haraka,  having  been  a  contemporary  of 
Rajanaka  Ratnakantha  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  From  the  way  in  which 
Bhatta  Haraka  annotated  not  only  the  codex  archetypus  but  other  MSS.  written 
by  Ratnakantha  it  may  be  inferred  with  great  probability  that  he  was  his  constant 
companion  and  possibly  his  pupil.  The  name  Takade  (written  with  le  as  the  final 
syllable  and  hence  pronounced  Takare) 9  represents,  perhaps,  the  modern  ‘  Kram  ’ 
designation  Trikar *  borne  by  a  considerable  number  of  Brahman  families  in 
S'rlnagar. 

48.  Another  important  annotator  of  the  codex  archetypus  is  A,.  His  hand 
has  filled  up  most  of  the  lacunae  which  Ratnakantha  had  left  in  the  text  of  Books 
i.-vii.  He  has,  besides,  recorded  a  considerable  number  of  various  readings  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes.  A3  has  also  supplied  in  several  instances  whole  verses  and  Padas 
which  Ratnakantha  had  omitted  without  indicating  a  lacuna.  It  is  certain  that 
all  these  additions  of  A3  were  made  after  Bhatta  Haraka  had  done  his  revision  of 
the  codex. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  additions  of  A3  are  derived  from  a 
genuine  recension  of  Kalhana’s  text  and  cannot  be  due  to  conjectural  emendation. 
We  are  hence  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  for  the  purpose  of  revising  Ratna- 
kantha’s  text,  A3  had  used  a  manuscript  independent  fropj  the  latter’s  original. 
But  my  endeavours  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  have 
been  in  vain.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  traces  of  its  use  in  other  Kasmlrian 
eopies.  No  definite  opinion  can  thus  be  formed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  text 
recension  which  this  manuscript  now  lost  represented.  The  very  numerous  lacunae 
and  corruptions  which  have  remained  in  the  text  of  the  last  two  Books  notwith- 


8  Numerous  glosses  of  A,  are  found  in  the 
manuscripts  from  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha’s 
hand,  described  above  in  note  6,  under  i.-iv., 
also  in  Ratnakaptha’s  autograph ’copy  of  his 
commentary  cm  the  Haravijayakavya. 

Of  other  MSS.  showing  notes  from  the 
hand  of  A3).  I  may  mention  the  following  now 
in  my  possession  :  No.  122,  S'rivara’s  liajata- 
rahyini ;  No.  208,  Karmakriyakanda  of  Soma- 
iambhu^  Nos.  228  and  222,  Rcakas  contain¬ 
ing  Mantras  of  the  Kathakasamhita  (described 
by  Prof.  Von  Schroeder  ill  the  “  Anzeiger  ”  of 


the  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna,  Jahrgang 
1896,  p.  73).  The  glosses  in  the  last-named 
text  show  that  A.s,  a  rara  avis  among  Kasmi- 
rian  Pandits,  had  studied  works  connected 
with  Vedic  literature,  like  Yaska’s  Nirukta, 
Uvata’s.  Bhasya,  etc. 

Glosses  by  A,  are  frequent  also  in  the  MS. 
of  the  Harsacarita  written  by  Ratnakantha, 
which  has  recently  come  into  my  hands  ;  see 
above,  note  6. 

9  See  note  i.  306. 
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standing  the  revision  of  A3,  suggest  that  the  text  of  the  manuscript  collated  by  A, 
was  in  these  Books  either  equally  defective  or  partially  missing.  Some  indications 
to  be  noticed  below,  seem  to  show  that  the  revision  of  A3  took  place  early  in  the  last 
century  but  was  not  effected  at  one  time.  I  am  hence  inclined  to  look  for  the' person 
of  A3  among  the  early  owners  of  the  codex,  possibly  ancestors  of  S'ivarama  and 
Kesavarama. 

Apart  from  the  two  old  annotators  A,  and  A3  we  meet  in  Ratnakantha’s  codex 
with  additions  also  from  other  hands.  But  none  of  these  can  claim  any  special 
interest  or  authority.  Two  of  them,  A4  and  A6,  can  be  shown  to  be  of  very  recent  date, 
while  the  rest  have  contented  themselves  with  entering  explanatory  notes  only  in 
isolated  instances. 

Notwithstanding  a  diligent  search  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  little  as  Professor  Biihler  in  bringing  to  light  in  Kasmir  a  manuscript  of 
the  Chronicle  which  might  prove  independent  of  Ratnakantha’s  archetypus.  All 
Kasmir  manuscripts  of  the  Rajatarangini  which  I  have  seen  or  of  which  I  could 
obtain  information,  are  comparatively  recent  transcripts  from  that  codex  made 
either  directly  or  through  some  intermediary  copy.  Many  of  the  mistakes  we  find  in 
them  are  directly  due  to  the  difficulty  the  copyists  experienced  in  reading  Ratna¬ 
kantha’s  peculiar  and  extremely  cursive  handwriting.  In  all  of  these  transcripts 
we  notice  that  the  scribes  in  copying  have  followed  indifferently  either  Ratna¬ 
kantha’s  text  or  the  various  readings  of  A2  and  As.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  frequent  discrepancies  which  these  copies  exhibit  among  themselves  notwith¬ 
standing  their  undoubted  common  origin.  To  these  comparatively  modern  transcripts 
of  A  belongs  also  the  S'arada  MS.,  now  in  the  Deccan  College  Collection,  on  which 
Papdit  Durgaprasada’s  text  edition  (1892-94)  was  based. 
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49.  The  critical  materials  above  indicated  had  already  been  fully  recorded 
and  utilized  in  my  edition  of  Kalhana’s  text.  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  them  also  in  preparing  my  translation,  had  not  a  fortunate  chance 
enabled  me  to  secure  fresh  textual  help  in  a  place  where  I  little  expected  it. 

In  April,  1895,  I  obtained,  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  access  to  a  small 
and  much -neglected  collection  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  belonging  to  Pandit  Jagan- 
mohan  Lai  Bund,  a  Purohita  of  Kasmirian  descent,  temporarily  resident  in  Lahore. 
Among  the  contents  of  a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  manuscripts,  a  few  loose  leaves, 
evidently  from  some  Rajatarangini  copy  in  Devanagari  characters,  attracted  my 
attention.  I  had  a  careful  search  made  in  the  confused  rubbish  representing  the 
remainder  of  the  ‘  library,’ 1  with  the  result  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  manu¬ 
script  was  ultimately  recovered. 

At  first  this  find  seemed  to  promise  but  little.  It  was  evident  that  the  manu¬ 
script  had  been  very  carelessly  copied  by  an  ignorant  scribe  from  a  S'arada  original, 
the  'text  of  which  agreed  closely  with  that  of  the  Kasmirian  codex  archetypus.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  of  some  detached  leaves  which  happened  to  belong  to 
the  vii.  Book,  revealed  to  my  surprise  that  amidst  endless  blunders  and  corruptions 
there  were  also  some  readings  manifestly  superior  to  Ratnakantha’s  text.  I  accord- 

1  Garta  would  be  a  more  appropriate  designation,  to  use  the  facetious  term  current 

among  my  Pandit  friends  in  S'rinagar. 
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ingly  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  Pandit  Govind  Kaul,  a  careful  collation  of 
the  whole  manuscript  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  it.  The  help  this  manuscript 
has  furnished  for  restoring  the  true  sense  of  Kalhana’s  text  in  a  number  of 
passages,  makes  it  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  the  present  place. 

The  codex  which  in  the  notes  accompanying  the  translation  has  been  marked 
as  L,  seems  to  have  consisted  originally  of  about  316  leaves.  Of  these  the  folia 
at  the  beginning  and  end  as  well  as  some  44  leaves  from  other  parts  could  not 
be  traced  by  me.2  The  manuscript  is  written  on  brownish  paper  of  Kasmir  make, 
apparently  about  150  years  old.  The  leaves  are  carefully  cut  and  were  originally 
arranged  in  forms  or  ‘  sarhcayas  ’  of  about  8  folia  each.  They  measure  10  inches 
jn  height  by  6§  inches  in  width.  The  writing  is  enclosed  in  a  nicely-drawn  frame 
of  Coloured  ruling ;  its  lines,  on  the  average  about  20  per  page,  run  parallel  to  the 
narrower  side  just  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  Kasmirian  manuscripts. 

This  mode  of  writing,  unknown  in  Sanskrit  manuscripts  of  India  proper  ;  the 
arrangement  in  forms  equally  peculiar  to  Kasmir  ;  the  prevalence  of  clerical  mistakes 
directly  due  to  a  faulty  transcription  of  S'arada  characters, — all  these  are  indica¬ 
tions  showing  that  L  had  been  written  either  in  Kasmir  or,  if  outside  the  Valley, 
by  a  Kasmirian  still  attached  to  the  clerical  traditions  of  his  home.  Certain 
considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  latter  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  common  use  of  Devanagarl 
characters  in  Kasmir  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,3  whereas  paper  and  writing  prove  unmistakably  an  older  date  for  L. 
I  further  ascertained  from  Pandit  Jaganmohan  Lai’s  vamsdvali  or  family  tree  that 
his  great-great-grandfather  (Natharam  Hund)  had  emigrated  from  Kasmir  to 
Delhi,  probably  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Natharam’s  son, 
Mukundram  Hund,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Sanskrit  scholar  of  some  attainments, 
lived  at  Lucknow  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  Rcaka  manuscript  in 
S'arada  character  which  was  copied  for  him  at  “Ayodhya,”  by  a  Kasmirian  scribe 
(Lachlrama),  and  which  is  now  in  Jaganmohan’s  collection,  bears  the  Laukika  date 
57,  corresponding  to  a.d.  1781-2.  It  seems  thus  chronologically  possible  that  L 
was  also  copied  at  Delhi  or  Lucknow,  from  some  S'arada  original  which  Natharam, 
Jaganmohan’s  emigrant  ancestor,  had  brought  with  him  from  Kasmir. 

50.  The  questions  presented  by  the  text  of  L  in  its  relation  to  that  of  Rat- 
nakantha’s  codex,  A,  appeared  for  a  long  time  very  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  the  text  found  in  L,  with  all  its 
faults  of  transcription  and  other  clerical  defects,  was  directly  derived  from  A.  On 
the  other  hand,  again,  there  was  the  fact  that  L,  in  a  considerable  number  of  passages 
spread  through  the  whole  of  the  Chronicle,  presents  readings  which  set  right  un¬ 
doubted  corruptions  of  A.  In  certain  cases  lacunae  of  A,  even  to  the  extent  of 
half-verses,  appeared  in  L  filled  up  with  a  text  which  could  clearly  not  be  the 
result  of  conjectural  restoration. 

In  proof  of  the  first  point  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  following.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  work  L  shows  the  same  curious  mixture  of  readings  taken 
indifferently  from  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha  (A,)  and  his  annotators,  A.,  and  As,  which, 
as  already  stated,  characterizes  all  extant  Kasmir  MSS.  derived  from  the  codex 


Description  of 
Codex  L. 


i  probably  written 
outside  Kasmir. 


Text  of  L  in 
relation  to  A. 


2  The  folia  missing  at  the  time  of  my  colla¬ 
tion  were  1,  2,  22,  63-71,  81-110,  120,  140,  1(50, 
181,  311-finis. 


3  Compare  Report,  p.  33. 
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archetypus.  Thus  often,  even  in  the  same  verse,  L  sides  with  A3  against  A,  and 
vice  versa.  In  several  instances  L  shows  actually  the  variae  lectiones  which  A3 
has  quoted  in  the  margin  as  “  from  another  manuscript,”  while  otherwise  slavishly 
following  the  text  as  given  by  A,.4  The  great  majority  of  lacunae  found  in  Books 
vii.  and  viii.,  whether  large  or  small,  reappears  in  L  exactly  in  the  same  form.  Even 
such  minute  details  as  to  whether  Ratnakantha  has  marked  the  lacuna  by  dots, 
,  or  not ;  whether  yugalakas  and  tilakas  are  designated  as  such  in  words  or 
merely  by  the  figures  2,  3,  are  duly  reflected  in  the  text  of  L.  Though  L,  like 
most  modern  copies  of  the  archetypus,  does  not  reproduce  ordinarily  the  wealth  of 
glosses  found  in  A,  yet  there  is  one  instance  (viii.  2628)  where  L  actually  shows 
one  of  the  rare  explanatory  notes  jotted  down  by  Ratnakantha  himself. 

Independent  By  the  side  of  such  manifest  proofs  of  .descent  from  A  the  Lahore  Manuscript 

readings  of  L.  exhibits  readings  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  the  use,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  some  independent  source.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  most  striking 
evidence,  viz.  those  passages  where  L  supplements  the  text  of  lacunae  found  in  A. 
These  instances  are  unfortunately  not  numerous,  but  as  the  supplemented  text  is 
such  as  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  conjectural  restoration,  they  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  the  point.5  Equally  convincing  are  those  very  numerous  passages 
in  which  the  otherwise  so  defective  text  of  L  rectifies  undoubted  corruptions  of 
Ratnakantha’ s  codex.  Such  critically  most  welcome  corrections  are  offered  by  L 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chronicle.  But  they  are  exceptionally  frequent  in  the 
vii.  Book,  and  there  again  in  that  portion  which  might  roughly  be  described  as  the 
second  third.6 

A  critical  examination  of  all  the  passages  for  which  such  corrections  by  L  have 
been  recorded  in  my  notes,  shows  conclusively  that  these  correct  readings  cannot  be 
due  to  the  conjectural  emendations  of  some  Bandit.  In  a  series  of  passages  it  is 
true  L  actually  confirms  the  emended  readings  which  I  or  Pandit  Durgaprasada  had 
proposed  in  our  respective  editions.7  But  their  number  is  indeed  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  number  of  passages  where  corruptions  had  not  been  suspected 
before,  or  where  satisfactory  emendation  seemed  previously  hopeless.  Another 
argument  against  the  suspicion  of  conjectural  restoration  is  supplied  by  the  fact 
that  the  corrections  of  L  are  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  several  parts  of 
the  text.  Thus  Book  viii.,  which  with  its  many  textual  deficiencies  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed  to  have  offered  the  widest  scope  for  such  emendations,  shows  in 
proportion  to  its  length  the  smallest  number  of  corrections. 

Text  of  L  copied  51.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  observations  above  detailed  can  be  reconciled 
from  A  but  revised  only  by  the  assumption  that  L  represents  a  text  which  has  been  copied  from  Ratna- 
fr°m  independent  k^ha's  archetypus,  but  has  subsequently  undergone  a  revision  with  the  help  of 
some  manuscript  independent  alike  from  A  and  the  codex  collated  by  A3.  It  is 
evident  that  this  revision  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  writer  of  L  itself.  His  num¬ 
berless  blunders  and  inaccuracies  prove  him  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  careless 


4  See  for  readings  thus  quoted  in  A  and  re¬ 
produced  by  L,  iv.  498 ;  vii.  248,  264. 

5  See  notes  iv.  420 ;  vii.  881, 897, 1081 ;  viii. 
343. 

6  Compare  for  noteworthy  corrections  of 

the  text  as  supplied  by  L,  notes  ii.  44,  *  167 ; 
iii.  28,  *  214,  *  475,  623  ;  iv.  246, 335,  462,  464, 
499,  500,  507,  584  ;  v.  108,  231,  261,  280,  282, 
297,  305,  370,  374  (the  text  from  v.  375  to 


vii.  194  is  missing  in  L) ;  vii.  *  234,  243,  253, 
295,313,  316,  390,  416,  422,  462,  *  487,  511, 
517,  524,  555-1178  (corrections  found  in  not 
less  than  111  verses),  1200,  1364,  1551,  1648; 

viii.  147,  357,  445,  452,  510,  631,  701,  1023, 
1031,  1165,  1346,  2566. 

7  See  the  passages  marked  with  *  in  the 
preceding  note,  and  vii.  748,  811,  902,  1004, 
1082,  1128,  1166;  viii.  631,  701. 
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and  ignorant  copyist,  incapable  even  of  always  reading  correctly  the  S'arada  writing 
of  his  original.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scribe  of  L  found  this 
revised  text  already  in  the  manuscript  which  he  copied  and  which  for  brevity’s 
sake  we  may  designate  as  A. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  manuscript,  intermediary  between  A  and  L,  allows 
us  to  explain  also  why  L  sometimes  marks  small  lacunae  where  the  text  of  A  is  even 
now  intact.8  It  is  clear  that  in  these  passages  A  had  suffered  slight  damages  be¬ 
fore  the  writer  of  L  set  about  to  copy  it.  Similarly  it  becomes  intelligible  why  we 
fxnd  in  L  in  a  few  passages  the  places  of  single  syllables  which  Ratnakantha  has 
omitted  through  mere  oversight,  correctly  marked  as  lacunae.9  The  careless  copyist 
of  L  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  noticed  himself  such  slight  omissions.  But 
it  was  different  with  the  writer  (or  corrector)  of  A  who,  from  the  very  fact  of  his 
text-revision  may  be  assumed'  to  have  been  a  scholar  capable  of  noticing  also  such 
small  defects.  The  pranuscript  A  was  certainly  written  in  S'arada  characters.  For 
only  thus  can  we  explain  the  numberless  faults  of  transcription  in  L,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence  in  it  of  S'arada  characters  which  the  scribe  has  slavishly  repro¬ 
duced  instead  of  transcribing  them. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  argue  that  there  was  yet  another  manuscript 
besides  A  in  the  line  of  descent  which  leads  from  A  to  L.  But  at  present  I  see  no 
ground  for  such  an  assumption.  The  interval  between  the  respective  dates  when  A 
and  L  were  written  can,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  a  priori,  not  be  assumed  to 
exceed  a  century. 

In  this  connection  it  may  yet  be  mentioned  that  there  is  good  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  A  (or  the  copy  immediately  preceding  it)  was  transcribed  from  A  at  a 
time  when  the  revision  of  the  codex  archetypus  by  A,  was  not  yet  completed.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  readily  understand  why  some  lacunae  which  in  Rat- 
nakantha’s  codex  are  now  filled  in  by  the  hand  of  A„  still  figure  as  lacunae  in  L.10 
It  is  evident  that  so  extensive  a  text-revision  as  that  of  A3  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
effected  at  one  time.  If,  as  seems  probable,  we  must  recognize  in  the  still 
anonymous  annotator  A3  a  later  owner  of  the  archetypus,  it  is  only  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  added  his  corrections  and  supplements  at  various  times  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  or  as  opportunity  offered  for  the  collation  of  other  manuscripts. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  any  of  the  Kasmirian  copies  known  to  me, 
traces  of  the  use  of  the  original  of  L.  If  the  latter  manuscript,  as  suggested 
above,  was  copied  outside  Kasmir  in  Delhi,  Lucknow,  or  some  other  place  of  the 
plains,  this  can  scarcely  surprise  us.  The  manuscript  A  when  once  carried  outside 
the  Valley  by  some  emigrant,  was  not  likely  to  find  its  way  back  again  to  the  land  of 
S'arada.  If,  then,  the  original  of  L  has  escaped  destruction  it  would  be  from  the 
gartas  of  one  of  those  towns  in  the  North-West  Provinces  or  the  Panjab  where 
there  are  great  colonies  of  Kasmirian  Brahmans,  that  we  might  expect  it  to  come  to 
light  again. 


s  Thus  in  v- 162-178  in  twelve  places;  vii. 
887,  1554,  1598  ;  viii.  206,  629,  714,  1038,  1200, 
1244,  1336,  1624,  1751,  1822,  1868,  2360,  2524, 
etc. 

a  Thus  in  vii.  1707;  viii.  1788,  1921,  2703. 

10  Such  lacunae  are  found,  vii.  1395,  1637, 
1661  sq.,  1673,  1676,  1688 ;  viii.  5,  26,  48,  725, 
1157,  1286,  1350,  1366,  1550,  3138,  3140. 


Apart  from  these' passages  L  has  all  the 
extremely  numerous  lacuna-supp.lements  as 
given  by  Av  It  is  certainly  curious  that  a 
few  verses  which  A3  has  supplied  in  the 
margin  of  the  archetypus,  viz.  iii.  80  sq.,  95, 
310,  are  also  missing  in  L.  All  other  verses 
thus  supplemented  by  A3  are  duly  reproduced 
in  L. 


Original  of  L. 


Date  of  MS.  X. 
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translation. 


SECTION  IY. — CRITICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  TEXT. 

52.  The  lines  which  I  followed  in  preparing  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  as 
shown  in  my  edition,  have  been  fully  indicated  in  the  critical  preface  of  the  latter.1 2 
We  have  seen  already  that  besides  the  text  which  Ratnakantha  had  copied  and  A2 
revised  from  some  now  lost  codex,  the  only  critical  materials  then  available 
were  the  corrections  and  additions  reproduced  by  A3  from  one  other  independent 
manuscript.  In  these  circumstances  Ratnakantha’s  copy  as  revised  by  A2,  or  Bhatta 
Haraka,  was  the  only  possible  basis  of  my  edition.  From  this  I  had  departed  in 
favour  of  A3  only  where  the  readings  of  the  latter  appeared  to  be  distinctly  prefer¬ 
able  and  to  represent  a  closer  approach  to  Kalhana’s  original  text.  The  full  appara¬ 
tus  criticus  given  in  the  footnotes  of  my  edition  makes  it  possible  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  manuscript  authority  for  the  text  as  adopted  by  me,  as  well  as  the  eventual 
variations  from  it  as  represented  by  the  several  hands  of  the  codex  archetypus. 

Such  emendations  as  I  had  thought  indispensably  required  for  the  constitution 
of  an  intelligible  text,  were  invariably  marked  as  such  in  the  edition  and  the  actual 
readings  of  A  carefully  recorded.  But  I  had  kept  in  view  the  risks  with  which  any 
attempt  at  emendation  is  beset  in  the  case  of  so  difficult  a  text  as  the  Rajataran- 
ginl,  and  had  accordingly  endeavoured  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution.  For  the 
same  reason  I  had  abstained  from  suggesting  conjectural  restorations  for  passages  in 
which  the  text  as  found  in  A  showed  lacunae,  except  where  only  a  few  Aksaras  were 
missing,  and  could  be  restored  from  the  nature  of  the  context  or  by  reference  to 
related  passages  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

53.  My  prolonged  study  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  which  followed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  edition,  has  brought  to  light  no  facts  to  modify  the  principles  on  which 
my  text  has  been  constituted.  No  lengthy  explanations  are  hence  required  in  regard 
to  the  text  underlying  my  present  translation. 

It  is  in  all  material  points  the  same  as  has  been  adopted  in  my  edition. 
In  those  comparatively  rare  cases  where  a  close  examination  of  the  context  had 
induced  me  to  change  my  choice  between  the  different  readings  recorded  in  A,  the 
point  has  been  distinctly  indicated  in  the  notes.  The  same  was  done,  of  course,  in 
all  those  instances  where  the  translation  is  based  on  emendations  arrived  at  since 
the  publication  of  my  edition.  Whenever  L  supplied  readings  which  appeared  to 
me  preferable  to  those  shown  in  the  printed  text,  I  have  followed  them  in  the 
translation  and  indicated  them  in  the  notes.  In  the  latter,  ^too,  I  have  marked 
those  not  unfrequent  instances  in  which  the  readings  of  L  have  actually  confirmed 
conjectural  emendations  already  proposed  in  the  edition.  In  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  explained  above  it  would  have  served  no  useful  object  to  include  in  the 
present  work  a  complete  collation  of  L.  But  I  have  taken  occasion  to  show  in  the 
notes  all  those  varias  lectiones  of  L  which  though  not  superior  to  A,  yet  seemed 
deserving  of  consideration. 

Pandit  Durgaprasada’s  posthumous  edition  of  the  text  which  was  published 
after  the  appearance  of  my  own,  was  avowedly  prepared  from  modern,  copies  of  A.3 
These  I  had  occasion  to  examine  after  the  death  of  that  lamented  scholar. 
Neither  in  them  nor  in  his  printed  text  was  I  able  to  trace  the  use  of  materials 


1  See  pp.  xiv.  sq.  Vol.  ii.  of  Pan<Jit  Durgaprasada’s  edition, 

2  See  Prof.  Peterson’6  note  in  Preface  to  Bombay,  1894,  p.  v. 
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which  would  point  to  a  source  independent  of  A.  No  independent  critical  authority 
can  therefore  attach  to  Durgaprasada’s  text.  But  the  Pandit’s  edition  contains 
also  a  considerable  number  of  useful  new  emendations,  besides  others  which  had 
already  been  proposed  in  my  edition.  Wherever  I  saw  good  reason  to  adopt  such 
emendations  for  my  translation,  their  source  has  been  duly  indicated  in  the  notes. 
Though  the  direct  aid  I  could  derive  from  Pandit  Durgaprasada’s  edition  was 
limited  to  these  corrections,  I  had  yet  ample  occasion  to  appreciate  the  great  care 
and  critical  judgment  with  which  he  had  prepared  his  text.  To  the  scholarly 
merits  of  his  work  I  may  hence  be  allowed  to  render  here  a  well-deserved  tribute. 
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Chronology  as  a 
critical  test. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  RAJ  AT  ARAN  GIN  I . 

54.  The  contents  of  Kalhana’s  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  critical 
tests  which  we  are  able  to  apply  to  them,  divide  themselves  into  two  great  portions, 
marked  also  by  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  intrinsic  historical  value.  The 
narrative  of  Books  iv.  to  viii.  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Karkota 
dynasty  to  Kalhana’s  own  time,  we  are  able  to  check  in  many  important  points  by 
independent  evidence  from  other  sources,  such  as  coins,  inscriptions  and  the  notices 
of  Indian  and  foreign  writers.  Our  position  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the  first 
three  Books  containing  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  epoch.  The  record  here  found 
of  the  successive  Gonandiya  dynasties  whose  rule  is  supposed  by  Kaihana  to  have 
filled  an  aggregate  period  of  nearly  3050  years,  consists  mainly  of  bare  dynastic 
lists  interspersed  with  more  or  less  legendary  traditions  and  anecdotes.  The 
persons  and  events  which  figure  in  them,  can  but  rarely  be  traced  in  our  other 
sources,  and  then,  too,  only  with  considerable  variations  as  to  date  and  character. 
It  is  clear  that  here  where  independent  information  fails  U3  in  the  control  of 
Kalhana’s  statements,  we  must  depend  all  the  mdre  on  the  only  remaining  critical 
test,  that  of  internal  evidence. 

It  helps  us  greatly  in  applying  this  test  that  Kaihana  follows  from  the  first  a 
clearly-defined  system  of  chronology  which  by  its  outward  precision  lends  itself 
conveniently  to  critical  analysis.  It  is  evident  that  the  result  of  a  scrutiny  of  this 
chronological  system  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  views  regarding  the 
historical  value  of  the  narrative  itself,  for  which  that  system  forms  as  it  were  the 
framework.  It  hence  seems  justified  that  an  examination  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Kalhana’s  Chronology  should  precede  our  critical  inquiry  into  the 
traditions  and  records  contained  in  his  Chi'onicle. 

SECTION  I. — THE  SYSTEM  OF  KALHANA’S  CHRONOLOGY. 

55.  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  what  induced  European  scholars  from  the 
first  to  turn  with  special  interest  towards  Kalhana’s  account  of  Kasmir  history, 
was  not  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  records  contained  in  it,  but  the  fact  of 
their  being  presented  with  all  the  appearance  of  strict  chronology.  The  Kasmir 
Chronicle  stands  quite  alone  among  extant  works  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  respect 
of  the  exact  dates  it  furnishes.  They  seemed  to  offer  the  means  for  determining 
the  dates  of  events  aDd  persons  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  history  of  which  in  the 
absence  of  similar  Chronicles  presented  itself  to  the  inquirers  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  as  shrouded  in  hopeless  obscurity.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
all  those  scholars  who  had  occasion  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  Rajataringini, 
have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  determination  of  these  dates. 
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Notwithstanding  these  continued  labours,  the  general  student  of  Indian 
history  who  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Chronicle  in  the  several  published  transla¬ 
tions  and  abstracts,  might  have  apparently  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  perplexing 
variations  and  uncertainties  in  connection  with  its  chronology.1  In  justice  to 
Kalhana  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  whatever  the  defects  of  his  chronology 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  may  be,  he  can  yet  in  no  way  be  held  responsible 
for  these  obscurities.  They  have  arisen  partly  from  the  defective  state  of  the  text 
upon  which  the  inquiries  of  early  interpreters  like  Wilson,  Troyer  and  Lassen  were 
based,  partly  from  their  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  particular  era  in  which 
all  really  reliable  dates  of  Kalhana  are  calculated.  The  attempts  made  by  these 
scholars  and  others  like  General  Cunningham,  to  “adjust”  the  early  part  of 
Kalhana’s  chronology  on  a  conjectural  basis,  with  the  help  of  dates  gathered  from 
outside  the  Chronicle,  only  increased  the  discrepancies  and  doubts  in  their  respective 
results.2 

It  is  due  to  Prof.  Btihler’s  researches  that  the  two  main  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  exact  comprehension  of  Kalhana’s  chronology  have  been  removed.  His 
“  Kasmir  Report  ”  indicated  for  the  first  time  the  materials  available  for  the 
restoration  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  Chronicle.  It  also  fully  elucidated  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Saptarsi  or  Laukika  era  which  Kalhana  uses,  as  well 
as  those  relating  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  his  chronological  system.3  Since  the 


Apparent  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  chrono¬ 
logical  statements. 


Prof.  Biihler’s 
researches. 


1  Thus  e.g.  Mr.  Thomas,  Useful  Tables,  ii. 
p.  243,  in  dealing  with  Kasmir  chronology  was 
justified  by  the  condition  of  the  information 
then  available  to  complain  of  “  the  hazy 
atmosphere  with  which  Oriental  authors  so 
often  envelop  the  simplest  history.” 

2  Dr.  Wilson  has  treated  Kalhana’s  Chrono¬ 
logy  at  length  in  his  Essay,  pp.  81-92*.  He 
started  from  the  perfectly  correct  perception 
that  it  was  “  advisable  to  commence  with  the 
most  modern  and  recede  gradually  to  the 
most  remote  dates.”  Unfortunately  Dr. 
Wilson  was  not  in  possession  of  the  text  of 
the  last  Book  and  thus  failed  to  obtain  the 
right  clue  to  the  calculation  of  Kalhana’s 
dates  given  in  the  Laukika  era.  He  clearly 
recognized,  however,  the  marked  difference  in 
the  character  of  Kalhana’s  chronological  data 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Karkota 
dynasty  (Book  iv.)  onwards. 

Mr.  Troyee’s  chronological  tables,  ii.  pp. 
363  sqq.,  mark  no  real  advance  beyond 
Wilson’s  results.  He  has  not  succeeded  in 
computing  correctly  the  exact  dates  given  in 
the  last  four  Books,  and  has  allowed  his  calcu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  regnal  periods  quoted  in  the 
earlier  Books,  to  be  vitiated  in  detail  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  totals  shown  in  the  verses 
interpolated  after  the  colophons  of  these 
Books.  His  attempt  at  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Rajatarangipi  can 
scarcely  be  taken  seriously,  seeing  that 
amongst  other  curious  points  it  endeavours 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  King  Rapaditya 


having  ruled  during  three  hundred  years  as 
Kalhana  has  it  (ii.  pp.  379  sqq.). 

General  Cunningham  had  occasion  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Kasmir  chronology  at  length  in  his 
paper  on  the  Hindu  coinage  of  KaSmir, 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1843,  vi.  pp.  1  sqq.  He 
used  rightly  the  key  supplied  by  Kalhana  for 
the  calculation  of  the  Laukika  dates,  and  his 
results  as  regards  the  chronology  of  the 
Karkota  and  subsequent  dynasties  require 
correction  only  in  minor  points.  The  exten¬ 
sive  adjustment  of  Kalhana’s  figures  which 
General  Cunningham  attempted  for  the 
periods  preceding  the  Karkota  dynasty  wa3 
based  on  purely  conjectural  grounds  derived 
from  often  more  than  doubtful  synchronisms, 
and  cannot  claim  equal  merit. 

These  lines  of  conjectural  rectification  were 
followed  also  by  Prof.  Lassen.  His  elaborate 
treatment  of  early  Kasmir  chronology,  Ind. 
Alt.,  ii.  pp.  759-781,  1219  sqq.,  did  not 
furnish  any  new  results  as  far  as  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  Kalhana’s  data  is  concerned.  For  the 
period  following  the  accession  of  the  Karkota 
dynasty  Prof.  Lassen  adopted  the  dates  as 
calculated  by  Troyer;  see  Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  pp. 
1177  sqq. 

A  convenient  synopsis  of  the  chronological 
results  deduced  from  the  Rajatarahgipi  by 
Wilson,  Troyer,  and  Cunningham,  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  edition  of  Priu- 
sep’s  Useful  Tables,  ii.  pp.  243  sqq. 

3  See  Report ,  pp.  59  sq. 
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Precise  dates  in 
Books  v.-viii. 


Reckoning  in  the 
Laukika  era. 


important  advance  thus  made  a  detailed  review  of  the  chronological  statements  and 
speculations  contained  in  the  above-quoted  earlier  publications  can  only  have  a 
quasi-historical  interest. 

We  may  hence  proceed  directly  to  the  exposition  of  Kalhana’s  chronology 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  text  itself.  Our  first  task  must  be  to  ascertain  what  tne 
chronological  data  are  which  Kalhana  wishes  to  put  before  us,  Subsequently  we 
may  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  what  critical  value  can  be  allowed  to  this 
chronologiqal  system  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  particular  dates  it  furnishes. 

56.  In  regard  to  the  chronological  information  contained  in  the  Rajatarahgini 
it  is  essential  to  note  at  the  outset  the  marked  difference  between  the  two  forms  in 
which  this  information  is  conveyed  to  us.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  Kalhana’s 
narrative  as  comprised  in  the  first  three  Books,  as  well  as  in  the  bulk  of  Book  iv., 
we  receive  no  chronological  data  whatever  except  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  the 
stated  length  of  individual  reigns  and  a  few  general  figures  of  a  manifestly  theo¬ 
retical  character.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  frcm  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Fourth  Book  onwards,  the  dates  of  the  accession  of  individual  rulers,  and  of  other 
events  of  political  or  economical  importance  for  the  country,  are  indicated  by  the 
quotation  of  the  exact  years  of  the  Laukika  era,  coupled  in  most  cases  with  equally 
precise  statements  of  the  month  and  day.  The  dates  thus  ascertained  range  from 
the  Laukika  year  3889  which  began  on  March  7th,  a.d.  813,  to  the  Laukika  year 
4225  corresponding  to  a.d.  1149-50.  The  first-named  date  is  that  of  the  death  of 
King  Cipp&ta-Jayapida ;  the  last  is  given  by  Kalhana  as  the  time  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  work.4 

In  regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  chronological  statements  of  the  last  four 
Books  are  made,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  Kalhana,  following  an  ancient  custom 
prevailing  to  the  present  day  in  connection  with  the  Laukika  era,  does  not  name 
the  centuries.  But  this  omission  causes  no  difficulty  whatever  in  calculating  the 
corresponding  Christian  dates  for  the  connected  narrative  of  the  last  four  Books. 
For  Kalhana  has  been  careful  enough  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  his  Chronicle  not  only  in  Laukika  years  but  also  according  to  the  S'aka 
reckoning.6 

The  Laukika  or  Saptarsi  era,  as  it  is  also  often  designated,  is  still  in  current 
UB8  among  the  Brahman  population  not  only  of  Kasmlr  but  also  of  the  hill  terri¬ 
tories  to  the  south-east,  such  as  Camba,  Kangra,  Mandi,  etc.  Prof.  Biihler  was 
the  first  to  prove  from  the  extant  tradition  of  Kairnir  Brahmans  and  other  evidence 
that  the  commencement  of  the  Laukika  era  is  placed  on  Caitra  sudi  1  of  Kali  Samvat 
25  (expired)  or  the  year  3076-75  b.c.6  Since  his  discovery  correct  accounts  of  the 
Laukika  reckoning  are  to  be  found  in  all  handbooks  of  Indian  Chronology.7 
Laukika  years  are  counted  at  present  in  Kaimir  from  the  first  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  luni-solar  month  Caitra.  A  reference  to  Rajat.  viii.  341,  480  proves 
that  Kalhana  follows  the  identical  reckoning.8  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown 


*  Compare  iv.  703  and  viii.  3404,  respec¬ 
tively. 

4  Compare  notes  i.  52  ;  iv.  703. 

*  See  Report,  pp.  59  sq.  Aiberuni’s  remarks, 
India,  ii.  pp.  8  sq.,  regarding  the  calendar 
“  of  the  people  of  Kashmir,”  show  that  he  was 
correctly  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
reckoning  as  maintained  in  Kasmir  to  this 
day. 


7  Compare,  e.g.,  Cunningham,  Book  of 
Indian  Eras,  pp.  11  sqq. ;  Sewell  and 
Dikshit,  Indian  Calendar,  p.  41. 

8  In  viii.  341  we  are  informed  that  Uccala’s 
murder  took  place  on  the  6th  Pau$a  sudi  of 
the  Laukika  year  4187.  The  dethronement 
of  his  successor  Salhana  which  Kalhapa 
places  3.  months  27  days  later,  is  dated  the 
3rd  Vais&kha  sudi  of  the  year  4188. 
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with  certainty  that  the  months  are  reckoned  by  him  purnimanta,  just  as  is  the 
invariable  practice  in  Kasmir  at  the  present  day.9 

All  points  bearing  on  Kalhana’s  system  of  reckoning  being  thus  clearly 
determined,  the  dates  intended  by  the  chronological  statements  of  Books  v.-viii.  can 
be  fixed  with  absolute  precision.  Thus  the  very  form  in  which  these  dates  are 
placed  before  us,  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their  substantial  correct¬ 
ness.  We  shall  see  that  this  presumption  is  fully  borne  out  by  whatever 
evidence  is  available  to  us  from  independent  sources  regarding  that  period  of 
Kasmir  chronology. 

57.  The  date  given  by  Kalhana  for  Cippata- J ayaplda’s  death  10  as  already 
indicated,  is  an  important  landmark  in  the  chronology  of  the  Bajataranginl.  The 
dates  which  succeed  it,  besides  their  precise  form,  have  the  great  merit  of  being 
independent  of  each  other ;  that  is,  a  possible  error  in  the  reckoning  of  one  would 
not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  error  in  other  dates.  It  is  very  different  in 
the  case  of  the  chronology  given  for  the  preceding  period.  Here  Kalhana  has  no 
real  dates  to  offer  to  us,  but  only  figures  indicating  the  supposed  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  individual  rulers.  If  we  wish  to  deduce  from  these  figures  true  dates  we 
must  either  reckon  backwards  from  Cippata- Jayaplda’s  death  or  start  our  reckoning 
from  the  initial  date  which  Kalhana  accepts  for  the  commencement  of  his  long 
dynastic  list.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  based  on  “  the  imaginary  date  of  a  purely 
legendary  event.”  It  is  evident  that  in  either  case  the  approximate  correctness  of 
the  results  must  depend  on  the  soundness  of  each  link  iu  this  long  chain  of  regnal 
reckonings,  and,  further,  that  the  historical  value  of  these  results  must  diminish 
in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  above-indicated  chronological  landmark. 

Kalhana  himself,  in  the  closing  passage  of  his  Introduction,  has  given  us  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  indications  as  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  earlier  portion  of  his 
chronology.11  The  points  explained  by  him  there  are  briefly  as  follows. 

58.  Kalhana  takes  as  the  starting-point  of  his  chronological  calculations  the 
traditional  date  indicated  by  Varahamihira’s  Brhatsamhita  for  the  coronation  of 
Yudhisthira,  the  Pandava  hero  of  the  epics,  viz.  the  year  653  of  the  Kali  era.12 
The  date  of  this  legendary  event  is  accepted  by  him  also  for  the  accession  of 
Gonanda  I.,  the  first  of  the  ‘  lost  ’  kings  of  Kasmir,  whose  name,  as  we  are  told,  was 
recovered  by  the  Chronicler  (or  his  predecessors)  from  the  Nilamata  Purana.13 
The  exact  reason  for  the  equation  of  these  dates  is  nowhere  given.  But  it  appears 
that  the  story  as  contained  in  the  earlier  version  of  the  Nilamata  which  Kalhana 
had  before  him,  represented  Gonanda  I.  in  a  general  way  as  a  contemporary  of  the 
‘  Kauravas  and  Pandavas.’ 14 

Kalhana  next  assumes  a  period  of  2268  years  as  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
reigns  of  Gonanda  I.  and  his  successors. as  detailed  in  Book  i.  For  this  statement 
Kalhana  does  not  adduce  his  authority,  though  it  is  one  of  the  main  bases  of  his 


Lengths  of  reigns 
shown  in 
Books  i.-iv. 


Calculated  date  of 
Gonanda  I. 
(653  Kali). 


Calculated  aggre¬ 
gate  of  reigns  in 
Book  i. 


9  Compare  note  vii.  131. 

10  iv.  703. 

11  See  i.  48-56.  For  detailed  evidence  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  Kalhapa’s  statements 
compare  notes  i.  48-60,  63,  64. 

13  i.  55  sq. 

13  i.  16. 

14  The  extant  text  of  the  Nilamata  which  is 
in  many  parts  fragmentary,  does  not  contain 


a  distinct  reference  to  Gonanda  I.  But  the 
few  verses  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  which 
mention  Gonanda’s  immediate  successors, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Kalhana’s  narra¬ 
tive  of  Gonanda  I.  and  the  next  three  rulers 
was  derived  from  the  Nilamata  as  stated  by 
himself  in  i.  16 ;  compare  Buhler,  Report , 
p.  38. 
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Date  assumed  for 
Gonanda  III. 
(1182  B.G.). 


chronology.  But  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  is  evident  from  the 
trouble  he  takes  to  prove  its  correctness.  He  does  this  by  showing  that  if  to  the 
figure  of  2268  years  are  added  the  653  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Kali 
era  to  Gonanda  I.’s  accession,  as  well  as  the  years  (1328)  representing  the  rough 
total  of  the  reigns  described  in  Books  ii.-viii.,  we  arrive  at  an  aggregate  of  4249 
years  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  4249  years  of  the  Kali  Yuga  elapsed  in 
S'aka  1070,  the  date  when  Kalhana  wrote  his  introduction.15 

Kalhana  himself  tells  us  that  the  calculation  of  a  total  of  2268  years  for  the 
regnal  period  of  the  first  Gonanda  dynasty  had  been  “  thought  wrong  by  some 
authors.”  As  the  ground  of  their  objection  he  indicates  the  belief  (according  to 
him,  erroneous)  which  placed  the  ‘Great  War’  of  the  Kurus  and  the  Pandavas  at 
the  close  of  the  Dvapara  Yuga,  i.e.  at  the  commencement  of  the  Kali  era.  From 
this  remark  it  is  evident  that  Kalhana  was  not  the  first  to  propose  the  above 
figure  for  the  aggregate  length  of  the  reigns  of  Gonanda  and  his  descendants,  aud, 
further,  that  the  connection  of  Gonanda  I.’s  date  with  the  legendary  date  of  the 
Bharata  war  was  generally  assumed  by  writers  on  Kasmlr  history.  Kalhana’s 
reticence  does  not  allow  us  to  go  beyond  this.  We  know  neither  the  source  from 
which  he  obtained  that  base  of  his  chronological  system,  nor  by  what  figure  the 
critics  he  alludes  to  were  prepared  to  replace  it. 

59.  Kalhana’s  Introduction  furnishes  us  only  with  two  more  chronological 
statements  of  a  general  character.  One  is  that  at  the  time  of  Kalhana’s  writing,  or 
in  S'aka  Samvat  1070,  “on  the  whole  2330  years  had  passed  since  the  accession 
of  Gonanda  III.,”  and  the  other  that  1266  years  were  “  believed  to  be  comprised  in 
the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  fifty-two  lost  kings.”  16 


15  For  detailed  evidence  as  to  Kalhana’s 
line  of  argument,  compare  note  i.  50.  For 
its  correct  exposition  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant.,  xviii.  pp.  99  sq. 

We  are  led  by  two  calculations  to  the  total 
of  1328  years  as  Kalhana’s  aggregate  of  the 
reigns  from  the  close  of  the  first  Gonanda 
dynasty  to  Kalhana’s  time.  Deducting  from 
the  total  of  2268  years  for  the  reigns  com¬ 
prised  in  Book  i.,the  1^66  years  which  Kalhana 
allows  “  for  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  fifty- 
two  lost  kings  ”  (i.  54),  there  remain  1002 
years  for  the  aggregate  rule  of  the  kings  the 
length  of  whose  reigns  is  specified  in  Book  i. 
(from  Gonanda  III.  to  Narendraditya  I.),  and 
of  Yudhisthira,  the  last  king  of  Book  i.,  the 
duration  of  whose  reign  Kalhana  has  omitted 
to  indicate.  If  we  deduct  these  1002  years 
from  the  rough  total  of  2330  years  which 
Kalhapa  mentions  as  having  elapsed  from 
the  accession  of  Gonanda  III.  to  his  own 
time  (i.  53),  we  get  the  result  of  1328  years 
as  the  aggregate  length  of  the  reigns  in 
Books  ii.-viii. 

The  other  calculation  we  may  follow  is 
to  add  up  the  figures  given  in  the  seven 
later  Books.  These  are,  according  to  the 


text,  adopted  for  our  translation  as 
follows  * : — 


Years.  Months. 

Total  of  reigns  of  Book  ii.  192  0 

,,  ,,  iii.  589  10 

,,  ,,  iv. 

from  Durlabhavardhana 
to  Cippata-Jayapida  .  212  5 

Period  from  the  death  of 
Cippata-Jayapida,  Lau- 
kika-Samvat  [38]89  (iv. 

703),  to  the  date  of 
Kalhana’s  Introduction, 
Laukika-Samvat  [42]24 
(i.  52)  .  .  .  .  335  0 


Days. 

O 

1. 


27 


0 


The  exact  total  of  these  figures  would  be 
1329  years,  3  months  and  28  days.  But  if  we 
disregard  the  odd  months  and  days  found  in 
the  aggregate  of  Books  ii.  and  iii.,  the  result 
will  be  again  1328  years.  We  are  all  the 
more  justified  in  adopting  this  manner  of 
calculation  asKalhapa’s  words  (i.  53)  distinctly 
imply  that  he  himself  had  arrived  at  the 
figure  of  2330  years  for  the  total  from 
Gonanda  III.  to  his  own  time  by  a  similar 
‘  rough  ’  reckoning. 

16  l.  53,  54. 


#  The  only  passages  where  the  codex  archbtypus  shows  any  variations  as  to  rognal  figures,  aro 
iii.  379  and  iv,  400.  In  both  casos  those  readings  have  been  adopted  which  agree  with  Kalhana’s 
own  rough  total  of  1328  years. 
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In  explanation  of  the  first  statement  it  has  to  be  noted  that  it  is  only  from 
Gonanda  III.  onwards  that  Kalhana  is  able  to  indicate  the  length  of  individual 
reigns.  With  this  ruler  begins  in  fact  the  continuous  list  of  kings  which  Kalhana 
professedly  obtained  from  the  works  of  earlier  chroniclers.17  We  have  already  seen 
that  a  ‘  rough  calculation,’  as  implied  by  Kalhana’s  expression  {pray ah,  ‘  on|  the 
whole  ’),  of  the  aggregate  duration  of  those  reigns  actually  gives  us  the  total  of 
2330  years.18  Kalhana  does  not  tell  us  distinctly  whether  he  took  the  figures  for 
individual  reigns  summed  up  in  this  ‘  rough  ’  total,  also  from  the  “works  of  former 
scholars  ”  which  supplied  the  dynastic  names  from  Gonanda  III.  onwards.  It  is 
hence  a  priori  not  certain  whether  these  earlier  sources  already  knew  the  date  of 
Gonanda  III.’s  accession  as  indicated  by  Kalhana’s  calculation,  viz.  1919  Kali  or 
1182  b.c. 

As  regards  the  second  statement,  allotting  1266  years  to  the  whole  of  the 
reigns  of  the  ‘  lost  ’  kings  who  preceded  Gonanda  III.,  it  is  evident  that  this  figure 
could  easily  be  computed  either  from  the  traditional  sum  of  2268  years  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  Gonanda  dynasty  or  from  the  rough  total  of  2330  years 
just  discussed.19  Kalhana’s  words  in  fact  seem  to  imply  that  this  computation  had 
been  made  by  himself. 

Our  observations  as  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  Kalhana’s  early  chronology  may 
thus  be  briefly  summed  up.  We  have  seen  that  the  starting-point  of  his  and  his 
predecessors’  calculations  was  the  supposed  date  of  Gonanda  I.,  obtained  by  con¬ 
necting  a  semi-mythical  king  of  Purana  tradition  with  a  purely  legendary  event  of 
the  great  Indian  epic  and  its  imaginary  chronology.  We  are  next  asked,  without 
indication  of  an  authority,  to  accept  the  figure  of  2268  years  for  the  aggregate 
length  of  rule  of  a  single  dynasty,  of  which,  however,  fifty-two  kings  had  already 
become  ‘  lost  ’  to  the  tradition  of  the  earlier  Chronicles.  Lastly,  Kalhana  presents 
us,  again  without  naming  his  authority,  with  the  figure  of  2330  years  as  the  result 
of  an  avowedly  ‘  rough  ’  calculation  of  the  aggregate  duration  of  reigns  from 
Gonanda  III.,  to  his  own  date. 


Computed  length 
of  reigns  of  ‘  lost 
kings/ 


17  Compare  i.  16  with  the  gloss  of  A3 
thereon. 

18  See  above,  §  68,  note  16. 

19  Total  of  reigns  of  first  Gonanda 

dynasty .  2668 

Deduct  for  reigns  from  Gonanda  III. 
to  Yudhis^hira  1 . 1002 


Results  a  total  for  ‘  lost  ’  kings’ 
years . 1266 


The  same  result  is  obtained  by 
deducting  from — 

The  number  of  Kali  years 
elapsed  in  S'akaSariv vat  1070  —  4249 

The  aggregate  number  of 
years  of  known  reigns  .  .  2330 

-f-  the  number  of  Kali  years 
passed  before  Gonanda  I.  .  663 

-  29&3 
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Lengths  of  reign 
not  recorded  for 
earliest  kings. 


Averages  of  reigns 
for  Gonanda 
dynasties. 


Reigns  of  excessive 
length  in  Book  i. 


60.  The  doubts  which  these  observations  are  bound  to  raise  in  us  as  to  the 
value  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Kalhana’s  chronology,  are  in  no  way  dispelled  by  an 
examination  of  the  figures  given  for  individual  reigns  in  the  first  three  Books. 
These  figures  will  be  found  tabulated  in  a  convenient  form  in  the  Dynastic  Table 
shown  in  Appendix  I.  of  this  Introduction. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Kalhana  indicates  the  length  of  reigns  only 
from  Gonanda  III.  whose  name  was  the  first  in  the  regular  list  of  kings  supplied 
by  the  earlier  Chronicles.  For  the  preceding  period  of  the  fifty-two  ‘  lost  ’  kings 
no  chronological  information  whatever  is  given  to  us  apart  from  that  conveyed  by 
the  two  extreme  dates,  viz.  Kali  653  for  Gonanda  I.’s  accession  and  Kali  1919  for 
that  of  Gonanda  III.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  fill  the  gap  left 
between  these  two  dates,  by  means  of  approximate  calculations  regarding  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  recovered  from  among  the  ‘  fifty-two 
lost’  ones.1  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Kalhana  avowedly  took  the  seventeen 
royal  names  thus  ‘  recovered  ’  from  three  entirely  distinct  sources,  and  that  for  the 
place  and  order  in  which  he  inserted  these  three  groups  of  names  we  have  no 
authority  but  his  own. 

The  regnal  years  for  each  of  the  rulers  from  Gonanda  III.  onwards  are  shown, 
indeed,  with  an  outward  look  of  precision.  But  this  very  display  of  exact  figures 
must  excite  suspicion  when  we  come  to  examine  them  more  closely.  Dr.  Wilson 
has  already  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  according  to  Kalhana’s  figures 
thirty-seven  princes  of  the  first  three  dynasties  reign  for  not  less  than  1784  years, 
or  on  an  average  more  than  forty-eight  years  each.2  It  is  manifest  that  such  an 
average  which  greatly  exceeds  possibility,  does  not  allow  us  to  place  any  reliance 
whatever  on  the  pretended  accuracy  of  the  statements  regarding  the  duration  of 
individual  reigns. 

This  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  each  of  the  first  three  dynasties,  the 
calculated  averages  of  reigns  being  approximately  forty-eight  years  in  the  i. ;  thirty- 
two  years  in  the  ii. ;  and  fully  fifty-nine  years  in  the  iii.  Book.  The  worthlessness 
of  figures  which  imply  such  excessive  average  durations  of  reigns  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  last  four  Books 
of  the  Chronicle.  Here  we  find  a  period  of  547  years  divided  between  not  less  than 
fifty  princes.  This  gives  an  average  of  not  fully  eleven  years  to  one  reign  for  the 
whole  period.  The  maximum  average  for  a  particular  dynasty  within  the  same 
period  is  a  little  over  sixteen  years,  viz.  in  the  case  of  the  first  Lohara  dynasty 
treated  in  Book  vii. 

61.  Our  misgivings  as  to  the  real  character  of  Kalhana’s  early  chronology 
are  only  increased  by  an  examination  of  the  durations  indicated  for  particular 
reigns.  Thus  we  are  invited  in  the  First  Book  to  accept  a  succession  of  four  reigns 
descending  from  father  to  son,  each  one  of  sixty  or  more  years  (Hiranyakula, 
Vasukula,  Mihirakula,  Baka).  Of  twenty-one  princes  belonging  to  the  first 
Gonanda  dynasty  not  less  than  eight  are  credited  with  having  reigned  each  from 


1  See,  e.g.,  Troyer,  ii.  pp.  420  sq. ;  Dutt,  ii. 


-3  Essay,  pp.  86  sq. 
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sixty  to  seventy  years.  That  Kalhana  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  exceptionally  long 
reigns  (Baka)  is  able  to  specify  even  the  number  of  days  by  which  it  exceeded  sixty- 
three  years,  is  not  calculated  to  allay  our  scruples.3 

But  the  most  remarkable  particular  feature  to  be  noticed  in  this  portion  of 
Kalhana’s  Chronology  is  undoubtedly  the  wonderful  reign  of  three  hundred  years 
which  our  author  allots  in  Book  iii.  to  King  Ranaditya.4  The  attempts  to  account 
for  this  truly  astounding  item  in  Kalhana’s  dynastic  reckoning  have  been  numerous 
enough.  Mr.  Troyer  was  at  pains  to  justify  it,  as  it  were,  by  quoting  examples  of 
exceptional  longevity  and  referring  to  the  belief  in  individual  existence  protracted 
through  fresh  incarnations.5  Other  interpreters  more  critically  disposed  have 
thought  that  the  extravagantly  long  reign  attributed  to  Ranaditya  was  intended  to 
hide  a  great  break  in  the  succession  of  indigenous  kings,  or  have  proposed  other 
conjectural  explanations.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  true  significance,  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  of  Kalhana’s  extraordinary  figure  has  yet  been  sufficiently 
emphasized. 

According  to  the  Chronicler’s  reckoning  there  is  only  an  interval  of  roughly 
seventy-nine  years  between  the  end  of  Ranaditya’s  reign  and  the  accession  of  the 
first  Karkota  king  Durlabhavardhana  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  truly 
historical  period  in  Kalhana’s  records.  Independent  evidence  shows  us  that  the 
date  which  the  reckoning  of  the  Rajataraiigini  would  assign  to  Durlabhavardhana’s 
reign  (a.d.  600-636),  cannot  be  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  removed 
from  the  right  one.  Notwithstanding  the  close  vicinity  in  which  the  alleged  date  of 
Ranaditya’s  death  thus  appears  to  the  commencement  of  Kalhana’s  real  chrono¬ 
logy,  we  find  the  Chronicler  yet  prepared  to  insert  this  extraordinary  reign  of  three 
hundred  years  in  his  dynastic  list,  and  that  without  a  single  word  of  comment  or 
explanation. 

We  could  scarcely  expect  a  more  signal  proof  of  Kalhana’s  wholly  uncritical 
frame  of  mind  in  matters  of  chronology.  An  author  who  is  ready  to  treat  us  to  so 
extravagant  a  piece  of  chronological  information  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  more  than 
six  centuries  before  his  own  time,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  sifted  with  critical 
judgment  the  chronological  materials  available  to  him  for  earlier  epochs.  Still  less 
can  we  expect  of  him  that  he  should  have  taken  care  to  specify  where  the  chrono¬ 
logical  data  contained  in  his  sources  were  fragmentary  or  contradicting. 

The  attitude  here  indicated  agrees  fully  with  the  conclusions  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  draw  above  as  to  Kalhana’s  notions  as  a  historian.  But  it  is  right 
to  remember  also  that  this  wholly  uncritical  attitude  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
mental  atmosphere  in  which  he  moved.  Considering  that  his  predecessors,  the 
earlier  Chroniclers  of  Kasrolr,  had  looked  at  things  past  more  or  less  with  the 
same  eyes,  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  the  incongruities  already  noticed. 
Chronological  impossibilities  equally  striking  are  revealed  to  us  if  we  turn  to  the 
examination  of  the  few  points  of  contact  which  can  be  established  between 
Kalhana’s  early  narrative  and  the  ascertained  facts  of  general  Indian  history. 

62.  Among  the  fifty-four  reigns  recorded  in  the  first  three  Books  of  the 
Chronicle  there  are  only  six  of  which  some  notice  can  be  traced  also  in  other  avail¬ 
able  sources.  In  testing  the  position  assigned  to  these  reigns  in  Kalhana’s  early 
chronology,  we  may  follow  the  order  indicated  by  the  Rajatarahgini. 


Ranaditya’s  reign 
of  300  years. 


Want  of  critical 
judgment  in  K.’s 
chronology. 


3  i.  330. 

4  iii.  470. 


5  Seo  Trover,  ii.  pp.  379  sqq. 
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Alleged  date  of 
ASoka. 


Date  assigned  to 
Huska,  Juska, 
Kaniska. 


Date  assumed  for 
Mihirakula. 


The  first  historical  name  which  we  meet  in  the  Chronicle  is  that  of  King 
As'oka.  Kalhana  had  taken  it  together  with  the  names  of  the  next  four  rulers 
from  the  work  of  Chavillakara.  The  latter  himself,  in  a  verse  quoted  by  Kalhana, 
had  declared  that  these  royal  names  “  were  obtained  by  the  ancients  from  among 
the  fifty-two  lo3t  ones.”  6  Asoka  falls  thus  outside  the  list  of  those  kings  for  whom 
Kalhana.  indicates  the  length  of  reign.  Nor  does  the  Chronicler  furnish  any  dis¬ 
tinct  statement  as  to  the  number  of  generations  which  were  supposed  to  have  inter¬ 
vened  between  Asoka  and  Gonanda  III.  Yet  it  is  certain  from  the  succession  of 
reigns  as  shown  in  the  Chronicle,  that  Kalhana  must  have  placed  Asoka  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  the  Kali  year  1919  or  1182  b.c.  which,  according  to  the  com¬ 
putation  explained  above  (§  60),  he  accepted  as  the  initial  date  of  Gonanda  III. 

Asoka’s  date  is  fortunately  one  of  the  few  facts  of  old  Indian  chrono¬ 
logy  which  are  established  beyond  all  doubt.  The  most  authentic  documents, 
Asoka’s  own  inscriptions,  prove  that. the  great  patron  of  the  Bauddha  creed  whose 
fame  is  spread  through  the  whole  of  Buddhist  literature,  ruled  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.c.7  On  the  other  hand,  Kalhana’s  narrative  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  Asoka  of  the  Kasnnr  record  with  the  Asoka  of  universal 
Buddhist  tradition.  It  is  thus  clear  that  if  we  were  to  give  credence  to  Kalhana’s 
chronological  calculations  for  this  period  we  should  have  to  place  Asoka  at  least 
fully  a  thousand  years  before  his  real  date. 

The  list  of  kings  which  Kalhana  borrowed  from  Chavillakara,  presents  us  a 
second  time  with  truly  historical  names  in  those  of  the  Turuska  kings,  Huska, 
Juska,  and  Kaniska,  who,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  are  supposed  to  have  reigned 
simultaneously.  The  identity  of  the  third  and  first  of  these  princes  with  the  great 
Kusana  rulers  known  to  us  as  Kaniska  and  Huviska  from  the  inscriptions,  and 
as  KANH^KI  and  OOH)>KI  from  their  coins,  has  long  ago  been  recognized.9  The 
exact  date  of  Kaniska  and  his  successor  Huviska  has  not  yet  been  determined  with 
equal  certainty.  A  theory  which  had  been  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
and  which  had  met  for  some  time  with  general  acceptance,  recognized  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  S'aka  era,  a.d.  78,  the  date  of  Kaniska’s  coronation.  But  weighty 
objections  have  recently  been  urged  against  this  assumption,  particularly  by  Prof. 
S.  Levi  who,  relying  chiefly  on  new  evidence  from  Chinese  sources,  is  inclined  to 
place  Kaniska  about  the  commencement  of  our  era.9 

Whatever  date  we  shall  have  ultimately  to  adopt  in  the  light  of  subsequent  finds 
and  researches,  so  much  may  already  now  be  considered  as  certain  that  Kaniska’s 
reign  cannot  be  removed  by  more  than  a  century  from  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  Kalhana,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  Turuska  kings  precede  Gonanda  III., 
with  one  intermediate  reign  (Abhimanyu),  and  thus  places  them  before  the  year 
1182  b.c.,  which  implies  a  chronological  aberration  of  not  less  than  eleven  hundred 
years. 

63.  We  are  confronted  with  an  equally  curious  result  when  we  turn  to  the 
next  prince  of  Kalhana’s  first  Gonanda  dynasty  who  is  known  to  us  from  historical 
sources.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Kalhana’s  Mihirakula,  the  cruel 
king  of  popular  Kasmirian  tradition,  is  identical  with  the  White  Hun  or  Ephfhalite 


6  i.  19  sq.  8  Compare  note  i.  168. 

7  Compare,  e.g.,  Duff,  Chronology  of  India ,  9  See  his  Notes  sur  les  Indo-Scythes,  pp.  61 

pp.  11  sq. ;  Senart,  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi,  sqq.,  76  sqq.  ( Journal  asiat.,  1897,  No.  1). 

li.  pp.  256  sqq. 
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ruler  of  that  name.10  From  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  inscriptions,  the  coins 
and  the  Chinese  records,  Mr.  Fleet  has  been  able  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Mihirakula  ruled  within  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  over  the 
Western  Panjab  and  the  neighbouring  territories  including  Kasrnir.  Yet  calcu¬ 
lating  from  the  figures  which  Kalhana  gives  for  the  reigns  following  after  Gonanda 
III,  we  should  have  to  assign  to  Mihirakula’s  rule  the  period  704-634  before 
Christ.  We  see  that  in  this  case  the  difference  between  Kalhana’s  date  and  the 
true  one  amounts  to  fully  twelve  hundred  years. 

For  one  more  royal  name  found  in  Book  i,  we  are  able  to  adduce  the 
probable  evidence  of  the  coins.  The  RajataranginI  mentions  as  Gokarna’s  son 
and  the  nineteenth  successor  of  Gonanda  III,  King  Narendraditva  I,  who  also 
bore  the  second  name  Khwhhila.  This  curious  un-Indian  looking  name  we 
find  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  Khingila,  also  on  a  unique  silver  coin  of  the 
White  Hun  type,  which  General  Cunningham  was  prepared  to  attribute  to 
the  king  named  in  the  Chrouicle.11  The  coin  on  numismatic  grounds  must 
be  assigned  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era,  while  the  date 
deducible  from  Kalhana’s  chronology  would  be  250-214  b.c.  Thus  assuming 
the  historical  identity  of  Khingila  with  the  Narendraditya-Khihkhila  of  the 
RajatarahginI  we  find  here  a  chronological  error  of  not  less  than  six  hundred 
years.12 

64.  The  names  of  the  Kings  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  do  not  assist  us  in 
the  examination  of  Kalhana’s  early  chronology,  as  none  of  them  have  as  yet  been 
traced  in  other  sources.  In  the  Third  Book,  however,  we  meet  again  with  historical 
names,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  seeing  that  we  are  there  nearing  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  authentic  records  in  the  Chronicle.  But  the  comparison  of  the 
dates  as  calculated  on  Kalhana’s  basis  with  the  periods  indicated  by  independent 
documents,  proves  conclusively  how  far  removed  from  true  critical  value  Kalhana’s 
chronological  system  is  even  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Karkota 
dynasty. 

An  undoubtedly  historical  name  is  that  of  Touamana,  whom  Kalhana  repre¬ 
sents  as  the  brother  and  co-regent  of  King  Hifanya.  In  my  note  on  the  passage 
and  in  the  disquisition  on  the  ancient  currency  of  Kasrnir,10  I  have  shown  that 
Kalhana’s  notice  clearly  refers  to  the  ruler  whose  copper  coinage  bearing  the  name 
Toramana  is  still  extant  in  Kasmlr  in  remarkable  abundance.  Calculated  with 
reference  to  Kalhana’s  system  the  date  of  Toramana  would  fall  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  But  whether  we  have  to  identify  the  Toramana  of  the 
Chronicle  with  the  White  Hun  king  of  that  name,  the  father  of  Mihirakula,  or  to 
see  in  him  another  and  later  ruler,  there  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  coins 
showing,  that  the  Kasgiir  prince  who  issued  them  must  have  ruled  at  least  four 
centuries  later  than  the  date'  above  indicated. 

The  reference  which  Kalhana  makes  to  the  great  Vikramaditya-Harsa,  of 
Ujjayini,  in  connection  with  the  next  reign,  that  of  the  poet  Matrgupta,  exposes  a 
chronological  error  of  equal  magnitude.  Kalhana,  true  to  his  chronological  scheme, 


10  Compare  noto.i.  289. 

11  See  note  i.  347. 

11  Kalhapa  names  as  the  father  and  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Narendraditya-Khihkhila,  King 
Gfokarna.  General  Cunningham  had  read  the 
latter  name  on  a  KaSmir  coin  of  the  so-called 
Kid&ra  type,  Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  43  and 


1.  iii.  6.  But  according  to  information 
indly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Rapson, 
the  reading  of  this  coin,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

13  See  note  iii.  103,  and  Note  H  (iv.  495), 
§§  18  sqq. 
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identifies  this  king  with  the  Vikramaditya  whose  victory  over  the  S'akas  he,  in 
agreement  with  an  old  popular  theory,  supposed  to  be  commemorated  by  the  initial 
date  of  the  S'aka  era,  78  a.d.14  Yet  Kalhana,  himself,  in  a  subsequent  passage 
clearly  designates  this  Vikramaditya-Harsa  as  the  father  of  King  S'iladitya- 
Pratapaiila,  whom  we  know  from  a  statement  of  Hiuen-tsiang  to  have  flourished 
as  ruler  of  Malava  (Ujjain)  about  sixty  years  before  his  own  time,  i.e.  about 
a.d.  580. 16  Hiuen-tsiang  ascribes  a  rule  of  over  fifty  years  to  S'iladitya.  The  real 
date  of  his  father,  the  Vikramaditya  meant  by  Kalhana,  falls  thus  into  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  i.e.  nearly  five  centuries  later  than  the  date  which 
Kalhana’s  calculation  would  lead  us  to  assume. 

We  note  the  same  discrepancy  between  Kalhana’s  chronology  and  the  true 
date  in  the  case  of  King  Pravarasena  II.  whom  the  Rajataranginl  mentions  as  the 
son  of  Toramana  and  immediate  successor  of  Matrgupta.  Pravarasena’s  historical 
existence  and  approximate  date  is  attested  by  his  coins  and  by  the  foundation  of 
S'rinagara,  the  Kasmir  capital,  which  derives  its  proper  designation  Pravara- 
\stna\pura  from  this  king.16  The  coins  of  Pravarasena  by  their  type  and  the 
Gupta  characters  of  their  legend  attach  themselves  closely  to  the  coins  of  Toramana 
already  mentioned,  and  thus  clearly  indicate  the  sixth  century  as  the  date  of  their 
issuer.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  the  statement  of  Hiuen-tsiang 
who,  a.d.  631,  visited  the  capital  founded  by  Pravarasena,  and  who  speaks  of  it  as 
“  the  new  city  ”  in  distinction  from  the  earlier  capital  (Puranadhisfhana).17 

The  suggested  identification  of  Lahkhana-Narendraditya,  according  tu 
Kalhana,  Pravarasena’s  grandson,  with  the  Lahkhana-Udayaditya  of  the  coins 
cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain  though  there  is  much  to  support  it.18 
If  correct,  it  shows  Kalhana’s  early  chronology  in  a  very  curious  light  also  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  coins  of  Lahkhana,  undoubtedly  those  of  a  White 
Hun  ruler,  exhibit  the  closest  resemblance  in  type,  legend  and  fabric  to  the  coin  of 
Khingila  whose  identity  with  the  Khinkhila-Narendraditya  of  the  Rajataranginl, 
as  already  explained,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.19  As  Kalhana’s  chronology  would 
assign  to  Khinkhila  a  date  corresponding  to  250-214  B.c.,  while  that  calculated  for 
Lahkhana  is  209-222  a.d'.,  we  should  find  here  two  rulers  whose  very  close 
proximity  in  time  is  vouched  for  by  their  coins,  separated  by  a  gap  of  more  than 
four  centuries. 


8ECTION  III. — THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  K.ABKOTA  AND  LATER  DYNASTIES. 

66.  The  consideration  of  the  comparatively  few  data  in  Kalhana’s  early 
chronology  which  can  be  tested  by  historical  evidence,  has  brought  us  down  to 
the  mythical  reign  of  three  hundred  years  ascribed  to  King  Ranaditya,  the  true 
significance  of  which  has  already  engaged  our  attention.  Whatever  explanation 
may  suggest  itself  for  this  extraordinary  item  in  Kalhana’s  reckoning,  it  is  certain 
that  we  approach  almost  immediately  after  it  the  beginning  of  the  critically 
valuable  portion  of  his  chronology. 

The  account  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  contained  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 


14  Compare  note  iii.  125  and  iii.  128.  17  Compare  below,  Memoir,  §§  9,  91. 

15  See  for  references  below,  note  iii.  380.  18  See  note  iii.  383. 

16  Compare  note  i’i.  339-349.  ,,J  See  above,  §  63. 
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Chronicle  forms  as  it  were  the  transition  between  the  semi-legendary  traditions 
recorded  in  the  first  three  Books  and  the  detailed  and  accurate  narrative  of 
the  last  four.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Book  Kalhana  gives  us  the  first  date 
expressed  in  years  of  the  Laukika  era,1  and  his  chronology  of  the  early  Karkofa 
rulers  brings  us  to.  comparatively  safe  ground  already  at  its  commencement. 

We  owe  the  historical  evidence  which  enables  us  to  check  Kalhana’s  dates 
for  the  early  reigns  of  the  Karkota  dynasty,  to  records  of  the  Chinese  Annals. 

The  chronologically  most  definite  of  these  notices  concern  Candrapida,  the  third 
king  in  Kalhana’s  list  of  that  dynasty.2  We  are  informed  in  the  Annals  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  that  King  Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-li  of  Kasmir  whose  identity  with 
Candrapida  has  long  ago  been  recognized,  sent,  a.d.  713,  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese 
court  to  invoke  its  aid  against  the  Arabs.  They  further  record  that  about  the 
year  a.d.  720  Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-li  was  at  his  request  granted  the  title  of  king  on  the 
imperial  rolls.  Allowing  for  the  time  required  by  an  embassy  to  cover  the  great 
distance  between  Kasmir  and  the  Chinese  capital,  we  must  conclude  that  Candra¬ 
pida  was  still  living  a.d.  719.  Candrapida,  according  to  the  Rajatarangini,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  younger  brother  Tarapida,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years  and 
eight  months.  Assuming  the  duration  of  the  reign  here  indicated  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  and  keeping  in  view  the  recorded  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
embassy  at  the  Imperial  court  (a.d.  713),  Candrapida’s  death  could  not  be  put 
much  later  than  a.d.  720. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Kalhana’s  relation,  we  find  there  a  period  corresponding  to 
a.d.  686-695  assigned  to  Candrapida’s  reign,  and  the  latter  thus  antedated  by 
about  twenty-five  years  as  against  the  Chinese  records.  The  necessity  of  rectify-, 
ing  Kalhana’s  computation  by  the  addition  of  twenty -five  years  has  been  duly 
noticed  by  General  Cunningham  and  other  scholars.3  \Ve  shall  see  that  it  implies 
also  in  all  probability  a  corresponding  correction  in  Kalhana’s  dates  for  other 
Karko(a  Kings.  But  this  error  must  indeed  appear  small  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  phantastic  chronology  of  the  first  three  Books.  Its  relative  smallness  creates 
a  presumption  that  we  are  now  nearing  firm  ground  in  the  records  of  Kasmirian 
history. 

66.  The  suggested  correction  by  twenty-five  years  would  suffice  to  bring  Date  of  Mukt&pida. 
also  Kalhana’s  dates  for  Muktapida-Lalitaditya,  699-735  a.d.,  into  accord  with  the 
evidence  of  the  Chinese  Annals.  The  latter  mention  the  arrival  of  an  embassy 
sent  by  Mu-to-pi,  king  of  Kasmir,  after  the  first  Chinese  expedition  against  Poliu 
or  BaJtistan,  which  took  place  between  the  years  736-747.4  The  identity  of 
Mu-to-pi  with  Mukt&plda  may  be  considered  as  certain,  and  the  object  assigned  to 
the  embassy  clearly  shows  that  the  latter  could  have  been  despatched  only  after 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  expedition.  This  makes  it  evident  that 
Muktapida’s  death  must  have  taken  place  considerably  later  than  the  date  indicated 
by  the  Riijatarangim. 

We  have  in  all  probability  a  reference  in  the  Chinese  Annals  also  to  Durlabha- 
vardhana,  the  fodnder  of  the  Karkota  dynasty,  who  according  to  the  Chronicler’s 


’  See  above,  §  56. 

2  For  detailed  references  regarding  these 
notices,  compare  note  iv.  45. 

Compare  Anc.  Geogr .,  p.  91 ;  Buhler, 
Report,  pp.  43,  55;  Ind.  Ant.  ii.,  p.  106. 
General  Cunningham  has  subsequently  re¬ 


sumed  the  discussion  of  the  point  in  Cam  of 
Med.  Ind.,  pp.  38  sqq.  But  several  misappre¬ 
hensions  render  the  conjectural  results  arrived 
at  in  this  posthumous  work  confused  and 
unreliable. 

4  For  references,  see  note  iv.  126. 
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reckoning  ruled  in  the  years  600-636  a.d.  For  it  is  tempting  to  identify  Tv-Lo-p a, 
the  name  of  the  Indian  king  who  between  thp  year  627-649  a.d,  was  charged  with 
having  the  envoys  of  Ki-pin  or  Kabul  safely  conducted  to  their  country,  with 
Durlabha,  the  abbreviated  name  by  which  Durlabhavardhana  calls  himself  on  hie 
coins.6  But  this  identification  does  not  lead  to  any  exact  conclusion  as  regards 
the  correctness  of  Kalhana’s  date,  as  the  latter  would  suit  the  period  indicated  in 
the  Chinese  notice  whether  we  apply  the  proposed  correction  or  not. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  error  of  about  twenty-five  years  which  the 
Chinese  notices  just  discussed  prove  in  Kalhana’s  dates  for  the  early  Karkofa 
kings,  extends  also  to  his  reckoning  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty.  But  this 
point  will  be  more  conveniently  dealt  with  below  in  our  critical  abstract  of  Kalhana’s 
narrative.6 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  important  change  which  the 
accession  of  Avantivarman’s  dynasty  (Book  v.)  marks  in  the  character  of  Kalhana’s 
narrative  and  particularly  in  its  chronology.  From  this  point  onwards  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  Kalhana's  dynastic  succession  list  is  vouched  for  in 
the  most  authentic  fashion  by  an  unbroken  series  of  coins ;  and  again  it  is  from 
Avantivarman  onwards  that  we  find  Kalhana  reeerding  the  lengths  of  individual 
reigns  by  means  of  exact  dates,  that  is  by  stating  the  Laukika  year,  the  month 
ana  day  when  each  reign  closed  and  the  new  commenced.  The  very  form  of  the 
chronological  data  thus  justifies  the  presumption  that  they  are  based  on  contempo¬ 
rary  records  and  as  such  entitled  to  our  acceptance  unless  disproved  by  reliable 
evidence.  The  fact  that  conflicting  evidence  of  this  kind  has  not  yet  come  to 
light,  notwithstanding  the  more  ample  materials  available  for  this  later  period  of 
Kasmir  history,  only  helps  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  general  accuracy  of 
Kalhana’s  chronology  for  the  three  centuries  preceding  his  own  date. 

67.  We  have  already  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  this  chapter  pointed 
out  that  the  scrutiny  of  Kalhana’s  chronology  is  of  importance  as  supplying  a  test 
for  the  historical  value  of  the  several  portions  of  his  narrative.7  It  will  hence  be 
useful  briefly  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  in  this  direction  from 
the  review  of  chronological  data  just  completed. 

We  have  seen  that  in  respect  of  the  critical  reliability  of  its  chronology 
Kalhana’s  account  of  Kasmir  history  divides  itself  into  three  main  sections.  The 
first  coincides  with  the  first  three  Books,  dealing  with  the  dynasties  which  Kalhana 
supposes  to  have  ruled  the  land  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  the 
Karkofas.  The  second  is  represented  by  the  narrative  of  the  reigns  of  the  Karkota 
dynasty  which  fills  the  Fourth  Book.  The  third  and  last  section  is  made  of 
Books  iv.-viii.  giving  a  detailed  relation  of  the  several  dynasties  which  reigned  in 
Kasmir  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  to  Kalhana’s  own  time. 

In  regard  to  this  last  portion  of  the  narrative  we  have  found  that  the  exact 
form  and  correctness  of  the  chronological  data  given  in  it  corresponds  to  the  reliable 
and  ample  sources  which  we  must  suppose  the  Chronicler  to  have  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  his  own  time.  It  is  possible  that  minor 


6  Compare- below,  note  iv.  8,  and  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Coins  of  Med.  India,  pp.  88  sq.,  43. 

*  A  probable  discrepancy  between  Kalhapa’s 
date  of  Cippata-JayApida  and  the  true  one 
will  be  noticed  below,  §  91.  General  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  attempt  at  a  conjectural  revision 


of  Kalhapa’s  chronology  of  the  Karkotas, 
Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  40,  is  vitiated  by  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  data  furnished 
by  the  Rajatarangipi  and  the  Chinese  Annals. 

7  See  above,  §  o4. 
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chronological  errors  had  found  their  way  into  the  records  used  by  Kalhana  also  for 
this  period.  But  none  have  yet  been  proved,  while  there  is.  a  general  agreement 
between  Kalhana’s  reckoning  and  our  other  sources  in  respect  ol  all  dates  which  can 
at  present  be  checked  by  outside  evidence.  It  is  clear  that  in  dealing  with  Kasmir 
history  of  the  three  centuries  comprised  in  Books  v.-viii.,  we  must  accept 
Kalhana’s  dating  of  reigns  and  events  until  conclusive  proof  is  furnished  of  its 
in accuracy. 

As  regards  the  period  comprised  in  Book  iv.  we  have  seen  that  Kalhana’s 
chronology  of  the  Karkota  dynasty,  though  out  of  reckoning  by  about  twenty- 
five  years,  is  yet  in  its  general  outlines  in  touch  with  historical  facts.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  chronological  discrepancy  proved  by  the  Chinese  Annals 
is  caused  by,  or  connected  with,  any  error  in  the  record  of  the  several  reigns 
attributed  to  this  dynasty.  But  as  the  ascertained  chronological  aberration 
is  relatively  small  and  the  succession  of  reigns  attested  by  absolutely  authentic 
evidence,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  discovery  of  fresh  materials  will  yet 
give  us  the  means  of  adjusting  Kalhana’s  chronology  for  this  dynastic  period 
on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

68.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  widely  different  position  as  regards  the  chronology 
of  the  first  three  Books.  Here  we  are  furnished  nowhere  with  true  dates  but  only 
with  figures  indicative  of  the  supposed  duration  of  the  individual  reigns.  Kalhana 
cannot  supply  even  these  figures  for  the  initial  part  of  his  dynastic  list,  comprising 
characteristically  enough  fifty-two  “  lost  reigns.”  Yet  notwithstanding  this  acknow¬ 
ledged  w'ant  of  tradition  we  find  Kalhana  fixing  the  imaginary  date  of  a  legendary 
event  previous  to  these  “  lost  reigns,”  as  the  starting-point  of  his  chronological 
calculations.  The  latter  are  vitiated  not  only  by  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 
initial  date,  but  also  by  arbitrarily  chosen  aggregates  for  the  duration  of  specific 
dynasties.  For  these  aggregates  Kalhana  cannot  adduce  his  authority,  nor  even 
claim  the  support  of  a  uniform  tradition  or  the  assent  of  his  predecessors. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  this  chronological  system  we  are  confronted  by  mani¬ 
fest  impossibilities  and  absurdities,  such  as  the  excessive  length  of  the  average 
reigns  throughout  the  first  three  Books,  and  a  reign  of  three  hundred  years 
ascribed  to  a  single  king.  Comparing  the  true  dates  of  the  few  rulers  who  are 
known  to  us  from  other  sources,  with  the  imaginary  dates  deducible  for  them  from 
Kalhana’s  computations,  we  find  them  separated  from  the  latter  by  periods  ranging 
from  four  to  twelve  centuries.  The  wide  range  of  these  chronological  aberrations 
shows  sufficiently  that  Kalhana’s  dates  for  these  well-known  rulers  cannot  claim 
even  the  merit  of  being  approximately  consistent  in  their  relation  among  them¬ 
selves.  And  thus  indeed  we  find,  e.g.,  Mihirakula  not  only  placed  some  twelve 
hundred  years  before  his  true  date  but  also  separated  by  about  eight  centuries  from 
rulers  like  Toramana,  Pravarasena,  Lahkhana,  whom  numismatic  and  other 
evidence  assigns  to  periods  immediately  preceding  or  following  his  rule. 

The  conclusion  that  we  must  draw  from  these  facts  is  plainly  that  the  chrono¬ 
logical  system  of  the  first  three  Books  of  the  Itajatarangini  cannot  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  any  critical  account  of  the  periods  of  Kasmir  history  preceding  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era. 

69.  The  grave  defects  of  Kalhana’s  chronology  for  the  so-called  Gonandlya 
dynasties  wTere  duly  recognized  by  Professor  Wilson,  General  Cunningham  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lassen,  who  first  subjected  it  to  a  critical  analysis.  We  must  attribute  it  to 
the  want  of  more  reliable  historical  materials  at  the  time  that  each  one  of  those 
scholars  was  tempted  into  a  conjectural  “readjustment”  of  Kalhana’s  dates  with  a 
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view  to  using  them  for  the  elucidation  of  early  Indian  chronology  generally.8  It 
would  be  of  little  interest  or  advantage  to  indicate  here  the  points  of  contact  which 
were  assumed  between  Kalhana’s  narrative  and  the  events  of  early  Indian  history, 
or  to  review  the  often  very  arbitrary  methods  adopted  to  reduce  Kalhana’s 
impossible  dates  to  more  reasonable  chronological  limits. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Professor  Buhler  to  have  emphatically  pointed  out  the 
uselessness  of  such  readjustments  on  a  conjectural  basis.9  He  justly  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  important  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  materials  Kalhana  had  for  the 
reigns  recorded  in  the  first  three  Books,  nor  how  he  treated  them  ;  “  if  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case  he  lengthened  or  shortened  the  reigns,  and  if  he  displaced  or  added 
kings  or  not.”  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  older  accounts  of  Kasmir  history  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  strange  chronological  errors  which  meet  us  wherever 
Kalhana’s  narrative  of  the  earlier  dynasties  can  be  confronted  with  the  evidence  of 
independent  records.  Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  estimate  adequately  the 
probable  errors  in  those  statements  for  which  such  external  evidence  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  The  discovery  of  truly  historical  records,  such  as  inscriptions,  coins  and  con¬ 
temporary  foreign  notices,  may  yet  throw  light  on  that  dark  epoch  of  Kasmir  history 
and  enable  us  to  restore,  at  least  partly,  the  true  chronological  relation  of  the  reigns 
and  events  which  figure  in  the  first  three  Books  of  the  Chronicle.  But  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  task  we  can  expect  no  help  from  Kalhana’s  own  chronological  system, 
and  that  in  regard  to  questions  of  general  Indian  history  it  will  be  safest  to  ignore 
it  eompletelv. 


•  Wilson,  Essay,  pp.  89  sqq. ;  Cunning-  *  See  Report,  pp.  58  sq. 
ham,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1846,  pp.  1  sqq. ; 

Lassen,  Ind  Alt.,  ii.  pp.  762  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RAJATARANGINI  AS  A  HISTORICAL  SOURCE. 

70  It  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  introduction 
were  we  to  attempt  a  detailed  critical  account  of  the  history  of  Kasmir  such  as 
it  presents  itself  from  all  extant  sources  during  the  long  period  comprised  in 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  available  historical  information  is  for  a  great  part  of 
this  period  far  too  scanty  to  permit  of  anything  resembling  a  connected  treatment 
of  the  political  and  cultural  development  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  again 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  history  of  Kasmir,  notwithstanding  the  geogra¬ 
phical  isolation  of  the  Valley,  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  relations  which 
community  of  race,  religion  and  culture,  and  at  times  also  political  dependence, 
have  established  from  an  early  date  between  this  country  and  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  India  proper.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  latter  territories  during 
the  pre-Muhammadan  epoch  our  information  is  even  more  fragmentary  and  in  need 
of  critical  sifting  than  in  the  case  of  Kasmir.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  work  still  requires  to  be  done  before  the  task  above  indicated  can  be 
attempted  on  a  satisfactory  critical  basis. 

Among  these  preliminary  labours  precedence  may  justly  be  claimed  for  a  critical 
analysis  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  as  a  source  of  historical  information.  For  the 
Rajatarangini  is  at  present  our  earliest  accessible  record  of  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  country,  and  is  likely  also  to  remain  so  hereafter.  Before 
we  can  safely  utik'ze  its  contents  for  the  reconstruction  of  Kasmir  history,  we 
must  endeavour,  firstly,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  its  author’s  personal 
character,  surroundings  and  intellectual  horizon,  his  materials  and  methods  of 
work.  In  the  second  place  it  is  necessary  to  review  from  a  critical  point  of  view 
the  facts  and  traditions  which  he  has  recorded,  and  his  opinions  regarding  them. 
In  the  initial  chapters  of  the  present  Introduction  we  have  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  questions  arising  under  the  first  head.  In  the  present  place  we  may 
attempt  to  furnish  a  critical  summary  of  Kalhana’s  narrative  and  of  the  historical 
data  reflected  in  it. 

Following  the  course  of  Kalhana’s  relation  we  shall  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  indicate  the  sources  which  he  had  utilized  for  its  several  portions,  and  to  trace 
their  character  and  relative  trustworthiness.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  and  our 
previous  observations  regarding  Kalhana’s  own  labours  as  a  chronicler  we  shall 
examine  what  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  the  traditions  and  records  pre¬ 
sented  to  us.  For  the  purpose  of  this  scrutiny  we  shall  take  special  note  of  the 
results  furnished  by  the  comparison  of  Kalhana’s  data  with  the  evidence  of  inde¬ 
pendent  records  such  as  the  coins,  foreign  notices,  etc.  Finally  our  review  will 
enable  us  to  call  attention  also  to  those  features  in  Kalhana’s  narrative  which 
though  incidental  and  perhaps  not  strictly  historical  in  themselves,  yet  throw  a 
true  light  on  the  cultural  development  and  social  conditions  of  the  country. 
The  fact  that  all  points  of  detail  bearing  on  the  historical  contents  of  the  Chronicle 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  commentary,  will  permit  us  to  make  this  review 
more  concise  than  would  be  otherwise  possible. 
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SECTION  I. — THE  KINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

71.  Kalhana  characteristically  enough  begins  his  account  of  Kasmir  history 
with  the  statement  that  the  fifty-two  earliest  rulers  of  the  land  have  not  been 
recorded  in  the  former  Chronicles.  The  mention  of  an  exact  number  of  kings  must 
appear  strange  where  the  want  of  all  record  is  expressly  acknowledged.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  Kalhana  repeatedly  refers  to  this  number  that  it 
figured  as  a  recognized  item  of  traditional  lore  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  earlier  royal 
Chronicles  consulted  by  him.1  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  uniform  acceptance  of 
this  tradition  and  the  consequent  authority  attaching  to  it  that  Kalhana  has  taken 
special  care  to  let  us  know  tne  works  from  which  he  obtained  the  seventeen  royal 
names  he  claims  to  have  recovered  from  among  the  ‘  lost  ’  ones-. 

That  for  the  first  four  of  these  names,  from  Gonanda  I.  to  GonandalL,  Kalhana 
was  indebted  to  the  Nilamatapurana  is  a  fact  possessing  special  interest  in  several 
respects.  We  still  possess,  though  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  state,  that  curious 
compendium  of  Kasmirian  hieratical  lore,  and  can  judge  in  this  case  of  the  manner 
in  which  Kalhana  has  used  his  source.  We  find  in  it  also  convincing  evidence  of 
the  very  slender  foundation  which  Kalhana  has  used  for  the  starting-point  of  his 
chronological  reckoning. 

What  Kalhana  has  to  tell  us  of  Gonanda  I.  and  his  three  successors  is  briefly 
as  follows.2  Gonanda  I.,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Kasmir,  being  called  upon  for  help 
by  his  relative  Jarasamdha,  king  of  Magadha,  besieged  Krsna,  the  divine  hero  of 
the  epics,  in  his  town  of  Mathura.  After  a  prolonged  contest  the  Kasmir  king  was 
slain  by  Krsna’s  brother  Balabhadra.  Damodara  I.,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
wished  to  avenge  his  death  and  attacked  Krsna  and  the  other  scions  of  Yadu,  at  a 
Svayamvara  to  which  they  had  been  invited  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Gan- 
dhara.  In  the  contest  with  Krsna  Damodara  was  killed,  whereupon  the  disc-wield¬ 
ing  god  had  Yasovati,  the  king’s  pregnant  widow,  installed  on  the  throne.  This 
unusual  procedure  Krsna  is  made  to  explain  by  a  reference  to  the  spiritual  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Kasmir-land  as  an  incarnation  of  Parvati.  In  due  time  the 
queen  bore  a  son,  Gonanda  II.,  who  was  crowned  king  when  receiving  the  birth 
sacraments.  He  was  still  an  infant  at  the  time  when  the  Great  War’  took  place, 
and  was  hence  “  taken  by  neither  the  Kurus  nor  by  the  Pandavas,  to  assist  them  in 
their  war.” 

The  legend  of  the  Nilamata  of  which  Kalhana’s  account  is  a  poetically  ampli¬ 
fied  reproduction,  occupies  the  very  commencement  of  that  text,  but  is  found  in  our 
extant  manuscripts  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  form.  The  few  verses  saved  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  prove  “  that  Kalhana  took  over  some  portions  of  his 
narrative  almost  literally  from  the  Purana.”3  In  the  Nilamata  the  legend  is  given 
as  the  answer  of  the  sage  Vaisampayana  to  a  question  from  his  interlocutor,  King 
Tanamejaya,  as  to  why  no  ruler  of  Kasmir  took  part  in  the  Great  War  of  the 
Kurus  and  Pandus.  The  object  with  which  the  question  and  its  answer  are 
introduced,  is  undoubtedly  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  greatness  of  Kasmir  and  to 

1  Compare  i.  44  sq. ;  also  i.  16,  19  so..  54,  '*  See  Buhi.br,  Report ,  p.  38  ;  also  my  notes 

88.  i.  70,  72,  82. 

*  See  i.  57-82. 
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account  at  the  same  time  for  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  country  and  its 
ruler  in  connection  with  the  ‘  Great  War/ 

In  judging  of  the  story  of  Gonanda  and  his  descendants  as  told  in  the 
Nilamata,  we  have  to  remember  that  through  the  whole  of  that  text,  as  shown  by 
Professor  Biihier,  there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  made  “  to  connect  special  Kasmlrian 
legends  with  those  of  India  proper,  and  specially  with  the  Mahabharata.”  The 
true  value  of  the  alleged  connection  between  the  story  of  Gonanda  and  the  legend 
of  the  ‘Great  War’  can  thus  be  easily  estimated.  Yet  it  is  this  imaginary 
synchronism  with  a  legendary  event  which  Kalhana  has  chosen  as  a  fundamental 
date  for  his  chronological  system.  For  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  58),  he  derives 
653  Kali  as  the  initial  year  of  Gonanda  I.  from  the  traditional  date  of  the 
coronation  of  King  Yudhisthira,  the  Pandava  leader. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  now  with  any  certainty  of  the  true  character  of 
the  legend  of  Gonanda  I.  and  his  family  which  Kalhana  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  Nilamata.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  a  general  popular  tradition,  else  these 
royal  names  would  have  been  received  already  by  the  earlier  Chroniclers  into  their 
dynastic  lists.  It  also  deserves  attention  that  though  the  name  Gonanda  is  borne 
by  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Nilamata,  yet  Kalhana’s  narrative  distinctly  names 
Gonanda  III.  as  the  first  of  the  Gonanda  race,  and  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty/  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  connection  had  not  been  established 
between  Gonanda  III.  and  these  earlier  rulers  of  identical  name  if  the  latter 
had  been  known  to  genuine  tradition  whether  of  the  people  or  the  learned.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  first  two  Gonandas  are  only  reflex  images,  as  it  were, 
of  the  recognized  founder  of  the  oldest  Kasmir  dynasty,  projected  into  a  higher 
antiquity  in  order  to  provide  Kasmir  contemporaries  for  the  heroes  of  the 
Mahabharata  ? 

72.  After  Gonanda  the  Second  Kalhana  places  thirty-five  kings  whose  Thirty-five  ‘  lost ’ 
“  names  and  deeds  have  perished  through  the  destruction  of  the  records.”  This  kings, 

gap  represents  the  remainder  of  the  traditional  number  of  ‘  lost  kings  ’  whose 
names  Kalhana  had  not  been  able  to  recover.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  lacuna  so 
prominently  indicated  should  have  exercised  the  imagination  of  uncritical  compilers 
who  have  dealt  with  the  early  regal  lists  of  Kasmir  on  the  basis  of  Kalhana’s 
work.  And  accordingly  we  find  the  gap  duly  tilled  in  the  works  of  some  of  the 
later  Muhammadan  Chroniclers  who  otherwise  only  give  extracts  from  Kalhana, 
by. a  list  of  royal  names  representing  a  curious  jumble  of  mythical  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  designations.4 5 

The  fictitious  character  of  this  list  does  not  need  detailed  demonstration  here. 

But  the  fact  of  this  supplement  having  been  attempted  at  so  late  a  period  and 
without  any  historical  foundation  whatever,  deserves  mention  as  curiously 
suggestive  of  the  course  which  Kalhana  himself  appears  to  have  taken  in  his 
endeavour  ‘  to  recover  ’  at  least  a  proportion  of  the  fifty-two  ‘  lost  ’  kings. 


4  See  i.  191. 

5  Compare  for  this  list  Wilson,  Essay, 
pp.  10  sqq. 

I  may  mention  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  temptation  offered  to  unscrupulous  Hindu 
genealogists  by  the  gap  in  Kalhana’s  list,  that 
the  author  of  a  genealogy  of  the  Dogra  rulers 
of  Jammu  which  was  shown  to  me  some  years 
ago  at  Jammu,  had  boldly  identified  thirty-five 


of  the  early  ancestors 'of  that  family  figuring  in 
his  table  with  the  missing  Kasmir  kings  of 
the  Rajatarangini.  The  author  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  me  regarding  this  remarkable 
discovery,  was  loth  to  offer  any  proof  for  it, 
but  seemed  not  a  little  proud  of  having  thus 
by  an  ingeniously  simple  device  demonstrated 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jammu  family’s  claim  to 
the  rule  of  the  Kasmir  Valley. 
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The  series  of  eight  royal  names  which  follows  the  gap,  can  scarcely  claim  any 
historical  value  whatever,  but  is  of  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of 
some  of  Kalhana’s  sources.  According  to  Kalhana’s  own  statement  these  names 
had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Padmamihira,  who  himself  had  taken  them  from  an 
earlier  work,  the  ‘  Parthivavali  ’  of  the  Piisupata  Brahman  Helaraja .c  Dr.  Hultzsch 
has  already  justly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  that  Helaraja  can  tell  us 
regarding  Lava  and  the  other  seven  kings,  is  their  connection  with  particular 
localities  in  Kasmir,  and  that  this  connection  is  manifestly  based  on  mere  popular 
etymology.7 

Thus  we  find  Lava  credited  with  the  foundation  of  the  Agrahara  of  Levara ; 
Ku£a  with  that  of  Kuruhdra  ;  Khdgi  and  Khonamusa  attributed  to  Khagendra  ; 
Godhara  as  the  founder  of  Godhara,  etc.  Whether  the  local  names  are  those  of 
villages,  sacred  buildings  or  canals,  we  find  them  invariably  showing  the  same 
initial  consonants  as  the  names  of  the  kings  with  which  they  are  mentioned.  In 
no  case  can  we  trace  any  other  connection  between  the  localities  or  structures 
and  their  supposed  founders  than  this  superficial  resemblance  of  the  names. 

The  explanation  for  this  peculiar  character  of  the  notices  taken  from  Helaraja’s 
work  is  not  far  to  seek.  Popular  tradition  in  Kasmir,  as  in  other  countries,  is  to 
this  day  influenced  by  a  tendency  to  account  for  local  names  by  their  apparent 
relation  to  names  of  kings  whether  real  or  imaginary.  And  in  the  case  of  at  least 
one  of  the  places  named  by  Helaraja,  Godhara,  the  local  legend  still  survives  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  Helaraja’s  notice  regarding  its  alleged  founder,  King  Godhara.8 
We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  with  good  reason  that  what  Helaraja  in  all  probability 
did  was  to  include  in  his  list  a  number  of  kings  whose  names  were  known  to 
popular  local  tradition,  but  not  to  the  historical  records  of  the  country.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  make  certain  whether  these  royal  names  themselves  were 
pure  creations  of  popular  etymology  or  whether  only  their  connection  with 
particular  localities  and  consequent  preservation  was  due  to  that  agency.  So 
much,  however,  is  clear  that  we  cannot  attach  historical  value  to  Helaraja’s  notices 
of  the  kings  from  Lava  to  S'acinara,  and  still  less  to  the  order  in  which  Kalhana 
has  thought  fit  to  reproduce  them. 

73.  We  reach  a  record  of  a  different  character  with  the  next  five  kings  whose 
names  Kalhana  has  obtained  from  Ghavilldkara ,9  This  author  whose  time  and 
person  are  not  otherwise  known,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  for  us  at  least  a 
few  fragments  of  genuine  tradition  regarding  some  prominent  figures  in  the  early 
history  of  Kasmir.  The  name  of  King  Asoka  which  is  the  first  in  the  list  taken 
from  Chavillakara,  stands  out  as  a  great  landmark  in  general  Indian  history.  The 
reminiscences  which  Kasmir  tradition  has  retained  of  this  great  ruler,  may  therefore, 
scanty  as  they  are,  claim  special  interest. 

Kalhana’s  account,  in  full  agreement  with  historical  fact  as  vouched  for  by 
Asoka’s  own  famous  inscriptions,  represents  the  king  as  a  pious  follower  of  the 
teaching  of  Buddha.10  The  mention  of  S'uskaletra  and  Vitastatra  in  particular,  as 
places  where  Asoka  had  erected  Viharas  and  Stupas,  is  significant  as  pointing  to 
the  survival  in  Kasmir  of  local  traditions  regarding  him.  That  Buddhist  tradition 
in  Kasmir  knew  of  Asoka’s  connection  with  the  Valley  is  made  quite  certain  by  the 


«  i.  18. 

7  See  Ind.  Ant.,  xviii.  p.  69 ;  also  below, 
note  i.  86, 


*  See  note  i.  96. 
s  i.  20. 

1S  i.  102  sqq. 
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records  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.11  Kalhana  attributes  to  Asoka  the  foundation  of 
S'rinagarl,  the  old  capital,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  occupied  a  site  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  present  S'rinagar  and  to  have  left  its  name  to  the  latter.  It  is  fully 
in  keeping  with  what  from  other  evidence  we  may  conclude  as  to  Asoka’s  attitude 
towards  other  great  religious  systems,  that  he  figures  in  the  Kasmir  record  also  as 
the  benefactor  of  the  ancient  and  famous  S'aiva  shrine  of  Vijayesvara.12  There  the 
king  is  said  to  have  replaced  the  old  stuccoed  enclosure  of  the  shrine  by  a  new  one 
of  stone  and  to  have  erected  two  temples  called  after  him  Asokesvara.  One  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  known  by  Asoka’s  name  even  down  to  Kalhana’s  time.13  Also 
the  ancient  Kasmirian  pilgrimage  site  of  S'iva  Bhutesa  is  said  to  have  claimed  King 
Asoka  among  its  worshippers. 

Of  less  interest  than  these  statements  which  seem  to  reflect  genuine  local 
traditions,  are  the  recorded  references  to  Asoka’s  descent.  The  alleged  relationship 
with  S'acTnara,  the  last  in  Helaraja’s  list  of  kings,  must  appear  highly  suspicious 
already  on  account  of  the  character  we  have  proved  above  for  that  list.  Of 
S'akuni,  whom  Kalhana  names  as  Asoka’s  great-grandfather,  our  other  sources  know 
nothing.  It  seems  evident  that  Kasmirian  tradition  has  preserved  no  recollection 
of  Asoka’s  true  historical  position  as  a  great  monarch  ruling  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  India.  But  by  retaining  his  name  at  least  in  the  list  of  Kasmir  kings  it 
affords  us  a  welcome  indication  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  the  historical  Asoka  was 
’acknowledged  also  in  that  distant  region. 

Jalauka,  whom  the  traditions  preserved  by  Kalhana  represent  as  the  son  and 
successor  of  Asoka,  appears  before  us  as  the  popular  hero  of  many  wonderful 
stories.11  He  is  described  as  a  great  warrior  who  cleared  the  land  of  oppressing 
Mlecchas  and  effected  extensive  conquests.  From  the  subdued  regions  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  brought  settlers  to  Kasmir,  and  to  have  established  there  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  system  of  administration.  From  among  the  many  tales  of  Jalauka’s 
divine  power  Kalhana  reproduces  several  which  show  the  king  to  have  figured 
traditionally  as  a  fervent  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of  S'iva  Vijayesvara  and 
Nandlsa.15  More  characteristic  still  is  the  story  of  the  Krtyasrama  Vihara,  a  local 
legend  of  unmistakably  Buddhist  colouring,  in  which  the  king  appears  first  as  an 
opponent  of  Buddhist  worship  subsequently  converted  to  a  more  friendly  attitude 
by  special  divine  intercession.16  Also  the  mention  of  the  saint  Avadhuta,  “  the 
vanquisher  of  Bauddha  controversialists,”  as  Jalauka’s  religious  instructor  shows 
that  tradition  saw  in  Asoka’s  son  pre-eminently  the  pious  S'aiva.17 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  indicate  what  historical  elements,  if  any,  there  are  in 
the  Kasmirian  tradition  regarding  Jalauka.  The  name  of  this  alleged  son  of 
Asoka  cannot  otherwise  be  traced  in  our  available  sources,  and  the  account  given 
of  his  reign  in  the  Chronicle  bears  in  its  main  paid  a  manifestly  legendary  character. 
As  data  possibly  derived  from  more  historical  records,  we  may  indicate,  however, 
the  references  to  the  Agrahara  founded  by  Jalauka  at  the  hamlet  of  Varabala 
(the  present  Baravul),  and  to  certain  sacred  diagrams  attributed  to  his  queen 
Isanadevl.18 

74.  With  Damodaka  II.,  the  next  king  whose  name  Kalhana  had  taken 
from  Chavillakara,  we  come  clearly  to  the  region  of  local  legend.  The  stories  told 

11  For  references  compare  note  i,  101.  15  i.  118  sq.,  123  sqq.,  149  sqq. 

12  i.  105  sq.  16  i.  131  sqq. 

13  See  note  viii.  3391.  17  i.  112. 

14  i.  121  sqq.  ,e  See  notes  i.  121,  122. 
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of  the  wonderful  works  executed  by  this  king  and  his  final  transformation  into  a 
snake,  cluster  to  this  day  round  the  dry  alluvial  plateau  south  of  S'rinagar,  known 
still  as  “  Damodara’s  Udar.”  19  Apart  from  these  tales  the  origin  of  which  must  be 
looked  for  in  ancient  folk-lore  rather  than  in  history,  Kalhana  has  nothing  to  record 
of  Damodara  II.  Even  his  connection  with  Asoka’s  family  is  characteristically 
enough  left  doubtful  by  the  Chronicler. 

With  the  names  of  the  three  Turuska  kings,  Huska,  Juska  and  Kaniska,  we 
reach  once  more  the  terra  firma  of  historical  record.  The  identity  of  Kaniska  with 
the  great  Kusana  or  Indo-Scythian  ruler  of  North-Western  India,  so  well  known 
to  us  from  Buddhist  traditions,  the  coins  and  inscriptions,  has  been  recognized  long- 
ago.  The  name  of  Huska,  too,  frequent  enough  in  the  form  of  Huviska  on  coins 
and  inscriptions,  has  been  verified  by  epigraphical  evidence.20  Juska  alone  remains 
to  be  searched  for.  Kalhana’s  account  of  the  reign  of  these  kings  who  are  supposed 
to  have  ruled  simultaneously,  is  brief  enough,  but  undoubtedly  preserves  data  of 
genuine  historical  tradition.  It  clearly  describes  them  as  princes  of  Turuska,  i.e. 
Turkish  nationality,  as  powerful  sovereigns  and  as  faithful  patrons  of  the  Buddhist 
Church.  On  these  points  the  statements  of  the  Chronicle  are  fully  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  our  most  authentic  records.  The  continued  existence  of  the  three 
places,  Kaniskapura,  Huskapura  and  Juskapura,  which  are  described  as  foundations 
of  these  kings  and  which  still  survive  to  the  present  day,  is  likely  to  have  assisted 
in  preserving  a  recollection  of  their  founders. 

That  Kasmir  was  included  in  the  wide  dominion  of  the  great  Kusana  dynasty, 
is  &  fact  amply  attested  by  the  combined  evidence  of  the  Buddhist  records  and  the 
coins,  copper  pieces  of  Kaniska  and  Huviska  being  found  to  this  day  in  remarkable 
abundance  at  many  of  the  old  sites  of  Kasmir;  According  to  the  uniform  Buddhist 
tradition  Kaniska  held  the  third  great  Council  of  the  Church  in  Kasmir,  and  Hiuen 
Tsiang  on  his  visit  to  Kasmir  still  found  local  traditions  regarding  that  ruler  fully 
alive  in  the  country.  Kalhana’s  notice  of  the  popularity  and  power  enjoyed  by 
Buddhism  in  Kasmir  under  the  sway  of  the  Turuska  kings  thus  truly  represents 
historical  information.  The  Chronicle  records  the  Buddhist  teacher  Nagarjuna  as 
living  in  Kasmir  at  that  time,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Tibetan  sources 
certainly  place  that  patriarch  of  the  Buddhist  Church  at  a  date  identical  with  that 
traditionally  assigned  by  them  to  Kaniska.21  This  notice  of  the  Chronicle,  as  well 
as  another  indicating  the  supposed  date  of  the  Turuska  kings  as  reckoned  from 
Buddha’s  Nirvana,  show  plainly  that  Buddhistic  information  had  been  embodied 
here  in  Kalhana’s  source. 

In  curious  contrast  to  this  we  find  a  distinctly  anti-Buddhist  colouring  in  the 
account  given  of  Abhimanyu  I.’s  reign.  The  name  of  this  king,  who  is  the  last 
taken  from  Chavillakara’s  list,  cannot  otherwise  be  traced.  Under  him  the 
Bauddhas  guided  by  the  Bodhisattva  Nagarjuna  are  supposed  to  have  obtained 
such  preponderance  that  the  traditional  customs  and  rites  of  the  land  fell  into 
abeyance.  This  evoked  the  wrath  of  the  Nagas,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  Valley, 
who  revenged  themselves  by  causing  excessive  snowfall  which  destroyed  the 
Bauddhas  and  obliged  the  king  to  reside  for  six  months  in  the  cold  season  in  the 
lower  hills  south  of  Kasmir.  Finally  a  pious  Brahman  through  the  help  of 


19  Compare  note  i.  156.  21  See  note  i.  173;  also  Schiefner,  Tarana- 

20  See  for  detailed  references  regarding  these  iha’s  Geschiohte  des  Buddhismus,  p.  301, 
Indo-Scythian  kings,  note  i.  168, 
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Nllanaga,  the  lord  of  Kasmlr  Nagas,  restored  the  traditional  cult  as  prescribed  in 
the  Nilamatapurana,  and  thereby  freed  the  land  both  from  excessive  snowfall  and 
“plague  of  the  Bliiksns.”  22 

I  have  shown  that  we  have  in  this  story  nothing  but  the  rechauffe  of  an 
ancient  legend  told  in  the  Nilamatapurana  which  relates  the  deliverance  of  Kasmir 
from  the  plague  of  the  Pisacas  through  the  rites  revealed  by  Nllanaga.23  The  story 
reproduced  by  Kalhana  agrees  so  closely  in  all  particulars  with  the  earlier  legend 
that  the  Chronicler  himself  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance.  The  characteristic 
substitution  of  the  Bauddhas  for  the  Pisacas  shows  clearly  that  the  source  from 
which  this  story  was  originally  borrowed  was  not  the  same  as  that  to  which  we  owe 
the  notices  regarding  the  reign  of  the  Turuska  kings.  The  references  made  in 
Kalhana’s  account  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Mahabhasya  under 
Abhimanyu  and  to  certain  religious  foundations  by  him,  seem  to  place  that  ruler 
more  in  a  historical  light ;  but  they  cannot  be  verified  by  independent  evidence. 

75.  Kalhana  lets  Abhimanyu  be  followed  by  Gonanda  III.,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  finally  assured  the  restoration  of  the  traditional  worship  and  the  consequent 
recovery  of  the  land.24.  With  Gonanda  III.  begins  the  continuous  list  of  Kasmirian 
rulers  which,  we  must  assume,  Kalhana  found  in  the  earlier  works  containing  the 
‘  chronicles  of  the  kings.’  It  is  a  significant  point  that  apart  from  the  statement 
regarding  the  restoration  of  the  earlier  cult  which  necessarily  follows  from 
Gonanda  III.  being  represented  as  the  successor  of  Abhimanyu,  Kalhana  has 
nothing  to  tell  of  him  but  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Gonandiya  dynasty.  We 
have  already  above  drawn  attention  to  the  curious  light  which  this  description  of 
Gonanda  III.  throws  upon  the  true  character  of  the  notices  taken  from  the 
Nilamata  regarding  the  earlier  two  Gonandas.25  But  we  are  not  helped  by  it  to  a 
more  exact  estimate  of  the  historical  character  which  may  attach  to  the  person  of 
Gonanda  III.  The  existence  of  a  Gonanda  dynasty  in  Kasmlr  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  historical  fact  vouched  for  by  genuine  tradition.  But  it  is  well  to  realize  that 
as  to  the  person  and  time  of  its  founder  we  can  gather  nothing  from  our  available 
sources. 

Of  the  next  four  kings,  Vibhisana  I.,  Indrajit,  Ravana,  and  Vibhisana  II., 
only  the  names  are  recorded,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  their  reigns.  These, 
after  the  explanations  given  above,  need  not  engage  our  attention.26  The 
account  given  of  Nara  or  Kimnara,  the  next  ruler,  seems  more  substantial,  filling 
nearly  eighty  verses.  In  reality,  however,  it  consists  only  of  a  poetically  elaborated 
legend  relating  to  an  ancient  town  near  Vijayesvara  which  local  tradition,  surviving 
partly  to  the  present  day,  attributed  to  King  Nara,  and  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  great  catastrophe  brought  about  through  the  king’s 
wickedness. 

The  antiquarian  and  topographical  facts  underlying  these  legendary  traditions 
regarding  Narapura  have  been  fully  noticed  elsewhere.27  Interesting  as  these 
traditions  are  as  illustrations  of  Kasmlrian  folk-lore  and-  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  they  do  not  help  us  to  determine  the  question  as  to  the  historical  existence 
of  King  Nara.  Kalhana’s  mention  of  ruins  and  the  actual  finds  of  ancient  coins  in 
the  locality  are  indications  that  there  once  stood  an  old  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
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22  i.  177-184. 
a  See  note  i.  184. 
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24  See  above,  §71. 


28  Compare  above,  §§  60,  61. 

27  See  below,  notes  i.  201  sq.,  263  sq. ;  also 
Memoir ,  §  108. 
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Vitasta  below  the  plateau  of  Cakradhara.  But  nothing  has  yet  come  to  light  to 
instruct  us  regarding  the  real  history  of  this  important  site. 

76.  Siddha,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nara,  in  obviously  intentional  contrast 
to  his  father  and  in  conformity  with  his  name  (meaning  ‘  saint  ’),  is  described  as  a 
very  pious  prince  and  credited  with  a  bodily  ascent  to  heaven.  Of  Utpalaksa, 
Hiranyaksa,  Hiranyakula,  and  Vasukula,  the  next  four  kings  who  are  supposed 
to  have  ruled  in  due  succession  from  father  to  son,  we  are  practically  told  only  the 
names  and  lengths  of  reigns.  Hiranyaksa  appears  to  have  traditionally  figured  as 
the  founder  of  Hiranyapura,  now  a  small  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sind  Valley 
(Ranyil).28 

We  reach  again  a  record  of  truly  historical  interest  in  Kalhana’s  account  of 
Mihirakula,  the  son  and  successor  of  Vasukula.  Already  above,  when  discussing 
the  chronological  value  of  this  notice,  we  have  shown  that  the  identity  of  Kalhana’s 
Mihirakula  with  the  Ephthalite  or  White  Hun  ruler  of  that  name  must  be  regarded 
as  certain.29  From  the  epigraphical  and  other  evidence  which  Mr.  Fleet  was  the 
first  to  collect  and  to  interpret  correctly,  it  is  seen  that  Mihirakula  had  succeeded, 
about  a.d.  515,  to  his  father  Toramana  as  ruler  of  the  wide  dominion  which  earlier 
White  Hun  conquests  had  established  between  the  Kabul  Valley  and  Central 
India.  About  530  a.d.  Mihirakula  had  been  ousted  by  a  hostile  alliance  from  the 
greatest  part  of  these  territories  and  forced  to  retire  northwards  towards  Kasmir. 
From  there  he  seems  to  have  made  endeavours  to  recover  his  lost  dominions 
along  the  Indus,  down  to  the  time  of  his  end,  which  falls  about  a.d.  544-550. 

Kalhana’s  relation  of  Mihirakula’s  reign  consists  largely  of  legendary  anecdotes. 
But  these  are  of  considerable  historical  interest  because  it  can  be  shown  that 
on  the  whole  they  reproduce  faithfully  the  popular  tradition  regarding  the  king 
such  as  had  developed  in  Kasmir  within  a  century  of  his  death.  The  feature  of 
Mihirakula’s  character  which  seems  to  have  most  impressed  the  popular  mind,  was 
undoubtedly  his  violence  and  cruelty.  The  stories  by  which  Kalhana  illustrates 
these  qualities  of  the  king,  agree  closely  with  those  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  heard 
related,  and  with  the  description  which  an  earlier  Chinese  pilgrim,  Sung-yun,  has 
left  us  of  his  own  personal  interview  with  the  “  cruel  and  vindictive  ”  king.  One 
of  Kalhana’s  anecdotes  which  accounts  for  Mihirakula’s  characteristic  epithet 
trikotihan,  “  the  killer  of  three  crores,”  shows  a  further  development  of  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.30  Another  which  relates  the  destruction  of  a  hundred 
elephants  on  the  ancient  pass  of  the  Pir  Pantsal,  is  of  interest  because  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it  still  survives  to  the  present  day  in  local  tradition.31 

The  historical  fact  of  Mihirakula’s  extensive  wars  abroad  has  left  its  trace  in 
Kalhana’s  story  of  the  king’s  expedition  to  Ceylon  and  the  conquests  connected 
with  it.  That  the  phantastic  motive  which  is  assigned  by  the  Chronicler  to  this 
expedition  had  figured  in  the  popular  tradition  regarding  Mihirakula  long  before 
Kalhana’s  time  and  also  outside  Kasmir,  is  proved  by  its  record  in  the  version  of 
the  story  as  preserved  in  the  Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh.32 

Kalhana’s  references  to  the  settlements  of  Gandhara  Brahmans  which  Mihira¬ 
kula  effected  in  Kasmir,33  may  be  based  on  historical  facts  arid  show  in  any  case 
that  Kasmir  tradition  was  aware  of  Mihirakula’s  close  connection  with  that 

23  See  note  i.  287.  30  Compare  note  i.  322. 

29  For  detailed  references  regarding  the  31  See  note  i.  302. 

data  bearing  on  the  historical  Mihirakula,  see  32  See  note  i.  294. 

note  i.  289.  33  i.  307,  312  sqq. 
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territory  as  proved  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  Sung-yun’s  relations.  In  regard  to 
Mihirakula’s  religious  propensities,  too,  we  can  trace  some  agreement  between 
Kalhana’s  narrative  and  the  earlier  record.  Mihirakula  who  in  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  figures  as  a  persecutor  of  Buddhist  institutions,  seems 
to  have  been  remembered  in  Kasmir,  at  least  in  respect  of  his  later  career,  as  a 
liberal  patron  of  Brahmans.34 

This  point  is  brought  out  particularly  in  the  several  versions  which  Kalhana 
mentions  as  current  regarding  the  king’s  death  by  suicide.  One  of  these  specified 
as  a  “tenacious  popular  tradition,”  attributes  to  the  king  the  merit  of  having  after 
all  his  cruelties  re-established  in  Kasmir  pious  observances  which  had  suffered 
through  Mleccha  irruptions,  and  describes  his  self-immolation  as  a  pious  atone¬ 
ment.35  The  legends  and  emblems  of  Mihirakula’s  coins  display  an  unmistakable 
leaning  towards  S'aiva  cult,  and  thus  seem  to  justify  to  some  extent  the  tradition 
above  indicated. 

77.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  chronological 
confusion  which  has  led  to  Mihirakula  figuring  in  the  Chronicle  fully  twelve 
hundred  years  before  his  real  date.  But  we  see  this  great  error  reflected  as  it 
were,  also  in  the  fact  that  Mihirakula  is  completely  severed  in  Kalhana’s  dynastic 
list  from  the  other  Kasmir  kings  whom  by  the  evidence  of  their  names  and  coins 
we  have  to  recognize  as  rulers  of  White  Hun  descent  (Khinkhila,  Lahkhana- 
Narendraditya). 

Baka  whom  the  Rajatarahgini  presents  to  us  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Mihirakula,  is  painted  as  a  most  virtuous  prince  and  a  comforter  of  humanity  with 
the  same  conventional  contrast  between  father  and  son  we  have  noticed  already  in 
the  case  of  Nara  and  Siddha.  Kalhana  has  otherwise  nothing  to  tell  of  him  but 
his  alleged  connection  with  certain  localities  the  names  of  which  contain  the  word 
baka,  and  his  supernatural  death  at  the  hands  of  a  sorceress.36  Kalhana  mentions 
that  a  recollection  of  the  latter  story  was  kept  alive  in  his  own  day  by  the  tradition 
of  certain  localities.37 

The  next  four  kings,  Ksitinanda,  Vasunanda,  Nara  II.,  and  Aksa,  are  each 
disposed  of  with  a  single  line,  and  accordingly  can  claim  only  a  very  shadowy  existence 
as  historical  personages.  All  the  information  vouchsafed  regarding  them  is  that 
Vasunanda  composed  a  handbook  on  erotics,  and  Aksa  founded  the  village  of 
Aksavala ;  a  statement  which  in  view  of  the  formation  of  this  local  name  may  be 
assumed  to  rest  on  mere  popular  etymology. 

To  Gopaditya,  the  next  in  the  list,  we  may  allow  a  greater  claim  to  historical 
reality ;  for  local  traditions  which  seem  genuine  and  old,  represented  him  as  the 
founder  of  Agraharas  at  a  series  of  well-known  places.38  Popular  belief  attributed 
to  Gopaditya  the  temple  of  Jyesthesvara  on  the  hill  near  S'rinagar  which  was 
known  by  its  ancient  name  as  G-optidri,  and  connected  with  him  also  several 
localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hill.  Kalhana’s  reference  to  a  certain 
epithet  which  was  given  to  Gopaditya  in  a  ‘  prasasti  ’  or  laudatory  poem,  looks  as 
if  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  some  inscriptional  record.39 

Of  Gokarna,  the  successor  of  Gopaditya,  Kalhana  has  nothing  to  mention  but 
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36  i.  312  sqq.  may  be  due  to  popular  etymology. 

36  See  i.  329.  It  must  be  remembered  that  37  i.  335. 

baka  is  a  common  word  in  its  ordinary  mean-  38  i.  340  sqq. 
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the  foundation  of  the  otherwise  unknown  shrine  of  S'iva  Gokarnesvara.40  General 
Cunningham  believed  that  he  had  found  this  king’s  name  on  a  unique  coin  of  the 
Kidara  type.  But  according  to  the  information  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Rapson 
who  re-examined  the  coin,  the  reading  is  more  than  doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  probable  enough,  as  already  indicated  above 
(§  63),  that  we  must  recognize  Khinkhila,  also  called  Narendraditya,  whom 
Kalhana  names  as  Gokarna’s  son,  in  the  Ephthalite  ruler  who  calls  himself  on 
his  coin  Deva  S'dhi  Khi//gila.il  The  chronological  question  raised  by  this 
identification  has  already  been  discussed  above.  The  thoroughly  un  Indian 
character  of  the  name  Khinkhila  and  the  references  to  some  religious  endowments 
attributed  to  this  king  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  belief  in  his  historical  existence. 
It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Lahkhana,  another  king  in  Kalhana’s  list  who  on 
numismatic  evidence  must  be  identified  with  an  Ephthalite  prince,  also  figures  with 
the  second  name  of  Narendraditya.42 

Kalhana’s  First  Book  closes  with  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Yudhisthira  I., 
known  by  a  nickname  as  Andha-Yudhisthira,  who  is  supposed  to  have  brought  to 
an  end  the  first  Gonanda  dynasty.  What  we  learn  of  him  is  mainly  that  by  his 
injudicious  conduct  he  exasperated  his-  subjects  and  ministers  who  ultimately  rose 
against  him  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his  kingdom.  The  poetic  description  of 
the  betrayed  king’s  retirement  from  his  land  gives  Kalhana  an  opportunity  to  treat 
us  to  the  ‘  sentiment  of  resignation  ’  which  he  had  adopted  as  the  main  rasa  of  his 
composition. 


SECTION  II. — THE  KINGS  OF  BOOKS  II.  AND  III. 

78.  The  six  kings  whose  reigns  are  chronicled  in  Book  ii.,  are  represented  to 
us  as  unconnected  with  Gonanda’s  dynasty  and  of  different  lines  of  descent.  Pra- 
tapaditya  I.,  the  first  among  them,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Kasmir  from 
abroad  by  the  discontented  ministers,  and  to  have  been  a  relative  of  King  Vikrama- 
ditya.  Kalhana  rejects  the  opinion  of  other  earlier  Chroniclers  who  held  this 
Vikramaditya  to  be  identical  with  Vikramaditya  S'akari,  the  traditional  vanquisher 
of  the  S'akas.1  But  he  does  not  himself  supply  a  clue  that  might  help  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  the  several  Vikramadityas  of  Indian  tradition  was  really  meant. 
As  Kalhana  in  the  same  connection  informs  us  that  Kasmir  was  about  that  period 
“  subject  to  Harsa  and  other  foreign  kings,”  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
great  Harsa- Vikramaditya  of  Ujjayim  who  ruled  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  was  intended.  Yet  as  Kalhana’s  subsequent  account  represents 
this  ruler  as  the  patron  of  Matrgupta  who  in  his  own  chronology  is  placed  268 
years  later,  it  is  evident  that  he  himself  could  not  have  assumed  this  identity. 

It  would  be  possible  to  suppose  that  owing  to  some  confusion  the  cause  of 
which  can  no  longer  be  traced,  Kalhana  had  been  unwittingly  guilty  of  introducing 
to  us  the  same  historical  personage  at  two  widely  distant  periods.  But  the  totaj 
want  of  the  earlier  sources  and  of  other  materials  does  not  allow  us  to  form  more 
than  conjectures  on  the  subject.  The  expressed  acknowledgment  of  foreign  dominion 
over  Kasmir  is,  however,  in  itself  a  point  of  historical  interest,  and  throws  light  on 

40  ii  346.  42  See  below,  §  83. 

41  See  note  i.  347.  _ 

1  See  notes  ii.  6  sq. 
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legend  spun  out  in  great  detail,  relating  how  the  pious  and  wise  minister  Sarii-  Story  ofSamdhi- 

dhimati,  whom  the  wicked  king  had  cruelly  put  to  death,  was  miraculously  restored 

to  life  by  the  magic  of  witches.5  The  saintly  hero  of  this  fairy  tale  is  then 

supposed  to  have  ascended  the  Kasmlr  throne  vacated  by  Jayendra’s  death,  uuder 

the  name  of  Aryaraja,  and  to  have  ruled  the  land  with  exceptional  piety  for  forty- 

seven  years.  Sariidhimati-Aryaraja  who  seems  to  have  figured  in  Kasmlr  tradition 

as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  royal  devotee,  is  represented  as  having  in  the  end  voluntarily 

abdicated  owing  to  disaffection  among  his  subjects.  He  ended  his  days  as  a 

recluse  at  the  sacred  site  of  Siva  Bhutesa. 

Fanciful  as  the  story  of  Samdhimati- Aryaraja  is  as  related  in  the  Chronicle, 
we  should  yet  scarcely  be  justified  in  treating  the  existence  of  this  king  as 
altogether  mythical.  Local  traditions  extant  in  Kalhana’s  time  seem  to  have  con¬ 
nected  his  memory  with  certain  old  shrines  and  religious  endowments.6  The  picture 
drawn  of  the  peculiar  character  of  this  priest-king,  notwithstanding  its  exaggera¬ 
tions,  shows  traces,  too,  of  historical  individuality.  What  the  elements  were  from 
which  the  curious  story  regarding  Aryaraja’s  wonderful  antecedents  grew  up,  can 
no  longer  be  guessed  now.  Judging  from  the  explanation  which  Kalhana  gives  for 
the  alleged  change  of  the  name  Samdhimati  into  Samdhimat  we  might  be  tempted 
to  assume  that  “  popular  etymology  ”  had  something  to  do  also  with  the  creation  of 
this  legend.7 

79.  Aryarajals  abdication  which  closes  the  Second  Book  of  the  Chroniclo,  was  Meghavahana. 
followed  according  to  Kalhana  by  a  restoration  of  Gonanda’s  family  to  the  rule  of 
Kasmlr.  Meghavahana,  the  first  prince  of  th.e  restored  dynasty,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Gopaditva,  a  great-grandson  of  Yudhisthira,  living  in  exile  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Gandhara.  ,  Meghavahana,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  throne  of  his  forefathers  at  the  invitation  of  the  Kasmirian 


the  real  cause  of  the  break  which  tradition  was  constrained  to  assume  in  the  line  of 
the  Gonanda  dynasty.  Wte  have  here  the  clear  indication  of  a  foreign  conquest, 
such  as  we  must  assume  Kasmlr  to  have  been  exposed  to  during  more  than  one 
period  preceding  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in  Kalhana’s  record. 

Of  Pratapaditya  I.  and  his  son  and  successor  Jalaukas,  Kalhana  has  other¬ 
wise  nothing  to  tell  us  but  that'  j,hey  ruled  justly  and  for  exactly  the  same  period, 
thirty-two  years  each.  The  account  given  of  TuStjina  I.,  the  next  in  the  list,  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  an  elaborate  description  of  a  great  famine  in  which  the  people  were 
saved  by  the  charity  of  the  king  and  the  miraculous  intercession  of  his  saintly  wife, 
Vakpusta.  The  references  to  some  pious  foundations  of  Tunjina  and  his  queen,  one 
of  them  still  maintained  in  Kalhana’s  time,3  and  to  the  Kavi  Candaka  who  is  stated 
to  have  lived  in  their  reign,3  bear  a  more  historical  character. 

Of  the  next  king,  Vijaya,  Kalhana  contents  himself  with  recording  that  he 
belonged  to  another  family,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  town  surrounding  the 
ancient  shrine  of  Vijayesvara  was  due  to  him.4  The  possibility  of  the  latter  state¬ 
ment  resting  on  a  popular  etymology  naturally  suggests  itself  in  view  of  what  has 
been  demonstrated  above  in  regard  to  Helaraja’s  royal  names 

The  account  niven  of  Viiava’s  son  .Tayf.ngra  consists  merely  of  a  fanciful 


3  See  ii.  14,  55,  57  sq. 
*  ii.  16. 

4  ii.  62. 

»  ii.  65-115. 

6  Compare  ii.  129-135. 


7  See  ii.  110.  The  witches  who  made  Sarii- 
dhimati  rise  to  life  when  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
are  said  to  have  give'n  him  the  name  of  Saih- 
dhimat  because  the  limbs  of  his  body  were 
joined  ( mmdhita )  once  more  (!). 
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ministers,  is  described  as  a  strong  but  pious  ruler.  Various  acts  attributed  to  him, 
like  the  prohibition  of  the  killing  of  animals,  even  in  sacrifices,  and  the  building  of 
numerous  Viharas  by  his  court,  seem  to  show  Meghavahana  in  the  light  of  a  patron 
of  Buddhism.8  Apart  from  several  legendary  anecdotes  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  king  and  his  command  of  supernatural 
powers  acquired  thereby,  Kalhana  relates  of  him  a  ‘  digvijaya  ’  or  conquest  of  the 
world.0  Meghavahana  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  it  in  order  to  impose  his 
prohibition  of  slaughter  on  the  whole  earth,  and  to  have  subjected  in  the  course 
of  it  even  Vibhisana,  the  mythical  demon  king  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon.  It  needs 
scarcely  to  be  demonstrated  that  no  historical  value  can  attach  to  the  record  of 
such  fabulous  conquests.  That  popular  belief  in  Kasmir  gave  them  full  credence 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  royal  banners,  used  still  in  Kalhana’s  time, 
were  alleged  to  have  been  presented  on  that  occasion  by  the  lord  of  Lanka.10 

'  Kalhana  himself  acknowledges  some  embarrassment  at  having  to  relate  “  of 
this  king  of  recent  times,  acts  which  cannot  be  believed  by  common  people.”  11  But 
among  these  extravagant  tales  it  is  yet  possible  to  discern  some  data  which  seem 
historical.  The  report  of  Meghavahana  having  come  from  Gandhnra  acquires  signi¬ 
ficance  in  view  of  the  unmistakable  numismatic  evidence  which  points  to  Kasmir 
having  been  subject  to  princes  .who  were  connected  with  the  later  Kusana  and 
Ephthalite  rulers  ofGandhara.  The  Amrtabhavana  Yihara  which  Kalhana  mentions 
as  having  been  founded  by  Amrtaprabha,  Meghavfdiana’s  chief  queen,  was  known 
already  to  Ou-k'ong.12  The  attribution  of  a  Stupa  known  by  a  Tibetan  designation 
(Loh-xtovpa)  to  the  Guru  of  this  foreign  queen,  seems  also  to  rest  on  genuine 
tradition.13 

Of  Meghavahana’s  son  and  successor  S'rexthamnMi,  who  is  said  to  have  borne 
also  the  names  of  Pravarasena  and  Tunjlna,  we  are  told  only  that  he  built  various 
sacred  structures  at  Purauadhisthana,  ‘  tire  old  capital,’  the  site  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  modern  Pandrethan.11 

80.  S  resthasena  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons,  of  which  the  elder,  Hikanya, 
succeeded  him,  while  the  other,  Touamana,  acted  as  Yuvaraja.  Toramana  pre¬ 
sumed  to  strike  coins  in  his  own  name,  whereupon  Hiranya  threw  him  into  prison 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.11  During  his  long  captivity  a  son  was  born  to  him, 
who  was  brought  up  in  disguise  and  in  humble  surroundings,  but  ultimately 
ascended  the  throne  as  Pravarasena  II. 

Of  Hiranya’s  historical  existence  we  do  not  possess  at  present  independent  evi¬ 
dence.  But  the  name  of  Toramana  is  found  on  a  species  of  Kasmir  copper  coins  of 
which  remarkably  large  quantities  have  been  preserved  to  this  day.  The  connection  of 
this  coinage  with  Kalhana’s  notice  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  interesting  historical 
questions  which  are  raised  by  it,  and  which  have  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  do 
not  admit  at  present  of  a  certain  solution.16  By  the  evidence  of  the  characters  of 
their  legend  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Tbramana  must  belong  in  their  earliest 
issues  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
representatives  of  that  peculiar  type  which  the  copper  coinage  of  Kasmir  exhibits 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hindu  period.  The  fact  of  this  tvpe  making  its  first 


3  Compare  iii.  4,  7,  9  sqq. 

9  iii.  27  sqq.,  72  sqq. 

10  iii.  77  sq 

11  iii.  94. 

13  Compare  note  iii.  9. 


13  See  note  iii.  10. 

14  iii.  99  sq. 

16  iii.  102  sqq. 

16  Compare  for  all  details,  note  iii.  103  and 
Note  H  (iv.  495),  §§  18  sqq. 
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appearance  on  the  coins  of  Toramana  and  the  abundance  of  their  issues  suggest 
that  these  coins  were  first  struck  by  some  powerful  conqueror.  It  has  accordingly 
been  supposed  that  the  Toramana  of  these  coins  is  identical  with  the  Ephthalite 
king  Toramana,  the  father  of  Mihirakula,  of  whom  it  ean  be  shown  that  he  ruled 
over  the  Panjab  and  probably  also  Kasmir  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century. 

If  this  supposition  is  correct,  we  should,  indeed,  have  to  charge  Kalhana  with 
having  placed  the  father  some  seven  hundred  years  after  the  son.17  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  Kasmir  may  well  have 
known  another  and  later  ruler  bearing  the  name  Toramana.  The  name,  though 
unusual  and  probably  of  Turkish  origin,  can  be  shown  from  Kalhana’s  narrative  to 
have  been  borne  by  a  Hindu  Sahi  prince  of  Gandhara  as  late  as  the  tenth  century. 

However  the  question  as  to  the  real  issuer  of  the  Toramana  coins  may  ultimately 
be  decided,  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  why  he  should  appear  in  Kalhana’s 
narrative  as  an  ill-fated  pretender. 

81.  According  to  Kalhana,  Toramana  died  in  captivity,  and  his  son  Pra-  Matrgupta 

varasena,  who  had  grown  into  a  youth  by  that  time,  left  Kasmir  for  a  tour  of 
pilgrimages. ls  Hiranya  himself  is  supposed  to  have  died  shortly  afterwards,  after 
a  rule  of  thirty-one  years.  In  the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  advent  of 
Pravarasena  II.,  Kalhana  places  the  rule  of  the  poet  Matrgupta.  The  account 
given  of  it  in  the  Chronicle  forms  an  episode  of  considerable  historical  interest, 
notwithstanding  the  legendary  elements  with  which  it  is  interwoven.19  The  story 
which  Kalhana  relates  to  us  at  great  length  and  in  the  style  of  works  like  the 
Kathasaritsagara,  represents  Matrgupta  as  a  poor  poet  who  had  sought  the  court 
of  King  Harsa- Vikramaditya  of  Ujjayini.  After  long  futile  endeavours  to  attract 
the  king’s  attention  to  his  merits,  he  succeeds  at  last  in  gaining  his  favour  by  a 
romantic  proof  of  devotion.  The  king,  touched  by  the  incident,  sends  Matrgupta 
to  Kasmir  with  a  letter  directing  the  ministers  of  that  land  to  instal  him  on  the 
vacant  throne.  When  Matrgupta,  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
arrives  at  the  Kasmir  frontier  pass,  he  finds  the  ministers  awaiting  King  Harsa’ s 
nominee,  and  is  forthwith  crowned.  After  a  just  rule  of  less  than  five  years  the 
pious  poet  is  then  said,  at  the  death  of  his  patron  Harsa,  to  have  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Pravarasena  II.,  whom  a  divine  ordinance  had  called  back  to  Kasmir,  and 
to  have  retired  as  a  recluse  to  Benares.  There  he  died,  supported  to  the  end  by 
the  liberal  donations  of  his  generous  rival  and  successor. 

Romantic  as  this  story  appears,  which  Kalhana  treats  as  a  text  for  many  a  Vikram&ditya- 
moralizing  reflection,  it  yet  furnishes  us  with  an  important  historical  clue  in  the  Ha'r9a’  of  Ujjayini. 
mention  of  Mat rgupta’s  royal  patron.  Vikramaditya-Harsa  of  Ujjayini  is  subse¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  the  father  of  S'lladitya-Pratapaslla,  and  the 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  King  S'iladitya  whom  Hiuen  Tsiang  knew  to 
have  ruled  in  Malava  about  580  A.p.  This  indication  leads  us  to  identify 
Kalhana’s  Yikramaditya-Harsa  with  the  famous  Vikramaditya  who  is  mentioned 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  as  S'lladitya’s  predecessor,  and  whose  rule  must  be  placed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century.30  It  appears  probable  that  Vikramaditya  had 
assisted  in  or  at  least  profited  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Ephthalite  dominion.  It 


17  See  Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant.,  xix.  p.  262. 

18  iii.  123. 

19  iii.  123-323. 

30  Compare  for  detailed  references,  notes 


iii.  125, 330,  and  for  the  date  of  Vikramaditya, 
Prof.  M.  Muller’s  lucid  exposition,  India , 
pp.  286  sqq. 
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is  therefore  possible  also  that  he  exercised  that  direct  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
Kasmir  which  Kalhana’s  narrative  regarding  Matrgupta  seems  to  indicate. 

While  we  thus  realize  that  the  traditions  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  can  be 
reconciled  generally  with  our  available  data,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  historical  character  of  Matrgupta’s  reign.  The  existence  of  a 
poet  Matrgupta  is  vouched  for  by  the  verses  quoted  from  his  compositions  by 
Ksemendra  and  other  Kasmirian  authors  ; 31  but  the  fact  of  his  having  governed 
Kasmir  cannot  be  established  by  independent  evidence.  If  Kalhana’s  story  in  its 
broad  outlines  rests  ou  historical  fact,  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  Kasmir, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  had  for  a  short  time  been  subject  to  a  ruler 
who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Vikramaditya  of  Ujjayini  or  had  claimed 
his  support.  We  have  Apparently  genuine  traditions  regarding  Matrgupta  in  the 
references  made  by  Kalhana  to  the  temple  of  Matrguptasvamin  built  by  him,22 
and  to  the  poet  Mea(ha,  who  wrote  the  now  lost  Kavya  Hayagrlvavadha  under  his 
patronage.23 

82.  The  Chronicle  represents  Pravarasena  II.  as  having  received  the  news 
of  Vikramaditya’s  death  and  Matrgupta’s  abdication  when  he  was  in  Trigarta  or 
Kangra  marcning  against  Kasmir  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  forefathers.24 
Considering  Kalhana’s  manifest  bias  for  Matrgupta,  the  fellow-poet,  we  may 
perhaps  recognize  in  this  statement  a  disguised  acknowledgment  that  in  reality 
Vikramaditya’s  prot4g4  lost  the  throne  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  scion  of  an 
earlier  ruler. 

Kalhana’s  account  of  Pravarasena  II. ’s  reigu  possesses  special  interest,  as  it 
can  be  verified  in  some  important  particulars  by  authentic  historical  data. 
Kalhana  attributes  to  the  king  an  extensive  expedition  abroad,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  vanquished  the  inhabitants  of  Surastra  or  Gujarat, 
and  to  have  recovered  for  S'iladitya-Pratiipas'lla  the  throne  of  his  father  Vikra¬ 
maditya.25  We  have  already  seen  that  this  ruler  of  Malava  can  be  proved  from 
Iliuen  Tsiang’s  record  to  have  succeeded  Vikramaditya-Harsa.  The  agreement  we 
note  here  between  the  statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  and  Kalhana,  strengthens 
the  belief  that  the  latter  was  also  right  in  making  Pravarasena  a  contemporary  of 
S'lladitya.  Hiuen  Tsiang  distinctly  tells  us  that  S'lladitya  was  on  the  throne  of 
Malava  sixty  years  before  his  own  time,  i.e.  about  580  a.d.,  which  brings  us  to  the 
second  half  of  the  sixth  century  as  the  approximate  date  of  Pravarasena. 

The  date  here  indicated  is  indirectly  confirmed  also  by  the  tradition  which 
Kalhana  records  in  great  detail  regarding  the  foundation  by  Pravarasena  of  his 
capital  Fravarapura  (shortened  from  Fravarasenapura).  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  this  city  was  undoubtedly  built  on  the  site  of  the  modern  S'rlnagar,  which 
has  remained  the  capital  of  Kasmir  to  the  present  day,  and  still  bears  in  Pandit 
usage  the  designation  of  Pravarapura.20  The  record  found  in  the  Chinese  Annals 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  proves  that  the  name  Pravarapura  was  already  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  the  official  designation  for  this  city.27  Hiuen  Tsiang 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Kasmir  capital,  but  he  describes  it  exactly 


!1  See  note  iii.  ]  29,  where  Dr.  Bhau  Daji’s 
ingenious  but  insufficiently  supported  theory 
of  Mfttrgupta’s  identity  with  K&lid&ea  has 
also  been  noticed. 

52  iii.  263. 

33  See  no+-«  iii.  260 


u  iii.  285  sqq. 

25  iii.  330  sq. 

w  See  for  detailed  evidence,  note  iii.  339- 
349  and  Memoir,  §§91  sq. 

27  Compare  Memoir,  §  10. 
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enough  in  the  position  still  occupied  by  S'rinagar,  and  distinguishes  it  as  “the  new 
city  ”  from  “  the  old  city,”  corresponding  to  Puranadhisthana  or  Pandrethan.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  at  the  time  of  Hiucn  Tsiang’s  visit,  circ.  a.d.  631  t  the  capital 
founded  by  Pravarasena  already  existed,  but  that  it  was  then  a  comparatively 
recent  city.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  well  this  observation  agrees  with  the  date 
which  we  have  been  led  above  to  assign  to  Pravarasena’s  reign. 

Equally  convincing  evidence  on  this  point  is  supplied  by  the  coins  bearing 
Pravarasena’s  name,  of  which  we  possess  rare  specimens  both  in  gold  and  silver.28 
They  show  in  their  types  a  close  connection  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Kasmir 
Toramana  coins,  and  on  the  other  with  the  coinage  of  the  ‘  Kidara  ’  Kusanas,  who 
appear  from  the  fifth  century  onwards  as  the  successors  of  the  later  Great  Kusanas 
in  Gandhara  and  the  regions  east  of  the  Indus.29  The  coins  of  Pravarasena  are 
unmistakably  older  than  the  coins  of  the  Kasmlr  kings,  whose  names  we  shall 
meet  in  Kalhana’s  list  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  (Book  iv.).  The  legend  Kidara, 
which  we  find  writteu  perpendicularly  both  on  Pravarasena’s  coins  and  on  those 
of  the  Karkota  kings,  is  taken  from  the  coinage  of  the  Little  Kusanas.  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  latter  dynasty,  who  in  the 
Chinese  Annals  is  called  Kitolo.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  it  would  certainly 
lend  support  to  the  conclusion  that  Pravarasena  and  the  other  early  Kasmir  rulers, 
on  whose  coins  this  legend  appears,  were  connected  with  the  ruling  family  of  the 
Little  Kusanas.80  Definite  evidence  on  this  point  can,  however^ be  expected  only 
from  the  discovery  of  fresh  materials. 

The  detailed  description  which  Kalhana  gives  of  the  city  as  founded  by 
Pravarasena,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  antiquarian  data  supplied  in  it,  show  plainly 
that  reliable  historical  traditions  were  accessible  to  the  Chronicler  for  Pravarasena’s 
reign.  The  great  temple  of  S'iva  Pravaresvara,  which  the  king  had  built  evidently 
as  the  chief  shrine  of  nis  newly-founded  city,  was  still  extant  in  Kalhana’s  time. 
A  popular  legend  recorded  already  by  Bilhana,  a  hundred  years  before  Kalhana, 
made  the  king  end  his  life  at  this  shrine  by  a  miraculous  ascent  to  heaven.31 

83.'  Of  Yudhisthira  II.,  Fravarasena’s  immediate  successor,  Kalhana  has  only 
to  chronicle  the  foundation  of  some  Yiharas  and  other  sacred  buildings  by  certain 
royal  ministers.  One  of  these,  the  Skandabhavana\dhara,  ha/  left  its  name  to  a 
city -quarter  in  S'rinagar.32  We  receive  no  more  detailed  account  of  this  king’s  son 
and  successor  Narendraditya.  But  the  second  name,  Lahkhana,  which  Kalhana 
records  for  this  prince,  possesses  special  historical  interest.  We  find  this  curious 
and  thoroughly  un-Indian  name  on  a  silver  coin  of  the  Ephthalite  type  which 
bears  the  legend  Baja  Lahkhana  Udayaditya,  and  which  on  account  of  its  close 
resemblance  to  the-  coin  of  Khinkhila  already  mentioned  must  be  ascribed  to 
Kasmir.33  It  appears  very  probable  that  by  the  Lahkhana-Narendraditya  of  the 


Coins  of 
Pravarasena. 


Yudhisthiba  II. 


Lahkhana- 

Nabendraditya, 


®  See  Cunningham,  Coin*  of  Med.  India, 
p.  43 ;  also  below,  Note  H  (iv.  495),  §  17. 

*  Compare  for  the  Kidara  or  Little  Ku$a- 
na  coins,  Rapson,  Indian  Coin a,  §  76;  for  a 
specimen  closely  resembling  Pravarasena’s 
silver  coin,  see  ib.  plate  ii.,  fig.  16. 

30  See  Cunningham,  Coin *  of  Med.  India, 
pp.  27  sqq. ;  also  Numism.  Chronicle,  1893,  pp. 
184  sqq.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  letters 
Kidara  are  found  also  on  the  apparently 
oldest  issues  of  tne  Toramaria  coins.  If  the 


latter  were  really  struck  by  Toramana,  Mihira- 
kula’s  father,  we  should  have  to  assume  as  the 
most  like  y  explanation  that  the  Ephthalite 
king  continued  a  coin  type  which  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  introduced  into  Kaimir  by  earlier 
conquerors  belonging  to  the  race  of  the 
‘  Kidara’  Kusanas. 

81  See  note  iii.  378. 

35  See  note  vi.  137. 

88  For  detailed  evidence  of  this  identifica¬ 
tion,  see  note  iii.  383. 
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Chronicle  is  meant  the  same  ruler  who  calls  himself  Lahkhana-Udayaditya  on  his 
coin.  But  we  have  no  means  at  present  to  account  for  the  difference  of  the  second 
name,  or  to  explain  why  this  Ephthalite  prince  should  have  found  his  place  in 
Kalhana’s  list  so  far  away  from  Khihknila  and  Mihirakula,  with  whom  his 
name  clearly  connects  him.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Kalhana  gives  also  for 
Khirikhila  the  name  Narendraditya  as  the  second  (Indian)  appellation. 

The  confusion  which  displays  itself  here,  warns  us  that  we  cannot  p’ace  full 
reliance  on  Kalhana’s  dynastic  list,  even  where  we  approach  close  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  truly  historical  part  of  the  Chronicle.  We  are  taught  the 
same  lesson,  perhaps  even  more  emphatically,  by  the  strange,  collection  of  fables 
to  which  Kalnana  treats  us  regarding  the  next  ruler,  Ranaditya.34  This  king,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  younger  brother  of  Lahkhana,  is  presented  to  us  altogether  m  the 
light  of  a  fairy-tale  hero.  He  is  credited,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  reign  of  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  events  recorded  of  it  correspond  fully  to  its  miraculous 
length.  His  queen  Rannrambhfi  is  declared  to  have  been  a  goddess,  and  her 
wooing  in  a  previous  existence,  with  all  its  wonderful  incidents,  is  described  to  us 
at  great  length.  Equally  phailtastic  stories  about  Ranaditya’s  descent  to  the  under¬ 
world,  the  wonders  worked  by  his  queen  at  the  consecration  of  various  shrines,  etc., 
fill  the  rest  of  Kalhana’s  account.  Leaving  aside  this  superabundant  legendary 
lore  we  find  traces  of  historical  tradition  only  in  the  few  references  to  shrines  and 
other  sacred  objects  which  were  attributed  to  Rantiditya  and  his  court.35  The  hero 
of  so  many  marvellous  tales  is  said  to  have  been  followed  in  the  rule  of  Kasmir  by 
his  son  Vikramaditya.  Of  his  long  reign  of  forty-one  years  nothing  is  related  but 
the  foundation  of  some  sacred  buildings  no  longer  traceable. 

Baladitya,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Vikramaditya,  is  introduced  to  us 
as  the  last  king  from  Gonanda’s  race.  The  account  which  Kalhana  gives  us  as  to 
how  the  rule  of  the  land  passed  after  Biililditya  to  the  founder  of  the  Karkofa 
dynasty,  bears  a  very  romantic  colouring.  Bfdaditya,  having  been  foretold  of  his 
son-in-law  being  destined  to  succeed  him,  is  said  to  have  married  his  daughter 
Anangalekha  to  a  small  official,  Durlabhavardhana,  in  the  hope  of  forestalling 
destiny  by  the  selection  of  an  insignificant  husband.  Durlabhavardhana,  however, 
is  believed  to  have  been  really  .the  offspring  of  the  Naga  Karkofa,  a  deity  wor¬ 
shipped  at  several  springs  of  Kasmir.  By  hifi  judicious  conduct,  Durlabhavardhana 
rose  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  father-in-law,  and  by  his  forbearance  also  won  the 
attachment  of  the  minister  Khahkha,  whom  he  had  discovered  guilty  of  a  love 
intrigue  with  Anangalekha.  After  Baladitya’s  death  Khankha,  out  of  gratitude, 
then  established  Durlabhavardhana  on  the  throne.30 

Divesting  this  story  of  its  legendary  elements,  it  is  clear  that  Kasmir  tradition 
knew  the  founder  of  the  historical  Karkota  dynasty  as  a  man  of  humble  origin,  but 
'connected  by  marriage  with  the  preceding  royal  family.  The  story  of  Durla- 
bhavardhana’s  miraculous  descent  looks  as  if  invented  to  explain  the  rise  of  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  and  to  please  his  descendants.  Of  the  real  origin  of  the 
designation  Karku(a  given  to  the  family  whose  reigns  fill  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Kalhana’s  narrative,  we  can  form  no  certain  opinion.  It  may  have  been  a  real 
family  name  or  ‘  Kram,’  such  as  used  to  this  day  by  Kasmlrian  Brahmans.37 
Whether  Durlabhavardhana’s  succession  was  due  to  the  natural  extinction  of  the 


M  iii.  386-473.  1:8  iii.  485-528. 

35  iii.  460  sqq.  37  See  note  v.  248. 
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male  line  of  the  earlier  dynasty,  or  to  other  causes,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
decided  from  the  available  materials. 

We  have  no  coin  or  other  independent  evidence  proving  the  historical  existence 
of  Biiliiditya,  but  the  references  made  to  various  religious  foundations  by  Baladitya, 
his  wife  and  ministers,  seem  to  rest  on  genuine  tradition.38  As  Kalhana’s  succes¬ 
sion  list  of  the  Kilrkotas  may  be  accepted  on  the  whole  as  quite  historical,  we  may 
attach  credit  also  to  the  traditional  record  regarding  the  immediately  preceding  ruler. 


SECTION  III. — THE  KARKOTA  DYNASTY. 

84.  The  accession  of  the  Karkota  dynasty,  as  already  explained  above,  marks 
an  important  stage  in  Kalhana’s  narrative.  From  here  onwards  we  can  check  the 
majority  of  the  recorded  royal  names  from  coins  or  foreign  notices,  and  the 
chronology  of  the  reigns,  too,  becomes,  within  certain  limits,  reliable. 

To  Durlabhavardhana  we  may  attribute  with  great  probability  coins  bearing 
the  name  of  Durlabhadeva,  and  showing  a  type  of  bold  but  rude  execution  which 
characterizes  all  the  known  issues  of  rulers  of  this  dynasty.1  We  have  possibly 
also  a  reference  to  Durlabhavardhana  in  a  notice  of  the  Chinese  Annals,  which 
mentions  Tnlo-pa  as  a  king  of  India,  who,  at  a  certain  not  defined  date  between 
the  years  a.d.  627-649,  controlled  the  route  from  China  to  Ki-pin,  i.e.  the  Kabul 
Valley.2 

It  appears  probable  that  the  visit  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  (circ.  a.d.  631-633)  fell 
’within  the  reign  of  thirty-six  years  which  Kalhana  attributes  to  Durlabhavar- 
dhane.  The  Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  records  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  king 
of  Kasmlr  accorded  to  the  pious  pilgrim,  but,  unfortunately,  does  not  state  his 
name.3  The  king  was  well-inclined  towards  the  Buddhist  priests,  but  Hiuen 
Tsiang  himself  notes  that  “  at  the  present  time  this  kingdom  is  not  much  given  to 
the  faith,  and  the  temples  of  tho  heretics  are  their  sole  thought.”  4  Hiuen  Tsiang’s 
long  account  of  Kasmlr  and  its  sacred  sites  and  traditions,  which  has  been  analyzed 
elsewhere,  contains  no  reference  to  its  political  condition.5 6  But  we  may  conclude 
from  his  description  that  the  country  was  prosperous  and  peaceful.  The  extent  of 
the  political  power  of  Kasmir  at  this  period  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  fact  that 
Hiuen  Tsiang  found  all  adjacent  territories  on  the  west  and  south,  down  to  the 
plains,  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  king  of  Kasmlr.  He  thus  distinctly  records  that 
Taksasila  east  of  the  Indus,  UrasA  or  Hazara,  Simhapura  or  the  Salt  Range,  with 
the  smaller  hill-states  of  Rajapurl  and  Parnotsa,  had  no  independent  rulers,  but 
were  tributary  to  Kasmlr.0  Of  Taksasila  we  are  informed  that  this  dependence 
was  of  recent  date. 


34  iii.  481  sqq. 


1  See  note  iv.  8, 

2  See  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med.  India, 
p.  38. 

3  Compare  Life,  ed.  Beal,  pp.  68  sqq. 

4  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  158. 

5  See  below,  Memoir,  §  9. 

6  See  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  136,  143,  147,  163. 


That  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  Kasmir  ac¬ 
tually  extended  to  Taksasila  and  the  Indus  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  personally  came  to 
visit  Hiuen  Tsiang  when  the  latter,  on  his 
return  journey,  was  stopping  with  the  king  of 
Kapisa,  or  Kabul,  at  Udabhand*  (Waihand, 
Und)  on  the  Indus  ;-see  Life,  p.  192. 
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Pratapaditya  II. ,  or  Durlabhaka,  the  son  and  successor  of  Durlabhavar- 
dhana,  is  also  known  to  us  from  his  coins.  They  show  the  well-known  Karkofa 
type  with  the  legend  S'ripratapa.7  Their  frequency  is  in  keeping  with  the  long- 
reign  of  fifty  years  which  Kalhana  attributes  to  this  king.  Apart  from  the 
foundation  of  Pralapapura,  the  present  Tapar,  Kalhana  relates  of  Pratapaditya 
only  the  romantic  episode  of  his  marriage  yuth  Narendraprabha,  previously  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  merchant  settled  in  Kasmlr.  Narendraprabha  bore  the  king 
three  sons,  Candrapida,  Tarapida,  and  Muktapida,  who  were  also  known  by  the 
names  of  Vajraditya,  Udayaditya,  and  Lalitaditya.8 

Candrapida,  who  first  succeeded  his  father,  has  long  ago  been  identified  with 
King  Tchcn  t'o-lo-pi-li  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Annals  as  ruling  over  Kasmlr, 
a.d.  713,  and  again  in  720. 9  We  have  already  seen  that  these  dates  necessitate  a 
correction  of  about  twenty-five  years  in  Kalhana’s  Chronology  of  the  Karkotas. 
The  Chronicler  ascribes  to  Candrapida  a  noble  character,  and  illustrates  his  high 
sense  of  justice  by  the  relation  of  two  anecdotes  evidently  taken  from  popular 
tradition.10  Else  only  the  foundation  of  certain  little-known  shrines  is  recorded 
of  Candriiplda’s  reign.11  His  death,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  nine  years,  is  attributed 
by  Kalhana  to  the  use  of  witchcraft  on  the  part  of  Tarapida,  his  wicked  brother 
and  successor. 

Tarapida  himself,  after  a  cruel  rule  of  four  years,  is  said  to  have  succumbed 
to  magic  used  by  the  Brahmans  whom  he  had  "oppressed.12  The  report  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  death  and  that  of  his  elder  brother  may  well  be  derived  from  con¬ 
temporary  tradition  ;  for  superstitious  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  magic  rites,  etc., 
forms  an  ancient  feature  of  Kasmlrian  character.13 

85.  Of  the  reign  of  Lalitaditya-MuktapIda,  the  youngest  son  of  Pratapa¬ 
ditya  and  Tariiplda’s  successor,  the  Chronicle  gives  us  a  very  detailed  account, 
which,  from  several  points  of  view,  is  of  considerable  historical  interest.  He 
appears  in  it  as  a  very  strong  ruler,  asserting  his  power  far  beyond  Kasmlr 
and  the  adjacent  territories.  Curiously  enough  no  coins  of  Lalitaditya  have 
yet  come  to  light,  but  there  is  fortunately  the  evidence  of  foreign  notices 
and  of  monumental  remains  which  allows  us  to  verify  the  most  important  of 
Kalhana’s  data. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  know  Muktapida,  under 
the  name  of  Mu-to-pi ,  as  the  king  of  Kasmlr  who  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese 
court  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hiuen-tsung  14  (a.d.  713  755),  and  after 
the  first  Chinese  expedition  against.  Baltistan,  which  occurred  some  time  between 
a.d.  736-747.  As  the  exact  date  of  the  embassy  is  not  given,  we  cannot  ascertain 
accurately  the  correction  needed  in  the  dates  assigned  by  Kalhana’s  chronology  to 
the  reign  of  Muktapida  (699-736  a.d.).  But  the  details  recorded  of  the  object  of 
the  embassy  throw,  as  we  shall  see,  an  interesting  light  on  the  king’s  foreign 
relations  as  indicated  in  the  Kasmlr  Chronicle. 

Kalhana  represents  Lalitaditya  as  a  great  conqueror,  whose  reign  was  mostly 
passed  in  expeditions  abroad.  In  the  description  of  the  latter  we  find  a  curious 
mixture  of  historical  and  legendary  details.  The  king’s  first  enterprise  was  directed 


7  See  note  iv.  8. 

8  iv.  42  sq. 

9  See  note  iv.  45. 

10  See  the  stories  of  the  Tanner  and  the 
Sorceress,  iv!  55  sqq.,  82  sqq. 


11  iv.  78-8  L 

12  iv.  124. 

15  Compare  note  iv.  94. 

14  For  detailed  references  on  the  Chinese 
record,  see  note  iv.  126. 
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against  Yasovarman,  the  ruler  of  Kanyakubja  or  Kanauj.  This  prince  is  said  to 
have  first  made  a  peaceful  submission,  but  to  have  subsequently  incurred  Lalita- 
ditya’s  wrath  by  the  pretension  shown  in  the  course  of  the  treaty  negotiations  and 
to  have  lost  his  throne.15  Kalhana’s  incidental  mention  of  the  well-known  Bhava- 
bliuti  and  of  Vakpatiraja  among  the  poets  of  Yasovarman’s  court  is  of  interest, 
as  we  still  possess  a  poem  by  the  latter  celebrating  Yasovarman’s  victory  over  a 
Gauda  king.10  No  information  can  be  gathered  from  this  work  as  to  the  dominion 
and  time  of  Yasovarman.  But  from  notices  discussed  elsewhere  it  appears 
probable  that  Yasovarman  is  identical  with  the  king  of  central  India,  I-cha-f on-mo, 
who  in  a.d.  731  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese  court.  It  is  also  possible  that  we 
have  to  recognize  in  Yasovarman  that  king  of  central  India  whom,  according  to 
the  T'ang  Annals,  Muktapida’s  ambassador  claimed  as  his  king’s  ally  against  the 
Tibetans.  From  the  date  indicated  for  the  latter  embassy  it  follows  that  in  case 
this  assumption  is  correct  the  war  against  Yasovarman  and  his  dethronement  must 
have  taken  place  after  a;d.  736. 17 

86.  The  political  conditions  of  north  western  India  during  the  eighth  century 
are  too  obscure  to  permit  us  to  guess  the  circumstances  which  would  account  for 
hostilities  between  the  rulers  of  Kasmlr  and  the  distant  territory  of  Kanauj.  But 
it  is  evident  from  general  considerations  that  Lalitaditya’s  attack  upon  Kanauj 
presupposes  his  having  been  in  possession  also  of  territories  outside  Kasmlr, 
particularly  to  the  south  and  south-east.  It  is  significant  that  Kalhana  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions  the  territories  of  Jfilamdhara  and  Lohara,  corresponding  to  the 
present  Kangra  and  Punch,  as  held  by  Lalitaditya’3  feudatories.18  In  contrast  to 
the  extravagant  conquests  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  king,  the  mention  of  these 
hill  tracts,  comparatively  unimportant  but  near  to  Kasmlr,  bear  a  distinctly 
historical  look. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  of  the  incidental  reference  which  Kalhana 
makes  to  S'ahi  princes  who  held  court-offices  under  Lalitaditya.  The  title  S'dhi 
is,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  applied  by  Kalhana  to  the  family  of  Turkish  origin 
which  ruled  in  the  Kabul  Valley  and  Gandhara  down  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century.10  Branches  of  this  family  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  smaller  tracts 
along  the  Indus  Valley  and  eastwards,20  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  among  them  should  have  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  a  powerful  ruler  in 
possession  of  Kasmlr  and  the  adjacent  hill  districts.  We  know  that  Arab  invasion 
was  threatening  Kabul  already  from  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  simultaneously  the  Muhammadan  power  in  Sind  was  making  efforts  to  advance 
northwards.21  While  the  S'ahi  rule  in  Kabul  and  Gandhara  was  exposed  to  these 
attacks,  Lalitaditya  may  well  have  found  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  authority  in. 
the  direction  of  the  Indus. 

These  indications  of  Kalhana  s  record,  brief  as  they  are,  justify  the  assumption 
that  Lalitaditya  really  asserted  authority  in  one  form  or  the  other  over  the  region 
of  the  lower  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Panjab.  We  have  seen  that  a  similar 
condition  of  things  existed  already  a  century  earlier  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s 


Extent  of  Lalita¬ 
ditya’s  power. 


15  iv.  133-146. 

16  Compate  for  detailed  references  regarding 
Yasovarman,  note  iv.  134. 

17  Compare  MM.  Chavannes  and  .Levi, 
Journal  asiat.,  1895,  p.  353. 

18  See  iv.  177  and  note. 


19  See  note  iv.  140-143  and  references  there 
given. 

**  See  Cunningham,  Later  Indo-Scythians, 
pp.  57  sqq. 

21  See  Reinaud,  Memoire,  pp.  191  sqq. 
Elliot,  History,  i  pp.  444  sqq. 
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visit,  when  the  hill  territories  from  the  Indus  to  the  Cinab,  including  the  Salt 
Range,  were  in  dependence  on  Kasmir.22  An  extension  of  this  dominion  to  the 
east  towards  the  Yamuna  is  likely  to  have  brought  Lalitaditya  into  collision  with 
the  ruler  of  Kanauj . 

87.  After  Yasovarman’s  defeat  Kalhana  makes  Lalitaditya  start  on  a  march 
of  triumphal  conquest  round  the  whole  of  India,  which  is  manifestly  legendary.23 
The  enumeration  of  the  several  stages  of  this  wonderful  march  comprises  the 
countries  best  known  to  Indian  poetic  lore  along  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula^  from 
Bengal  and  Orissa  in  the  east  to  Kathiawar  and  the  ‘Kambojas’  (Afghanistan) 
in  the  west.  The  absence  of  all  historic  details,  as  well  as  the  strict  geographical 
order  of  the  countries  named,  shows  that  we  have  in  this  account  merely  a 
conventional  elaboration  of  the  popular  belief  which  attributed  to  Lalitaditya  the 
customary  ‘  Digvijaya  ’  of  an  Indian  hero.  It  is  only  when  the  Kavi  takes  the  king 
again  northwards  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  land,  that  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  details  which  seem  derived  from  historical  facts. 

Thus  we  find  the  mention  of  the  Tuhkharas  as  a  nation  of  the  northern  region 
which  Lalitaditya  defeated,  curiously  illustrated  by  the  story  subsequently  told  of 
the  minister  Cahkuna.24  The  country  of  the  Tuhkharas,  from  which  Cahkuna  is 
said  to  have  come  to  the  Kasmir  court,  is  undoubtedly  the  Tokharistan  of  the 
early  Muhammadan  authors  comprising  Badakhshan  and  the  immediately  adjoining 
tracts  on  the  Upper  Oxus.  We  know  that  this  region  was  inhabited  in  the 
eighth  century  and  already  earlier  by  tribes  of  Turkish  race,  and  accordingly  we 
have  every  reason  to  assume  that  Lalitaditya’s  'minister  was  a  Turk  by  origin. 
The  historical  existence  of  Cafikuna,  the  Tuhkhara,  is  proved  by  conclusive 
evidence.  Kalhana  attributes  to  him,  besides  a  Stupa,  the  foundation  of  two 
Viharas,  and  one  of  these  was  seen  already  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Ou-k'ong,  who 
visited  Kasmir  during  the  years  759-763  a.d.25  Ou-k'ong’s  notice,  which  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  me  elsewhere,  makes  it  probable  that  the  strange-sounding  name 
Cahkuna  was  in  reality  a  Chinese  title  (tsiang-kiun ,  ‘  general  ’),  which  was  borne 
by  the  Tuhkhara  minister  in  his  own  land,  and  which  in  Kasmir  was  taken  for  his 
personal  name. 

Ou-k'ong  in  his  itinerary  indicates  also-  other  close  relations  between 
contemporary  Kasmir  and  Turkish  tribes  by  the  references  he  makes  to  numerous 
Buddhist  sacred  places  founded  in  Kasmir  by  the  royal  family  of  the  ‘  Tou-kiue  ’ 
or  Turks.26  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  with  certainty  where  this  Turkish  dynasty 
ruled.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  tempted  to  think  of 
Tokharistan  and  the  valleys  leading  from  there  towards  the  Kabul  Valley  and  the 
Upper  Indus.  In  any  case,  it  appears  from  the  way  in  which  Ou-k'ong  refers  to 
these  structures  and  the  names  and  titles  of  their  Turkish  founders,  that  they 
were  then  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  thus  probably  belonged  to  the  period 
of  Lalitaditya’s  reign.27 

It  appears  that  the  memory  of  a  particular  victory,  won  by  Lalitaditya  over 


22  See  above,  §  84. 

23  iv.  146  sqq. 

24  Regarding  the  term  Tuhkhara,  see  note 
iv.  166. 

25  For  Cafikuna  and  Ou-k'ong’s  notice  of  his 
Vihftra,  compare  note  iv.  211. 


26  See  L'ltiniraire  d' Ou-k'ong,  Journal  asiat. 
1895,  pp.  354  sq.,  with  note. 

27  The  titles  and  names  given  for  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Tu-kfue  show  close 
resemblance  to  those  recorded  in  the  Chinese 
Annals  and  in  the  Orkhon  inscriptions  about 
the  same  period  ;  see  loc.  cit.,  pp.  388  sqq. 
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Turkish  foes,  lived  long  in  the  popular  tradition  of  Kasmir.  Alberuni  records 
that  the  Kasmirians  of  his  time  celebrated  annually  on  a  certain  day  a  festival  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  which  Muttai,  King  of  Kasmir,  was  alleged  to  have 
won  over  the  Turks.  They  credited  this  king  with  having  “  ruled  over  the  whole 
world.” 28  It  is  highly  probable  that  Professor  BUhler  was  right  when  he 
recognized  in  the  Muttai  of  Alberuni’s  text  an  Apabhrarhsa  form  of  Muktapida’s 
name  ( *Muttapir )  misspelt  in  the  Arabic  characters.  The  assertion  of  the  king’s 
universal  sovereignty  is  justly  criticized  by  Alberuni  as  unhistorical ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  interest  because  it  agrees  closely  with  the  picture  presented  to  us 
of  Lalitaditya’s  reign  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle. 

Mummuni,  whose  subjection  is  mentioned  after  that  of  the  Tuhkharas,  may 
possibly,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  have  been  the  chief  of  a  Turkish  tribe  on  the 
Upper  Indus,  named  here  by  his  title  or  family  designation.29 

88.  Of  the  Bhauttas  or  Tibetans,  who  figure  next  in  the  list  of  Lalitaditya’s 
conquests,  we  are  able  to  show  that  their  mention  rests  on  historical  fact.  From 
the  notice  of  the  T'ang  Annals,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  we 
learn  that  the  ambassador  U-li-to,  whom  Mu-to-pi,  or  Muktapida,  had  sent  to  the 
imperial  court,  distinctly  claimed  for  his  master  repeated  victories  over  the 
Tibetans.30  In  alliance  with  the  king  of  central  India  (Yasovarman  ?)  he  is  said 
to  have  blocked  all  the  five  great  routes  leading  into  their  country.  The  auxiliary 
Chinese  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  which  the  Kasmlr  king  invited  to  his 
country  and  for  which  he  proposed  to  establish  a  camp  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mahapadma  or  Volur  lake,  was  evidently  asked  for  with  a  view  to  further  operations 
against  that  common  foe.  For  Muktapida’s  ambassador  supported  the  proposal  by 
a  reference  to  the  previous  expedition,  which  the  Chinese  had  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Po-liu  or  Baltistiin  between  a.d.  736-747,  and  which  we 
know  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  Tibetans  from  that  territory. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Tibetans  of  that  period  had  established  a  powerful 
empire,  capable  of  aggression  westwards.31  That  Muktapida  should  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  secure  against  this  danger  the  help  of  a  Chinese  alliance  was  natural 
enough,  seeing  that  the  Tibetan  expansion  threatened  equally  the  -Chinese 
territories  northwards. 

The  imperial  court  contented  itself  with  directing  the  sumptuous  treatment  of 
the  Kasmir  envoy  without  acceding  to  his  master’s  request.  As  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Kasmir  was  either  in  Lalitaditya’s  time  or  subsequently  subject  to  a 
Bhautfa  invasion,  we  must  assume  that  Lalitaditya’s  successes  in  this  direction, 
the  reports  of  which  we  find  preserved  both  by  Kalhana  and  the  Chinese  Annals, 
were  real  and  lasting.  The  Dards,  too,  who  are  next  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  king’s  march  of  triumph  northwards,32  are  likely  enough  to  have  come  within 
the  range  of  Lalitaditya’s  expeditions.  The  Dard  tribes  have  from  very  early 
times  to  the  present  day  inhabited  the  mountain  territories  immediately  adjoining 
Kasmlr  to  the  north  and  north-west.33  The  safety  of  the  Valley  has  also  in 


28  See  note  i.  126.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
tradition  reproduced  by  Alberuni  was  some¬ 
how  connected  with  the  great  festival  which 
Kalhana,  iv.  242  sq.,  mentions  as  having  been 
established  by  Lalitaditya  at  Parihasapura, 
and  which  was  still  kept  up  in  his  own  time  ? 

29  See  notes  iv.  167  and  iii.  332. 


30  Compare  Rkmusat,  Nouveaux  Melanges 
asiat.,  i.  pp.  196  sqq. 

31  See  MM.  Chavannes  and  Levi’s  references, 
Journal  asiat.,  1896,  p.  382. 

32  iv.  169. 

33  Compare  note  i.  312. 
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later  times  more  than  once  necessitated  expeditions  against  these  troublesome 
neighbours. 

The  regions  to  which  the  Chronicler  makes  Lalitaditya  extend  his  route  of 
conquest,  after  vanquishing  the  Bhauttas  and  Darads,  are  purely  mythological. 
The  mention  here  made  of  the  Uttarakurus,  the  Hyperborean  paradise  of  the  Indian 
Epics;  of  the  ‘land  of  the  Amazons’  ( strirdjya ),  etc.,  only  shows  to  what  extent 
folk-tales  and  poetical  faucy  have  permeated  Kasmlrian  traditions  concerning  the 
foreign  achievements  of  Lalitfiditya's  reign. :u 

89.  After  relating  the  king’s  expeditions  abroad,  Kalhana  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  account  of  the  numerous  buildings  and  foundations  which  attested  the 
extent  of  his  resources  and  his  magnificence  in  Kasmlr  itself.35  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  trace  with  certainty  the  sites  and  remains  of  all  the  towns  and  structures 
which  owed  their  existence  to  Lalitaditya.  But  those  among  them  which  can  be 
identified  justify  by  their  extant  ruins  the  great  fame  which  Lalitaditya  enjoyed 
as  a  builder.  The  ruins  of  the  splendid  temple  of  Martanda,  which  the  king  had 
constructed  near  the  Tirtha  of  the  same  name,  are  still  the  most  striking  object  of 
ancient  Hindu  architecture  in  the  Valley.36  Even  in  their  present  state  of  decay 
they  command  admiration  both  by  their  imposing  dimensions  and  by  the  beauty  of 
their  architectural  design  and  decoration.  An  even  more  impressive  proof  of  the 
grand  scale  on  which  Lalitaditya’s  building  operations  were  conducted,  is  afforded 
by  the  remains  marking  the  site  of  the  town  of  Parihasapura.  Kalhana  describes 
at  length  the  series  of  great  temples  built  by  the  king  at  this  town,  which  he  had 
founded  as  his  residence.  The  extensive  though  much-injured  ruins  with  which  I 
was  able  to  identify  these  structures  at  the  site  of  Parihasapura,  the  present 
Par“spGr,  show  sufficiently  that  Kalhana’s  account  of  their  magnificence  was  not 
exaggerated.37 

Kalhana’s  detailed  list  of  the  numerous  shrines  and  sacred  images  erected 
during  Lalitaditya’s  reign,  is  of  interest  also  because  it  throws  light  on  the  religious 
condition  of  Kasmlr  at  that  period.  We  know  that  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Ou-k'ong, 
whose  visit  to  Kasmlr  (aId.  759-763)  fell  probably  only  a  few  years  after  Lalita- 
ditya’s  death,  found  the  Buddhist  cult  there  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
number  of  Stupas  and  Viharas  considerable 38  It  fully  accords  with  this  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  that  Kalhana,  too,  records  the  construction  of  Viharas  and 
Stupas  among  Lalitaditya’s  pious  acts  and  by'  the  side  of  the  numerous  Visnu 
shrines  erected  by  him.  Among  these  Buddhist  gifts  of  the  king  there  was  a  great 
Vihara  at  Parihasapura,  with  a  colossal  Buddha  image  which  still  existed  in 
Kalhana’s  time,  and  another  Vihara  at  Huskapura,  which  probably  served  as 
Ou-k'ong’s  first  resting-place  in  the  Valley.39  We  hear  also  of  other  Buddhist 
endowments  made  by  members  of  Lalitaditya’s  court.40 

It  can  scarcely  surprise  us  that  a  king  whose  historical  achievements  were  so 
considerable  should  have  become  surrounded  in  Kasmlr  tradition  by  a  halo  of 


34  See  iv.  171-175  and  note. 

35  The  description  of  the  various  shrines, 
etc.,  attributed  to  Lalitaditya  and  his  court, 
occupies  verses  iv.  181-216. 

36  For  detailed  references  regarding  this 
well-known  edifice,  see  note  iv.  192. 

37  For  the  identification  of  Parihasapura 
and  a  detailed  analysis  of  Kalhana’s  data 


regarding  its  buildings,  compare  below  Note 
F,  iv.  194-204  ;  also  Memoir,  §  121. 

38  See  L' Itiniraire  d’ Ou-k'ong,  Journal  asiat., 
1895,  pp.  650  sqq. 

39  Regarding  the  Iidjavihdra  at  Parihasa¬ 
pura,  compare  Note  F  (iv.  194-204),  §  8;  for 
the  Vihara  at  Huskapura,  see  note  iv.  188. 

40  iv.  210,  21 1,  216,  259  sqq. 
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popular  legends.  Kalhana  reproduces  several  of.  these,  all  intended  to  illustrate 
the  supernatural  powers  of  the  king.41  The  legend  of  the  miracle  w  orked  for  the  king 
by  his  Turkish  minister,  Caiikuna,  is  of  interest  because  it  was  connected  with  a 
Buddha  image  still  extant  in  Kalhana’s  days,  which  Lalitaditya  was  supposed  to 
have  brought  from  Magadha.4- 

Another  which  relates  the  king’s  expedition  into  the  ‘  sand-ocean  '  and  his 
escape  from  its  dangers  through  the  miraculous  production  of  water,  is  instructive 
as  showing  clearly  how  earlier  folk-tales  were  transferred  to  this  hero  of  Kasmirian 
tradition.43  The  story,  which  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Zopyrus,  is  told  in  almost 
identical  details  by  Alberunx  of  Kanik,  i.e.  Kaniska.  That  Kalhana’s  version 
places  the  ‘  sand-ocean  ’  in  the  ‘  northern  region  ’  is  a  point  which  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  betokening  a  distant  knowledge  of  the  great  deserts  of  Central  Asia 
(Taklamakan  ?) 44  Less  legendary  are  the  reports,  possibly  taken  from  local 
tradition,  of  Lalitaditya’ s  attempt  to  bum  Pravarapura,  the  older  capital,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Ramasvamin  image  at  Parihasapura  by  a  party  of  Gauuas.45 

What  Kalhana  has  to  tell  us  of  the  end  of  Lalitaditya  bears  the  same  legen¬ 
dary  colouring  as  the  rest  of  his  account  of  the  king’s  reign.  Several  traditions 
seem  to  have  been  current  as  to  the  manner  of  the  king’s  death,  but  they  all  agreed 
in  connecting  it  with  an  expedition  to  a  distant  northern  region.46  According  to 
oue  version  Lalitaditya  perished  “  through  excessive  snow  in  a  country  called 
Aryanaka,”  which  cannot  be  located  exactly.  Another  version  made  him  end  his 
life  by  suicide  in  order  to  escape  being  captured  when  separated  from  his  army,  and 
blocked  on  a  difficult  mountain  route.  Others  again  were  satisfied  with  letting  the 
king  and  his  army  retire  to  the  region  of  the  immortals,  in  the  farthest  north. 
From  these  varying  accounts  we  may  conclude  that  Lalitaditya  ended  his  days  on 
some  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  north.  But  the  details  of  the  event  had 
become  obscured  at  an  early  date.  Kalhana  makes  Lalitaditya,  before  his  dis¬ 
appearance  from  the  scene,  foretell  in  a  kind  of  political  testament  the  events  of  the 
immediately  succeeding  reigns.47  The  maxims  of  policy  which  the  king  is  supposed 
to  have  set  forth  on  this  occasion  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  are  curious  as 
illustrating  the  principles  of  political  wisdom  which  influenced  Kasmlr  administra¬ 
tion  in  Kalhana’s  own  time — and  for  long  after. 

90.  Lalitaditya’s  rule  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  short 
and  weak  reigns.  KuvALAYAPipA,  the  elder  son  of  Lalitaditya,  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  throne  after  one  year,  and  after  a  life  of  pious  resignation  abroad  to 
have  attained  supernatural  perfection  (xiddhi).®  Yajuaditya,  or  Bappiyaka,  the 
younger  son  of  Lalitaditya  from  another  queen,  is  described  as  a  cruel  and  sensuous 
prince,  who  succumbed  to  his  excesses  after  a  rule  of  seven  years.49  He  was 
followed  in  succession  by  his  sons,  Prthivyapida  and  Samgeamapida  I. ;  the  first  is 
said  to  have  ruled  for  four  years  and  one  month,  and  the  second  only  for  seven 
days.50 

After  these  short-lived  rulers,  none  of  wrhom  is  attested  by  coins  or  other 
independent  evidence,  the  Chronicle  presents  us  once  more  with  the  account  of  a 
long  and  powerful  reign,  that  of  JayapIda,  Vajraditya’s  youngest  son.  This  king 

41  iv.  219-309.  4t  iv.  367  sqq. 

43  iv.  246  sqq.  47  iv.  34*1  cqq. 

48  Compare  note  iv.  277,  48  iv.  372  gqq. 

44  See  iv.  306.  40  iv.  393  sqq. 

46  Compare  iv.  310  sqq.,  and  iv.  822  sqq,  w  iv.  399  sq. 
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appears  in  the  long .  and  detailed  narrative  which  Kalhana  devotes  to  his  reign 
(iv.  402-658),  almost  as  great  a  hero  of  popular  legend  as  his  grandfather 
Lalitaditya.  The  tales  related  of  him  bear  so  fantastic  a  colouring  that  we  might 
be  tempted  to  class  Jay&plda  with  semi-mythic  kings  like  Meghavahana  or 
Ranaditya,  were  it  not  that  we  possess  in  his  coins  an  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
historical  existence.  Vinayaditya  was,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  another  name 
of  the  king,  and  this  name  we  read  clearly  on  mixed-metal  coins  of  the  Karkota 
type  which  are  still  found  plentifully  in  Kasmlr  and  the  immediately  adjacent 
territories  to  the  south.61 

What  Kalhana  relates  of  the  early  part  of  Jayaplda’s  reign  is  briefly  the 
following.  Soon  after  his  accession  the  king,  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of 
rivalling  his  grandfather’s  fame,  set  out  “  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.”  62  Eighty 
thousand  litters  are  supposed  to  have  been  counted  with  his  army  as  it  passed 
through  the  frontier  watch-station  of  Kasmlr.  After  the  king’s  departure,  Jajja, 
his  brother-in-law,  usurped  the  Kasmlr  throne.  Though  gradually  deserted  by 
his  troops,  Jayapida  moved  down  to  the  Ganges,  still  rich  enough  to  make  a  gift  of 
a  lakh  less  one  horses  (!)  to  the  Brahmans  of  Prayaga.  There  he  left  the 
remainder  of  his  followers,  and  set  out  in  disguise  on  a  tour  of  adventurous  travel. 
While  at  Paundravardhana,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Bengal,  he  attracted  by  a 
deed  of  great  prowess  the  attention  of  its  king,  .Jayanta.  His  disguise  being 
discovered,  he  was  given  by  the  king  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Kalyanadevl. 
Jayapida  defeated  the  kings  of  Gauda,  the  over-lords  Of  his  father-in-law,  and  then 
turned  back  towards  Kasmlr.  Joined  by  the  troops  he  had  left  behind,  under  his 
faithful  minister,  Devasarman,  he  defeated  on  his  route  the  king  of  Kanauj  and 
entered  Kasmlr.  In  a  fierce  contest  near  S'uskaletra,  in  the  Kasmlr  Valley,  Jajja 
was  vanquished  and  slain,  after  having  for  three  years  held  possession  of  the 
land.53 

It  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  other  records  to  ascertain  the  exact  elements 
of  historic  truth  underlying  Kalhana’s  romantic  story.  But  the  general  tenour  of 
the  latter  seems  to  indicate  that  Jayapida  had,  during  the  «»arly  part  of  his  reign, 
while  engaged  in  some  foreign  expedition,  temporarily  lost  hi&  throne  to  a  usurper. 
The  king’s  wanderings  during  his  exile  seem  to  have  taken  him  to  Bengal,  and  to 
have  subsequently  been  embellished  by  popular  imagination. 

Of  Jayaplda’s  subsequent  reign  which,  according  to  Kalhana’s  calculation, 
would  have  to  be  placed  in  the  years  a.d.  751-782,  but  which  in  all  probability 
fell  much  closer  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,54  few  authentic  details  seem  to 
have  been  recorded.  Manifestly  genuine  and,  for  literary  history  important,  are 
the  data  which  Kalhana  gives  us  regarding  the  various  scholars  and  poets,  like 
Kslra,  Bhatta  Udbhafa,  etc.,  who  flourished  at  Jayaplda’s  court.65  Several  of 
them  are  known  to  us  from  their  works  and  from  other  references.  Of  topo¬ 
graphical  interest  is  the  account  we  receive  of  the  foundation  of  Jayapura,  marked 
by  the  present  And^rkoth,  which  Jayapida  built  as  his  capital  in  marshy  ground 
towards  the  Volur,  and  which  has  caused  his  name  to  be  remembered  in  local 
tradition  down  to  the  present  day.50  But  even  this  account  of  an  undoubted 

61  iv.  617,  and  note  iv.  402  46  iv.  486-498. 

62  iv.  403  sqq.  69  For  detailed  notes  on  Jayapura ,  see  note 

63  iv.  473-480.  iv.  606-611. 

M  See  below,  §  91,  for  the  correction  needed 
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historical  act  of  the  king  is  interwoven  with  mythical  details,  showing  that 
Kalhana  must  have  taken  it  directly  or  indirectly  from  popular  tradition  and 
not  from  contemporary  records.57 

Subsequently  Jayapida  is  supposed  to  have  set  out  once  more  for  “the 
conquest  of  the  world.”  But  what  we  are  told  of  this  enterprise  resolves  itself 
into  mere  legendary  anecdotes  regarding  the  king’s  marvellous  escapes  from  enemies 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen.58  Neither  Bhlmasena,  “  king  of  the  eastern 
region,”  nor  Aramudi,  the  ruler  of  Nepal,  who  figure  as  Jayapida's  adversaries  and 
captors  in  these  stories,  can  be  traced  as  historical  persons,  while  the  accounts  of 
the  ruses  by  which  the  king  is  believed  to  have  regained  freedom,  look  as  if 
borrowed  from  earlier  folk-lore.  In  keeping  with  these  tales  is  the  reference  to 
Jayapida’s  conquest  of  the  ‘  land  of  the  Amazons’  ( strirajya ).59  The  legend  of  the 
Naga  of  the  Mahapadma  or  Volur  lake  which  Kalhana  next  relates,  is  curious  as  a 
piece  of  folk-lore.  It  is  probably  of  local  origin,  as  the  mine  of  copper  which  the 
Naga  was  believed  to  have  shown  to  the  king  who  had  saved  him  from  desiccation 
at  the  hands  of  a  sorcerer,  was  still  pointed  out  in  Kramarajya  (Kamraz)  in  the 
days  of  Jonaraja.60 

Jayapida,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  is  said  to  have  become  a  prey  to 
avarice  and  to  have  oppressed  the  land  by  his  fiscal  exactions/’1  These  seem  to 
have  fallen  heavily  on  the  Brahman  community  in  particular,  and  some  satirical 
verses  which  Kalhana  quotes  as  illustrating  the  changed  sentiments  of  the  latter 
towards  the  king,  may  well  be  genuine  productions  of  the  period.62  Ultimately, 
after  numerous  Brahmans  had  sought  death  by  voluntary  starvation  ( prayopavesa ), 
Jayapida  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  divine  vengeance.  Kalhana 
describes  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  force  the  final  scene  when  the  curse  of  the 
exasperated  Brahmans  at  the  Tirtha  of  Tulamulya  brought  on  the  accident  which 
ended  the  king’s  life.63  Whatever  the  real  facts  of  Jayapida’s  death  may  have 
been,  it  seems  probable  that  Kalhana’s  version  had  some  support  in  contemporary 
popular  opinion. 

91.  Lalitapida,  Jayapida’s  son  and  successor,  is  descrioed  as  an  in¬ 
dolent.  and  profligate  prince,  who  squandered  during  a  twelve  years’  rule 
the  riches  amassed  by  his  father.64.  Neither  of  him  nor  of  any  other  of  the 
later  Karkotas  do  we  possess  any  coins.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 
Samgramapida  II.,  or  Prthivyapida,  of  whom  only  the  length  of  reign,  seven 
years,  is  recorded.65 

Cippata jayapida,  also  called  Brhaspati,  who  was  next  raised  to  the  throne, 
was  the  son  of  Lalitapida  and  Jayadevi,  a  concubine  of  low  origin.  As  the  king 
was  a  mere  child,  the  royal  power  fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  his  maternal 
uncles,  Padma,  Utpala,  Kalyana,  Mamma,  and  Dharma.  After  a  nominal  rule  of 
twelve  years,  Cippatajayapida  was  destroyed  by  his  uncles,  according  to  Kalhana, 
a.d.  81 3/4. 66 

We  are  indirectly  able  to  check  this  date,  which  is  the  first  given  by  the 
Chronicler  in  the  Laukika  era,  by  means  of  the  colophon  which  the  Kasmirian 
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H  Compare  the  tale  of  the  five  demons  sent 
by  Vibhiijana,  the  mythic  king  of  Lanka,  etc., 
iv.  503  sqq. 

M  See  iv.  519-586. 
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poet  Rajanaka  Ratnakara  has  attached  to  his  Kavya,  the  Haravijaya.07  Ratnakara 
there  states  that  he  wrote  this  poem  under  the  patronage  of  “  the  young  Brhaspati.” 
As  Ratnakara  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Kalinina  among  the  poets  who  obtained 
fame  in  the  reign  of  Avantivarman  (a.d.  855-883),  it  is  clear  that  the  king  meant 
in  the  colophon  of  the  Haravijaya  is  the  Cippatajayapida  or  Brhaspati  of  the 
Chronicle.  Professor  Biihler,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  chronological  value 
of  this  notice,  was  undoubtedly  right  in  pointing  out  that  it  implied  a  correction  in 
the  date  of  Brhaspati.  For  Ratnakara  “  could  not  have  flourished  under  Brhaspati 
and  under  Avantivarman,  if  the  former  had  reigned  a.d.  801/2 — 813/4,”  i.e.  fully 
half  a  century  before  Avantivarman.  The  difficulty  disappears  if  we  apply  to  the 
date  of  Brhaspati,  as  assumed  in.  the  Chronicle,  the  same  correction  of  twenty-five 
years,  which  we  have  already  found  indicated  for  Candrapida’s  reign  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Annals,  thus  placing  Brhaspati’s  nominal  reign  about  the 
years  a.d.  826-838. 68 

It  appears  to  me  that  Kalhana  himself  confirms  the  conclusion  just  drawn  as 
to  the  later  date. of  .Brhaspati,  by  the  remarkably  long  reign  he  assigns  to  the 
latter’s  successor.  Ajitapida,  a  grandson  of  king  Vajraditya  Bappiyaka,  whom 
ITtpala  put  on  the  throne  by  armed  force  after  Brhaspati’s  death,  is  stated  to  have 
remained  nominal  ruler  up  to  A.D.  850/1,  during  which  time  all  power  was  wielded 
in  common  by  the  uncles  of  Brhaspati.69  The  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
thus  ascribed  to  the  puppet-king,  appears  ip  itself  remarkable,  considering  that 
Kalhana  distinctly  refers  to  the  discord  and  mutual  jealousy  of  the  true  rulers, 
Padma  and  his  brothers.  Its  long  duration  seems  'still  more  strange  in  view  of 
the  account  we  receive  regarding  the  close  of  Ajitapida’s  reign.  The  hostility 
between  the  regents  led  to  a  fierce  battle  between  Mamma  and  Utpala,  which  ended 
with  the  victory  of  the  former  and  the  overthrow  of  Ajitapida.70  Considering  the 
comparative  shortness  if  the  average  Indian  generation  we  can  scarcely  briup' 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  brothers  of  humble  origin,  who  at  the  commencement 
of  Brhaspati’s  reign,  i.e.  according  to  Kalhana,  a.d.  801/2,  were  already  strong 
enough  to  usurp  the  regal  powers,  should  have  been  alive  to  light  a  hard-contested 
battle  fully  half  a  century  later.  It  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  reign  of 
Brhaspati  fell  in  reality  much  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  which 
witnessed  the  events  leading  to  the  extinction  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  and  its 
replacement  by  Utpala’s  family. 

Kalhana  illustrates  the  power  and  wealth  attained  by  Utpala  and  his 
brothers  during  this  period,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  splendid  foundations  they 
made.  Among  these  we  can  still  trace  the  towns  built  by  Padma  and  Utpala.71 
When  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers  had  led  to  the  battle  already  mentioned,  Mamma 
and  his  victorious  faction  replaced  Ajitapida  by  a  fresh  puppet-king  in  the  person 
of  Anangapida,  a  son  of  Samgramapida  II.73  When  three  years  later  Utpala 
died,  his  energetic  son  Sukhavarman  raised  a!  successful  rebellion,  and  placed  his 
own  nominee  UtpalapidA,  a  son  of  Ajitapida,  on  the  throne.73 

Sukhavarman  was  on  the  point  of  openly  assuming  himself  the  royal  dignity 
when  two  years  later  (a.d.  855/6)  he  was  killed  by  a  treacherous  relative.  The 


67  Seo  Buhleh,  Report,  pp.  42  sq. 

63  See  above,  §§  65,  66 ;  Report,  p.  43  note. 

69  iv.  703. 

70  iv.  704  sqq. 


71  See  note  iv.  495 

72  iv.  707. 

73  iv.  709. 
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throne,  however,  was  secured  for  his  family',  for  at  this  juncture  the  influential 
minister  S'ura  deposed  Utpaliiplda,  and  had  Sukhavarman’s  able  son  Avantivarman 
crowned  as  king.74 


SECTION  IV. — THE  KINGS  OF  BOOKS  V.  AND  VI. 

92.  With  the  accession  of  Avantivarman  (a.d.  855/6-883),  we  reach  that 
period  of  Kasmlr  history  for  which  Kalhana’s  work  presents  us  with  a  truly 
historical  record.  The  use  of  contemporary  accounts  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Fifth  Book  onwards  becomes  evident,  not  only  from  the  generally  sober  and 
matter-of-fact  character  of  the  narrative,  but  also  from  the  details  henceforth 
furnished  regarding  many  petty  events,  the  memory  of  which  could  not  have 
maintained  itself  in  popular  tradition,  and  from  the  use  of  exact  dates.  The  fact 
can  scarcely  be  accidental  that  Avantivarman,  the  first  king,  the  date  of  whose 
death  is  shown  by  Kalhana  with  year,  month,  and  day,  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
new  dynastic  list.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  records  based  on  contemporary  annals 
were  contained  among  Kalhana’s  sources  only  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Utpala  dynasty  onwards. 

Avantivarman’s  reign  appears  to  have  brought  a  period  of  consolidation  for 
the  country  which  must  have  greatly  suffered,  economically  as  well  as  politically, 
from  the  internal  troubles  during  the  preceding  reigns.  We  receive  indeed  no 
information  as  to  Avantivarman  having  reasserted  Kasmirian  power  abroad.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  conclude  from  the  subsequent  statements  regarding  the 
expeditions  of  S'arhkaravarman  that  even  the  immediately  adjoining  hill-tracts, 
which  like  Darvabhisara  had  thrown,  off  the  Kasmlr  suzerainty  during  those 
weak  reigns,  remained  independent  also  in  the  time  of  Avantivarman.1  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  internal  recovery  of  the  country.  It 
is  plainly  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  temples  and  endowments,  the  foundation 
of  which  by  the  pious  king  and  his  court  Kalhana  records  in  great  detail2 
Foremost  among  these  foundations  were  the  town  of  Avantipura,  the  present 
Vanhpor,  still  preserving  the  king’s  name,  and  the  great  temples  he  built  there.3 
Their  ruins,  though  not  equal  in  size  to  Lalitiiditya’s  structures,  yet  rank  among 
the  most  imposing  monuments  of  ancient  Kasmlr  architecture,  and  sufficiently 
attest  the  resources  of  their  builder. 

The  minister  S'ura,  to  whom  Avantivarman  owed  his  crown,  and  who  during 
the  whole  reign  seems  to  have  retained  a  position  of  exceptional  influence,  vied 
with  the  king  in  piety  and  great  foundations.  His  name  is  preserved  to  the 
present  day  by  Huri'por,  the  ancient  S'urapura ,  and  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.4  The  anecdote  which  Kalhana  relates  of  S'ura’s  draconic  judgment, 
at  the  Tirtha  of  Bhutesvara,  in  the  district  of  Lahara,  is  evidently  based  on  a  real 
incident  and  possesses  historical  interest.5  It  fully  illustrates  the  powerful  position 

74  iv.  716. 


'  Compare  iv.  712,  and  below,  §§  94,  95. 

2  v.  23-31,  37-46. 

3  For  a  detailed  account,  see  note  v. 
44-45. 


4  Compare  for  S'ura’s  foundations,  notes  v. 
37-40. 

5  See  v.  48-61,  and  for  the  accurately  in¬ 
dicated  locality,  note  v.  55-59. 
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of  the  minister,  and  introduces  to  us  for  the  first  time  a  representative  of  that 
turbulent  class  of  Camaras  or  feudal  landlords  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  troubles  of  Kalhana’s  own  time. 

Fully  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  which  Kalhana’s  narrative  indicates  for 
the  peaceful  and  just  reign  of  Avantivarman,  are  the  references  to  the  liberal 
patronage  which  scholars  and  poets  enjoyed  at  his  court.6  Among  those  who  are 
particularly  mentioned,  we  find  the  Kavis  Katnakara  and  Anandavardhana.  Their 
extant  works  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  Sanskrit  literature  of  old  Kasmlr. 

93.  We  have  an  interesting  proof  of  the  material  benefits  attending  Avanti- 
varman’s  strong  and  peaceful  rule  in  the  very  full  account  Kalhana  gives  us  of  the 
great  engineering  operations  which  were  carried  out  during  his  reign  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Valley  and  its  irrigation.7  The  topographically  interesting  details 
of  these  operations  which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Avantivarman’s  skilful 
engineer,  Suyya,  have  been  fully  explained  elsewhere.8  Here  it  will  suffice  to  point 
out  the  main  results  achieved  by  them.  The  systematic  regulation  of  the  course  of 
the  Vitasta,  down  to  the  rock-bound  gorge  where  it  leaves  the  Valley,  largely  reduced 
the  extent  of  the  water-locked  tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  river  apd  the  damage 
to  the  crops  caused  by  floods.  The  construction  of  new  beds  for  the  river  at  points 
threatened  by  inundation-breaches  was  among  the  measures  designed  to  effect  the 
same  object.  The  change  thus  made  in  the  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  its  most 
important  tributary,  the  Sindhu,  can  still  be  clearly  traced,  thanks  to  Kalhana’s 
accurate  topographical  data.9  It  shows  alike  the  large  scale  and  the  systematic 
technical  basis  of  Suyya’s  regulation.  The  result  of  the  latter  was  a  great  increase 
of  land  available  for  cultivation,  and  increased  protection  against  disastrous  floods 
which  in  KaSmir  have  ever  been  the  main  causes  of  famine. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Chronicler,  Suyya  supplemented  these 
measures  by  equally  important  improvements  in  the  system  of  irrigation  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the  staple  produce  of  Kasmir.10  The 
facilities  thus  secured  for  cultivation  produced  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  price 
of  rice,  the  cost  of  a  Khari  being  alleged  to  have  fallen  from  200  Dlnnaras  to 
36  Dlnnaras  in  consequence.11 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  story  of  this  great  change  in  the  material  condition 
of  the  country  which  so  closely  affected  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  should  have 
exercised  popular  imagination,  already  at  the  time  and  still  more  thereafter,  .We 
accordingly  find  the  account  of  Suyya’s  origin  and  his  initial  proceedings  embel¬ 
lished  with  details  which  are  manifestly  legendary.12  But  though  the  anecdotes  to 
which  we  are  thus  treated,  can  have  no  foundation  in  historical  fact,  yet  they  are 
just  such  as  would  readily  be  accepted  by  contemporary  popular  tradition.  Suyya’s 
memory  is  preserved  to  this  day  by  the  town  of  Suyyapura,  the  present  Snpur, 
which  was  founded  by  him  at  the  point  where  the  Vitasta  since  his  regulation 
leaves  the  basin  of  the  Volur  Lake.18 

94.  Avantivarman  died  as  a  devout  Vaisnava,  at  the  Tlrtlia  of  Tripuresa, 
which  he  had  sought  in  his  fatal  disease.11  His  son  and  successor  S'amkaravarman 

11  v.  116-117,  ami  Note  H( iv.  495),  §  30,  for 
the  probable  value  of  the  prices  indicated. 

12  Compare  v.  73  sqq.  for  Suyya’s  supposed 
mysterious  birth  ;  v.  84-89  for  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  clear  the  gorge  at  Yaksadara. 

13  v.  118. 

14  v.  123  sqq. 


6  v.  32-36,  66. 

7  v.  68-121. 

8  See  Memoir,  §§  69-71. 

9  See  Note  I,  v.  97-100,  for  a  detailed  ex¬ 
position  of  these  data. 

19  See  v.  109-112  and  note. 
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(a.d.  883-902)  had  at  first  to  contend  for  the  throne  with  his  causin  Sukhavarman, 
who  had  been  set  up  as  Yuvaraja,  as  well  as  with  other  rivals.  When  the  civil 
war  was  successfully  ended,  S'amkaravarman,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  started 
on  a  round  of  foreign  expeditions.  Kalhana,  with  poetic  magniloquence,  describes 
these  as  “  reviving  the  tradition  of  the  conquest  of  the  world,”  such  as  he  attributes 
to  earlier  Kasmlr  heroes.  “  Though  the  country  had  through  the  action  of  time 
become  reduced  in  population  and  wealth,”  S'amkaravarman  is  still  supposed  to 
have  led  forth  nine  lakhs  of  foot-soldiers  from  the  ‘  Gate  ’  of  Kasmlr.16  But 
Kalhana’s  subsequent  references  to  the  territories  invaded  show  plainly  that  the 
king’s  warlike  operations  were  in  reality  restricted  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  the  sub-montane  regions  which  adjoin  Kasmlr  on  the  south. 

From  the  mention  of  Darvabhisara  as  the  first  conquered  territory,  we  must 
conclude  that  S'amkaravarman’s  initial  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  recovery 
of  the  hill-tract  which  stretches  from  the  Plr  Pantsal  range  towards  the  plains  of 
the  Panjab,  and  which  had  been  lost  to  Kasmir  during  the  rule  of  the  later 
Karkotas.16  At  the  advance  of  S'amkaravarmau’s  host,  Prthivicandra,  ruler  of 
Trigarta,  the  present  Kangra,  is  said  to  have  approached  the  king  in  order  to  offer 
homage,  but  to  have  subsequently  fled  in  terror.17  Kalhana’s  words  do  not  indicate 
an  actual  conquest  of  his  territory.  Considering  that  S'arhkaravarman’s  subsequent 
route  lies  towards  the  Indus,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  material  success 
was  achieved  by  him  in  the  hills  east  of  the  Ravi.  Prthivicandra’s  name  is  not 
found  in  the 'genealogical  list  of  the  Katoch  Rajas  who  have  ruled  Kangra  from  an 
early  period.  But  its  formation,  with  the  ending  -candra,  agrees  with  the  traditional 
naming  of  members  of  that  family. 

The  main  force  of  S'amkaravarman’s  attack  appears  to  have  spent  itself  in  a 
victory  over  Alakhana,  the  ruler  of  Gurjara.  This  territory,  the  name  of  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  modern  town  of  Gujrat,  comprised,  as  I  have  shown  else¬ 
where,  the  upper  portion  of  the  flat  Doab  between  the  Jehlarn  and  Cinab  rivers 
south  of  Darvabhisara,  and  probably  also  a  part  of  the  Panjab  plain  further  east.18 
Alakhana  is  said  to  have  saved  his  kingdom  by  ceding  to  S'amkaravarman  the 
Takka- land,  by  which  designation  a  tract  adjoining  the  lower  hills  east  of  the 
Cinab  is  probably  meant.10  Where  ‘the  superior  king’  Bhoja  is  to  be  located, 
whose  power  S'amkaravarman  is  next  supposed  to  have  curbed,  remains  doubtful. 
His  identity  with  the  king  Bhoja  whose  rule  over  Kanauj  is  indicated  by  inscriptions 
ranging  between  a.d.  862-883,  has  been  frequently  assumed,  but  cannot  be  proved.20 

We  have  more  light  as  regards  “  the  illustrious  Lalliya  Sahi,”  whom  Kalhana 
mentions  as  the  support  of  Alakhana.  According  to  the  description  of  the  Chronicle, 
he  held  his  own  between  the  Darads  and  Turuskas  as  if  placed  between  lion  and 
boar.  His  glory  outshone  that  of  all  kings  in  the  north,  and  his  capital  Udabhanda 
was  a  safe  place  of  refuge  for  neighbouring  princes.  I  have  shown  that  we  must 
recognize  in  this  powerful  ruler  the  founder  of  the  ‘  Hindu  Shahiya  ’  dynasty,  which 
we  know  from  Alberunl’s  account  to  have  succeeded  about  this  time  in  the  rule  of 
the  Kabul  Valley  and  Gandhara  to  the  ‘Turkish  Shahiyas  ’  of  Kabul.21  The  last  scion 


*  v.  187. 

16  See  v.  141  note  ;  iv.  712. 

17  v.  148-147. 

18  See  note  v.  143-144. 

19  See  note  v.  160. 

*  For  a  detailed  discussion,  compare  v.  161 . 


21  The  data  bearing  on  this  identification 
and  the  history  of  the  S'&his  of  Udabhapda 
will  be  found  fully  dismissed  in  Note  J,  v.  152- 
165.  For  an  earlier  account,  see  my  paper  in 
Festgruss  an  R.  von  Roth,  pp.  198  sqq. 
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of  this  ancient  dynasty  was,  according  to  the  Indica,  deposed  by  his  Brahman  Wazlr 
Kallar,  who  had  attained  great  power  and  influence,  and  who  ultimately  secured 
the  crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  Alberum  names  Kamalu  as  the  ruler 
next  but  one  after  “  Kallar,”  and  this  prince  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  S'ahi 
Kauialulca  whom  Kalhana  subsequently  mentions  as  the  son  of  Lalliya  (v.  233). 
This  close  agreement  makes  it  evident  that  Alberuni’s  “Kallar”  is  nothing  but  a 
misreading,  easily  explained  in  Arabic  characters,  for  the  correct  Lalliya  of  the 
Chronicle.  In  the  same  way  I  have  proved  that  the  “town  of  Udabkanda,”  which 
Kalhana  names  as  Lalliya’s  residence,  is  identical  with  Waihand  (now  TJnd),  on  the 
Indus,  the  historical  capital  of  Gandhara  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Muhammadan  conquest. 

Kalhana  refers  to  S'arhkaravarman’s  desire  “  to  remove  Lalliya  from  his 
sovereign  position,”  but  expresses  himself  with  so  much  caution  regarding  the  result 
as  to  exclude  the  assumption  of  any  material  success  of  the  Kasmir  arms  in  this 
direction.  That  the  limits  of  Kasmir  power  towards  the  Indus  were  not  extended 
by  S'amkaravarman’s  expedition,  is  proved  even  more  conclusively  by  what  we  read 
of  the  position  of  the  Kasmir  frontier-line  in  the  Jehlara  Valley  at  the  time  of  the 
king’s  death  (see  below). 

95  S'amkaravarman’s  internal  rule  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
excessive  fiscal  exactions  and  consequent  oppression.  The  detailed  account  we 
receive  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  measures  by  which  the  king  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  state  revenues,  possesses  considerable  historical  interest.-2  It  proves  that  the 
elaborate  system  of  taxation  which  was  maintained  in  Kasmir  until  quite  recently, 
had  been  fully  developed  already  in  Hindu  times.  Certain  new  imposts  which  the 
king  introduced  and  the  collection  of  which  was  assigned  to  special  revenue  offices, 
seem  to  have  weighed  particularly  heavy  on  temple-endowments  and  priestly 
corporations. 2a  Equally  oppressive  for  the  cultivators  were  the  excessive  demands 
made  for  forced  labour.  S'ariikaravarman  seems  to  have  organized  them  on  a 
systematic  basis  and  to  have  employed  them  also  as  a  means  lor  fiscal  extortion. 
Used  chiefly  for  transport  purposes  {rndhabharodhi),  this  system  of  “Begrir”  has. 
remained  a  characteristic  feature  of  Kasmir  administration  ‘up  to  modern  days.24- 
Kalhana  describes  with  much  bitterness  the  baneful  effects  of  this  regime  ’which 
favoured  oidy  the  rapacious  tribe  of  officials  (kuyastha)  and  left  men  of  learning 
unprovided  with  emoluments.2''  The  stress  laid  upon  the  latter  grievance  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  source  from  which  the  Chronicler  had 
gathered  his  statements. 

Kalhana  follows  up  his  censures  of  S'amkaravarman’s  short-sighted  policy  by 
an  ironical  reference  to  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  his  only  foundation.  S'aiii- 
karapura,  the  town  that  was  to  have  borne  his  name,  never  rose  to  significance, 
though  Pariluisapura  had  been  plundered  to  supply  materials,  and  ultimately,  came 
to  be  known  only  by  the  designation  of  ‘  Patiana,  ’  (town),  the  modern  Patan.38 

S'arhkaravarman’s  life  and  reign  found  a  violent  end.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  ‘  Lord  of  the  Marches’  ( dvdra/iati ),  who  had  fallen  in  a  frontier-affray, 
he  had  marched  down  the  Valley  of  the  Vitasta,  and  subsequently  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  hill  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.27  On  his  march  through 


22  See  v.  165-181  ;  also  notes  v.  167,  17<J, 
171. 

»  v.  167-171. 

24  See  v.  172-174  with  note. 


25  v.  177  sqq.,  204  sqq. 
*>  v.  156-162,  218. 

77  v.  214  sqq. 
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U rasa,  the  present  Hazara  district,  a  conflict  arose  with  the  inhabitants  in  which 
the  king  was  mortally  wounded.  The  death  of  the  king,  which  took  place  on  the 
retreat  to  Kasmir,  was  kept  secret  by  Queen  Sugandha  and  the  ministers  through  a 
stratagem  until  the  troops  had  in  safety  reached  the  frontier  of  Kasmir  at  Bolya- 
saka.  This  locality  is  identical  with  the  present  Buliasa  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vitasta,  only  four  marches  below  Baramula.28  This  distinct  indication  of  the 
frontier-line  shows  us  how  little  the  political  authority  of  Kasmir  had  advanced 
westwards  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Valley  proper. 

The  copper  coins  of  S'arhkaravarman  are  common  enough.  From  him  onwards  we 
find  Kalhanu’s  list  of  kings  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  an  unbroken  series  of  coins. 

96.  S'amkaravarman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gopalavarman,  who,  being 
still  a  child,  was  during  his  short  reign  (a.d.  902-904)  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother  Sugandha.-9  The  minister  Prabhakaradeva,  who  was  the  widow- 
queen’s  paramour,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  the  state.  Kalhana  records 
of  him  that  on  a  victorious  expedition  which  he  led  against  the  seat  of  the  S'ahi 
power,  at  the  town  of  Udabhanda,  he  “  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  the  rebellious 
S'ahi  upon  Toramana,  Lalliya’s  son,  and  gave  him  the  [new]  name  Kcimaluka.” 30 
This  reference,  brief  and  incomplete,  is  yet  of  historical  value.  For  the  Toramana- 
Kamaluka  of  the  Chronicle  is,  as  already  stated,  clearly  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Kamalu  of  Alberuni’s  list  of  Hindu  Shahiyas.  He.  can  also  safely  be  identified 
with  Kamalu,  ‘  Rai  of  Hindustan,’  who  figures  in  a^story  of  the  Jami'u-l-llikayat  as 
the  contemporary  of  ‘Amru  bin  Lais,  Governor  of  Khorasan  (a.d.  878-901).  Kal¬ 
hana  does  not  give  ns  the  name  of  the  “  rebellious  S'ahi  ”  in  whose  defeat  Kamaluka 
appears  to  have  been  aided  by  a  Kasmlrian  auxiliary  force.  If  the  eonjectura, 
opinion  I  have  expressed  elsewhere  is  correct,  we  should  have  to  recognize  in  this 
nameless  S'ahi  the  Samand  (Sainanta)  who  appears  in  Alberuni’s  list  between 
“  Kallar,”  i.e.  Lalliya  and  Kamalu.31 

After  a  nominal  reign  of  two  years,  Gopalavarman  was  destroyed  by  the  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  minister,  as  Kalhana  alleges,  through  magic.  Samkata,  a 
supposititious  son  of  S'amkaravarman,  was  then  put  on  the  throne,  but  died  after 
ten  days.33  Sugandha  then  assumed,  herself,  the  royal  power  (a.d.  904),  first  with 
the  intention  of  securing  the  crown  for  a  posthumous  son  of  Gopalavarman.  This 
child  died  soon  after  its  birth,  and  the  rule  of  the  land  became  difficult  owing  to 
the  growing  turbulence  of  the  Tantrins,  a  military  caste  of  uncertain  origin,  who 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  weak  reigns  assumed  the  position  of  true 
Praetorians.33  The  queen  endeavoured  to  place  on  the  throne  Nirjitavarman,  nick¬ 
named  Pangu,  ‘the  Lame,’  who  was  descended  from  S'uravarman,  the  half-brother 
of  Avantivarman.  But  the  Tantrins  overruled  the  queen’s  council,  and  by 
open  rebellion  obtained  the  crown  ^  Partha,  the  child-son  of  Nirjitavarman 
(a.d.  906). 31 

28  See  note  v.  225 ;  also  Memoir,  §  53. 

Viranaka,  the  place  where,  S'aihkaravarman’s 
Dvilrapati  had  been  .killed,  lay  just  opposite 
to  Bolyasaka  ;  compare  note  v.  214. 

29  v.  228  sqq. 

30  See  v.  232-233  and  my  ndte. 

31  See  Note  J}  v.  152-155,  §  2;  Fe»t</r^iss, 
p.  204.  Is  it  possible  that*  Kalhana  s  bdehce 
as  to  the  name  of  the  “  rebellioi  s  S'&hi  ”  is 
caused  by  some  misapprehension  on  his  part 
or  on  that  of  his  authority,  as  to  the  import  of 


the  name  Sdmanta  ?  The  word  is  very  common 
in  the  meaning  of  “  feudatory,”  but  not  known 
as  a  proper  name  except  in  the  Shahiya 
dynasty.  Coins  of  the  latter,  very  frequent  in 
the  Western  Panjab,  show  the  legend  8'ri 
Sam&ntadeva,  and  thus  attest  the  existence  of 
a  S'ahi  ruler  of  this  name. 

32  v.  242. 

33  See  note  v.  248. 

M  v.  251  sqq. 
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During  the  fifteen  years  of  Partha’s  nominal  reign  the  country  was  a  prey 
to  the  Tantrins.  Nirjitavarman,  who  acted  as  his  son’s  guardian,  could  maintain 
himself  only  by  paying  heavy  bribes  to  them.35  In  the  exactions  by  which  they 
oppressed  the  land,  the  soldiery  were  helped  by  unscrupulous  ministers,  among 
whom  the  brothers  S'arhkaravardhana  and  S'ambhuvardhana  rose  to  prominence. 
The  queen  Sugandha,  who  had  been  banished  from  the  court,  endeavoured  in  the 
year  914  to  recover  her  power  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ekangas,  a  body  of  military 
organization,  who  appear  in  the  troubles  of  the  period  as  the  rivals  and  antagonists 
of  the  Tantrins.36  The  queen’s  force  was  defeated  by  the  latter  on  the  march  upon 
the  capital,  and  she  herself  made  a  prisoner,  and  subsequently  executed.37  Three 
years  later  a  disastrous  flood  caused  a  terrible  famine,  the  first  event  of  this  kind  for 
which  Kalhana  gives  us  an  exact  date.38 

In  the  year  921  Partha  was  formally  deposed  by  the  Tar  trins  in  favour  of  his 
father  Nirjitavarman  who,  however,  died  two  years  later.39  Cakravarman,  the 
child-son  of  Nirjitavarman,  who  succeeded,  was  kept  on  t  le  throne  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  until,  in  the  year  933/4  a  fresh 
revolution  of  the  Tantrins  raised  his  half-brother  S'uravarman  I.  to  the  throne.40 
As  the  new  king  could  not  pay  the  large  sums  claimed  by  the  troops  he  was  deposed 
and  Partha  once  more  raised  in  his  place.  He  enjoyed  the  regained  royal  dignity 
only  for  a  short  time,  as  the  offer  of  great  bribes  induced  the  Tautrins  to  restore 
Cakravarman  in  A.D.  935. 41  As  Cakravarman,  too,  failed  in  raising  the  promised 
sums,  he  had  to  flee  within  the  same  year,  whereupon  the  Tantrins  sold  the  crown 
to  the  minister  S'ambhuvardhana.42 

97.  The  usurper  was  not  destined  to  test  long  the  doubtful  support  of  the 
praetorians.  Cakravarman  in  his  banishment  turned  for  help  to  the  Damaras,  the 
feudal  landholders,  whose  interests  are  likely  to  have  suffered  by  the  prolonged 
predominance  of  the  soldiery  in  the  city.  The  powerful  pamara  Sarhgrama  took 
up  the  cause  of  Cakravarman,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  force  of  his 
class-fellows43  The  Damaras  marched  upon  S'rinagar  in  the  spring  a.d.  936,  and 
after  a  hotly  contested  battle  near  Padmapura  defeated  the  Tantrins  with  great 
slaughter.  Cakravarman  once  more  entered  the  capital  and  avenged  himself  by  the 
execution  of  S'ambhuvardhana,  who  had  been  captured.44 

Though  the  power  of  the  Tantrins  seems  to  have  been  crushed  completely 
by  Cakravarman ’s  victory,  the  country  profited  but  little  by  their  disappear¬ 
ance.  Cakravarman  who,  in  the  struggle  for  his  crown,  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
played  personal  bravery,  abandoned  himself,  when  he  had  recovered  it,  to  vile 
cruelties  and  excesses.  He  took  into  his  seraglio  women  of  the  despised  Domba 
caste,  and  raised  their  relatives  to  positions  of  consequence.  Of  one  of  these 
parasites,  the  Domba  singer  Ranga,  Kalhana  records  an  amusing  anecdote  which 
has  the  look  of  being  authentic.45  The  king’s  excesses  and  ungrateful  conduct  led 
to  a  conspiracy  among  the  Damaras,  his  supporters,  which  brought  his  rule  to  an 
early  close.  In  the  summer,  937,  Cakravarman  was  at  night  treacherously 
murdered  within  the  arms  of  his  Domba  queen.40 


35  v.  264  sqq. 

36  See  note  v.  249. 
V  v.  239-262. 

38  v.  271. 

38  v’  287! 

40  v  292. 


41  v.  296  sqq. 

45  v.  302  sqq. 

43  v.  306  sqq. 
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Unmattavanti  (‘  the  mad  Avanti  ’),  another  son  of  Partha,  who  was  next 
raised  to  the  throne,  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  justify  his  name.47  He 
surpassed  his  predecessor  in  acts  of  senseless  cruelty  and  wanton  license.  Parva- 
gupta,  an  ambitious  minister,  who  was  scheming  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself, 
induced  the  depraved  prince  to  destroy  his  own  relatives.  The  old  Partha,  the 
king’s  father,  was  still  living,  with  his  family  at  the  Jayendravihara  at  S'rinagar, 
where  the  charity  of  the  Buddhist  monks  supported  him  in  his  helpless  poverty. 
Unmattavanti  first  had  Partha’ s  young  sons,  his  own  half-brothers,  carried  away 
from  there  into  prison,  where  he  let  them  die  of  hunger.  Subsequently  Partha 
himself,  by  the  king’s  order,  was  attacked  at  night  in  the  Vihara,  which  gave  him 
shelter, ‘and  cruelly  murdered.48  The  parricide  king  did  not  enjoy  long  the  security 
which  he  had  purchased  by  the  extermination  of  his  near  relatives.  He  succumbed 
to  a  consumptive  disease  in  the  summer,  939.40 

S'urav  arman  IT.,  a  supposititious  son  whom  Unmattavanti  had  crowned  at  the 
approach  of  death,  occupied  the  throne  only  for  a  few  days.  Kamaiavardhana,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  desired  to  seize  the  crown  and  who  was  marching  upon  the 
city  from  Madavarajya,  easily  defeated  the  royal  troops,  whereupon  the  child- 
king  had  to  flee.50  Kamaiavardhana  foolishly  did  not  at  once  place  himself  on  the 
throne,  but  called  an  assembly  of  Brahmans  to  seek  from  them  his  election  as  king. 
The  assembled  wiseacres,  whom  Kalhana  describes  with  much  humour,  proved 
refractory  and  debated  for  several  days  while  the  Purohita-corporations  collected  en 
masse,  and  started  a  solemn  fast  to  enforce  a  decision.51  Ultimately  the  choice  of 
the  assembly  fell  on  the  Brahman  Yasaskara,  the  son  of  Gropalavannan’s  treasurer, 
Prabhakaradeva,  who  had  left  Kasmlr  in  poverty,  and  had  just  then  returned  to  his 
native  land  with  a  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence. 

98.  During  the  nine  years  (a.d.  939-948)  of  Yasaskara’s  mild  rule  the 
country  seems  to  have  obtained  a  respite  from  the  many  troubles  which  had 
oppressed  it  under  the  rapidly  changing  reigns  following  the  extinction  of  Avanti- 
varman’s  lineage.  Kalhana  gives  a  very  favourable  account  of-  the  wisdom  of 
Yasaskara’s  administration,  and  illustrates  the  judicial  sagacity  of  the  king  by  two 
anecdotes,  which  are  intended  to  show  his  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  legal 
contracts.52  A  Matha  for  students  from  India  proper  and  various  other  endowments 
attested  his  piety.53  From  other  incidents,  however,  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chronicler,  we  can  see  that  the  Brahman  king’s  record  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
blemished,  and  that  even  Kasmirian  chronique  scandaleuse  had  occasion  to  occupy 
itself  with  his  conduct.64 

When  attacked  by  a  fatal  illness,  Yasaskara  had  his  relative  Varnata  con¬ 
secrated  as  his  successor,  superseding  his  own  child-son  Sarhgramadeva  whom  he 
suspected  of  having  been  begotten  in  adultery.  He  probably  also  foresaw  that  the 
crown  was  more  likely  to  remain  with  his  family  if  his  succession  fell  to  a  grown¬ 
up  man  and  not  to  a  mere  child.  Varnata,  however,  by  his  injudicious  conduct, 
aroused  the  dying  king’s  anger,  and  thus  gave  scheining  ministers  like  Parvagupta 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  change  of  the  succession.  Samgramadeva  duly  received 
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that  the  two  stories  are  of  a  far  earlier  date 
and  have  become  attached  to  Yasaskara  only 
on  account  of  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  him 
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the  Abhiseka,  while  the  dying  Yasaskara  left  the  palace  for  his  Matha  where  his 
protracted  agony  was  ended  through  poison  given  by  his  attendants.55  Another 
version  which  Kalhana,  however,  refutes,  attributed  the  king’s  death  to  magic  used 
by  a  revengeful  Brahman.66 

Samgramadeva,  ‘the  Crooked-footed  ’  ( Vukrdnghri ),  occupied  the  throne  only 
for  a  few  months  (a.d.  948-949). 67  The  minister  Parvagupta,  who  had  had  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  crown  since  the  days  of  Unmattavanti  and  whose  power  became  supreme 
after  Yasaskara’ s  death,  first  put  his  rivals  out  of  the  way  and  then  attempted  the 
child-king’s  life.  When  witchcraft  had  failed,  Parvagupta,  on  a  day  of  heavy 
snowfall,  openly  forced  his  way  into  the  palace  and  killed  the  boy.  His  body 
bound  to  a  stone  was  thrown  into  the  Vitasta. 

Parvagupta,  who  was  descended  from  a  humble  family  of  clerks,  did  not 
enjoy  long  the  possession  of  the  crown  which  he  had  attained  with  so  much 
treaqhery.  After  oppressing  the  land  by  his  rapacity  he  died  of  dropsy  within  a 
year  and  a  half  of  his  accession  (a.d.  949-950). 58  Ksemagupta,  his  son  and 
successor,  was  a  youth  grossly  sensual  and  addicted  to  many  vices.  A  court  of 
depraved  parasites*  encouraged  him  in  his  excesses.59  The  building  of  the  temple 
of  Ksemagaurisvara  in  S'rinagar,  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  plundered  the  ancient 
Jayendravihara,  was  the  only  signal  act  of  his  reign  (a.d.  950-958). 60 

Insignificant  as  Ksemagupta  was  as  a  ruler,  he  was  yet  destined  to  influence 
materially  the  history  of  Kasmir  during  the  next  centuries  by  his  marriage  with 
Didda,  the  daughter  of  Simharaja,  chief  of  'Lohara.  This  territory  which  has  left 
its  name  to  the  present  valley  of  Loharin,  comprised,  as  I  have  elsewhere  proved  at 
length,  the  mountain  districts  immediately  adjoining  Kasmir  on  the  south-west 
and  now  belonging  to  the  small  hill  state  of  Punch.61  Ksemagupta’s  union  with 
Didda  brought  Kasmir  under  the  rule  of  the  Lohara  family,  which  continued  to 
hold  Kasmir  as  well  as  its  own  original  home  down  to  the  times  of  Kalhana  and 
later. 

Didda  herself  has  played  an  interesting  and  important  part  in  Kasmir 
history.  She  was  from  her  mother’s  side  a  grand-daughter  of  King  Bhima  Sahi  of 
Udabhanda,  who  is  mentioned  in  Alberuni’s  list  of  the  ‘  Hindu  Shahiyas  of  Kabul  ’ 
as  the  successor  of  Kamalu  and  who  is  also  known  to  us  from  his  coins.62  From 
the  noble  stock  of  the  S'ahis,  her  maternal  relations,  Didda  appears  to  have 
inherited  also  much  of  that  political  capacity  and  energy  which  enabled  her  to 
maintain  herself  as  virtual  ruler  of  Kasmir  for  close  on  half  a  century.  Her 
power  made  itself  felt  already  during  the  lifetime  of  Ksemagupta,  whose  mind  she 
is  said  to  have  wholly  engrossed.  We  have  documentary  evidence  of  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  position  in  the  legend  of  Ksemagupta’s  coins  where  the  Di  prefixed  to 
the  king’s  name  is  undoubtedly,  as  already  recognized  by  General  Cunningham, 
intended  as  an  abbreviation  for  Didda.  The  wholly  unusual  procedure  of  thus 
showing  the  queen’s  name  may  probably  be  held  to  account  for  the  nickname 
] Hdddhscma  which,  according  to  Kalhana’s  statement,  was  borne  by  the  king.68 
It  may  be  taken  also  as  an  indication  of  the  prominent  position  attained  by  the 
young  queen  that  BVuma  Sahi,  her  powerful  grandfather,  built  already  during 
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Ksemagupta’s  lifetime  the  richly-endowed  temple  called  Bhimakesava,  the 
remains  of  which  .have  been  traced  by  me  in  a  Muhammadan  Ziarat,  near 
Martand.64 

99.  Ksemagupta  died  in  the  year  958  of  a  violent  fever  contracted  on  the 
occasion  of  a  iackal-hunt.65  His  son,  Abhimanyu  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
was  still  a  child,  and  Didda  as  his  guardian  exercised  herself  all  royal  power.  The 
early  years  of  the  queen’s  regency  were  full  of  troubles  and  risks.  She  first  drove 
into  exile  the  prime  minister  Phalguna,  with  whom  she  had  been  in  enmity 
during  Ksemagupta’s  lifetime.  When  she  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  in  the  same 
way  of  two  grandees,  Mahiman  and  Patala,  who  on  their  mothers’  side  were 
descended  from  Parvagupta,  they  raised  a  dangerous  rebellion.  Didda  could 
avert  defeat  only  by  bribing  the  rebels’  chief  supporters.66  Yasodhara,  who 
was  one  of  them  and  to  whom  the  queen  had  been  obliged  to  give  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  aroused  her  suspicion  by  the  energy  he  displayed  in  a 
successful  expedition  against  Thakkana,  an  otherwise  unknown  S'ahi  chief.67 
When  Didda  attempted  to  banish  him,  the  former  league  rose  once  more  in 
rebellion  and  besieged  the  queen  in  her  palace.  Saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  faithful  minister  Naravahana  and  other  supporters,  Didda  took  terrible 
vengeance  by  mercilessly  executing  all  captured  rebels  and  exterminating  their 
families.68 

Naravahana,  who  after  this  event  became  Didda’s  chief  councillor,  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  fickle  queen.  When  her  insults  had  driven  this 
faithful  adherent  into  suicide,  there  arose  fresh  troubles  with  restless  Damaras, 
which  obliged  Didda  to  recall  Phalguna.69  At  that  time  (a.d.  972)  Abhi¬ 
manyu  died  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  Nandiohjpta.70  Sorrow  over  the 
death  of  her  son  apparently  softened  for  a  time  the  heart  of  the  queen-regent. 
Kalhana  dates  from  this  period  the  foundation  of  various  temples  and  other 
buildings  which  were  intended  to  perpetuate  her  own  memory  and  that  of  her 
family.  One  of  these  structures,  the  Diddamatha,  has  given  its  •  name  to  the 
Didamar  quarter  of  modern  S'riuagar.71 

The  chief  feature  in  Didda’s  character,  however,  the  lust  for  power,  had 
suffered  no  change.  One  year  after  her  son’s  death  she  destroyed  Nandigupta  “  by 
witchcraft.”  In  the  same  way  she  disposed  in  the  year  975  of  Tribhuvana[gupta], 
another  grandson  who  succeeded.72  There  remained  now  only  one. more  of  her 
male  issue,  the  child  BhJmagupta.  During  the  five  years  of  his  nominal  reign 
Phalguna  died,  and  the  queen  threw  off  all  restraint  in  her  personal  conduct. 
Tuhga,  a  Khasa  from  the  hills  of  Parnotsa  or  Prunts,  who  had  begun  life  as  a 
herdsman  of  buffaloes  and  had  found  his  way  into  Kasmir  as  a  letter-carrier,  gained 
the  queen’s  favour  and  openly  became  her  paramour.73  The  rapid  rise  of  this  low¬ 
born  but  valiant  hill-man  typically  illustrates  the  history  of  many  a  foreign 
adventurer  with  whose  persons  and  fortunes  we  become  acquainted  in  the  subsequent 
narrative. 

Assured  of  her  safety  by  Tuiiga’s  support,  Didda  at  last  in  the  year  980/1  had 
Bhimagupta  put  to  death  by  torture,  and  then  ascended  the  throne  in  her  own 
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name.74  During  the  reign  of  twenty-three  years  which  followed,  Tuhga,  who  had 
been  made  prime  minister,  maintained  an  undisputed  predominance.  Discontented 
factions  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  oust  Tuhga  by  stirring  up  rebellion  and 
inducing  the  Brahmans  to  hold  solemn  fasts  (prayopivesa)  against  him.  But 
Didda’s  cunning  diplomacy  and  bribes  and  Tuhga’s  valour  each  time  defeated  these 
attempts.75  Tuhga  found  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  valour  also  abroad  in  an 
expedition  undertaken  against  Rajapuri,  the  modern  Rajaurl.  In  consequence  of 
Tuhga’s  successful  attack,  Prthivipala,  ruler  of  this  territory  which  adjoins  Kasmir 
from  the  south,  was  forced  to  pay  tribute.78 

The  statesmanlike  instinct  and  political  ability  which  we  must  ascribe  to 
Didda  in  spite  of  all  the  defects  of  her  character,  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  she 
remained  to  the  last  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  Kasmir  throne,  and  was  able  to 
bequeath  it  to  her  family  in  undisputed  succession.  In  order  to  assure  the  latter, 
she  had  taken  care  to  select,  a  capable  successor  from  among  her  nephews,  and  had 
bestowed  in  her  lifetime  the  rank  of  Yuvaraja  on  the  young  Samgramaraja,  son 
of  her  brother  TJdayaraja,  the  ruler  of  Lohara.'77  Thus  when  the  aged  queen  at 
last  in  the  year  1003  departed  from  the  scene  of  her  struggles,  the  rule  over 
Kasmir  passed  without  any  contest  or  convulsion  to  the  new  dynasty,  the  house  of 
Lohara. 
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Samgramaraja 
(a.d.  1003-28). 


100.  Samgramaraja  (a.d.  1003-28)  is  shown  by  Kalhana’s  narrative  to 
have  been  a  prudent  but  personally  weak  ruler.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  Tuhga’s  power  remained  unchecked,  notwithstanding  a  dangerous  revolt 
which  rival  ministers  had  stirred  up  against  him  through  the  Brahmans  and 
temple-Purohitas.1  Growing  age  did  not  weaken  Tuhga’s  predominance,  but  made 
him  apparently  less  careful  in  his  administrative  measures  ;  the  employment  of 
rapacious  assistants  increased  fiscal  oppression,  and  thus  added  to  his  own 
unpopularity.2 

The  period  covered  by  Samgramaraja’s  reign  witnessed  a  great  upheaval  in 
the  political  conditions  of  Northern  India,  which  was  destined  to  fundamentally 
change  the  course  of  Indian  history.  I  refer  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest  under 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The  great  wave  of  invasion  which  swept  across  the  Indus 
Valley  and  along  the  Panjab  plains  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eleventh  century 
did  indeed  stop  short  of  the  mountain-ramparts  protecting  Kasmir.  The  several 
expeditions  which  we  know  Mahmud  to  have  led  in  that  direction  never 
seriously  threatened  the  independence  of  the  Valley.-  Nevertheless,  we  find  a 
distinct  record  of  these  events  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle,  which  must  be  appreciated  all 
the  more  if  we  consider  the  narrow  territorial  limits  to  which  his  narrative  in  its 
truly  historical  portions  otherwise  confines  itself. 
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This  interesting  record  is  supplied  by  Kalhana  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
which  was  despatched  under  Tuhga  to  the  assistance  of  S'ahi  Trilocanapala.3  The 
latter  is  well  known  to  us  from  Albcrunl  and  the  Muhammadan  historians  as  the 
last  independent  prince  of  the  ‘  Hindu  Shahiya'  dynasty,’  who  succumbed  to 
Mahmud  only  alter  a  long  and  heroic  struggle.  Mahmud  himself  has  long  ago  been 
recognized  in  Hammlra,  king  of  the  ‘  Turuskas,’  whom  the  Chronicler  names  as  the 
formidable  enemy  of  Trilocanapala,  the  designation  Hammlra  being  in  fact  nothing 
but  an  adaptation  of  the  title  Amiru-l-Mu’minm  of  the  Ghaznav-ide  Sultans. 

Kalhana  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  overbearing  assurauce  with  which 
Tuhga  led  the  large  Kasmirian  force  sent  to  the  Sahi’s  support.  Neglecting  the 
cautious  advice  and  warning  of  Trilocanapala,  who  had  grown  experienced  in  the 
warfare  with  the  ‘  Turuskas,’  he  refused  to  occupy  the  safe  defensive  position 
assigned  to  him.  Crossing  the  TausI  river,  Tuhga  attacked  and  defeated  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  sent  on  a  reconnaissance.  Elated  by  this  easy  success,  Tuhga  found 
himself  next  morning  attacked  by  the  full  force  of  Hammlra.  The  Kasmirian  troops 
fled  at  once  from  the  field  in  utter  confusion  ;  the  S'iihi’s  force,  too,  was  defeated 
after  some  resistance.  Trilocanapala  himself,  who  is  warmly  praised  by  Kalhana 
for  his  great  personal  bravery,  fought  his  way  through  the  mass  of  his  opponents. 
When  he  had  left,  the  Turuskas  overspread  the  country  like  clouds  of  locusts.  The 
Chronicler  mentions  the  heroic  efforts  which  the  brave  S'ahi  subsequently  made  to 
recover  his  lost  kingdom.  But  he  also  shows  us  plainly  that  they  proved  of  no 
avail  to  avert  the  complete  downfall  of  that  once  powerful  dynasty. 

101.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Kalhana  has  failed  to  inform  us  of  the  year  of 
Tuhga’s  expedition,  as  this  omission  makes  it  difficult  to  indicate  with  absolute 
certainty  the  particular  campaign  of  Mahmud  to  which  the  record  of  the  Chronicle 
refers.  The  Muhammadan  accounts  we  possess  of  Mahmud’s  later  expeditions  in 
the  Panjab  show  considerable  discrepancies  in  regard  to  the  dates  and  places  of  the 
actions  fought,  and  are  still  in  need  of  critical  examination.  But  several  indications 
point  to  Mahmud’s  campaign  of  the  year  1013  as  the  most  likely  occasion  when  his 
forces  met  Kasmirian  troops  as  auxiliaries  of  Trilocanapala.  The  locality  of  Mahmud’s 
decisive  victory  in  this  campaign  was  in  one  of  the  valleys  leading  towards  Kasmir 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Jehlam.  This  agrees  well  with  the  mention 
made  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Tuusl,  as  the  river  meant  is  probably  the  Tohi  of 
Priints,  flowing  into  the  Vitasta  near  Jehlam.4  Chiefs  on  the -confines  of  Kasmir 
are  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Muhammadan  sources  as  having  made  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  Mahmud  after  this  battle.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  brave  S'ahi  opposed  the  invader  within  the  Panjab.  The  Muhammadan 
historians,  too,  in  full  agreement  with  Kalhana,  refer  to  the  heroic  efforts  which 
Trilocanapala  subsequently  made  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  But  these 
Struggles  took  place  far  away  from  the  territories  neighbouring  on  Kasmir,  and  in 
no  way  affected  the  decisive  character  of  the  battle  referred  to.  We  see  thus  that 
Kalhana  is  quite  on  historical  ground  when  dating  the  final  downfall  of  the  S'ahi 
dominion  from  the  event  he  describes. 

The  rapid  and  complete  destruction  of  the  powerful  S'ahi  kingdom  must  have 
deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  all  contemporaries.  We  can  still  feel  this  distinctly 
in  the  pathetic  lines  which  Kalhana  devotes  to  the  memory  of  the  vanished  great- 
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ness  of  the  Sahi  dynasty.5  They  reproduce  faithfully  the  very  sentiments  to  which 
Albgruni,  a  witness  of  those  great  events,  has  given  expression  in  his  closing  words 
on  the  Hindu  Shahiyas.6 

It  is  unfortunately  only  a  glimpse  that  Kalhana  gives  us  here  of  the  great 
historical  drama  which  was  played  so  close  to  the  southern  borders  of  Kasmir.  After 
referring  to  the  subsequent  “  descent  of  the  Turuskas  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,”7  he  takes  us  back  again  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  Valley  and  the 
petty  events  of  its  royal  court.  Before  we  follow  him  there,  it  will  be  useful  to 
point  out  that  Kalhana’s  narrative  makes  no  reference  to  a  subsequent  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Mahmud  which  brought  Muhammadan  invasion  to  the  very  gate  of 
Kasmir.  In  my  note  on  the  Castle  of  Lohara  I  have  shown  that  this  mountain 
stronghold,  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  central  Plr  Paotsal  and  not  far  from 
the  Tos®maidan  Pass,  is  identical  with  ‘the  fort  of  Loh-kot  ’  which  brought  Mahmud’s 
only  serious  attompt  at  the  conquest  of  Kasmir  to  a  standstill.8  The  Muhammadan 
Chroniclers  give  various  dates  (a.d.  1015  and  1021)  for  this  unsuccessful  expedi¬ 
tion,  but  they  agree  in  all  main  points  regarding  the  event  itself.  The  Sultan  had 
advanced  to  the  very  confines  of  Kasmir  when  his  progress  in  the  mountains  was 
barred  by  the  fort  of  Loh-kot,  which  “was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  heigh*  and 
strength.”  The  siege  of  this  stronghold,  at  which  AlberunI  too  wa„  present,  proved 
fruitless.  “  After  a  while,  when  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  the  season  became 
intensely  cold,  and  the  enemy  received  reinforcements  from  Kasmir,”  the  Sultan  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  design  and  to  return  to  Ghazni.9 

Kalhana’s  silence  regarding  this  foreign  attack,  probably  the  most  serious  to 
which  Kasmir  was  exposed  from  the  south  during  the  period  comprised  in  the 
historical  part  of  his  narrative,  is  all  the  more  curious,  as  Lohara,  as  the  original 
home  and  safest  retreat  of  the  dynasty  ruling  in  his  own  time,  plays  otherwise,  as 
we  shall  see,  an  important  part  in  his  records.  The  observation  must  warn  us 
that  any  negative  argument  drawn  from  Kalhana’s  silence  on  one  or  the  other  point 
can  have  little  or  no  value  even  where  his  relation  of  events  is  apparently  full  and 
detailed. 

102.  Tuhga  after  his  defeat  seems  to  have  been  less  able  to  cope  with  the 
incessant  intrigues  directed  against  him.  The  king  himself,  though  afraid  of 
Tuhga,  gave  them  secret  support  Until  a  favourable  opportunity  delivered  the 
minister  unprotected  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  One  day  on  entering  the 
palace  Tuhga  and  his  son  were  treacherously  murdered  while  their  few  attendants 
basely  abandoned  them.10  After  Tuhga’s  death  a  succession  of  low  favourites  rose  to 
power  and  plundered  the  people  until  the  weak  S'arhgramaraia  died  in  the  year 
1028. 11 

Hariraja,  his  son  and  immediate  successor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  youth 
of  good  disposition,  died  after  a  reign  of  only  twenty-two  days.12  S'rllekha,  the  licen¬ 
tious  mother  of  Hariraja,  to  whom  general  report  attributed  the  death  of  the  young 
•king,  then  endeavoured  to  secure  the  crown  for  herself.  But  her  design  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  royal  bodyguard,  and  her  young  son  Ananta  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Vigr:  haraja,  a  brother  of  S'amgramaraja  and  ruler  of  Lohara,  who  had  already 
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been  intriguing  in  the  latter’s  reign,  made  a  brave  attempt  to  oust  Ananta,  but 
was  killed  after  reaching  the  capital.13 

During  the  early  part  of  Ananta’s  reign  (a.d.  1028-1063)  princes  of  the  S'ahi 
family  like  Rudrapala  and  Diddapala,  who  had  found  a  safe  refuge  in  Kasmir, 
exercised  great  power  in  the  land.  Kalhana  illustrates  the  position  of  these  royal 
refugees  by  indicating  the  great  subsidies  paid  to  them.14  Rudrapala  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Inducandra,  ‘lord  of  Jalamdhara’,  who  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  the  Indracandra  named  in  the  genealogical  list  of  the  Katoch  Rajas  of  Kangra. 
Subsequently  King  Ananta  was  induced  to  marry  Suryamati,  a  younger  daughter 
of  Inducandra.16 

A  dangerous  rising  of  Damaras  under  the  leadership  of  the  rebel  commander- 
in-chief  Tribhuvana  was  successfully  defeated  after  a  bloody  contest  in  which 
Ananta  displayed  great  personal  bravery.10  Similarly  the  king,  with  the  help  of 
Rudrapala  S'ahi,  succeeded  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Dard  ruler  Acalamangala 
and  certain  Mleccha  chiefs  allied  with  him.17  This  victory  is  alluded  to  also  by 
the  poet  Bilhana,  Ananta’s  contemporary.  He  designates  the  ‘  Mlecchas,’  who  in 
all  probability  were  Muhammadan  tribesmen  from  the  Indus  Valley,  rightly  enough 
as  *  S'akas.’ 18 

When  the  S'ahi  princes  had  died,  Ananta  came  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  his  able  queen  Suryamati,  also  known  by  the  name  Subhata.  Her  piety 
found  visible  expression  in  numerous  endowments  and  sacred  buildings.  Prominent 
among  these  was  the  shrine  of  Sadiisiva,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on  the 
left  river-bank,  the  royal  couple  subsequently  transferred  their  residence.19  The 
worthy  example  set  by  the  queen,  however,  did  not  prevent  Ananta  from  indulging 
in  great  extravagance,  which  again  caused  him  to  become  heavily  involved  in  debt 
with  foreign  traders.  Of  one  of  the  latter,  who  for  a  time  held  the  royal  diadem 
and  throne  in  pawn,  Ivalhana  tells  us  incidentally  the  interesting  fact  that  he 
acted  also  as  the  Kasmir  agent  to  King  Bhoja  of  Malava,  so  well  known  for  his 
patronage  of  literature.20  The  anecdote  related  by  Kalhana  of  King  Bhoja’s 
special  regard  for  the  Kasmlrian  sacred  spring  of  Kapatesvara,  the  water  of  which 
had  to  be  supplied  to  him  regularly  in  distant  Malava,  is  probably  based  on 
historical  fact.  It  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  political  isolation  of  Kasmir 
and  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  the  regions  to  the  south,  regular  intercourse 
and  trade  with  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of  India  proper  must  have  continued.  We 
find  the  same  conclusion  indicated  also  by  other  incidental  references  in  the  last 
two  books 21 

Prom  these  financial  troubles  the  king  was  freed  only  when  Queen  Suryamati 
assumed  full  charge  of  the  royal  affairs.  Haladhara,  a  servant  of  humble  origin, 
who  by  her  favour  rose  to  be  prime  minister,  proved  a  strong  administrator,  and 
secured  for  a  time  prosperity  and  peace  for  the  land.22  King  Ananta  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  utilize  these  favourable  conditions  in  order  to  assert  Kasmir 
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authority  in  the  neighbouring  hill  tracts.  Bilhana  in  his  Vikramankadevacarita 
speaks  of  Ananta’s  supremacy  having  been  acknowledged  in  Campa,  Darv&bhisara, 
and  adjacent  territories.  But  Kalhana  records  only  a  victory  over  King  Sala  of 
Campa,  who  is  known  to  us  by  his  full  name  of  Salavilhana  from  a  Camba  copper 
plate  grant.23  Of  Ananta’s  expeditions  against  the  hill-states  of  Urasa  and  Valln- 
pura,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  they  ended  in  failure  and  ignominious  retreat.24 

103.  Ananta’s  weakness  of  character  made  it  possible  for  Queen  Suryamatl 
to  obtain  in  the  year  1063  his  formal  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Kalasa.25 
Her  object  apparently  was  to  put  the  rule  of  the  land  into  stronger  hands  and  thus 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  her  family.  Very  soon  after  the  coronation  of  Kalasa 
the  royal  couple  came  to  regret  their  step,  and  Ananta  resumed  charge  of  the 
regal  functions,  while  his  son’s  title  of  king  was  purely  nominal.  About  this  time 
Ananta’s  cousin  Ksitiraja,  who  ruled  at  Lohara,  resigned  worldly  affairs,  and  being 
in  enmity  with  his  own  son,  bestowed  the  rule  over  Lohara  upon  Utkarsa,  the 
second  eldest  son  of  Kalasa.20  This  arrangement  was  destined  to  lead  subsequently, 
on  Utkarsa’s  succession  in  Kasmir,  to  the  political  union  of  the  two  territories. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  Kalasa’s  coronation,  the  arrangement  which 
deprived  him  of  all  real  power  seems  to  have  continued  without  difficulty. 
Strongly  sensual  by  nature,  the  youthful  Kalasa  then  came  under  the  influence  of 
depraved  companions  and  advisers,  whose  doings  are  painted  by  Kalhana  in  truly 
Rabelaisian  colours,  and  grew  more  and  more  licentious.27  A  fracas,  in  which  the 
dissolute  prince  Suffered  open  disgrace,  led  ultimately  to  a  rupture  between  him 
and  his  parents  (a.d.  1076).  Instead  of  imprisoning  Kalasa  as  he  intended,  the 
weak  Ananta  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by  his  wife,  who  was  blindly  attached 
to  her  unworthy  son,  to  retire  from  the  capital  to  the  sacred  town  of  Vijayesvara 
(Vij?br5r).28  There  he  removed  the  royal  treasure,  and  was  followed  also  by  most 
of  the  troops  and  nobles.  Kalasa,  though  at  first  much  embarrassed  by  the  want 
of  stores  and  money,  gradually  availed  himself  of  the  free  field  left  to  him  by  this 
ill-advised  step,  and  raised  forces  to  attack  his  father.  Suryamatl’s  intervention 
prevented  for  a  time  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities,  but  at  the  same  time  kept 
Ananta  from  forcibly  deposing  Kalasa  while  he  had  still  the  power.  He  contented 
himself  with  calling  to  Vijayesvara  Harsa,  Kalasa’s  eldest  son,  whom  he  desired  to 
place  on  the  throne.29 

After  a  brief  reconciliation  Kalasa  resumed  his  hostile  attitude,  and  by  laying 
fire  to  the  town  of  Vijayesvara,  deprived  his  parents  of  the  great  treasures  and 
stores  guarded  there,  which  had  so  far  helped  them  to  retain  the  allegiance  of 
their  troops  and  court-followers.30  The  references  which  Kalhana  makes  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  at  the  disposal  of  Ananta  both  before  and  after  the  burning  of 
Vijayesvara  are  of  interest  in  view  of  what  we  know  otherwise  of  the  modest 
economic  conditions  of  old  Kasmir.31  After  this  event  Ananta’s  position  became 
more  and  more  untenable,  and  when  Kalasa  insisted  on  sending  him  into  exile,  the 
old  king,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  his  wife,  committed  suicide  in  his  sixty- 
first  year  (a.d.  1081). 82 
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Kalhana  describes  touchingly  tlie  funeral  ofAnanta,  at  which  Queen  Suryamatl 
atoned  for  the  baneful  results  of  her  influence  by  her  noble  death  as  a  Sati.ss 
The  death  of  his  parents  and  the  acquisition  of  full  power  brought  about  a  change 
for  the  better  in  Kalasa’s  character  and  conduct.  After  effecting  a  solemn 
reconciliation  with  young  Harsa,  the  king  set  about  to  relieve  his  financial  straits 
by  careful  administration.84  He  was  thus  able  in  time  to  make  some  rich  endow¬ 
ments/55  An  expedition  sent  in  support  of  Samgramapala,  the  rightful  chief  of 
Kajapurl,  enabled  Kalasa  to  assert  the  old  Kasnrir  suzerainty  over  that  territory.30 
Assisted  by  capable  ministers  like  Vamana  and  the  brave  Kandarpa,  the  ‘  lord  of 
the  Hate  ’  or  commander  of  the  frontier  defences,  Kalasa  gradually  succeeded  in 
consolidating  his  kingdom  and  making  his  influence  felt  among  the  surrounding 
small  hill-states.  This  success  of  Kalasa’s  foreign  policy  received  a  striking 
illustration  in  tpe  winter  of  the  year  1087-8,  when  the  rulers  of  eight  hill 
territories  around  Kasmir,  from  Urasa  in  the  west  to  Kasthavata  in  the  east, 
assembled  at  his  capital.37  Among  them  was  Asata,  the  chief  of  Campa,  whose 
name  is  found  in  inscriptional  records  as  well  as  in  the  genealogical  list  of  the 
Camba  Rajas. 

The  last  years  of  Kalasa’s  life  were,  embittered  by  disunion  and  suspicion 
between  himself  and  his  son  Harsa.  The  youthful  prince,  gifted  by  nature  and 
inclined  towards  extravagance,  felt  annoyed  by  the  scanty  regard  and  still  scantier 
allowances  which  his  father  bestowed  upon  him.  Evil-minded  parasites  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  Harsa’s  disposition  and  implicated  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his 
father.38  This  was  betrayed  to  Kalasa,  who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  his  son  a  repudiation  of  the  plot,  ordered  his  arrest.  This  was  effected  towards 
the  close  of  A.D.  1088,  after  Harsa  had  been  in  serious  danger  of  losing  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  his  enraged  fellow-conspirators.39  Exasperated  by  Harsa’s  conduct, 
Kalasa  took  again  to  the  licentious  life  of  his  youthful  days  and  accelerated  his 
death  by  fresh  excesses.  He  spared  Harsa’s  life,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
which  some  of  his  court  carried  on  against  it,  but  decided  to  deprive  him  of  the 
succession.  For  this  purpose  he  had  Utkarsa,  his  younger  son,  brought  from 
Lohara  in  order  to  have  him  installed  as  ruler  of  Kasmir.40  At  the  approach  of 
death  Kalasa  set  out  in  great  torments  to  the  famous  temple  of  Martanda,  where 
he  died,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  see  once  more  the  imprisoned  Harsa  (a.d. 
1089,  Margasirsa).41 

104.  Utkarsa,  after  being  crowned,  kept  Harsa  imprisoned  and  refused  to 
grant  him  permission  to  retire  abroad.43  Harsa,  justly  apprehensive  of  his  personal 
safety,  managed  from  prison  to  secure  an  ally  in  his  younger  half-brother  Vijaya- 
malla,  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  Utkarsa’ s  treatment  of  himself.  Utkarsa  very 
soon  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  court  and  the  people  by  his  injudicious  and 
miserly  conduct.  Thus  encouraged,  Yijayamalla  raised  an  open  rebellion  and 
attacked  the  king  in  the  capital.43  The  cowardly  Utkarsa,  in  his  straits,  thought  of 
having  Harsa  killed  in  his  prison,  but  owing  to  Harsa’s  presence  of  mind  and  his 
own  vacillation,  the  murderous  attempt  failed.  Kalhana  describes  at  great  length 
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how  Harsa  managed  to  win  over  his  guards  by  his  adroit  diplomacy,  and  was  then 
set  free  in  order  to  secure  a  compromise  with  Yijajamalla.  Ultimately  Harsa 
availed  himself  of  the  confusion  in  the  palace  to  seize  the  throne,  which  he  could 
claim  by  right.44,  Utkarsa,  whose  reign  had  lasted  only  for  twenty-two  days,  was 
made  a  captive  in  the  palace,  and  in  his  disgrace  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
arteries.  He  had  only  reached  the  age  of  twenty -four  years.45 

King  Harsa  (a.d.  1089-1  101),  who  young  as  he  was  had  attained  the  royal 
power  after  experiencing  so  many  changes  of  fortune,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking  figure  among  the  later  Hindu  rulers  of  Kasmir.  His  many  and  varied 
attainments  and  the  strange  contrasts  in  his  character  must  have  greatly  exercised 
the  mind  of  his  contemporaries.  We  see  these  impressions  duly  reflected  in  the 
elaborate  description  which  Kalhana  gives  us  of  Harsa’s  character,  and  which  was 
no  doubt  based  on  first-hand  information,  such  as  that  given  by  his  own  father 
Canpaka.40  Kalhana  pictures  to  us  King  Harsa  as  a  youth  of  powerful  frame  and 
great  personal  beauty,  courageous  and  fond  of  display.  He  was  well  versed  in 
various  sciences  and  *a  lover  of  music  and  arts.  The  songs  which  he  composed 
were  still  heard  with  delight  in  Kalhana’ s  days.47  The  Chronicler  in  an  eloquent 
passage  emphasizes  the  strongly  contrasting  qualities  of  Harsa’s  mind  and  the 
equally  strong  contrasts  in  his  actions.48  Cruelty  and  kindheartedness,  liberality 
and  greed,  violent  selfwilledness  and  reckless  supineness,  cunning  and  want  of 
thought — -these  and  other  apparently  irreconcilable  features  in  turn  display 
themselves  in  llarsa’s  chequered  life.  Kalhana  has  hit  the  keynote  in  Harsa’s 
character  when  he  insists  on  the  excessiveness  with  which  all  these  qualities 
asserted  themselves.  A  modern  psychologist  could  easily  gather  from  Kalhana’s 
account  of  Harsa’s  character  and  reign  the  unmistakable  indications  of  an  unsound 
condition  of  mind,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  king’s  life  manifested  itself  in  a 
kind  of  dementia  imperatoria. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  rule  Harsa  showed  wise  forbearance  in  retaining 
many  of  his  father’s  officials  and  trusted  servants,  notwithstanding  their  former 
conduct  towards  himself.49  It  was  probably  due  to  this  prudent  policy  that  when 
his  brother  Vijayamalla  became  disaffected  and  conspired  against  him,  no  dangerous 
rising  followed.  Vijayamalla  had  to  seek  refuge  across  the  mountains  in  Dard 
territory,  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by  an  avalanche.50  This  event  seems  to 
have  consolidated  Harsa’s  position,  and  Kalhana  gives  us  a  glowing  account  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Kasmir  court  during  the  period  immediately  following.51  Harsa 
introduced  into  the  country  more  elaborate  fashions  in  dress  and  ornaments 
— perhaps  an  indication  of  Western,  i.e.  Muhammadan  influence, — and  made  his 
courtiers  imitate  his  own  taste  for  extravagance  in  personal  attire.  His  munificence 
towards  men  of  learning  and  poets  is  said  to  have  made  even  Bilhana,  the  well- 
known  court  poet  of  the  Calukya  king  Parmatji,  regret  that  he  had  left  Kasmir,  his 
native  land,  during  the  reign  of  Kalasa.53  Kalhana’s  reference  to  the  Dekhan 
fashions  which  Harsa  copied  in  his  amusements  and  also  in  his  coinage  is 
curiously  corroborated  by  some  extant,  gold  coins  of  Harsa,  which  in  their  type 
unmistakably  imitate  the  contemporary  coinage  of  KarnataA8  The  description 
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which  Kalhana  gives  of  Harsa’s  court  assemblies  and  their  magnificence,  is  con¬ 
ventional  in  many  points.54  But  we  may  all  the  same  conclude  from  it  and  other 
indications  like  the  issue  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  that  Kasmir  did  indeed, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  enjoy  a  period  of  unusual  affluence  and 
prosperity. 

105.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Harsa  succeeded  also  in  asserting  his 
authority  outside  Kasmir.  From  the  mountains  of  the  Lohara  territory  which 
since  Utkarsa  had  become  attached  to  Kasmir  by  a  kind  of  ‘  personal  union,’ 
Harsa  sent  Kandarpa,  the  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate,’  on  an  expedition  against  Samgrama- 
pala,  the  chief  of  Rajapuri,55  Kandarpa,  after  a  severe  contest  in  which  two 
hundred  Kasmlrians  are  said  to  have  fallen,  carried  the  town  of  Rajapuri  and  forced 
its  lord  to  pay  tribute.  But  the  evil  counsellors,  with  whom  Harsa  had  already 
begun  to  surround  himself,  were  not  long  in  securing  the  disgrace  and  banishment 
of  this  valiant  and  faithful  adherent. 

Treachery  soon  began  to  stir  among  those  nearest  to  the  throne.  Jayaraja,  a 
half-brother  of  Harsa,  from  a  concubine  of  Kalasa,  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
conspiracy.  Harsa,  however,  proved  to  be  on  his  guard  on  this  occasion.  With 
Macchiavellian  skill  he  made  Jayaraja  surrender  to  Dhammata,  a  relative  from 
another  branch  of  the  Lohara  family,  who  had  himself  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  After  cruelly  executing  Jayaraja  in  the  year  1095,  he  then  turned 
upon  Dhammata  and  had  him,  as  well  as  his  four  brave  sons,  killed  by  the  sword 
and  the  hangman.50  Similarly  he  put  out  of  the  way  other  near  relatives,  though 
they  had  given  no  cause  for  suspicion. 

Extravagant  expenditure  on  the  troops  and  senseless  indulgence  in  costly 
pleasures  gradually  involved  Harsa  in  grave  financial  troubles.  From  these  he 
endeavoured  to  free  himself  by  ruthless  spoliation  of  sacred  shrines.  Kalhana 
relates  with  some  humour  how  the  incidental  discovery  of  the  treasures  hoarded  at 
the  temple  of  King  Bhlma  S'ahi  had  turned  the  king’s  attention  to  this  method  of 
replenishing  his  exchequer.57  After  the  temple  treasuries  had  been  ransacked, 
Harsa  proceeded  to  the  still  more  revolutionary  measure  of  confiscating  divine 
images  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  valuable  metal  of  which  they  were  made.58 
Kalhana  records  the  strange  fact  that  as  a  preliminary  step  the  sacred  images 
were  systematically  defiled  through  outcast  mendicants.  As  Kalhana  is  particular 
to  specify  the  few  metal  statues  of  gods  throughout  Kasmir  which  escaped  Harsa’s 
clutches,  we  cannot  doubt  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  Harsa’s  iconoclasm. 
Can  the  latter  have  been  instigated  or  encouraged  somehow  by  the  steady  advance 
of  Muhammadanism  in  the  neighbouring  territories?  Kalhana,  when  relating 
these  shameful  confiscations,  gives  to  Harsa  the  epithet  “  Turuska,”  i.e.  Muham¬ 
madan,  and  later  on  makes  a  reference  to  Turuska  captains  being  employed  in 
his  army  and  enjoying  his  favour.59 

In  addition  to  these  violent  measures  Harsa  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  imposing  new  and  oppressive  imposts.  As  a  characteristic  feature 
Kalhana  tells  us  that  even  night-soil  became  the  object  of  special  taxation.60 
While  this  misgovernment  spread  discontent  and  misery  through  the  land,  Harsa 
abandoned  himself  more  and  more  to  excesses  and  follies  of  all  kinds.  Extravagant 
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acts  recorded  by  Kalhana  show  the  ascendency  gained  over  him  by  shameless 
parasites  and  impostors,  and  furnish  unmistakable  proof  of  the  king’s  incipient 
insanity.61  Equally  characteristic  for  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  the  numerous  acts 
of  incest  which  he  committed  with  his  own  sisters  and  his  father’s  widows.62 

Some  enterprises  which  Harsa  undertook  in  the  midst  of  his  dissipations,  only 
served  to  show  the  progressive  decay  of  his  energy.  An  attempt  to  invade 
Kajapurl,  personally  led  by  Harsa,  ended  with  an  ignominious  retreat  before  the 
hill-fort  of  Prthvlgiri,  the  king’s  want  of  firmness  adding  as  much  to  the  failure  as 
the  treason  of  his  trusted  minister  Sunna.63  A  subsequent  expedition,  undertaken 
for  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Dugdhaghiita  which  guarded  the  pass  leading  into 
the  Dard  territory  of  the  Kisanganga  Valley  (the  present  Dud-khut),  ended  even 
more  disastrously.  An  early  fall  of  snow  induced  the  royal  forces  to  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat,  which  under  the  attack  of  the  Dards  ended  in  a  complete  rout.64 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Uccala  and  Sussala,  the  sons  of  Malla,  who  were 
descended  from  a  side  branch  of  the  Lohara  dynasty  and  destined  to  succeed  Harsa, 
first  brought  themselves  to  notice  bv  their  personal  bravery. 

106.  The  year  1099  which  followed  this  defeat,  brought  new  calamities 
upon  the  land.  While  a  plague  was  raging  and  robbers  everywhere  infesting  the 
country,  there  occurred  a  disastrous  flood  which  brought  on  a  famine  and  universal 
distress.65  The  fiscal  exactions  of  the  king,  however,  continued  unabated.  It  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  stifle  the  unrest  created  by  these  oppressions  that  Harsa 
then  proceeded  to  a  relentless  persecution  of  the  Damaras  or  feudal  landholders 
throughout  the  Valley,  most  of  whom  at  the  time  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tribal  division  of  the  Lavanyas  (preserved  in  the  modern  ‘  Kram’  Lun i).66-  Kalhana 
records  revolting  details  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  under  the  king’s  orders,  of 
arches  and  garlands  made  of  Damara  heads,  etc. 

The  Damaras  of  the  Kramarajya  division  had  united  and  were  offering 
effective  resistance  to  their  persecutors,  when  the  king’s  suspicion  was  aroused 
against  Uccala  and  Sussala  as  possible  claimants  of  the  crown.  Learning  that 
their  murder  was  planned,  the  two  brothers  fled  at  night  from  S'rmagar  in  the 
autumn  of  1100  and  escaped  with  the  help  of  Damaras.67  Uccala,  the  elder,  found 
a  refuge  with  Samgramapala  in  Kajapurl,  while  Sussala  betook  himself  to  Kalha, 
the  chief  of  the  neighbouring  hill-tract  of  'Kalinjara.  Harsa’s  futile  attempts  to 
possess  himself  of  the  person  of  Uccala  only  helped  to  increase  the  latter’s 
importance.  The  rebellious  Damaras  now  opened  negotiations  with  Uccala  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  claim  the  crown,  and  Uccala  readily  responded.  His  claims 
were  based  on  genealogical  facts,  which  Kalhana  has  taken  care  to  explain  to  us 
fully,  and  which  will  be  found  illustrated  by  the  pedigree  of  the  Lohara  family 
shown  in  Appendix  II. 68  We  see  from  it  that  Uccala  was  through  Jassaruja, 
Gunga,  and  Malla,  the  fourth  direct  descendant  from  Kantiraja,  the  brother  of 
Didda  and  uncle  of  King  Samgrfimaraja  of  Kasmir. 

Uccala,  after  having  been  joined  by  a  small  number  of  exiled  Damaras,  boldly 
set  out  for  Kasmir,  and  shook  off  the  troops  with  which  the  scheming  Samgramapala 
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had  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  escape.  Meeting  with  no  resistance  at  Lohara, 
Uccala  marched  across  the  mountains  in  the  month  of  Vaisakha,  A.D.  1101,  and 
owing  to  his  unexpected  appearance  at  a  season  when  the  Tosfinaidan  route  is 
ordinarily  still  closed  by  snow,  easily  surprised  and  captured  the  Kasmirian  frontier 
guard.09  Damaras  and  disaffected  hill-men  joined  the  pretender’ from  all  sides,  and 
aided  by  the  delay  and  indecision  of  the  king’s  officers  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
union  with  the  assembled  Damara  force  it^Kramarajya.  Uccala  then  successfully 
led  his  host  against  the  governor  Ananda,  who  commanded  in  that  tract  and 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  plateau  of  Parihasapura.  The  king,  roused  to 
activity  by  the  near  approach  of  danger,  then  attacked  the  pretender  and  obtained 
a  victory.  Uccala  escaped  with  difficulty,  while  many  of  his  followers  found  their 
death  before  and  within  the  temple  quadrangles  of  Parihasapura.70 

While  Uccala,  left  unpursued  by  Harsa,  was  engaged  in  again  collecting  the 
Damaras  of  Kramarajya  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Valley,  the  king’s  power 
was  seriously  shaken  in  Madavarajya,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Valley,  by  the 
attack  of  Sussala.  Aided  by  Kalha,  this  prince  successfully  fought  his  way 
through  the  frontier  guard-station  of  S'urapura  (Hiir?por),  on  the  Plr  Pantaal  route, 
and  drove  the  royal  forces  before  him  in  the  direction  of  the  capital.71  Though 
subsequently  checked  by  the  brave  Candraraja,  Harsa ’s  newly-appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  Sussala’s  diversion  had  the  important  result  of  enabling  Uccala  to  resume 
the  offensive.  Avoiding  the  open  plain,  where  the  king’s  mounted  troops  could 
assert  their  superiority,  the  Diimaras  under  Uccala  marched  across  the  mountains 
into  the  Sind  Valley  or  Lahara.  There  they  won  a  complete  victory  over  the  king’s 
forces,  which  opened  to  them  the  road  to  the  capital ;  while  marching  upon  it 
Uccala  received  the  Abhiseka  from  the  Brahmans  of  Hiranyapura,  the  presentRanyil.73 

107.  While  the  rebel  forces  were  thus  drawing  round  S'rlnagar  from  the 
north,  confusion  and  disaffection  reigned  in  Harsa’s  council.  The  ministers  had  no 
better  advice  to  offer  to  the  dispirited  king  than  a  speedy  retreat  to  the  mountain 
fastness  of  Lohara,  the  original  home  of  his  family.  This  advice  the  doomed  king 
rejected  in  scorn,  and  subsequently  even  recalled  his  son  Bhoja  after  he  had  already 
started  for  that  safe  refuge.73  Open  desertion  to  the  pretender  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  troops,  and  treason  became  ripe  also  among  the  officials  and  royal  attendants. 
In  this  critical  situation  the  wrath  of  the  deluded  king  turned  upon  the  innocent 

Malla,  the  father  of  Uccala  and  Sussala,  who,  leading  the  life  of  a  recluse,  had 

peacefully  remained  in  the  city.  Harsa  had  him  ruthlessly  attacked  and  killed. 
Kalhana  gives  a  spirited  account  of  how  his  widow  Nanda,  who  had  been  watching 
from  a  high  terrace  the  camp-fires  of  her  sons  gleaming  far  away  in  the  north  and 
south,  burned  herself  after  Malla’s  death,  invoking  their  revenge  upon  the  head  of 
his  murderer.74 

The  news  of  this  crime,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  vadi  of  the  Bhadrapada 
month,  1101,  enraged  the  rebel  princes  and  made  them  increase  their  efforts. 

Sussala,  who  was  operating  from  the  south-east,  threw  himself  upon  Vij  ayes  vara, 

and  defeating  the  king’s  troops  there  under  Candraraja,  forced  the  remainder  to 
surrender.  He  then  marched  eagerly  upon  S'rlnagar,  spurred  on  by  the  hope  of 
securing  the  crown  for  himself.  His  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  city 
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from  the  south  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  Bhoja,  Harsa’s  brave  heir- 
apparent,  managed  to  beat  off.7"'  But  while  he  was  still  resting  from  the  combat  by 
his  father’s  side,  word  came  that  Uccala  had  penetrated  into  the  city  from  the  north. 
The  treachery  of  the  town-prefect  Naga,  who  commanded  there,  had  opened  to  the 
pretender  the  narrow'  passage  which  is  left  in  the  natural  defences  of  the  city  on 
that  side,76  and  soon  the  Damaras,  led  to  the  attack  by  the  valiant  Janakacandra 
of  Lahara,  set  foot  on  the  bridge  leading  over  the  river  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace. 

The  king  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  onslaught  at  the  bridge-head.  His 
fighting  elephant  was  wounded,  and  turning  back  upon  his  own  force  caused  a 
panic.  Harsa  managed  to  retire  across  the  bridge  to  the  palace,  but  the  fire  which 
the  Damaras  laid  to  adjoining  buildings,  soon  forced  him  to  leave  it  with  the 
mounted  troops  that  remained  around  him.77  Seventeen  ladies  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  among  them  the  chief  queen  Vasantalekhfi,  who  was  a  princess  of  the  Sahi 
house,  burned  themselves  on  a  pavilion  of  the  palace  from  which  they  had  watched 
the  approaching  doom.78  Then  the  palace  was  sacked  and  set  on  fire  by  plundering 
Damaras  who  were  joined  by  the  city-mob. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  die  fighting,  but  paralyzed  by  his  misfortune  could 
not  nerve  himself  for  a  resolute  step.  As  swayed  by  the  conflicting  counsels  of 
his  confidants  he  moved  about  helplessly,  more  and  more  of  the  remaining  troops 
deserted.  Others  who  were  faithfully  attached  to  him,  Hai\sa  himself  despatched 
to  follow  up  his  son  Bhoja,  who  had  previously  fled  with  a  few  attendants. 
Among  those  sent  on  this  futile  errand  was  also  the  faithful  Canpaka,  Kalhana’s 
father,  whose  departure  at  this  critical  time  the  Chronicler  has  taken  special  care 
to  explain  to  us.79  Curiously  enough  Uccala,  after  seeing  the  palace  burned,  had 
retired  again  to  the  right  river  bank,  and  by  this  want  of  prompt  resolve  had  left 
Harsa  another  chance  of  escape.  But  the  doomed  king  failed  to  make  use  of  it. 
His  soldiers  dispersed,  and  after  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
houses  of  various  grandees,  he  found  himself  deserted  by  all  but  his  devoted 
personal  attendant  Prayaga,  and  Mukta,  a  cook  of  one  of  Canpaka’s  followers.80 

Kalhana  gives  us  a  pathetic  description  of  the  unfortunate  king’s  flight  from 
the  city  by  night  and  in  pouring  rain.  Its  interest  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
evident  fact  that  Kalhana,  as  already  explained  above,  had  derived  his  detailed 
account  of  these  closing  scenes  of  Harsa’s  life  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  only 
surviving  witness,  the  menial  of  his  father’s  household.81  Neglecting  in  a  fatal 
confusion  of  mind  the  last  means  of  reaching  a  safe  retreat,  the  king  was  ultimately 
driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  miserable  hut  of  a  low-class  mendicant  in  some 
locality  near  the  right  river  bank  below  STlnagar.82  "While  in  hiding  there,  next 
day  Harsa  suffered  the  fresh  grief  of  hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of  Bhoja,  who 
had  been  treacherously  murdered  on  his  flight  by  his  own  servant.  In  utmost 
anguish  and  exhausted  by  hunger  he  then  passed  a  second  night  in  the  mendicant’s 
hut,  constantly  fearing  betrayal.83  He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Prayaga’s  efforts  to 
obtain  food  in  their  desperate  straits  led  to  the  king’s  refuge  becoming  known  to  a 
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supporter  of  Uccala.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  capture  or  kill  him.  When  Harsa 
saw  the  hut  surrounded,  he  made  Mukta,  the  cook,  leave  him  and  prepared  to  sell 
his  life  dearly.  Then,  after  a  desperate  resistance  which  redeemed  the  disgrace  of 
his  fall  and  flight,  Harsa  together  with  Prayaga  was  slain  fighting,  on  the  5th  day 
of  the  bright  half  of  Bhadrapada,  a.d.  1101.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-two 
years.8'4  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  before  Uccala,  who  had  it  burned,  while 
his  body,  naked  like  that  of  a  pauper,  was  cremated  by  a  compassionate  wood- 
dealer. 

Kalhana  in  closing  his  account  of  Harsa’s  tragic  end  gives  us  the  king’s 
horoscope,  and  explains  how  it  foretold  that  he  would  become  a  destroyer  of  his 
own  family.  But  the  birth-date  of  Harsa,  as  recorded  by  Kalhana  himself,  is  not 
in  agreement  with  the  astrological  data  of  the  horoscope,  and  it  is  thus  evident 
that  the  latter,  as  might  a  priori  be  suspected,  was  fabricated  after  the  event. 8j 


Harsa  killed 
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SECTION  YI. — THE  SECOND  LOHARA  DYNASTY. 

108.  Kalinina’s  narrative  of  the  half  century  of  Kasrnlr  history,  which  lies 
between  the  fall  of  Harsa  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Chronicle,  fills  not 
less  than  3449  S'lokas  and  thus  forms  close  on  one-half  of  the  whole  work.  We 
have  already  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  diffuseness, 
which  neither  the  importance  nor  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  events  described  can 
justify  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  reader.  The  advantages  of  this 
lengthy  treatment  have  also  been  already  indicated.  They  lie  chiefly  in  the 
authenticity  and  ample  detail  of  the  picture  which  Kalhana  has  given  us  here  of 
contemporary  Kasnnr  in  its  political  and  social  aspects.  The  object  of  our  present 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  Book  viii.  cannot  be  an  analysis  of  these  details,  but 
only  a  synopsis  of  the  lea, ding  events  of  the  period  and  of  those  incidents  which 
help  us  best  to  realize  the  conditions  of  contemporary  life.  We  must  endeavour 
to  condense  our  abstract,  as  otherwise  we  should  experience  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
sight  of  the  main  course  of  events  and  the  true  points  of  interest  amidst  the 
maze  of  court  intrigues  and  petty  affairs  of  state  and  war  which  Kalhana  details  to 
us  in  such  indiscriminate  profusion. 

In  the  race  for  Harsa’s  crown,  Uccala,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Malla,  Uccala 

had  proved  successful.  But  his  position  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  (A-D'  1101-11). 
very  precarious.  The  leaders  of  the  Damaras,  to  whose  rebellion  he  owed  the 
throne,  behaved  as  the  true  rulers  in  the  land,  and  Sussala,  his  ambitious  younger 
brother,  was  ready  to  rise  against  him.  In  order  to  secure  safety  from  Sussala,  he 
ceded  to  him  the  'Lohara  territory  as  an  independent  cliiefship.1  Against  the  great 
feudal  landholders,  Uccala  protected  himself  by  a  dexterous  use  of  Macchiavellian 
policy.  By  fomenting  among  them  jealousy  and  mutual  suspicion,  he  secured  the 
murder  or  exile  of  their  most  influential  leaders,  without  himself  incurring  the 
odium.  Then,  reassured  in  his  own  position,  he  openly  turned  upon  the  Damaras 
and  forced  them  into  disarmament  and  submission.2 

S4  vii.  1717.  85  Compare  note  vii.  1719-20. 
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Kalhana’s  description  shows  Uccala,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  capable 
and  fairly  energetic  ruler.  His  considerate  regard  for  the  common  people  and  his 
liberality  are  particularly  praised.3  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  lower  classes  as  a  safeguard  against  feudal  turbulence  and 
ambition,  that  he  carried  out  a  systematic  persecution  of  officials  ( Jcayastha ),  which 
Kalhana  describes  with  humour  and  evident  relish.4  Uccala’s  sense  of  justice 
and  his  skill  in  administering  it  are  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  affecting  petty  trade  at  the 
period.5  Kalhana  does  not  hide  from  us  the  defects  in  Uccala’s  character,  among 
which  jealousy  of  personal  merits  in  others  and  harshness  of  temper  and  speech 
seem  to  have  been  prominent.6  The  pleasure  lie  took  in  forcing  those  who  excited 
his  jealousy  into  bloody  combats  with  each  other,  was  due  as  much  to.  innate 
cruelty  as  to  cunning  policy. 

Not  much  time  passed  before  Uccala’s  throne  was  threatened  by  an  invasion 
of  .Sussala,  who  swept  down  from  the  mountains  of  Lohara  to  oust  his  brother. 
But  Uccala  was  on  the  alert,  and  after  a  short  campaign  Sussala  was  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  Dard  territory  from  where  he  regained  his  own  hills  with  difficulty.7 
The  attempts  of  other  pretenders  proved  even  more  futile.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  grew  up  abroad  a  dangerous  claimant  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of 
Bhiksacara,  the  young  son  of  Bhoja  and  a  grandson  of  Harsa.  Uccala  had  spared 
the  child  at  the  time  of  his  usurpation,  and  had  him  brought  up  at  his  own  court. 
Subsequently,  when  the  boy  excited  his  suspicion,  he  endeavoured  to  have  him 
put  out  of  the  way.  But  Bhiksacara  was  saved  by  a  relative  of  his  family  and 
taken  to  the  court  of  Naravarman,  of  Malava,  who  gave  him  shelter.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Naravarman,  one  of  the  later  Paramara  princes,  is  shown  by 
inscriptional  record  to  have  ruled  Malava  in  a.d.  1 104/5 .8  The  escape  of  Bhiksacara 
is  placed  by  Kalhana  about  the  same  time,  when  Sussala  had  a  son  bom,  Jayasimha, 
the  future  king  (a.d.  1105/6). 9 

The  birth  of  Jayasirnha  is  said  to  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  brothers.  But  while  peace  was  thus  secured  to  the  land  a  conspiracy 
developed  which  was  destined  to  bring  Uccala’s  reign  to  a  violent  close.  It  was 
started  by  the  city-prefect  Chudda  and  his  brothers,  who,  though  born  in  humble 
circumstances,  were  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  royal  power.  Their  pretensions 
were  based  on  their  alleged  descent  from  Kiimadeva,  the  grandfather  of  King 
Yasaskara.10  The,  conspirators  secured  the  adherence  of  several  high  officials 
whom  Uccala  had  dismissed  and  otherwise  slighted,  and  laid  a  plot  for  the  king’s 
life  which  at  last  proved  successful.  They  attacked  the  king  at  night  in  the 
palace,  as  unarmed  and  attended  only  by  a  few  followers  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
seraglio.  Uccala  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  his 
numerous  assailants  and  cruelly  murdered  (December  8th,  A.D.  1  111).11 

109.  Badda,  a  brother  df  Chudda,  seated  himself  the  same  night  on  the 
blood-stained  throne,  assuming  the  name  of  S'ankharaja,  but  held  it  only  till  the 
following  morning.12  Kalhana’s  narrative,  after  relating  Uccala’s  murder,  shows  a 
lacuna  which  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  exactly  what  happened  immediately  after 
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the  murder.  We  see,  however,  that  Radda’s  and  his  fellow-conspirators’  overthrow 
was  effected  by  Gargacandra,  the  leading  Damara  of  the  Laliara  district,  who  under 
the  special  favour  of  Uccala  had  gained  great  power.13  Gargacandra  after  a  short 
struggle  overpowered  the  traitors  and  avenged  his  master’s  death  in  the  blood  of 
Radda  and  his  chief  followers. 

As  soon  as  Gargacandra  had  arranged  for  the  burning  of  Uccala’s  queens  he 
looked  about  for  a  successor  to  the  crown.  Finding  no  one  fit  to  act  as  regent  for 
Uccala’s  infant-son,  he  then  quickly  had  Salhana,  a  half-brother  of  Uccala, 
crowned  as  king.11  Sussala,  who  had  received  news  of  his  brother’s  murder,  one 
day  and  a  half  after  the  occurrence,  had  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Kasmlr  to 
assert  his  claim.  He  was  still  on  the  march  when  Gargacandra’s  messenger  met 
him  with  the  report  of  the  subsequent  events.  Undismayed  Sussala  pushed 
forward,  but  found  himself  at  Huskapura  opposed  by  Gargacandra’s  troops.  The 
small  force  with  which  Sussala  had  undertaken  his  adventurous  march,  proved 
unequal  to  the  contest,  and  Sussala  had  to  flee.  He  escaped  with  difficulty  down 
the  Vitasta  Valley,  and  reaching  the  Kasmlr  frontier  at  Vlranaka,  regained  Lohara 
by  difficult  marches  across  the  snow-covered  mountains.15 

Salhana,  indolent  and  helpless,  proved  a  mere  puppet  by  the  side  of  Garga¬ 
candra,  ‘  the  king-maker,’  who  was  the  true  power  in  the  land.  While  anarchy 
reigned  throughout  the  country,  Salhana,  with  his  brother  Lothana,  indulged  in 
low  pleasures  at  the  capital.16  Rival  grandees,  with  the  king’s  connivance,  openly 
attacked  Gargacandra  there,  but  failed  to  destroy  his  predominance.  Retiring  to 
the  Sind  Valley,  the  seat  of  his  power,  the  Damara  leader  then  opened  negotiations 
with  Sussala.17  The  latter  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  favourable  moment.  He 
entered  the  Valley  through  Varahamula,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  troops  which 
Salhana  had  sent  against  him.  After  accepting  two  daughters  of  Gargacandra  as 
brides  for  himself  and  his  son  Jayasimha,  Sussala  occupied  the  capital  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  besiege  Salhana  in  the  palace.  After  a  day  passed  in  apprehension  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Gargacandra,  some  resolute  followers  of  Sussala  at  last 
broke  into  the  barricaded  palaee  and  made  Salhana  prisoner  (Vaisakha,  A.D.  1112). 
His  reign  had  lasted  not  fully  four  months.18 

Sussala’s  character  is  described  by  Kalhana  as  resembling  that  of  Uccala  in 
many  points.19  But  his  long  fruitless  struggles  seem  to  have  added  to  his  natural 
harshness  and  to  have  developed  a  leaning  towards  cruelty,  which  the  Chronicler 
does  not  attempt  to  palliate.  The  end  of  his  brother  was  a  warning  example  and 
fully  justified  the  suspicion  with  which  Sussala  surrounded  himself.  But  this,  as 
well  as  another  safeguard  he  adopted — the  hoarding  of  treasures  in  the  family- 
stronghold,  Lohara — naturally  impaired  his  popularity.  His  rule  was  one  long 
succession  of  internal  troubles,  caused  by  rebellions  of  powerful  Damaras  whom 
Sussala  in  vain  endeavoured  to  subdue  completely. 

Within  one  month  of  his  entry  into  S'rinagar  Sussala  had  to  face  a  dangerous 
rising  of  Gargacandra  and  his  influential  relatives  who  owned  large  estates  in 
districts  outside  Lahara.  The  king  had  to  carry  Gargacandra’s  fortified  seats  in 
regular  sieges  before  he  could  force  this  great  feudal  lord  into  submission.20  Safe 
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from  Gargacandra’s  side,  he  was  then  able  to  proceed  to  the  Lohara  castle,  where 
he  imprisoned  Salhana  and  Lothana,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  neighbouring  hill-tracts.  Sahasramangala  and  other  nobles  whom  Sussala  had 
exiled,  then  attempted  his  overthrow  by  incursions  from  the  Cinab  Valley.21  But 
their  efforts  soon  lost  importance  when  a  serious  pretender  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
the  person  of  Bhiksacara,  Harsa’s  grandson.  The  young  prince,  whose  escape  to 
the  court  of  Naravarman  of  Malava  has  already  been  mentioned,  fell  in  at  Kuru- 
ksetra  (Thanesvar)  with  a  party  of  hill-chiefs  from  Campa,  Vallapura,  and  the 
adjacent  valleys,  who  were  on  a  pilgrimage  to  that  Tirtha.22  The  chiefs  espoused 
the  cause  of.  the  youthful  claimant  of  the  Kasmir  throne,  and  formed  marriage 
alliances  with  him.  But  the  invasion  they  planned  into  Kasmir  was  frustrated  by 
internal  feuds,  and  Bhiksacara  for  a  time  had  to  abandon  his  ambitious  aim.23 

110.  Sussala  seems  to  have  utilized  the  short  interval  of  comparative  rest  to 
increase  his  resources  by  a  more  exacting  revenue  administration.  For  this  purpose 
he  raised  the  Kayastha  Gauraka  to  the  prime  ministership,  and  allowed  a  free  hand 
to  his  class-fellows  whose  oppression  benefited  his  treasury,  but  also  fostered  dis- 
Operations  against  content.24  About  the  year  1117  Sussala  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  curb  the 
Gargacandra.  power  of  Gargacandra,  against  whom  his  suspicion  had  been  aroused  by  intrigues. 

For  this  purpose  he  raised  a  rival  in  Mallakostha,  a  Damara  of  Lahara,  who  was 
an  enemy  of  Gargacandra.  After  several  encounters  the  latter  was  brought  to  bay 
high  up  in  the  Sind  Valley  and  forced  to  surrender.25  When  some  months  later 
his  position  in  Lahara  had  become  untenable  owing  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
•  rival  Mallakostha,  Gargacandra  repaired  to  the  royal  court.  Sussala  then  took 

an  early  opportunity  of  imprisoning  him  together  with  his  three  sons,  his  own 
brothers-in-law,  and  finally  had  them  all  strangled  (a.d.  1118) ,26 

In  the  same  year  Sussala  led  an  expedition  against  Somapala,  chief  of  Kiija- 
purl,  who  had  invited  the  pretender  Bhiksacara  to  his  court.  Though  successful  in 
the  attack  on  Kajapuri,  Sussala  failed  to  establish  there  Nagapala,  Somapala’s 
brother  and  rival,  and  after  an  occupation  of  seven  months  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Rising  of  Paniaras,  Kasmir  in  the  spring  a.d.  1119. 27  The  discontent  created  by  ill-advised  measures 
of  administration  and  oppressive  imposts  first  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  within 
the  Lahara  district.  The  imprisonment  of  prominent  Damaras  who  happened  to 
be  in  Sussala’s  power,  failed  to  allay  the  general  unrest.  Prthvihara,  a  valiant 
Damara,  formed  a  league  of  territorial  lords  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Valley,  and 
by  the  spring  of  the  year  1120  the  rising  of  the  Damaras  was  general.28  While  the 
Brahmans,  exasperated  by  these  troubles,  vainly  held  their  solemn  fasts,  Sussala’s 
troops  suffered  repeated  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  When  their  attacks 
threatened  the  capital,  the  enraged  Sussala  had  the  Damaras  whom  he  held  as 
hostages  executed  with  provoking  cruelty.29  Mallakostha  then  brought  Bhiksacara, 
who  had  approached  from  the  Cinab  Valley,  into  Kasmir,  and  thus  gave  the  revolt 
unity  and  a  well-defined  object.  Sussala’s  injudicious  conduct  disheartened  his 
officers  and  troops,  while  the  populace  of  the  capital,  whose  fickleness  and  credulity 
Kalhana  describes  with  much  humour,  was  clamouring  for  the  advent  of  the 
pretender.30 
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A  fresh  victory  of  Prthvihara  induced  Sussala  prudently  to  send  away  his  family 
to  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Lohara  castle.  In  the  month  of  S  ravana  Bhiksacara  joined 
Mallakostha  in  the  Sind  Valley,  and  soon  after  the  ring  of  the  rebel  forces  closed 
around  Srinagar.31  During  the  intermittent  siege  which  followed,  Sussala  defended 
the  city  with  valour,  and  the  Damaras,  notwithstanding  isolated  successes  in  the 
environs,  failed  to  penetrate  the  defences  of  the  capital.  In  one  engagement  the  loss 
of  the  rebels  is  put  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,3-  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  fighting  must  have  been  serious  notwithstanding'  the  long-protracted  crisis. 
Inside  the  city  Sussala  had  to  contend  with  Brahman  assemblies  which,  by  holding 
solemn  fasts,  endeavoured  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  Treachery,  too,  was 
ripe  among  the  troops  and  their  leaders,  and  desertions  to  the  rebels  were  of  daily 
occurrence.33  Dissensions  among  the  latter  delayed  the  catastrophe  ;  but  ultimately 
an  emeute  of  soldiers  in  the  city  itself  forced  Sussala  to  look  to  his  personal  safety. 
On  the ’6th  vadi  of  Margasiras,  1120,  Sussala  marched  out  of  S'rTnagar  followed 
by  some  faithful  troops,  and  after  bribing  dangerous  opponents  on  the  road  to  gain  a 
free  passage,  ultimately  reached  Lohara  with  a  few  attendants.31  On  Sussala’s 
departure  the  officials  and  troops  in  S  rinagar  made  common  cause  with  the 
Damaras,  and  Bhiksacara  was  in  triumph  installed  as  king. 

111.  The  restoration  of  Harsa’s  lineage  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration. 
Bhiksacara,  inexperienced  and  sensual  by  nature,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  tasting 
the  pleasures  of  his  newly-gained  throne  to  concern  himself  with  its  safety.35  The 
people  throughout  the  land  were  at  tbe  mercy  of  Damara  bands,  who  brooked  no 
control,  while  rival  ministers  contended  in  the  capital  for  what  was  left  of  regal 
power.  The  jealousy  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Damaras,  Prthvihara  and  Malla¬ 
kostha,  led  to  violent  quarrels  which  increased  the  confusion  reigning  in  all  affairs 
of  state.  Trade  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  money  became  scarce.36  In  the  midst  of 
such  troubles  Bimba,  Bhiksacara’s  prime  minister,  led  an  expedition  against 
Lohara.  He  secured  the  alliance  of  Somapala,  the  chief  of  Bajapurl,  and  was  joined 
also  by  a  force  of  ‘  Turuskas,’  i.e.  Muhammadans,  under  Sahara  (Persian  Sdldr  ?) 
Vismaya.37  In  Vaisakha,  1121,  Sussala  met  the  invaders  at  Parnotsa,  the  present 
Punch,  south  of  Lohara,  and  routed  them  completely.  Joined  bv  the  Kasmlrian 
soldiers  who  quickly  deserted  Bimba,  Sussala  then  started  on  the  march  to 
reconquer  Kasmir.  His  return  was  eagerly  awaited  by  the  people,  who  had  lost 
their  illusions  about  Bhiksacara’s  rule.  Brahman  assemblies,  attended  by  numerous 
Purohita-corporations,  held  solemn  fasts  directed  against  him,  and  the  helpless 
prince,  who  had  no  resources,  failed  to  appease  them.38  On  Sussala’s  approach 
many  of  Bhiksacara’s  former  partisans  came  over  to  him.  Marching  rapidly  from 
Huskapura  Sussala  unexpectedly  appeared  before  S'rlnagar,  and  unopposed  by 
Bhiksacara,  once  more  entered  his  capital  after  an  absence  of  little  over  six  months 
(Jyaistha,  1121). 39 

The  ousted  pretender  then  retired  under  Prthvihara’s  protection  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Somapala,  where  he  established  himself  at  Pusyananada  (the  present 
Pusiana),  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Plr  Pantsal  Pass.  From  this  convenient 
place  of  refuge  Prthvihara  made  soon  a  fresh  irruption,  and  securing  the  help  of 
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some  Damaras  whom  Sussala  had  failed  to  win  over,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
royal  troops  at  Vijayesvara.'40  The  victorious  Damaras  burned  the  famous  temple 
of  Cakradhara,  in  which  many  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had  sought  an  asylum 
— an  act  of  sacrilege  which  Kalhana  declares  the  turning  point  in  Bhiksacara’s 
fortune.41 

During  the  fights  which  followed  this  event,  Bhiksacara  acquired  military 
experience  and  displayed  personal  bravery.  But  the  repeated  successes  he  gained 
over  Sussala’s  troops  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  for  his  increasing  energy  and 
strength  roused  apprehensions  among  his  Damara  partisans,  who  thought  their 
own  interests  best  protected  by  a  continuance  of  the  civil  war.4-  Sussala  turned 
this  disposition  of  the  hostile  Damaras  to  his  own  advantage,  and  ultimately 
forced  Bhiksacara  to  retreat  again  to  Pusyauanada  for  the  winter.  Sussala  used 
this  respite  to  free  himself  by  imprisonment  or  exile  of  those  Kasmirian  ministers 
and  troop-leaders  whose  treachery  he  had  learned  to  fear  by  experience,  and  replaced 
them  by  foreigners.43  Early  in  1122  Bhiksacara  returned  with  his  adherents. 
Sussala,  after  gaining  some  advantages  near  Vijayesvara,  had  to  retire  to  STinagar, 
and  lost  heavily  on  his  passage  of  the  Gambhira  river.44  A  protracted  siege  of 
S'rlnagar  followed  during  which  Sussala  could  hold  his  own  only  owing  to  the 
devotion  and  courage  of  his  Rajput  condottieri,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
hill  regions  south  of  Kasmir  and  from  the  Panjab.45  A  great  assault  which  the 
Damaras  made  upon  the  city  from  the  south-east,  led  to  a  defeat  of  Bhiksacara  on 
the  Gopadri  hill  (Takht-i-Sulaiman).46  It ’did  not  break  the  Damara  power,  but 
allowed  Sussala  once  more  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  rest  of  the  year  passed 
over  fights  with  varying  fortune  in  different  parts  of  the  Valley. 

112.  The  following  year,  1123,  brought  still  greater  sufferings  for  the 
exhausted  country.  In  the  spring  the  host  of  Damaras  again  gathered  around 
S  rlnagar  and  a  desperate  siege  ensued.47  Its  horrors  were  increased  by  a  great 
conflagration,  which  laid  the  whole  city  in  ashes.48  Sussala,  in  this  critical 
situation,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  besieging  host,  but  found  himself  soon 
confronted  by  a  fresh  calamity.  The  fire  had  destroyed  the  great  food-stores 
containing  the  rice  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  population.49  As 
communication  with  the  villages  was  blocked  by  the  Damaras,  who  also  seized  the 
new  produce,  the  capital  underwent  a  terrible  famine  which  cost  many  lives. 

Sussala,  disheartened  by  so  many  calamities  and  the  death  of  his  favourite 
queen  Meghamanjari  which  occurred  at  that  time,  was  thinking  of  abdication. 
With  this  view  he  had  his  eldest  son  Jayasimha  brought  from  the  castle  of  Lohara 
and  crowned  as  king  on  the  first  day  of  Asad  ha,  1123.'°  Sussala,  however, 
changed  his  mind  and  retained  the  government  in  his  own  hands.  Owing  to  the 
denunciations  of  intriguers  he  subsequently  came  to  distrust  his  son,  and  even 
placed  him  under  surveillance.  After  Jayasimha’s  formal  coronation,  Sussala 
gradually  succeeded  in  effecting  at  least  an  outward  pacification  of  the  country. 
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He  was  aided  in  this  by  the  want  of  union  among  the  leading  Damaras,  and  at  last 
subdued  them  in  turn.  Bhiksacara,  however,  remained  at  large,  having  found  a 
refuge  with  some  of  his  Damara  supporters  in  the  S'amfila  district.51 

In  order  to  destroy  his  arch-enemy  Sussala  had  made  a  secret  pact  witli 
Utpala,  the  treacherous  agent  of  ffikka,  a  powerful  baron  in  the  Devasarasa 
district.  Utpala  promised  to  kill  Bhiksacara  and  his  own  master.5-  In  reality, 
however,  he  informed  the  latter  of  the  king’s  intention  and  plotted  for  the  death  of 
Sussala.  By  the  intimacy  into  which  the  king  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
with  the  scheming  traitor,  he  himself  offered  the  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
the  design.  Not  heeding  the  warnings  of  his  trusted  servants,  he  received 
without  them  and  unattended  by  guards,  Utpala  and  some  other  conspirators,  and 
thus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  murderous  plot,  on  the  new  moon  day  of  Phalguna, 
1128. 53  Though  the  number  of  Utpala’s  accomplices  was  small,  a  general  stampede 
of  the  royal  guards  and  attendants  ensued,  which  allowed  the  murderers  not  only 
to  retreat  in  safety,  but  to  carry  off  their  victim’s  head  as  well  as  his  body. 

It  appears  from  Kalhana’s  narrative  that  Jayasimha  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  in  the  capital,  but  in  a  residence  distant  from  the  royal  palace.  To  assure 
his  safety  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  and  called  to  his  help  Paheacandra, 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Gargacandra’s  estates  in  Laliara.51  On  the  day 
following  the  murder,  Bhiksacara  was  marching  on  S'rlnagar,  but  heavy  snowfall 
delayed  him  on  the  road,  and  in  the  meantime  Paficacandra  joined  the  new  king. 
His  sudden  attack  threw  Bhiksacara’s  rapidly-gathered  host  into  disorder,  and 
their  flight  left  Jayasimha  in  possession  of  the  capital.55  Trusty  officers  of  Sussala 
were  hurrying  towards  the  city  with  their  troops,  and  wheu  some  of  these  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  Damara  bands  which  infested  the 
roads,  Jayasimha’s  position  became  more  assured.50 

When  Bhiksacara,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  was  marching  upon  the  city 
with  the  collected  Damara  force,  Sujji,  the  best  of  Sussala’s  foreign  troop- leaders, 
met  him  on  the  bank  of  the  Gambhira  and  repulsed  him  with  great  loss.57  Other 
successes  of  the  royal  troops  followed,  and  as  Laksmaka,  Jayasimha’s  chief  adviser, 
brought  over  most  of  the  influential  Damaras  by  judicious  bribes,  Bhiksacara  was 
at  last  forced  to  retire  from  Kasmir.58  Within  four  months  of  Sussala’s  murder 
Jayasirnha  found  himself  at  least  nominally  master  of  the  land.  But  Kalhana 
justly  observes  that  the  elements  of  unrest,  “the  Damaras  who  were  like  kings,” 
had  remained  uncurbed,  while  the  resources  of  the  people  and  the  king  alike  were 
well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  preceding  struggles.59 

113.  Kalhana  when  attempting  a  description  of  Jayasimha’s  character,  justly 
insists  that  in  judging  of  his  conduct  and  achievements  as  a  ruler  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  found  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.00  Since  the  revolution,  which  had  brought  the  family  of  Malla  to  the 
throne,  the  land-holding  barons,  big  and  small,  had  obtained  a  share  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  even  in  times  of  comparative  peace  must  have  seriously  curtailed 
the  king’s  power  and  authority.  The  fortified  residences  of  the  Damaras,  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  term  upavcsana,  were,  like  the  castles  of  medieval  feudal  lords, 
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centres  of  territorial  divisions  in  which,  though  they  may  have  often  comprised 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  villages,  the  king’s  authority  could  assert  itself  only  by 
armed  force  at  times  of  unrest.  This  condition  of  things  continued  for  centuries 
after  Kalhana’s  time,  far  into  the  Muhammadan  period,  and  its  recollection  still 
lingers  in  the  tradition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Kasmir.01 

Sussala’s  reign  of  sixteen  years  had  passed  in  a  succession  of  attempts  to 
break  the  power  of  the  territorial  barons  by  sheer  force  of  arms.  But  these 
endeavours,  notwithstanding  the  personal  courage  and  the  perseverance  which 
Sussala  had  displayed  in  them,  had  failed  in  their  object.  Jayasimha  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  open  rebellion,  when  the  land  was  still  suffering 
from  the  many  wounds  caused  by  the  preceding  struggles. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  ominous  predicaments,  he  was  able  to  secure  a 
footing  and  to  maintain  his  rule  for  twenty-seven  years  in  comparative  safety,  we 
must  ascribe  this  result  mainly  to  a  change  of  policy  closely  connected  with  his 
personal  character.  This  presents  itself  clearly  enough  in  Kalhana’s  detailed 
narrative.  We  see  from  it  that  what  Jayasiriiha  chiefly  relied  upon  in  his  initial 
struggles  and  subsequent  political  relations  was  cunning  diplomacy  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  intrigue.  Kalhana  has  nowhere  to  tell  us  of  acts  of  personal  bravery 
of  the  king,  but  on  the  other  hand  gives  us  ample  proof  of  his  skill  in  plotting  and 
of  his  self-possession.  By  the  side  of  these  qualities  we  note  a  conspicuous  want 
of  firmness  and  decision  which  accounts  for  the  ascendency  gained  over  the  king  by 
a  succession  of  favourites.  This  moral  defect,  probably,  also  prevented  him  from 
reaping  more  permanent  advantages  from  otherwise  well-designed  measures,  and 
may  explain  some  acts  of  striking  ingratitude  and  treachery  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  serious  political  motives. 

Laksmaka,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  the  early  period  of  Jaya¬ 
simha’s  reign,  had  purchased  a  brief  interval  of  peace  from  the  Damaras,  during 
which  Utpala,  Sussala’s  murderer,  was  captured  and  killed.  But  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  fresh  troubles  broke  out  and  Bhiksacara  returned  in  rapid  marches 
from  the  south/’3  The  measures  adopted  by  Sujji,  the  brave  commander-in-chief, 
discomfited  the  rebels  and  forced  the  pretender  once  more  to  retire.  Sujji,  however, 
himself  was  soon  driven  into  exile  through  the  jealousy  of  Laksmaka  and  other 
courtiers,  and  there  joined  in  the  schemes  which  Bhiksacara  and  other  refugees 
were  preparing  for  the  overthrow  of  Jayasirhlia. 6:!  Bhiksacara,  impatient  to  renew 
the  struggle,  proceeded  to  the  Kasmir  frontier  without  awaiting  Sujji,  and  was 
watching  for  the  rising  of  his  Damara  allies  when  the  approach  of  a  force,  sent 
against  him  by  Jayasimha,  obliged  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  castle  of 
Banasala  held  by  a  Khasa  chief,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  BanTial  Pass.01  There 
he  was  besieged  by  the  royal  troops  in  the  spring,  1130,  and  ultimately  betrayed 
by  the  Khasas  whom  Laksmaka  had  bribed.  The  Damaras,  who  had  followed  the 
royal  camp  with  treacherous  designs,  were  outwitted  or  bought  off  by  Laksmaka 
and  shamefully  abandoned  Bhiksacara  to  his  doom.  Deserted  by  the  Khasas  and 
his  own  followers,  the  unlucky  pretender  bravely  faced  the  soldiers  sent  for  his 
capture  and  sold  his  life  dearly.0’’ 

Jayasimha,  who  had  watched  the  issue  at  Vij  ayes  vara  from  a  safe  distance, 
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had  scarcely  received  the  cut-off  head  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy  when  news 
reached  him  of  an  unexpected  catastrophe  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  rival. 
Lothana,  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  his  brother  Salhaua  on  the  accession  of 
Sussala,  had  outlived  his  elder  brother,  and  was  still  kept  in  captivity  in  the 
Lohara  castle.  A  conspiracy  among  the  officials  in  charge  had  set  him  free  from 
his  fetters  one  night  while  the  trusted  commander  was  by  chance  absent.  When 
the  latter  hastened  back  in  the  morning  he  found  Lothana  crowned  as  king  and  in. 
possession  of  all  the  treasure  which  Sussala  had  hoarded  at  Lohara.66 

Jayasirinha,  realizing  the  danger  arising  from  the  loss  of  the  family  stronghold, 
despatched  a  considerable  force  under  Laksmaka  across  the  mountains  to  retake 
Lohara.  The  blockade  by  which  the  Kasnnrian  leaders  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
hill-fortress,  produced  no  result,  until  at  last  the  dangerous  summer  fevers  of  the 
surrounding  valleys  and  the  approach  of  a  force  from  Rajapuri,  led  by  Sujji,  obliged 
the  royal  troops  to  beat  a  retreat  towards  Kasmlr.67  On  the  difficult  mountain  route 
which  they  took  and  which,  owing  to  Kalhana’s  accurate  description,  I  was  still  able 
to  trace,  this  retreat  soon  developed  into  a  complete  rout.68  During  the  stampede  of 
the  Kasmirians,  whose  cowardice  and  previous  bravado  are  humorously  described, 
Laksmaka  was  made  a  captive.69  Of  those  who  escaped  to  Kasmlr,  thousands  are 
said  to  have  died  from  fatal  fevers  contracted  during  the  expedition.  Laksmaka 
was  subsequently  ransomed  from  the  chief  of  Rajapuri,  and  returning  to  Kasmlr 
resumed  his  position  as  Jayasiriiha’ s  chief  adviser. 

114.  Lothana,  who  thus  remained,  in  undisputed  possession  of  Lohara,  made 
Sujji  his  minister,  and  maintained  himself  with  his  help  for  a  time  against  the 
intrigues  by  which  Jayasiriiha  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost  possession.70  But 
already  in  the  following  winter  (Phalguna,  1131)  Lothana  was  deposed  by  a 
conspiracy  of  his  former  partisans  in  favour  of  Malhirjuna,  a  son  of  Sussala  and 
half-brother  of  Jayasiriiha,  who  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Lohara  castle.71 
Mallarjuna  proved  a  very  feeble  ruler  and  squandered  in  wanton  extravagance  the 
great  treasures  which  had  been  deposited  by  Sussala  at  Lohara.  In  fear  of  the 
troop3  which  Jayasiriiha  despatched  against  him,  Mallarjuna  agreed  to  pay  tribute.72 
His  position  at  Lohara  was  again  and  again  threatened  by  attacks  of  his  uncle,  the 
deposed  Lothana,  who  had  secured  the  support  of  the  powerful  Damara  refugee 
Kosthesvara,  a  son  of  Prthvihara.  The  latter,  profiting  by  these  feuds  between  uncle 
and  nephew,  established  himself  practically  as  master  in  the  valleys  around  Lohara, 
and  made  also  Malhirjuna’s  hold  on  the  castle  precarious.  Jayasiriiha  then  won  over 
Kosthesvara,  and,  seizing  the  favourable  opportunity,  sent  a  force  under  Sujji, 
whom  he  had  previously  recalled  to  Kasmlr  and  reinstated  in  his  offices,  to  retake 
Lohara.  Thereupon  Mallarjuna  abandoned  the  stronghold  and  fled  to  Rajapuri 
territory.73 

Sujji  did  not  long  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  recovered  Lohara.  For  Jaya- 
sirhha,  whom  the  calumnies  of  his  courtiers  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy  had  rendered 
suspicious  of  Sujji,  secretly  encouraged  intrigues  against  that  valiant  minister. 
When  Sujji  became  aware  of  these,  and  was  taking  counter-measures,  the  king 
himself  had  him  treacherously  murdered  through  one  of  his  own  officers  (a.d. 
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1133).74  '  When  the  foul  deed  was  done,  Jayasimha,  who  had  been  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  result,  breathed  freely  again,  and  turning  with  vigour  upon  the  relatives 
and  adherents  of  Sujji,  had  them  cruelly  killed.  The  murderer  of  Sujji,  Kularaja, 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  city-prefect,  while  Sanjapala,  Sujji’s  rival  and  the 
king’s  helpmate  in  the  plot,  was  raised  to  the  position  of  commandei’-in-chief.75 

Jayasimha  by  similar  means  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  Kosthesvara,  the 
powerful  Damara,  who  had  returned  to  Kasmlr.  The  attempt  at  murder  failed, 
but  after  some  fighting  the  Damara  was  obliged  to  flee  abroad,  where  he  joined 
Mallarjuna  on  the  occasion  of  a  Kuruksetra  pilgrimage.71’’  The  two  then  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  Kasmir,  and  for  this  purpose  betook  themselves  to  a  mountain 
plateau  on  the  Pir  Pantsal  Range.  When  their  roving  inroads  were  checked  by 
the  royal  troops  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  fastness,77  Kosthesvara  once 
more  made  peace  with  the  king,  and  Mallarjuna  fled  southwards.  On  his  retreat  he 
was  stopped  by  a  loyal  local  chief  in  Lohara  territory.78  The  description  of  the 
precautions  taken  Dy  the  envoy  whom  Jayasimha  sent  to  secure  the  pretender, 
shows  us  clearly  that  the  routes  through  the  mountains  forming  the  southern  border 
of  Kasmlr  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  marauding  Khasa  hill-men.79  Malhirjuna 
ignominiously  surrendered,  and  was  in  the  autumn,  1135,  safely  imprisoned  at 
S'rinagar. 

Jayasimha  next  succeeded  by  means  of  a  treacherous  attack  in  securing  the 
person  of  Kosthesvara  and  his  brother  Catuska,  and  subsequently  rid  himself  by 
murder  also  of  another  powerful  Damara,  Yijaya  of  Kalyanapura.80  About  this 
time  there  died  Citraratha  who  after  Sujji’s  death  had  been  Jayasimha’s  most 
influential  minister,  and  was  succeeded  by  S'rhgara.81  The  latter  had  risen  from  a 
humble  position  and  by  doubtful  means.  But  his  administration  appears  to  have 
been  effective,  and  to  this  we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  the  period  of  rest  which 
the  country  enjoyed  during  the  years  immediately  following. 

Kalhana  indicates  this  peaceful  interval  by  describing  the  various  act3  of  piety 
performed  by  Jayasimha,  and  the  numerous  pious  foundations  made  about  the  same 
period  by  ministers  and  others.83  It  is  characteristic  that  Jayasimha  himself  is 
mainly  praised  for  his  restorations  of  ruined  temples,  Mathas,.  etc.  This  form  of 
the  king’s  pious  activity  is  easily  understood  if  we  take  into  account  on  the  one 
hand  the  great  damages  which  the  long  civil  wars  and  consequent  neglect  must 
have  caused  to  sacred  buildings,  and  on  the  other  the  limited  extent  of  the  resources 
which  the  exhausted  land  could  furnish.  Of  the  structures  ascribed  to  the  various 
ministers  and  other  members  of  Jayasimha’s  court,  none  can  be  traced  in  ruins  or 
in  other  records,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  notwithstanding  Kalhana’s  fulsome 
praise  they  were  also  of  a  modest  description.  The  friendly  relations  with  distant 
foreign  kingdoms  which  Kalhana  mentions  in  the  same  connection  as  indications  of 
the  splendour  of  Jayasimha’s  rule  at  this  prosperous  period,  are,  however,  curiously 
attested  by  the  description  already  quoted  which  the  poet  Mahkha  gives  of  the 
Sabha  held  by  his  brother  Alamkilra,  one  of  Jayasimha’s  ministers.  Among  the 
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persons  present  there  are  introduced  to  us  the  ambassadors  of  Govindacandra,  king' 
of  Kanyakubja  or  Kanauj,  and  of  Aparaditva,  the  S'ilahara  prince  of  the  Konkan  ; 
both  of  these  rulers  are  known  to  ns  from  inscriptions.*3 

115-  Some  time  before  SVngara’s  deat  h,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  about  1140, 84 
Jayasimha  endeavoured  to  profit  by  troubles  which  had  broken  out  among  his  Dard 
neighbours  in  the  north  after  the  death  of  their  king,  Yasodhara,  in  order  to  extend 
his  power  in  the  direction  of  that  territory.85  The  attempt  proved  fruitless,  but 
induced  Viddaslha,  who  had  made  himself  ruler  over  the  Dards,  to  stir  up  trouble 
for  Jayasirhha  himself.  Encouraged  by  the  Dards  Lothana,  the  old  pretender, 
who  was  a  refugee  in  a  hill  tract  outside  Kasmir,  joined  in  1143  Alarhkaracakra,  a 
powerful  Diimara  in  the  district  of  Karnaha,  on  the  Upper  Kisanganga.  Relying 
on  the  help  of  the  neighbouring  Dards,  with  whose  chief  he  was  connected  by 
relationship,  this  cunning  territorial  baron  rose  in  open  rebellion,  nominally  for 
Lothana’s  cause.85  The  unrest  spread  from  the  Kisanganga  Valley  into  Kasmir 
proper  and  the  danger  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Damaras  obliged  Jayasirhha  to  take 
active  measures  for  the  capture  of  his  rival. 

Lothana,  who  was  accompanied  by  Vigraharaja,  a  half-brother  of  Jayasirhha, 
and  Bhoja,  a  son  of  King  Salhana,  at  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops  took  refuge 
in  S'irahsilakotta,  a  hill-castle  of  Alarhkaracakra  on  the  Kisanganga.87  In  this 
stronghold,  the  position  of  which  I  succeeded  in  tracing,  on  a  rocky  ridge  some 
miles  below  S'ardi  and  close  to  the  border  of  the  Dard  portion  of  the  Kisanganga 
Valley,  Lothana  and  his  princely  followers  underwent  a  memorable  siege  which 
Kalhana  describes  in  great  detail.  When  Dhanya,  Jayasirhha’s  minister,  had 
overcome  the  serious  difficulties  to  military  operations  arising  from  the  alpine 
climate  of  the  locality  and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  fort  was  closely  invested.88 
Alarhkaracakra.  its  owner  and  defender,  was  looking  upon  Lothana  and  his  relatives 
as  hostages  for  his  own  safety,  and  took  care  to  prevent  their  escape  when  it  might 
still  have  been  possible.  After  the  siege  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  food 
supplies  of  the  defenders  became  exhausted,  and  even  their  access  to  water  difficult. 
Bhoja,  the  most  active  of  the  rebel  princes,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  descend  the  precipitous  cliffs  which  •  guarded  the  fort 
towards  the  river,  and  secretly  again  sought  its  shelter.  The  hard-pressed  Damara 
then  agreed  to  purchase  the  raising  of  the  siege  by  delivering  up  Lothana  and 
Vigraharaja,  while  he  retained  Bhoja  for  future  eventualities.  Thus  these  two 
princes,  too,  came  into  the  power  of  Jayasirhha  (Phalguna,  1144). 89 

Bhoja  who,  after  the  betrayal  of  his  relatives,  saw  good  reason  to  distrust  the 
Damara’s  intentions,  managed  to  escape  from  the  latter’s  stronghold  with  a  few 
followers,  and  after  an  adventurous  journey  across  the  snow-covered  mountains  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  reached  the  Dard  territory  in  safety.90  Hospitably  received  by 
Viddaslha,  its  ruler,  he  then  received  the  offer  of  Rajavadana,  an  influential  and 
discontented  officer  of  Jayasiiiiha,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  his  favour.  Bhoja  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  pact,  and  soon  powerful  Damaras  like  Trillaka  and  Catuska 
were  in  open  revolt.91  While  the  king’s  ministers  were  attempting  to  suppress  the 
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83  See  note  viii.  2453  and  Report,  p.  51. 
s*  Compare  viii.  2481  for  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  S'vhgara’s  deatli  and  the  irruption  of 
Lothana. 

85  viii.  2454  sqq. 

80  viii.  248i  sqq. 


37  viii.  2492  sqq. 

83  For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  siege,  see  Note  L,  viii.  2492. 

89  viii.  2641. 

90  viii.  2704  snq. 

91  viii.  2718  sqq. 
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revolted  barons  and  disorder  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  land,  Bhoja 
approached  from  the  north  to  claim  the  cro.wn.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Dard 
king,  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  by  allied  Mleccha  chiefs  from  the  Upper  Indus. 
Rajavadana  guided  the  invading  force,  which  reached  unopposed  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yolur  lake.93  An  ill-advised  attack  of  the  Dards  met  with  a  check  and  produced 
confusion.  When  subsequent  intrigues  of  Naga,  a  personal  enemy  of  Rajavadana, 
had  spread  distrust  against  the  latter,  Bhoja’s  allies  turned  back  to  their  native 
hills,  and  finally  left  Bhoja  once  more  in  the  hands  of  Alarhkaracakra,  the  Damara.93 
These  events  took  place  in  the  autumn,  1144. 

Rajavadana  s  initial  success  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Trillaka  and  other 
influential  Damaras,  who  distrusted  him  as  he  was  not  one  of  their  own  class  They 
accordingly  put  up  another  leader  of  rebellion  in  Lothaka,  a  son  of  Sussala’s  old 
adversary,  Prtkvihara.  His  attack  coming  from  the  south  of  the  Valley  seriously 
threatened  Jayasirhha.  But  the  efforts  of  the  faithful  minister  Rilhana  led  to  a 
defeat  of  the  Damara  just  about  the  same  time  when  the  Dards  retreated.94 

116.  That  these  successes  were  not  sufficient  to  completely  reassure  the  king’s 
cause  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Riijavadana  and  the  rebellious  Damaras 
were  allowed  to  make  their  peace  and  to  retain  their  possessions.  Rajavadana  did 
not  abandon  his  intrigues,  and  in  order  to  levy  blackmail  from  the  king,  secured 
the  person  of  Bhoja  and  placed  him  in  a  Khasa  fort  situated  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Kramarajya.95  The  control  Rajavadana  thus  had  over  a  dangerous  rival 
prevented  Jayasimha  from  using  any  forcible  means  to  break  his  ascendency.  The 
winter,  1144-45,  passed  in  a  protracted  game  of  diplomatic  moves  between  the  king 
and  Rajavadana  in  which  Bhoja  formed  the  prize.  In  this  Rajavadana  had  the 
best,  for  he  not  only  kept  hold  of  the  pretender,  but  also  managed  to  rid  himself, 
with  the  direct  aid  of  the  beguiled  king,  of  Naga,  his  old  adversary.96  The  murder 
of  the  latter  in  the  royal  camp  caused  great  commotion  among  his  Damara  relatives 
who  now  flocked  to  Rajavadana’s  side.  It  also  alarmed  Bhoja,  who  thereupon 
endeavoured  to  assure  his  safety  by  secretly  treating  with  Jayasimha  for  his  own 
surrender. 

Kalhana’s  narrative,  which  in  these  concluding  portions  has  suffered  in 
clearness  owing  to  the  textual  defects  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,97  treats  us  in 
somewhat  wearisome  detail  to  all  petty  incidents  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
king  and  Bhoja.98  The  latter  distrusting,  not  without  good  reason,  Jayasimha’ s 
diplomacy,  insisted  on  Kalhanika,  the  chief-queen,  mediating  between  them  and 
acting  as  surety.99  This  role  was  accepted  by  the  queen,  who  moved  into  camp 
towards  the  north-western  frontier  district  to  receive  Bhoja  on  his  surrender.  This 
wras  not  effected  without  much  delay  and  mutual  alarms  ;  for  the  Damaras,  gathering- 
round  Rajavadana,  were  eager  for  a  fresh  revolt  and  unwilling  to  let  Bhoja  slip 
out  of  their  power.  When  the  royal  troops  sent  in  advance  to  receive  Bhoja  were 
at  last  within  close  reach  of  the  Damara  camp,  the  danger  of  an  open  conflict 
seemed  imminent.  Finally,  while  the  king’s  ministers  were  trembling  for  their 
safety,  Bhoja  put  an  end  of  the  strained  situation  by  open  flight  into  the  royal 
camp  (Jyaistha,  1145). 100 


92  viii.  2761  sqq. 

93  viii.  2844  sqq. 

94  viii.  2792-2840. 
99  viii,  2916  sqq. 

viii.  2962  sqq. 


97  Seo  above,  §§  42.  43. 
9S  viii.  3018  sqq. 

99  viii.  3063  sqq. 

100  viii.  3096-3179. 
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J ayasirnlia  received  his  relative,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  dangerous  rival, 
with  kindness  in  the  capital,  presented  him  to  the  royal  ladies  and  provided  for 
his  maintenance  on  a  scale  suited  to  his  rank.  Kalhana,  who  throughout  shows 
sympathy  for  Bhoja,  very  distinct  from  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  other 
pretenders,  Lothana  and  Mallarjuna,  draws  a  very  favourable  picture  of  his 
subsequent  conduct  at  Jayasirhha’s  court.101  When  Bhoja  had  made  his  peace 
with  Jayasirhha,  the  incipient  Damara  rising  collapsed.  The  powerful  Trillaka, 
whom  the  king  wished  to  curb,  resisted  at  first  with  success  the  open  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  royal  troops,  but  was  subsequently  forced  to  humbly  sue  for  his 
life.  Riijavadana,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  was  also  defeated,  but  bravely 
continued  the  struggle  until  treacherously  murdered  by  bravos  in  Jayasiriiha’s 
employ.103 

Disposing  by  similar  mean’s  of  other  Damara  leaders  whom  he  had  learned  to 
fear,  Jayasimha  seems  to  have  secured  peace  for  the  few  remaining  years  which  are 
dealt  with  in  Kalhana’s  work.  The  coronation  of  Gulhana,  Jayasiriiha’s  eldest 
son,  who  was  still  a  child,  as  ruler  of  Lohara,  took  place  at  this  time  and  was 
probably  intended  to  secure  his  succession  against  future  risks. ins  The  Chronicler 
then  records  the  death  of  several  royal  servants,  who  had  played  a  part  in  his 
previous  narrative,  and  furnishes  us  with  some  curious  glimpses  of  contemporary 
municipal  administration  in  the  obituary  of  Kularaja,  the  worthy  city-prefect,  who 
had  gained  this  position  by  his  services  at  the  murder  of  Sujji.104 

References  to  some  pious  endowments  of  Jayasirhha  are  followed  by  a  longer 
list  of  various  religious  foundations  made  by  members  of  his  court  and  their 
families.  This  list,  which  looks  like  a  supplement  to  the  one  previously  given, 
furnishes  some  indications  as  to  Kalhana’s  personal  connections,  and  is  of  interest 
also  as  mentioning  Marikha,  Kalhana’s  fellow-poet.105  The  concluding  verses  of 
Kalhana’s  work  are  devoted  to  an  encomium  on  Jayasirhha’s  queen  Radda  and 
his  children.106  The  four  sons,  who  were  born  to  him  from  Radda  besides  Gulhana, 
were  still  in  infancy.  The  names  of  three  of  them  taken  from  kings  prominent 
in  Kasmlr  tradition,  Jayaplda,  Lalitaditya,  Yasaskara,  must  curiously  remind  us 
of  the  grand  names  of  Roman  history  which  we  find  revived  in  the  last  reigns  of 
the  decaying  Empire.  Of  Jayasiriiha’s  daughters  one,  Menila,  was  married  to 
Bhupala,  the  young  chief  of  Rajapurl.  Ghatotkaca,  the  husband  of  Rajyasri, 
seems  to  have  been  a  princeling  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  to  have 
distinguished  himself  by  successful  raids  in  the  direction  of  Urasa  or  Hazara. 

The  brief  mention  of  these  exploits  closes  Kalhana’s  account  of  contemporary 
Kasmlr  history  which  brings  us  down  to  the  twenty-second  year  of  Jayasirhha’s 
reign,  a.d.  1149-50.  From  Jonaraja’s  work  we  learn  that  Jayasimha  ruled  for  five 
years  longer,  during  which  he  undertook  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
‘  Yavanas.’ 107  But  the  later  Chronicler’s  record  is  very  brief  and  does  not  offer 
any  supplement  to  the  picture  which  Kalhana  has  drawn  for  us  of  Jayasirhha  and 
contemporary  Kasmir. 


101  viii.  3208-77.  105  See  viii.  3343  sqq. ;  also  above,  §  6 ;  for 

102  viii.  3278-3315.  Marikha,  compare  note  viii.  3354. 

103  viii.  3301  sqq.  Coins  of  Gulhana  are  106  viii.  3371-3403. 

still  extant.  107  Jonar.  27-38. 

104  viii.  3333  sqq. 
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117.  The  preceding  analysis  of  the  contents  of  Books  vii.  and  viii.  must 
have  shown  how  small  wrere  the  events,  how  limited  the  political  interests  and 
influences  of  that  period  of  Kasmir  history  for  which  Kalhana’s  work  furnishes  the 
fullest  and  most  trustworthy  information.  Petty  as  a  great  part  of  this  narrative 
must  appear  to  us,  its  value  from  a  historical  point  of  view  does  not  lie  merely 
in  the  truthful  picture  it  presents  of  contemporary  life  and  local  conditions.  It 
also  helps  us  considerably  to  understand  the  subsequent  course  of  the  political 
destinies  of  the  country  and  to  realize  in  it  some  leading  features  of  Kasmir  history 
generally. 

We  have  seen  that  the  century  and  a  half  which  passed  from  the  accession  of 
the  Lohara  dynasty  to  the  date  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle,  represent  a  period  filled  for 
the  greatest  part  by  a  succession  of  rebellions  and  internal  disturbances  of  all 
kinds.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  signs  of  progressive  political  disorganization  and 
consequent  economical  decay  which  are  so  manifest  in  Kalhana’s  narrative,  we  look 
in  vain  for  an  indication  of  the  serious  risks  of  foreign  conquest  to  which  such  a 
chronic  condition  of  internal  disorder  might  be  supposed  to  have  exposed  the 
country,  particularly  from  the  south  where,  in  the  meantime,  Muhammadan  power 
had  spread  irresistibly  through  the  whole  of  the  Indian  plains. 

Jonaraja’s  record  shows  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  Kalhana’s  time 
Hindu  rule  maintained  itself  in  Kasmir,  though  the  princes  were  weak  and  helpless 
and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Yalley  more  and  more  fading.  When  at  last 
Shah  Mir,  a  powerful  condottiere  who  had  come  to  Kasmir  from  the  south,  deposed 
Queen  Kota,  the  widow  of  the  last  Hindu  ruler,  and  founded  a  Muhammadan 
dynasty  (a.d.  1339), 1 2  the  change  marked  no  revolution  either  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  Kasmir  or  in  its  internal  conditions.  Islam  made  its  way  into  Kasmir 
not  by  forcible  conquest  but  by  gradual  conversion,  for  which  the  influx  of 
foreign  adventurers  both  from  the  south  and  from  Central  Asia  had  prepared 
the  ground. 

118.  The  adoption  of  Islam  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population  which  became 
an  accomplished  fact  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  but  which 
probably  began  already  towards  the  close  of  the  Hindu  rule,  did  neither  affect  the 
independence  of  the  country  nor  at  first  materially  change  its  political  and  cultural 
conditions.  The  administration  remained  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the  traditional 
official  class,  the  Brahmans,  for  whom  a  change  of  religion  presented  no  advantage 
and  who  accordingly  retained  their  inherited  status,  together  with  its  literary 
traditions.3  The  fanatical  bigotry  of  a  single  Muhammadan  ruler,  Sikandar,  who 


1  Compare  for  Shah  Mir’s  usurpation,  Jonar. 
(Bo.  ed.),  339  sqq.,  for  his  origin,  ib.  142  sqq. 

2  The  conditions  here  indicated  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  frequent  references  found  in 
Jonaraja’s  and  S'rivara’s  Chronicles  to  Brah¬ 

mans  holding  high  official  posts  under  the 
early  Sultans.  That  Sanskrit  remained  for  a 


considerable  period  after  the  end  of  Hindu 
rule  the  medium  of  official  communication 
and  record  in  Kasmir  is  shown  by  the  Loka- 
prakasa  (compare  for  this  text,  below  Note  U, 
iv.  495,  §  10,  and  Memoir,  §  26).  The  manifold 
forms  for  official  documents,  reports,  etc., 
which  are  contained  in  this  remarkable  hand- 
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earned  for  himself  the  characteristic  epithet  Butshikast,  “  the  Idol-breaker,”  helps 
only  to  put  into  stronger  relief  the  tolerance — or  may  we  say,  indifference  of  the 
princes  who  preceded  and  followed  him.  Under  the  long  and  exceptionally  peaceful 
rule  of  his  son  Zainu-l-‘abidm  (a.d.  1420-70)  who  was  a  patron  of  Sanskrit  learning 
and — occasionally  a  pilgrim  to  the  ancient  Tirthas  of  the  Valley,8  Hindu  traditions 
distinctly  reasserted  themselves  while  the  country  edjoyed  something  like  a  return 
of  its  old  prosperity. 

A  series  of  weak  Sultans  followed.  During  their  nominal  reigns  the  land 
became  again  divided  among  rival  factions  of  territorial  barons  whose  intrigues  and 
contests  form  the  closest  parallel  to  those  of  the  turbulent  Damaras  of  Kalhana’s 
time.  In  the  midst  of  this  period  falls  the  first  direct  conquest  of  Kasmir  by  a 
foreign  invader  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  historical  record.  Mirza  Haidar’s 
inroad  from  Ladak  (a.d.  1532)  which  brought  Kasmir  for  a  time  into  the  power  of 
the  brave  Turkish  leader  and  of  which  he  himself  has  left  us  a  graphic  account,4 
was  not  a  mere  episode.  It  forms  part  of  the  great  movement  which  carried  the 
last  wave  of  Northern  conquerors,  the  Turks  of  Babar  into  India.  Mirza  Haidar 
had  to  leave  Kasmir  for  other  fields  of  exploit,  but  the  Mughal  empire  he  had 
helped  to  found,  did  not  abandon  its  claim  to  the  Valley.  Mirza  Haidar  himself, 
a.d.  1540,  regained  possession  of  Kasmir  from  the  south,  nominally  on  behalf  of 
the  fugitive  Emperor  Humayim,  and  ruled  it  until  his  death,  eleven  years  later.'1 
After  his  regency  Kasmir  became  once  more  the  scene  of  long-continued  strife 
among  the  great  feudal  families  which  set  up  and  deposed  their  puppet-kings  in 
rapid  succession.  When  the  great  task  of  consolidating  the  Mughal  empire  in 
Northern  India  had  at  last  been  accomplished,  Akbar’s  forces  crossed  the  mountains 
and  finally  incorporated  Kasmir  in  the  Mughal  dominion  (a.d.  1586). 

119.  Akbar’s  conquest  marks  the  commencement  of  the  modern  history  of 
Kasmir.  However  interesting  to  the  historical  student  the  subsequent  period 
may  be  which  saw  Kasmir  as  the  cherished  summer  residence  of  an  imperial 
court  ruling  the  whole  of  India,  its  conditions  are  too  different  to  help  us  much 
in  comprehending  the  peculiar  aspects  of  Kasmir  history  in  its  earlier  epochs. 
Though  the  conservative  instinct  of  the  population  was  bound  to  maintain 
much  of  the  old  traditions  and  customs,  yet  the  close  political  connection  with 
a  great  empire  and  the  free  intercourse  with  other  territories  subject  to  it 
necessarily  transformed  in  many  ways  the  political  and  economical  situation  of 
the  country. 


book  of  Kasmirian  administrative  routine, 
are  drawn  up  in  a  curious  Sanskrit  jargon 
full  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  which  must 
have  become  current  in  Kasmir  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  Islam.  The  character  of 
these  forms  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their 
faithfully  reproducing  in  style  as  well  as  in 
contents  the  actual  official  correspondence  of 
the  period  intermediate  between  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Muhammadan  rule  and  the 
adoption  of  Persian  as  the  official  lartguage 
of  Kasmir  administration. 

The  continued  popular  use  of  Sanskrit 
even  among  Muhammadans  is  strikingly 
proved  by  the  Sanskrit  inscription  on  a  tomb 
in  the  cemetery  of  Baha’u-d-din  Sahib  at 


STinagar,  which  was  put  up  in  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  Shah,  and  which  bears  a 
date  corresponding  to  a.d.  1484  (see  Z.D.M.G. , 
xl.  p.  9,  and  Ind.  Ant.,  xx.  p.  1153).  Brief 
Sanskrit  inscriptions,  without  dates,  have 
been  found  by  me  on  a  number  of  old 
Muhammadan  tombs  at  S'rinagar,  near 
MaptancJ,  and  elsewhere., 

:i  Compare  for  Zainu-l-‘abidin’s  literary 
patronage,  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1047  sqq. ;  S'riv. 
i.  464  sqq.;  for  his  visits  to  places  of  Hindu 
pilgrimage,  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1056  sqq.,  1233 
sqq. ;  S'riv.  i.  474  sqq. 

4  See  Tarikh-i  Rashhli,  pp.  423  sqq. 

0  Compare  Tdrikh-i  Rashidi,  pp.  483  sqq.  ; 
ib.  Introd.  pp.  18  sqq. 
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Continuity  in  his-  Tt  is  otherwise  with  the  period  which  lies  between  the  Mughal  annexation  and 

toricaDcon d i ti ons  the  time  of  Kalinina.  Here  we  see  the  historical  conditions  of  Kasmir  such  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  later  portion  of  the  Bajatarahgini,  maintained  in  all  essential 
points.  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  ample  and  accurate  information  that  Kalhana’s 
work  supplies  regarding  these  conditions,  that  we  have  to  interpret  the  scanty  and 
and  often  disjointed  accounts  that  we  receive  of  the  above  indicated  period  in  the 
later  Sanskrit  Chronicles.  The  historical  continuity  which  thus  manifests  itself  is 
most  striking  in  respect  of  the  independence  preserved  by  the  country  notwith¬ 
standing  centuries  of  internal  weakness,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  social  and 
administrative  organization  which  even  the  introduction  of  Islam  was  unable  to 
modify  materially. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  iiltimate  cause  of  this  continuity  with  the 
guidance  of  Kalhana’s  record.  It  shows  us  clearly  that  it  was  solely  the  protection 
offered  by  the  great  mountain  ramparts  which  had  secured  to  the  country  for  so 
long  a  period,  immunity  from  foreign  aggression  irrespective  of  the  want  of  internal 
resources.  The  peculiarity  of  the  geographical  position  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  elsewhere  in  detail,6  explains  equally  that  remarkable 
individuality  which  characterizes  the  historical  development  of  the  country  and 
constitutes  its  chief  interest.  The  results  of  this  isolation  still  strike  us  everywhere 
in  modern  Kasmir  after  centuries  of  foreign  dominion,  and  the  deep  traces  it  has  left 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  are  not  likely  to  be  effaced  for  a  longtime 
to  come. 


6  See  below,  Memoir,  §§  36-40. 
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NOTE  i  —  §6, 

KALHANA  AND  THE  HARSACARITA. 


The  following  list  gives  a  selection  from  the  large  number  of  passages  which  by  close 
agreement  in  the  use  of  rare  words  and  phrases  and  in  other  peculiarities  of  style  illustrate 
the  relation  between  Bana’s  Harsacarita  and  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  The  list  has  been  prepared 
from  materials  collected  for  me  by  Pandit  Govind  Kaul.  The  close  lexical  affinity  of  the 
Rajatarangini,  with  the  work  of  Bana  has  been  duly  noticed  already  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
translator  of  the  Harsacarita;  compare  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  x ii.  p.  3d  ;  J.R.A.S.  1899, 
p.  485. 

The  passages  of  the  Harsacarita  are  quoted  according  to  the  pagination  of  the  Nirnaya- 
sagara  Press  edition,  Bombay,  1892. 


Harsacarita .  Raja  tarn  Jig  ini . 


PAGE 

20. 

jn ativargam  aganayyapyavagana 

sagano  ’vagano 

viii.  2126. 

50. 

sariiplndlamallikadhavalattahaso  ma- 

utphullabakulacchavih  1  attahasali 

hakalah 

krtantasya 

iv.  450. 

69. 

kalyanabhinivesi 

kalyanabhinivesina 

iv.  467. 

69. 

savinayam  abhasata  agacchata  pra- 
visata 

agacchata  pravisatetyucyamano 

iii.  232. 

77. 

tejasah  paramanubhir  iva  kevalair 

taijasair  eva  sasrje  paramanu- 

nirmitam 

bhih 

vii.  874. 

79. 

bhasvadbimbadharena  prasannavalo- 
kitena  candramukhena  krsnakesena 

bhasvadbimbadhararii  krsnake- 
sim . sarvadevamayim 

vapusa  sarvadevavataram  iva 

iva 

iii.  416. 

84. 

kasthamunir 

kasthamuner  iva 

viii.  2391. 

85. 

caturudadhikedarakutumbi 

nihsesaksmakedarakutumbinam 

iii.  101. 

119. 

alamkaram  aharhkarasya 

alarhkaram  ahariikrteh 

viii.  1749. 

127. 

subhatabhu  j  aj  ay  astambha  vilasas  ala- 

yadbhujastambho  jayasrisala- 

bhanjikam 

svapne  ’pyasambhavitam 

bhanjikam 

ii.  64. 

128. 

svapne  ’pi  yad  asambhavyarh 

vii.  67. 

148. 

atikramati  kale 

atikramati  kale 

iii.  82. 

172. 

°prasadavittamanoratha° 

prasadavitto  bhiibhartur 

vii.  290. 

179. 

avandhyaprasade 

tasyavandhyaprasadatvarii 

i.  78. 

186. 

°camaramaruccala° 

camaramarullola0 

i.  81. 

189. 

anumartum  ivodyatasu 

anugantum  ivodyatah 

vii.  465. 

190. 

°nirmanaparamanun 

nirm  anaparam  anavah 

vi.  274. 

217. 

tanunapati  pitasarpisi 

pitasarpir  ivanalah 

iv.  538. 

217. 

namantu  siramsi  dhaniimsi  ca 

dhanumsi  sirariisyadya  nama- 
yanto 

viii.  924. 

217. 

krpanadarpanesu 

krpanamanidarpane 

iii.  98. 

218. 

mumocangani  sayanatale 

sayaniyavimuktahgas 

viii.  832. 

220. 

bhrtyatam  apyaparibhutarii 

bhrtyatam  nisparibhavarir 

vii.  224. 

226. 

ahganavedi  vasudha 

grhahganam  iva  ksonirh 

iii.  100. 

228. 

kramopaciyamana0 

kramopaciyam  anena 

iii.  151. 

229. 

sthanapala0 

sthanapalair 

viii.  811. 

241. 

dantavinopadesacarya0 

dantavinavadyodyame 

viii.  2590. 

247. 

°gramagrahanaghasmarasya 

viragramaghasmarah 

viii.  1519. 

269. 

asarhtaparha 

asaihtaparhatarh 

i.  41. 

288. 

yuktayuktavicarasunyatvacca 

yuktayuktavicarabahyamanasah 

vi.  208. 

Compare  also  for  close  correspondence  in 

purport  and  phraseology  the  verses 

fountl  in 

Harqaca 

:/■.  pp.  166  (si.  1),  207,  with  Rajatar.  viii. 

1216,  1401. 

APPENDIX  I. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  DYNASTIC  TABLES  OF  KALHANA’S  RECORD 

OF  KASMIR  KINGS.1 


Gonanda  I. 

Damodara  I. 

Yasovati 
Gonanda  II. 

Thirty-five  kings  ‘  lost  ’ 
Lava 
Kusa 


Khagendra 


Surendra  . 

Godhara . 

Suvarna  . 

Janaka  . 

S'acinara 
Asoka 
Jalauka  . 

Damodara  II. 

Huska,  Juska,  Kaniska 
Abhimanyu  I. 


FIRST  BOOK. 

\  Accession  assumed  Kali  Samvat  653  (Laukika  S.  628). 2 


>  Aggregate  length  of  reigns  1266  years  (Laukika  S. 

628—1894)* 


1  In  these  tables  the  dates  and  chronological 
figures  which  are  directly  named  by  Kalhana, 
are  shown  in  Roman  type.  Those  dates  and 
figures  which  have  been  derived  by  calculation 


from  other  statements  in  the  Chronicle,  are 
printed  in  Italic  type. 

2  Compare  Rdjat.  i.  51  and  note  i.  55-56  ;  also 
above,  Intrnd.  §  58. 

3  See  i.  54  and  above,  §  59. 
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GONANDIYA  DYNASTY. 


Duration  of  Reign, 

Calculated  Laukika 

Dates  of  Accession. 

Years. 

■  Months. 

Days. 

Gonanda  III . 

1894—0—0 

35 

_ 

• 

Vibhisana  I.  .... 

1929—0—0 

53 

6 

— 

Indrajit . 

1982—6—0 

35 

— 

— 

Ravana  ...... 

2017—6—0 

30 

6 

— 

Vibhisana  II.  . 

2048—0—0 

35 

6 

— 

Nara  I.  (Kimnara)  .... 

2088—6—0 

40 

9 

— 

Siddha . 

2124—3—0 

60 

— 

— 

Utpalaksa  ..... 

2184—3—0 

30 

6 

— 

Hiranyaksa  ..... 

2214—9—0 

37 

7 

— 

Hiraijyakula . 

2252-  4—0 

60 

— 

— 

Vasukula  ...... 

2312—4—0 

60 

— 

— 

Mihirakula . 

2372—4—0 

70 

— 

— 

Baka  ...... 

2442—4—0 

63 

— 

13 

Ksitinanda  ..... 

2505—4—13 

30 

— 

— 

Vasunanda  ..... 

2535—4—13 

52 

2 

— 

Nara  II . 

2587—  6—13 

60 

— 

— 

Aksa  ...... 

2647— 6— IS 

60 

— 

— 

Gopaditya  ..... 

2707—6—13 

60 

— 

64 5 

Gokarna  ...... 

2767—6—19 

57 

n 

— 

Khinkhila-Narendraditya 

2825—5—19 

36 

3 

10 

Yudhisthira . 

2861—8—29 

34 

8 

P 

Aggregate  length  of  reigns 

1002 

— 

— 

SECOND  BOOK. 


Pratapaditya  I. 
Jalaukas  . 

Tunjina  I. 

Vijaya 

Jayendra  .  _  . 

Samdhimati- Aryar  aj  a 


Aggregate  length  of  reigns 


Calculated  Laukika 
Dates  of  Accession. 

Duration  of  Reign. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

2896— 0—06 

32 

2928—0—0 

32 

— 

— 

2960—0—0 

36 

— 

— 

2996—0—0 

8 

— 

— 

3004—0—0 

37 

— 

— 

3041—0—0 

47 

— 

192 

— 

— 

4  According  to  the  text  of  At  and  L  ;  see  note 
i.  345. 

5  The  duration  of  Yudhisthira’s  reign,  which 

K,  has  omitted  to  state,  has  been  computed 
from  his  total  of  2268  years  for  the  aggregate 


length  of  reigns  from  Gonanda  I.  to  Yudhisthira 
I.  ;  see  note  on  colophon  of  Book  i. 

6  This  date  is  indicated  by  K.’s  statement, 
i.  48. 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

RESTORED  GONANDIYA  DYNASTY. 


Meghavahana  .  .  .  . 

S'resthasena-Pravarasena  I.  (Tun- 

jina  II.) . 

Hiranya,  with  Toramana 
Matrgupta  .  .  .  .  . 

Pravarasena  II.  ... 

Yudhisthira  II . 

Lahkhana-Narendraditya 
Ranaditya  (Tunjina  III.) 
Vikramaditya  .  ...  . 

Baladitya  .  .  .  .  . 


Aggregate  length  of  reigns 


Calculated  Laukika 
Dates  of  Accession. 

Duration  of  Reign. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

3088—0—0 

34 

— 

— 

3122—0—0 

30 

_ 

_ 

3152—0—0 

30 

2 

— 

3182—2—0 

4 

9 

1 

3186—11—1 

60 

— 

— 

3246—11—1 

39 7 

3 

— 

3286—2—1 

13 

— 

— 

3299—2—1 

300 

— 

— 

3599—2—1 

42 

' - 

— 

3641—2—1 

36 

8 

— 

589 

10 

1 

FOURTH  BOOK. 


THE  KARKOTA  DYNASTY. 


Durlabhavardhana-Prajfiaditya 
Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya  II.  . 
Candrapida-Vajraditya  . 
Tarapida-Udayaditya  .  . 

Muktapida-Lalitaditya  . 
Kuvalayapida  .... 
Vajraditya-Bappiyaka-Lalitaditya 
Prthivyapida  .... 
Saihgramapida  I. 

Jajja  ... 
Jayapida-Vinayaditya 
Lalitapida  .... 
Saihgramapida  II.  (Prthivyapida) 
Cippatajayapida-Brhaspati  . 
Ajitapida  .... 
Anahgapicja  .  .  •  . 

Utpalapida  .... 

Total  length  of  reigns 


Calculated  Laukika 
Dates  of  Accession. 

Duration  of  Reign. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

3677—10—1 

36 

_ 

_ 

3713—10—1 

50 

— 

— 

3763—10—1 

8 

8 

— 

3772—6—1 

4 

— 

24 

3776—6—25 

36 

7 

11 

3813—2—6 

1 

— 

15 

3814-2-21 

7 

— • 

— 

3821—2—21 

4 

1 

— 

3825—3—21 

— 

— 

78 

3825—3—28 

3 

— 

— 

3828—3—28 

31 

— 

— 

3859—3—28 

12 

— 

— 

3871—3—28 

7 

— 

— 

3878—3—28 

12 

— 

— 

38899 

37 

— 

— 

3926 

3 

— 

— 

3929 

2 

— 

— 

254 

5 

27 

7  According  to  the  reading  of  A3  and  L  ;  see 
note  iii.  379. 

8  According  to  the  reading  of  At  and  L  adopted 
in  text  ;  comp,  note  iv.  400. 

9  The  difference  between  the  indicated  date  of 
Ajitapida’s  accession  (Laukika  S.  3889)  and  the 
one  which  we  should  get  by  adding  the  twelve 
years  of  Cippatajayapida’s  reign  to  the  calcu¬ 
lated  date  of  his  accession,  Laukika  S.  3878-3-28, 


is  1  year,  3  months  and  28  days.  This  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  K.  having  adopted  a  ‘  rough  ’ 
calculation  for  the  aggregate  length  of  reigns  in 
Books  ii.-viii.,  as  fully  explained  in  Introd.  §58, 
note  15. 

The  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  date 
named  by  K.  for  the  death  of  Cippatajayapida 
and  the  accession  of  Ajitapida  (iv.  703)  have 
been  explained  above,  Introd.  §91. 
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FIFTH  BOOK. 

THE  DYNA8TY  OF  UTPALA. 


Duration  of  Reign  where 

specified. 

Laukika  Dates  of  Accession. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

A.D. 

855/6 

Avantivarman 

3931 

883 

S'amkaravarman  . 

3959 

Asadha  su  3 

— 

— 

— 

902 

Gopalavarman 

3977 

Phalguna  va  7 

2 

— 

— 

904 

Samkata  .... 

3979 

— 

— 

10 

904 

Sugandha  .... 

3979 

2 

— 

— 

906 

Partha . 

3981 

— 

— 

— 

921 

Nirjitavarman  (Pahgu) 

3997 

Pau?a 

— 

— 

— 

923 

Cakravarman 

3998 

Magha 

— 

— 

— 

933 

S'uravarman  I.  . 

4009 

1 

— 

— 

934 

Partha  ( restored )  . 

4010 

— 

— 

— 

935 

Cakravarman  ( restored ) 

4011 

Asadha 

— 

— 

— 

935 

S'arhkaravardhana 

4011 

Paupa 

— 

— 

— 

936 

Cakravarman  ( restored ) 

4012 

Caitra  su  8 

— 

937 

Unmattavanti 

4013 

Jyaistha  su  8 

— 

939 

S'uravarman  II.  . 

4015 

Asadha 

— 

— 

SIXTH  BOOK. 


Dnration  of  Reign  where 

specified. 

Laukika  Dates  of  Accession. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

A.D. 

939 

Yasaskaradeva 

4015 

A^ftdha  su  10 

9 

948 

Varnata  .... 

4024 

— 

— 

1 

948 

Samgramadeva  . 

4024 

Bhadrapada  va  3 

— 

— 

— 

949 

Parvagupta  .... 

4024 

Phalguna  va  10 
A?adna  va  13 

— 

— 

— 

950 

K^emagupta 

4026 

— 

— 

— 

958 

Abhimanyu  . 

4034 

Pausa  Su  9 

— 

— 

— 

972 

Nandigupta .... 

4048 

Karttika  su  3 

— 

— 

— 

973 

Tribhuvana|  gupta ] 

4019 

Margasirsa  Su  12 

— 

— 

— 

975 

Bhimagupta 

4051 

Margasirsa  su  5 

— 

— 

— 

980/1 

Didda  . 

4056 

~ 

10  The  exact  date  of  Yasaskaradeva’s  election  to  on  the  7th  of  the  bright  half  of  Asadha  (see 
the  throne  is  not  indicated  ;  it  took  place  “  five.  v.  465,  sqq.). 
or  six  days  ”  after  the  flight  of  S'uravarman  II. 
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SEVENTH  BOOK. 


FIRST  LOHARA  DYNASTY. 


Laukika  Dates  of  Accession. 

Duration  of  Reign  where 
specified. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

A.D. 

1003 

Saihgramaraja  . 

4079  Bhadrapada  su  8 

— 

— 

— 

1028 

Hariraja  .... 

4104  As&dha  va  1 

— 

— 

22 

1028 

Ananta  .... 

4104  Asadha  Su  8 

— 

— 

— 

1063 

Kalasa  .... 

4139  Karttika  su  6 

— 

— 

— 

1089 

Utkarsa  .... 

4165  Margasirsa  su  6 

— 

— 

22 

1089 

Harsa  .... 

4165  Pausa  va  13 

— 

— 

— 

EIGHTH  BOOK. 

SECOND  LOHARA  DYNASTY. 


Laukika  Dates  of  Accession. 

Duration  of  Reign  where  specified. 

Years. 

Mon*ns. 

Days. 

A.D. 

1101  Uccala  .... 

4177  Bhadrapada  su  5 

— 

— 

1111  Radda-S'ahkharaja  . 

4187  Pausa  su  6 

— 

— 

1 

1111  Salhana  .... 

4187  Pausa  su  7 

— 

3 

27 

1112  Sussala  .... 

4188  Vaisakha  su  3 

— 

-- 

— 

1120  Bhiksacara 

4196  Margasirsa  va  6 

— 

6 

12 

1121  Sussala  ( restored ) 

4197  Jyaistha  su  3 

— 

— 

— 

1128  Jayasiiiiha  (Simhadeva)  . 

4203  Phalguna  v;i  15 

22  11 

11  Twenty-two  years  of  Jayasiiiilia’s  reign  had  passed  in  Laukika  S.  4225,  a.d.  1149-50,  when 
Kalhana  completed  h;s  work  ;  see  viii.  3401. 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  OF  KAS'MlR  DYNASTIES  ACCORDING  TO 

KALHANA.1 


FIRST  BOOK. 

KINGS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  NILAMATAPURaNA. 
Gonanda  I. 

I 

Damodara  I.  m.  Yasovat.i. 

| 

Gonanda  II. 


Thirty-Jive  kinys  ‘  lotf  : 


KINGS  RECORDED  BY  IIELARAJA. 
Lava. 

I 

Kusa. 

I 

Khagendra. 

| 

Surendra. 


Godhara,  “  of  another  family.” 

o  i 

Suvarna. 

I 

danaka. 

I 

S'acinara. 


1  The  names  of  those  members  of  the  Kasmir  throne,  are  distinguished  in  these 
several  royal  families  who  did  not  occupy  the  tables  by  print  in  Italic* 
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KING8  RECORDED  BY  CHAVILLAKARA. 

Asoka,  son  of  S'acinara’s  grand-uncle  and  great- 
|  grandson  of  S'akuni. 

Jalauka. 


Damodara  II. 

Huska,  Juska  and  Kani?ka. 

Abhimanyu. 

OONANDIYA  DYNASTY. 
Oonanda  III. 

I 

Vibhisana  I. 

I 

Indrajit. 

Ravana. 

I  ' 

Vibhisana  II. 

Nara  I. 

Siddha. 

I 

UtpalAksa. 

HiranyAk^a. 

Hiranyakula. 

I 

Vasukula. 

Mihirakula. 

I 

Daka. 

K#itinanda. 

I 

Vasunanda. 

Nara  II. 

I 

Ak$a. 

Gopaditya 

I 

GokaYpa. 

Khinkhila-Narendraditya. 

Yudhi^hira  I. 
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SECOND  BOOK. 

Prat&p&ditya  I.,  “  a  relative  of  Vikraniaditya.’’ 

Jalaukas. 

.1 

Tunjina  I. 


Vijaya. 

I 

Jayendra. 


Sarhdhimati-Aryaraja. 


THIRD  BOOK. 

GQNANDIYA  DYNASTY  RESTORED. 


Yudhifthira  I. 


Gopaditya 

Meghav&hana 

S're^hasena-Pravarasena  I.  (Tufijina  II.) 

.  i 

Hirapya  Toramana,  Yuvaraja 

I 

Pravaiasena  II. 

Yudki^ihira  II. 

_ l _ 

!  .1 

Lahkhapa-Narendriditya  Rapaditya-Tufijina  (III.) 

I_  j 

Vikram&ditya  Baladitya 

I 

Anahgalekha  m.  Durlabhavardhana 


FOURTH  ROOK. 
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Cippatajiiyupi<la-Brhaspati  Anangapula 


FIFTH 


App.  II.] 
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SIXTH  BOOK. 

Viradeca 

_ _J _ 

I  I 

Kamadeva  Rdmadeva 

I  I 

Prabhaharadeva  Varnata,  deposed  948  a.d. 

i 

Yasaskaradeva,  f948  a.d 

I 

Sarhgramadeva,  f949  a.d. 


Abhinava,  a  ‘  Divira’ 

I 

Sariujramagupta  Bhimasahi,  of  Rahul 

'  I  .  I 

Parvagupta,  +9.10  a.d.  Simharaja,  of  Loharct,  m . 

I  I 

K?emagupta,  |958  a.d.,  m.  Didda,  +1003  a.d. 

I 

Abhimanyu,  f97:3  a.d. 


Nandigupta,  +973  a.d.  Tribhuvana[gupta],  |97o  a.d.  Bhimagupta,  f980/l  a.d. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  BOOKS 


[  App.  II 


THE  LOHARA  DYNASTY. 2 


FIRST  LOHARA  DYNASTY 


Nora,  of  Darvabhisdra* 

I 

Naravdhana 

Phulla 

Sdtavahana 

\ 

Canda 

Canduraja 

I _ 

..  n.  i 

Simharaja,  of  Lohara  Gopdla 


Udayaraja 


Didda,  m.  to  Ksemagupta 


Vigraharaja,  of  Lohara 


Samgramaraja,  j-  1028  a.d. 


Ksitiraja 

Hariraja,  fi028  a.d. 

Bhuvanardja 


Kalasa,  fio89  a.d. 


Ananta,  f  1 081  a.d.  Udayanaratsa  Lothika  Kalland 

I _ 

I  Naga 


Tanvahga 


Thakkana  Dhammata, 1095  a.d. 


Maga  (?)4 


Ralhana 


Harsa,  fi  101  a.d. 


Utkarsa,  tIQ89  A  D- 


B'wja-Buppa,  fnoi  a.d. 
Bhiksacara,  t,I3°  A-D- 


Sal 


'ha 


Domba  Pratapa 


Vijayamalla  Jayaraja 
Jayamalla 


Bhoja 


Ajjaka 


Salhanao  Tulla  Vijayardja  But 


ll  a 


Kantiraja 

Jassaraja 


Gulla « 


Uccala,  f  nt  1  a.d. 
Saubhagyaltkhd ,  m.  to  Somapdla 


Parmanai 


I 

Gulhana 


SECOND  LOHARA  DYNASTY 


Gunga 

I 

Malta i  fnoi  a.d. 


Sussala,  fi  128  a.d.  Sa'.hana 


Lothana 


Ralha 


Jayasimha,  fi  155  a.d.7  Malldrjuna  Vigraharaja 


Bhoja 


Dilha 


Padmaltkhd 


Apardja  Lalitdditya  Jaydpida  Tadaskarj  Ambdpulrikd' m.  to  Somapdla 


Compare  for  the  earlier  pedigree  of  the 
Lohara  family,  vii.  1282-87. 

3  This  ancestor  of  the  Lohara  is  pro¬ 
bably  identical  with  Nara,  a  chief  in  Darva- 
bhisara,  mentioned  iv.  712. 


4  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Naga  referred  to, 
vii.  1148,  is  not  identical  with  the  princess  of 
that  name  mentioned  as  a  daughter  of  Ananta’s 
sister  Kallana  in  vii.  293;  compare  note  vii. 
U48. 


5  It  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  Ralhana  and 
Salhana  mentioned  in  vii.  1053  35  grandsons 
of  Tanvahga,  were  sons  of  Dhammata,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  context. 

8  The  context  of  vii.  1065  makes  it  probable 


that  Vijayaraja,  Bulla  and  Gulla,  “grandsons  of 
Tanvahga,”  were  brothers  of  Tulla,  whose  de¬ 
scent  from  Ajjaka  is  clearly  stated  in  vii.  1033. 

The  date  of  Jayasimha’s  death  is  given  by 
Jonar.  38. 


Sulla 
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THE  RAJATARANG1NI  OP  KALHANA. 

•  * 


FIRST  BOOK. 

REVERENCE  TO  GANE&A. 

1.  Eeverence  to  Hara  who  [grants  his  worshippers’  desires]  like  the  tree  of 
paradise  ;  who  is  beautified  by  a  seam  of  light  emitted  by  the  jewels  on  the  hoods 
of  the  serpents  adorning  him,  and  in  whom  those  freed  [from  mundane  existence] 
find  eternal  rest. 

2.  May  both  the  halves  of  the  God  whose  cognizance  is  the  bull,  and  who  is 
united  with  one  half  of  his  spouse,  give  you  glory, — the  left  whose  forehead  wears 
a  saffron  Tilaka,  who  near  the  ear  displays  the  joyous  tremour  of  numerous 
dangling  earrings,  the  complexion  of  whose  throat  is  fair  like  the  glitter  of  the 
oceanborn  [shell],  and  whose  breast  wears  a  faultless  bodice  ; — the  right  whose 
forehead  wears  a  flame,  of  fire,  who  displays  near  his  ear  the  gaping  mouths  of 
numerous  playfully  moving  snakes,  the  beauty  of  whose  throat  is  not  impaired  by 
the  darkness  of  the  oceanborn  [poison],  and  whose  chest  is  enveloped  by  the  lord  of 
snakes  as  by  an  armour. 


1.  The  two  epithets  bhusdbhogi 0  and  pra- 
lina°  apply  equally  to  S'iva  and  the  tree  of 
paradise.  With  reference  to  the  latter  they 
are  to  be  rendered  :  “which  is  beautified  by 
the  seam  of  light  proceeding  from  the  jewels 
[taken]  from  the  hoods  of  serpents  and  [borne_ 
by  those  blessed  ones  who  form  [that  tree’s 
adornment,  and  which  bears  pendants  of 
pearls.” 

The  Kasmirians,  being  S'aivas,  consider 
S'iva  to  be  the  universal  soul  and  expect 
to  be  absorbed  by  him.  Buhler. 

2.  S'iva  is  invoked  here,  and  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  verses  of  the  other  Tarahgas,  under 
the  form  of  Ardhanarisvara,  representing  his 
union  with  Parvati.  A  description  of  both 
halves  is  given  in  the  first  three  padas  by 


words  which  apply  equally  to  the  left  half 
(Parvati)  and  to  the  right  half  (S'iva). 

In  the  description  of  the  left  half  sambhyta- 
kridatkundali  is  to  be  taken  as  a  separate 
adjective  qualifying  jrmbhitam  ;  as  applied  to 
the  right  half  these  words  form  a  compound. 

jaladhijacchdydchhajkanthacchavih  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  first  case,  with  Prof.  Biihler, 
into  jaladhijacchdyavad  accha ;  in  the  second 
case  I  take  it  as  jaiadhijacchdyayd  accha,  where¬ 
as  he  explains  it  by  jaiadhijacchdyayd  cha  or 
accha,  i.e.  dcchddita. 

In  the  description  of  S'iva  ahina  must  be 
dissolved  into  ahinam  ina.  ‘the  lord  of  snakes/ 
Vasuki,  who  serves  S'iva  insteacf  of  the  Jenvi. 
The  ocean-born  poison  is  the  Halahala  which 
S'iva  swallowed.  B. 
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KAJATARANGI^I. 


Introduction. 


Earlier  Chronicles. 


[I.  3. 


3.  Worthy  of  praise  is  that  power  of  true  poets,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
surpasses  even  the  stream  of  nectar,  in  as  much  as  by  it  their  own  bodies  of  glory  as 
well  as  those  of  others  obtain  immortality. 

4.  Who  else  but  poets  resembling  Prajapatis  [in  creative  power]  and  able  to 
bring  forth  lovely  productions,  can  place  the  past  times  before  the  eyes  of  men  ? 

5.  If  the  poet  did  not  see  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  existences  which  he  is  to 
reveal  to  all  men,  what  other  indication  would  there  be  of  his  possessing  divine 
intuition  ? 

6.  Though  in  view  of  the  length  of  the  narrative  diversity  could  not  be 
secured  by  means  of  amplification,  still  there  may  be  found  in  it  something  that  will 
please  the  right-minded. 

7.  That  noble-minded  [poet]  is  alone  worthy  of  praise  whose  word,  like  that 
of  a  judge,  keeps  free  from  love  or  hatred  in  relating  the  facts  of  the  past. 

8.  If  I  narrate  again  the  subject-matter  of  tales  of  which  others  have  treated, 
still  the  virtuous  ought  not  to  turn  their  faces  from  me  without  hearing  my  reasons. 

9-10.  What  is  the  skill  required  in  order  that  men  of  a  later  time  should 
supplement  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  works  of  those  who.  died  after  composing 
each  the  history  of  those  kings  whose  contemporaries  they  were  ?  Hence  my 
endeavour  is  to  give  a  connected  account  where  the  narrative  of  past  events  has 
become  fragmentary  in  many  respects. 

11.  The  oldest  extensive  works  containing  the  royal  chronicles  [of  Kasmlr] 
have  become  fragmentary  in  consequence  of  [the  appearance  of]  Suvrata’s  com¬ 
position,  who  condensed  them  in  order  that  [their  substance]  might  be  easily 
remembered. 


3.  The  nectar  ( sudhd )  secures  immortality 
only  to  the  person  who  drinks  it. 

4.  The  Prajapatis  are  fourteen  in  number. 
They  caused  the  successive  creations  of  the 
world.  B. 

7.  The  earlier  Ed.  read  wrongly  °/>ahis- 
krtah  for  bahiskrtd.  This  reading  has  induced 
previous  interpreters  to  take  stheyasyeva  as 
stheyasi  eva:  The  gloss  of  A3,  drdhd,  seems 
to  suppose  the  latter  interpretation. 

9-10.  These  two  verses  are  marked  as  a 
couplet  or  Yuyalaka,  forming  an  unit  in 
syntactical  construction.  They  contain,  as 
already  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Bidder,  the 
reasons  alluded  to  in  verse  8.  The  meaning 
of  these  verses  I  take  to  be  as  follows :  It 
requires  but  little  skill  to  continue  the  series 
of  chronicles  of  individual  reigns  earlier 
writers  have  left,  by  adding  a  narrative  of  more 
recent  events.  But  Kalhana  has  set  himself 
an  additional  and  more  difficult  task,  viz. 
that  of  clearing  up  and  putting  into  right 


order  the  fragmentary  records  regarding  the 
earlier  reigns. 

K.  seems  to  me  to  allude  here  to  historical 
compositions,  similar  in  character  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  continuations  of  his  own  work  by 
Jonaraja,  S'rivara,  and  Prajyabhatta,  which 
took  up  the  narrative  of  events  from  the 
point  where  the  earlier  narrative  had  closed. 

For  another  interpretation,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  take  into  account  the  real 
significance  of  the  form  of  interrogation  con¬ 
tained  in  ddksyam  kiyad  idam  (comp.  viii. 
2118),  see  Report,  p.  lxvii. 

11.  Prof.  Bidder,  whose  translation  is 
otherwise  reproduced  above,  renders  chinnah 
by  “  have  been  lost,”  and  adds  the  note : 
“  Suvrata  apparently  wrote  a  handbook  of 
the  history  of  Kasmir,  to  be  committed  to 
memory  in  the  schools,  which,  as  usual  in 
India,  caused  the  loss  of  the  more  ancient  books 
on  the  subject.”  I  prefer  to  translate  chinnah 
by  “  have  become  fragmentary  ”  or  “  have 
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12.  Suvrata’s  poem,  though  it  has  obtained  celebrity,  does  not  show  dexterity 
in  the  exposition  of  the  subject-matter,  as  it  is  rendered  troublesome  [reading]  by 
misplaced  learning. 

13.  Owing  to  a  certain  want  of  care,  there  is  not  a  single  part  in  Ksemeadra's 
1  List  of  Kings  ’  ( Nrpavali )  free  from  mistakes,  though  it  is  the  work  of  a  poet. 

14.  Eleven  works  of  former  scholars  containing  the  chronicles  of  the  kings,  I 
have  inspected,  as  well  as  the  [Purana  containing  the]  opinions  of  the  sage  Nila. 

15.  By  looking  at  the  inscriptions  recording  the  consecration  of  temples  and 
grants  by  former  kings,  at  the  laudatory  inscriptions  and  at  written  works,  the 
trouble  arising  from  many  errors  .has  been  overcome. 

16.  Among  the  fifty-two  rulers  whom  those  [former  scholars]  do  not  mention, 


been- disturbed  in  their  orderT”  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  below,  i.  14,  as  to  the  twelve 
earlier  chronicles  which  K.  had  himself  in¬ 
spected  ;  see  also  the  references  actually 
made  by  him  to  earlier  writers,  i.  17-20.  We 
may  then  assume  that  on  account  of  Suvrata’s 
compilation  the  study  of  the  older  chronicles 
was  discontinued,  and  that  complete  copies  of 
these  works  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
K.’s  time. 

13.  Regarding  the  poet  and  polyhistor 
K$emendra,  also  called  Vyasadasu,  see  Prof. 
Bidder's  Report,  p.  45  sqq.  He  lived  under 
King  Anantadeva  (1029-1064  a.d.)  and  his  son 
Kalasa  (f  1082  a.d.).  For  a  list  of  the 
numerous  works  composed  by  Ksemendra, 
see  Prof.  Aufrecht’s  Cat.  Catalog,  s.v.  No 
copy  of  Ksemendra’s  Nrpavali  has  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  have  I  come  across  any  other 
reference  to  the  work  by  a  Kasmirian  author. 

14.  For  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
extant  Nlla.matapv.rdna,  see  Prof.  Bidder's 
Report,  pp.  37  sqq.,  and  pp.  lv-lx.  From  the 
Nilamata,  which  is  an  important  source  of 
information  on  the  sacred  antiquities  of 
Kasmir,  K.  obtained,  according  to  his  own 
statement  i.  16,  the  names  of  the  first  four 
kings.  A  comparison  of  his  narrative,  i.  57-82, 
with  the  fragments  preserved  of  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Nilamata  shows  “  that  K.  took 
over  some  portions  of  his  narrative  almost 
literally  from  the  Purana  ”  ( Report ,  p.  38). 

15.  In  the  note  appended  to  the  translation 
reproduced  above,  Prof.  Biihler  rightly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  four  kinds  of  records  as  referred  to 
byK.  :  (i.)  The  pratisthdsdsana  edicts,  i.e.  in¬ 
scriptions  recording  the  erection  and  con¬ 
secration  of  temples  or  other  buildings  and 
monuments,  such  as  are  to  be  found  on 
almost  all  temples,  religious  or  even  profane 
buildings  (such  as  palaces),  on  images,  funeral 
monuments,  and  so  forth;  (ii.)  the  vastusdsana 
edicts,  i.e.  inscriptions  recording  grants  of 


things,  chiefly  of  land,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
allowances,  such  as  are  found  engraved  on 
copper-plates  ;  (iii.)  prasastipaffas,  tables  con¬ 
taining  laudatory  inscriptions  of  persons  or 
places,  such  as  now  are  found  sometimes  in 
temples  or  other  public  buildings  (regarding 
such  inscriptions,  comp,  now  Prof.  Buhlei’s 
remarks  in  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  80);  (iv.)  the  sdstras,  the  works  on  the 
various  sciences,  or,  to  use  a  short  expression, 
the  Manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  books,  which  in 
Kasmir  mostly  give  at  the  end  some  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  author  and  the  king  under 
whom  the  author  wrote,  together  with  the 
date. 

Of  the  first  class  of  documents  only  a  small 
number  of  specimens  has  been  found  in 
Kasmir,  and  none  of  them,  except  a  frag¬ 
mentary  inscription  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Diddain  the  Lahore  Museum,  can  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  to  a  period  earlier  than  K. 
For  some  brief  undated  inscriptions  of  this 
kind,  seen  by  Prof.  Biihler  at  Khun^muh  and 
Varahamula,  comp.  Report,  pp.  6,  12.  Others 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  found  by  me 
at  Vipbror,  Bavan  (Martand)  and  a  few  other 
places.  It  is  likely  that  K.  obtained  a  portion 
of  the  ample  data  his  work  contains  as  to  the 
foundation  of  particular  temples,  Mathas, 
Viharas,  and  other  religious  buildings,  from 
such  inscriptional  records. 

No  inscription  of  the  kind  described  under 
(ii.)  and  (iii.)  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
Kasmir.  That  inscriptions,  probably  on  copper¬ 
plates,  were  used  for  the  record  of  land- 
grants  also  in  Kasmir,  we  see  from  the  story 
of  Raiiga  related  v.  397  sq. 

16.  The  four  rulers  meant  here  are 
Gonanda  I.,  Damodara  I.,  Yasovati,  and 
Gonanda  II.  In  the  extant  text  of  the 
Nilamata  we  find  references  to  Gonanda  I., 
Yasovati,  and  Gonanda  II.,  though  only  the 
last  is  mentioned  by  name  ;  see  vv.  6-9.  The 
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on  account  of  the  loss  of  tradition,  four,  viz.  Gonanda  and  [his  successors],  have 
been  taken  [by  me]  from  the  Nilamata  [Purana]. 

17-18.  Having  read  the  opinion  of  the  Pasupata  Brahman  Heldrdja  who 
formerly  composed  a  ‘List  of  Kings’  {pdrthivavali)  in  twelve  thousand  S'lokas, 
Padmamihira  entered  in  his  work  the  eight  kings  beginning  with  Lava,  who 
preceded  Asoka  and  his  successors. 

19.  The  five  kings  also,  among  whom  Asoka  is  the  first,  the  illustrious 
ChavilldJcara  has  declared  [to  have  been  recovered]  from  the  fifty-two  [lost  ones]. 
For  his  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

20.  “The  five  [rulers]  from  Asoka  to  Abhimanyu  who  have  been  named,  were 
obtained  by  the  ancients  from  among  the  fifty-two  [lost  ones].” 

21.  This  narrative  [of  mine]  which  is  properly  arranged  and  which  resembles 
a  medicine,  is  useful  where  the  [accounts  regarding  the]  place  and  time  of  kings  are 
fluctuating  (lit.,  growing  and  diminishing). 

22.  Or  if  [another  aspect  be  considered],  what  intelligent  man’s  heart  would 
not  be  pleased  by  such  a  composition  which  treats  of  numberless  events  of  ancient 
times  ? 

23.  When  [the  hearer]  has  well  pondered  over  the  sudden  appearance  of 
living  beings  that  lasts  for  a  moment  only,  then  let  him  judge  of  the  sentiment  of 
resignation  (sdnta)  which  is  to  rule  supreme  in  this  work. 

24.  Imbibe,  therefore,  straight  with  the  folds  of  your  ear-shells  this  ‘  River 


fragmentarjr  state  of  the  text  in  all  accessible 
MSS.  accounts  for  the  omission  of  Damo- 
dara’s  name  which  K.  must  have  found  in  his 
own  copy. 

17-18.  I  have  followed  Prof.  Bidder  in 
translating  mahavratin  by'  Pasupata’;  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  term  for  this  particular 
sect  of  ascetics,  see  P.  Hr.  s.v. 

A  Heliiraja,  who  was  a  Kasmirian  and  lived 
probably  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  has 
written  a  commentary  on  the  Vakyayadiya, 
of  which  fragments  are  still  extant;  see  Kiel- 
horn  in  the  Ind.  Ant.,  iii.  p.  285.  B. 

The  name  given  in  Ed.  with  A,  as  Pur- 
vamihira,  has  been  corrected  by  A2  into 
Padmamihira.  I  now  prefer  to  accept  the 
latter  form,  in  view  of  the  observations 
recorded  p.  x  of  my  edition.  These  show 
that  the  corrections  of  A2  are  based  on  a 
careful  collation  of  the  original  of  Ratna- 
kantha’s  Codex. 

See  for  the  kings,  from  Lara  to  S'actnara, 
i.  84-100,  and  regarding  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  royal  names  taken  from  Helaraja,  note 
i.  84. 

21.  I  understand  K.  here  to  say  that  his 
narrative  is  to  restore  order  and  certainty 


where  the  statements  as  to  the  residence,  ex¬ 
tent  of  rule  and  date  of  various  kings  were 
previously  subject  to  doubts.  Prof.  Bidder 
translates  :  “  This  narrative  (of  mine),  which 
is  arranged  (in  proper  order)  and  resembles 
a  medicine,  is  useful  for  increasing  as  well 
as  diminishing  the  (statements  of  previous 
writers  regarding)  kings,  place,  and  time.” 
The  context  does  not  seem  to  me  to  necessi¬ 
tate  this  interpretation,  which  would  place  an 
awkward  and  unnecessary  confession  in  the 
mouth  of  the  author.  However  much  the 
views  and  aims  of  a  Hindu  Kavi  may  differ 
from  the  standards  of  critical  history,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  him  to  boast  of  the  liberties 
he  may  have  taken  with  the  records  of  earlier 
authors. 

23.  S'dnta  is  one  of  the  nine  Rasas  or 
‘  sentiments  ’  which  the  Alaihkarasastra  dis¬ 
tinguishes  in  poetic  compositions.  K.’s  work, 
dealing  with  so  many  events  and  containing 
such  varied  descriptions, must  exhibit  different 
Rasas.  But  inasmuch  as  his  narrative  teaches 
the  instability  of  everything  human,  the 
poet  declares  '  the  sentiment  of  resignation  ’ 
to  be  the  characteristic  ( pradhana )  Rasa  of 
the  work. 
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of  Kings’  (Rdjatarangini) ,  whicli  is  rendered  pleasant  by  nnder-currents  of  powerful  Iotbobdcteon. 
sentiments. 

25.  Formerly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Kalpa,  the  land  in  the  womb  of  the  Descriptioaof  Ks&air. 
Himalaya  was  filled  with  water  during  the  periods  of  the  [first]  six  Manus  [and 
formed]  the  ‘  Lake  of  Sati’  ( Satisaras ). 

26-27.  Afterwards  when  the  present  period  of  the  [seventh]  Manu  Vaivasvata 
had  arrived,  the  Prajapati  Kasyapa  caused  the  gods  led  by  Druhina,  Upendra  and 
Rudra  to  descend,  caused  [the  demon]  Jalodlhava,  who  dwelt  in  that  [lake],  to  be 
killed,  and  created  the  land  known  by  the  name  of  Kasmir  in  the  space  [previously 
occupied  by]  the  lake. 

28.  That  [land]  is  protected  by  Nila,  the  lord  of  all  Nagas,  whose  regal  parasol 
is  formed  by  the  circular  pond  [of  the  Nllakunda]  with  the  Vitasta' s  newly  rising 
stream  as  its  stick. 

29.  There  Garni,  though  she  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  Vitastd,  still  keeps 
her  wonted  inclination.  [For  in  her  river-shape]  she  turns  her  face  towards  the 
ravine  (guild),  just  as  [in  her  godlike  form]  she  turns  it  towards  [her  son]  Kumara 
(> guha )  ;  [in  her  river-shape]  the  mouths  of  the  Nagas  (ndgamvkha)  drink  her 
abundant  water  (apitabliuripayah),  just  as  [in  her  godlike  form  her]  elephant-faced 
[son  Ganesa]  (ndgamukha) ,  drank  her  abundant  milk  (dpltahhuripaydh) . 


25.  The  Nilamata  gives  a  lengthy  account 
of  the  legends  relating  to  the  Satisaras,  the 
demon  J alodbhava  who  had  made  it'his  habita¬ 
tion,  the  desiccation  of  the  lake  by  the  gods  at 
the  prayer  of  Kasyapa  and  the  demon’s  de¬ 
struction.  A  careful  abstract  of  these  stories, 
accounting  for  the  creation  of  Kasmir,  has 
beengiven  by  Prof.  Buhlf.r,  Report,  pp.  38  sqq. 

26-27.  In  representing  Brahman,  Visnu 
and  S'iva  as  the  leaders  of  the  gods  who 
assisted  Kasyapa  in  the  defeat  of  Jalodbhava, 
K.  follows  the  narrative  of  the  Nilamata. 

The  name  Kasmira  is  explained  in  the  Nila¬ 
mata.  by  fanciful  etymologies  based  on  the 
above  legend;  see  vv.  217  sq. 

Read  tatsarobhumau  for  tatsaro.  bliumau  of 
Ed. 

28.  The  description  of  the  Tirthas  of 
Kasmir  begins  with  the  Nilanaga,  who  is  placed 
by  ancient  tradition,  surviving  to  this  day,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Nagas  or  Spring-deities  of 
the  land  (see  Nilamata,  vv.  09,901).  He  is 
considered  a  son  of  Kasyapa  (ib.  95).  His 
residence  is  the  famous  fountain  near  the 
village  of  Vernag,  situated  in  the  Shallot) ad 
Pargana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Barth  ill  Pass, 
75°  17'  long.  33°  32'  lat.  For  a  description 
of  this  magnificent  spring,  enclosed  by  the 
Emperor  Jihangir  in  a  tine  stone  basin,  see 
Abu-t,-Fazl’s  Ain-i  Abb.,  ii.  p.  361 ;  Forster, 


Journey,  ii.  p.  4;  Moorcroft,  Travels,  ii.  p.250  ; 
Vigne,  Travels,  i.  p.  332;  Ince,  Handbook, 
p.  184. 

Near  the  Nilanaga  Visnu  is  said  to  have 
first  placed  the  ploughshare  with  which  the 
Satisaras  was  drained,  Nilamata,  331  ;  and 
there  Parvati  was  brought  to  light  in  the  form 
of  the  river  Vitasta  by  a  stroke  of  S'iva’s 
trident.  Comp.  ib.  248  sqq.,  and  the  full 
account  of  the  legends  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Vitasta  given  in  Haracar.  xii.  Hence  the 
Tirtlia  bears  the  threefold  name  of  Nllakunda, 
Vitastd  and  S'  u  lay  hat  a  (Nilamata,  1290,  and 
Haracar.  xii.  17).  The  Nilanaga  is  now  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  J  erndg,  which 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  designation 
Ter  of  the  present  Shahitbad  Pargana  (see 
Ain-i  Akb.,  l.c.,  and  gloss  of  A?). 

The  pond,  which  is  now  of  an  octagonal 
shape,  must,  as  the  use  of  the  term  Nllakunda 
shows,  also  in  ancient  times  have  approached 
a  circular  form.  It  is,  therefore,  compared  by 
Iv.  to  a  4  royal  parasol.’  The  stream  which 
issued  from  it,  and  which  is  conventionally 
taken  as  the  origin  of  the  Vitasta,  is  described 
by  the  poet  as  the  stick  supporting  the 
parasol.  [Another  tradition  takes  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  spring  of  Vitastdtra  or  Vith^vutur  as 
the  source  of  the  river  ;  see  note  i.  102.] 

28.  The  abpve  translation,  given  by  Prof. 


Istbodoction. 
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30.  That  [country]  is  attended  by  the  Nagas  S'ankha,  Padma  and  others 
resplendent  with  various  jewels,  just  as  the  town  of  Kubera  [is  attended]  by  the 
[nine]  guardians  of  treasures  [among  whom  are  S'ankha  and  Padma], 

31.  To  protect,  forsooth,  the  Nagas  who  came  [to  seek  shelter]  afraid  of 
Garuda,  it  has  stretched  out  its  arms  high  above  in  the  guise  of  mountain-walls. 

32.  There  [worshippers]  touching  the  wooden  image  of  the  husband  of 
Uma  at  the  Tirtha  of  Papasudana,  obtain  comfort  [in  life]  and  final  liberation 
[thereafter]  as  their  rewards. 


Biihler,  conforms  to  the  gloss  of  A,.  In  the 
guha  or  ravine,  towards  which  the  Vitasta 
turns  her  face,  we  may  see  with  him  an 
allusion  to  the  mountain  gorges  through 
which  the  river  passes  on  leaving  Kasmir. 

30.  By  the  name  of  Naya  are  designated 
in  Kasmir  the  tutelary  deities  which  are 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  springs  and  lakes  of 
the  Valley.  From  early  times  considerable 
importance  must  have  been  attached  to  their 
worship,  as  is  proved  by  the  long  account 
given  of  them  in  the  Nilamata,  by  the 
numerous  temples  erected  near  the  more 
famous  springs,  and  the  popularity  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  ancient  origin  of  the  pilgrimages 
directed  to  the  latter.  The  belief  in  Nagas  is 
fully  alive  also  in  the  Muhammadan  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley,  which  in  many  places  has 
not  ceased  to  pay  a  kind  of  superstitious 
respect  and  ill-disguised  worship  to  these 
deities. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  Nagas,  as 
now  current,  represents  them  under  the  form 
of  snakes,  living  in  the  water  of  the  springs  or 
lakes  protected  by  them.  That  this  belief  is 
not  modern,  is  shown,  e.g.  by  Rcijat.  iv.  601  ; 
vii.  171.  They  can,  however,  also  appear  in 
human  shape  (see  the  legend  of  the  Naga 
Susravas  and  his  daughters,  i.  203  sqq.),  or 
may  take  the  form  of  clouds  and  hail-storms, 
see  notes  i.  179,  239;  iii.  16  sqq.  Springs 
generally  are  called  to  this  day  nay  in  Kasmir. 

The  two  Nagas  named  in  our  passage  do  not 
occupy  a  particularly  high  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  Kasmirian  springs.  S'ankha  is 
mentioned  as  the  fourteenth '  in  the  list  of 
Nagas  in  the  Nilamata ,  902.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  his  name  elsewhere  in  the 
Mahatmyas  and  similar  texts.  Two  Padma 
Nagas  are  referred  to  in  the  Nilamata,  904, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  place,  besides  two  Maha- 
padrha  Nagas. 

The  S'dhkha  Ndga  I  am  unable  to  locate  at 
present.  [The  statement  in  P.  Sahibram’s 
Tirthasamgraha,  quoted  by  Prof.  Biihler, 
refers  to  a  S'ahkhapdla  Naga,  which  is  a 
different  spring  deity.]  The  Padma  Naga 


has  been  assumed  by  Prof.  Biihler  to  be.  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Mahapadma  Naga,  which  is 
considered  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Volur 
lake  and  has  actually  given  his  name  to  the 
latter  ;  see  note  iv.  593. 

I  am  induced  to  adopt  this  identification, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  names, 
in  view  of  the  following  passages.  STivara,  i. 
235,  speaks  of  a  flood  in  Kramarajya  as  unit¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  waters  of  the  Padmana- 
yasaras,  by  which  only  the  V olur  can  be  meant. 
In  the  Fourth  Chronicle,  85,  the  Padmandya 
is  referred  to  in  connection  with  a  battle 
which  takes  place  near  Bhavatuhya,  i.e.  the 
village  of  Botuny  close  to  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Volur  in  the  Zainagir  Pargana.  Finally,  the 
Vitastdmdhdtmya,  xxiv.  35,  speaks  of  the  Rat- 
nacudanaga  uniting  itself  with  the  Padma- 
naga  at  the  village  of  Aryesa ;  the  latter  is 
shown  in  a_  gloss  of  my  Manuscript  as  the 
village  of  Alus  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Volur, 
in  the  Khuy-hom  Pargana. 

31.  The  Nilamata  relates  in  its  initial 
chapter,  vv.  47-70,  the  origin  of  the  enmity 
between  Kadru  and  Vinata,  wives  of  Kasyapa, 
and  their  descendants.  The  Nagas,  children 
of  Kadru,  being  persecuted  by  Garuda,  son 
of  Vinata,  flee  to  the  Satisaras,  where  Visnu 
grants  them  an  asylum. 

The  mountain-ranges  enclosing  the  Valley 
to  the  north  and  south  are  compared  to  the 
arms  raised  by  the  personified  Kasmir  above 
the  heads  of  the  supplicant  N agas. 

32.  At  the  sacred  spring  of  Papasudana 
S'iva  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Kapa- 
fesvara,  having  shown  himself  there  accordmg 
to  the  legend  under  the  disguise  ( kapafa )  of 
pieces  of  wood  floating  on  the  water.  The 
Tirtha  is  situated  close  fo  the  village  of 
No  (her  (derived  from  Skr.  Napafesvara ;  comp. 
Ks.  Jy ether  <Skr.  Jyesthesvara,  Note  C,  i.  124) 
in  the  Pargana  of  Kut“har,  75°  18'  long.  33°  40' 
lat.  It  consists  of  a  large  circular  tank  fed 
by  springs  and  enclosed  by  a  massive  stone 
wall,  which  the  tradition,  referred  to  by  K. 
in  vii.  190  sqq.. and  still  locally  remembered, 
ascribes  to  King  Bhoja  of  Malava.  For  a 
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33.  Th ere  the  goddess  Samhyd  produces  on  an  arid  hillfside]  water  which 
serves  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  merit  and  the  absence  of  sin. 

34.  There  the  ‘  Self-created  Fire’  [Svayambhu),  rising  from  the  womb  of  the 
earth,  receives  with  numerous  arms  of  flame  the  offerings  of  the  sacrificers. 


detailed  account  of  the  extant  remains  at 
Kapatesvara,  see  note  vii.  190. 

The  legend  of  the  Tirtha  is  related  in 
Nilamata,  w.  1150-68,  and  at  considerable 
length  in  Haracar.  xiv.,from  which  the  extant 
Kapatesvaramahatmya  is  taken;  comp,  also 
S'rikanthac.  iii.  14. 

AlberunI  had  heard  of  the  Kapatesvara 
Tirtha  and  its  legend.  He  records,  India ,  ii. 
p.  181,  the  story  told  by  people  from  Kasmir 
that  pieces  of  wood  sent  by  Mahadeva  appear 
annually  in  “  a  pond  called  Kudaishahr  to 
the  left  of  the  source  of  the  Vitasta,  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  Vaisakha.”  the 

form  in  which  the  name  is  given  by  the  MS. 
of  the  India,  is,  as  my  friend  Prof.  Seybold 
has  been  kind  enough  to  point  out  on  my 
inquiry,  easily  accounted  for  as  a  clerical 
error  for  i.e.  #Kavadesvar,  a  prakri- 

tized  form  of  the  name.  The  date  given 
for  the  miracle  coincides  with  that  indicated 
for  the  pilgrimage,  Haracar.  xiv.  122.  The 
indication  as  to  the  position  of  the  Tirtha  is 
also  approximat§ly  correct. 

Abu-l-Fazl,  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  358,  mentions 
“  in  the  village  of  Kotihar,  a  deep  spring 
surrounded  by  stone  temples.  When  its 
water  decreases,  an  image  of  Mahadeva  in 
sandal-wood  appears.”  The  story  related  by 
K.  in  vii.  190  sqq.,  together  with  the  legend 
heard  by  me  on  the  spot  in  September,  1891, 
as  to  the  miraculous  cure  of  King  Mucukund 
(see  note  l.c.)  seems  to  indicate  that  healing 
powers  were  once  ascribed  to  the  water  of  the 
Tirtha. 

33.  The  goddess  Samdhyd  shows  herself 
in  the  famous  spring  commonly  known  to 
Kasmir  Brahmans  as  Trisamdhya.  It  is 
situated  in  a  side  valley  opening  to  the  S. 
of  the  village  of  Devalgom  in  the  Bring  Par- 
gana,  circ.  75°  22'  long.  33°  32'  lat.  The 
small  hamlet  close  to  the  spring  takes  its 
name  Sund“brar  from  the  name  of  Samdhyd- 
dew  (Ks.  brdr <Skr.  bhatfdrikd  ‘  goddess’). 

The  spring  is  supposed  to  flow  inter¬ 
mittently  in  the  months  of  Jyaistha  and 
Asadha,  three  times  in  the  day  and  three 
times  during  the  night,  and  has,  on  account 
of  the  analogy  thus  presented  with  the  three¬ 
fold  recitation'  of  the  Gayatri  (Samdhya),  been 
the  object  of  a  pilgrimage  evidently  since 
very  early  times.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Nilamata,  1288,  and  its  legendary  origin  and 
miraculous  powers  are  described  in  the  Tri- 


samdhyamahatmya  ;  comp,  also  Fourth  Chron. 
843. 

Dr.  Bernier,  who  visited  the  spring  in 
May,  1665,  at  the  desire  of  his  patron  Danish- 
mand  Khan,  in  order  to  examine  ‘les  mer- 
veilles,’  has  described  the  phenomenon  with 
his  usual  accuracy,  and  has  recorded  a  very 
ingenious  explanation  based  on  a  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  topographical  features  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  see  Bernier's  Travels,  ed. 
Constable,  pp.  410  sqq.,  also  Vigne,  Travels, 

i.  339. 

A  curious  passage  from  the  Ddbistdn,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Trisamdhya,  is  quoted  _in  full  by 
Troyer,  i.  p.  362 ;  comp,  also  Ain-i  Akb., 

ii.  p.  355. 

punyapdpdnam  anvayavyatirekayoh.  K.  seems 
to  allude  here  to  the  belief,  still  current  at 
the  present  day  and  referred  to  Haracar. 
iv.  50,  according  to  which  the  ‘  miracle  ’  does 
not  show  itself  if  any  wicked  or  incredulous 
person  happens  to  visit  the  spring.  When 
Colonel  Mian  Singh,  the  Sikh  Governor,  came 
to  Trisariidhya,  the  goddess  remained  hidden 
until  he  had  subjected  himself  to  a  lengthy 
‘  upavasa.’ 

34.  Svayambhu,  or  in  the  language  of  the 
villagers  Suyam,  is  the  name  of  a  spot,  situated 
half  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village  Nich”hom, 
circ.  74°  10'  long.  34°  22'  lat.,  in  the  Mach'piir 
Pargana,  where  volcanic  phenomena  are  ob¬ 
served  in  a  shallow  hollow  formed  between 
banks  of  clay  and  sand.  In  certain  years 
vapours  issue  here  from  Assures  of  the  ground, 
then  sufficiently  hot  to  boil  the  S'raddha 
offerings,  which  the  pilgrims  place  there. 
When  I  visited  the  site  in  September,  1892, 
the  phenomenon  was  said  not  to  have  taken 
place  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  the  soil 
of  the  hollow  appeared  even  then  bright  red, 
like  burned  clay,  and  was  furrowed  by  narrow 
fissures.  P.  Govind  Kaul  attended  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Svayambhu  in  the  year  1876,  when 
the  symptoms  were  noticeable  for  about  ten 
months.  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  280,  mentions 
occurrences  of  the  phenomenon  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  For  an 
earlier  reference,  see  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  366; 
comp  also  Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  42  sq. 

The  Svayambhumdhdtmya  relates  at  length 
the  legend  how  S'iva  (Svayambhu)  at  the 
request  of  the  gods  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Asuras,  took  there  the  incarnation  of 
Kdldgnirudra';  comp,  also  Nilamata,  1040. 
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Introduction. 


35.  There  the  goddess  Sarasvati  herself  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  swan  in  a 
lake  [situated]  on  the  summit  of  the  Bheda- hill  ( Bhedagiri }  which  is  sanctified  by 
the  Gangd- source  ( Gavgodblieda ). 

36.  There  even  to  this  day  drops  of  sandal-ointment  offered  by  the  gods  are 
to  be  seen  at  Nandiksetra,  the  [permanent]  residence  of  S'iva. 

37.  There  when  visiting  the  [shrine  of  the]  goddess  S' dr  add,  one  reaches  at 
once  the  river  Madhumati,  and  [the  river  of]  Sarasvati  worshipped  by  poets. 


A  pilgrimage  of  King  Uccala  to  Svayambhu 
is  mentioned  by  K.,  viii.  250. 

35.  For  an  account  of  this  long-forgotten 
Tirtha,  which  has  been  traced  by  me  at  the 
present  Bud'-'brdr  (Bhedadevi)  in  the  hills 
west  of  S'upiyan,  see  Note  A  in  Appendix. 

36.  The  name  Nandiksetra  is  given  by  the 
Nilamata f  the  Nandiksetra  and  Haramukuta 
Mdhdtmyas  to  a  high  alpine  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  east  Glaciers  of  the  Haramukh  Peaks, 
which  contains  the  sacred  Kdlodaka  Lake, 
popularly  known  as  Nund-Kol.  This  lake, 
situated  circ.  75°  long.  34°  26'  lat.,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  13,000',  forms  one  of  the 
chief  stations  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
Ganga  Lake  ( Uttar amdnasa),  which  lies  a  short 
distance  above  it.  According  to  a  legend 
told  at  length  in  the  Nilamata,  vv.  1061-1131, 
Nandin,  born  as  son  of  S'ilada,  performed  in 
the  Kalodaka  a  great  penance,  whereupon 
S'iva  took  up  his  permanent  abode  there  by 
the  side  of  his  faithful  attendant.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  lake,  showing  a  deep  blue 
colour,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  residence  of 
Kdla  or  S'iva ;  the  outer  portion,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  that  of  Nandin.  S'iva  is  wor¬ 
shipped  there  under  the  name  of  Nandisa; 
comp.  liujat.  i.  113,  123  sq.,  130,  150;  ii.  170. 

K.  extends  the  term  of  Nandiksetra  so  as  to 
include  the  neighbouring  site  of  Bhuicsvara, 
or  Buth'ser,  in  the  Kankhiai  Valley  below 
Nund-Kol  (comp,  note  i.  107),  when  speaking 
of  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Bhutesa  at  Nandiksetra,  i.  148 ;  also  in  vii. 
954  ;  viii.  77,  2365.  Nandiksetra  is  mentioned 
besides  in  ii.  170 ;  vii.  646 ;  viii.  2439,  and 
referred  to  as  Nandisakse.tr a,  i.  113. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  either  in  the 
texts  or  in  oral  tradition,  the  legend  alluded 
to  by  K.  as  to  the  drops  of  *  candana  ’  left 
from  a  sacrifice  of  the  gods  performed  at 
Nandiksetra. 

37.  The  Tirtha  here  referred  to  is  the 
ancient  shrine  of  S'arada,  traced  by  me  in 
September,  1892,  at  S'ardi  in  the  upper 
Kisangahga  Valley,  circ.  74°  15'  long.  34°  48' 
lat.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  a  description  of  the  extant  temple, 
see  Note  B  in  Appendix. 


The  shrine  of  S'arada  is  situated  on  a  small 
hill,  above  the  junction  of  the  Kisangahga 
River  with  a  small  stream  known  to  this  day 
as  Madhumati,  which  flows  from  the  mountain 
range  to  the  S.E.  Almost  opposite  to  S'ardi 
a  large  stream,  coming  from  the  snowy  range 
towards  Cilas,  meets  the  Kisangahga  from 
the  N.  It  is  called  Kankatori  on  the  map, 
but  designated  as  Sarasvati  by  the  S'dradd- 
mdhdtmya  and  local  tradition.  Our  verse 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  union  of  these 
three  streams,  the  Kisanganga,  which  is 
also  called  simply  Gangd  or  Sindhu  in  the 
Mahatmya,  being  represented  by  S'arada,  a 
form  of  Parvati-Gahga. 

K.  has  occasion  to  mention  the  shrine  of 
S'arada  (S'aradasthana)  in  connection  with 
jayasimha’s  siege  of  the  fort  of  S'irahsild, 
traced  by  me  some  miles  below  S'ardi ;  comp, 
viii.  2556,  2706,  with  Note  K,  viii.  2492. 

The  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine  must  have 
enjoyed  considerable  renown  in  old  days, 
as  even  Alberunx  heard  of  it.  “In  inner 
Kashmir,  about  two  or  three  days’  journey 
from  the  capital  in  the  direction  towards 
the  mountains  of  Bolor,  there  is  a  wooden 
idol  called  S'arada  (sic)  which  is  much  vene¬ 
rated  and  frequented  by  pilgrims ;  ”  see 
India,  i.  p.  117.  Abu-l-Fazl,  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii. 
p.  366,  also  mentions  the  shrine  of  S'arada, 
adding  a  story  according  to  which  the  temple 
begins  to  shake  on  the  8th  S'udi  of  each 
month. 

The  upper  Kisangahga  Valley  was  practi¬ 
cally  independent  territory  or  Yaghistan 
during  the  Moghul  and  Pathan  rule.  This 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  distance 
of  S'ardi  from  Kasmir  proper  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  paths  leading  to  it,  explains  why  the 
Tirtha  has  become  practically  unknown  among 
the  Brahmans  of  the  capital.  It  is  nowadays 
frequented  only  by  the  Brahman  families 
living  in  the  neighbouring  Parganas  of  the 
Kamraz.  For  the  convenience  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  a  substitute  of  the  ancient  shrine  of 
the  goddess  has  now  been  provided  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  S'rinagar.  At  the 
time  prescribed  for  the  S'arada  pilgrimage,  a 
Naga  called  Suradakuyda,  near  the  village  of 
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38.  In  that  [country]  which  Kesava  (Visnu)  and  J.sdna  (S'iva)  adorn  as 
Gakrabhrt  and  Vijayesa,  as  well  as  in  other  [forms],  there  is  not  a  space  as  large 
as  a  grain  of  sesamum  without  a  Tlrtha, 

39.  That  country  may  be  conquered  by  the  force  of  spiritual  merits,  but 
not  by  forces  of  soldiers.  Hence  its  inhabitants  are  afraid  only  of  the  world 
beyond. 

40.  There  the  rivers  are  free  from  dangers  and  aquatic  monsters,  provided 
with  warm  bath-houses  for  the  winter,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  embankments 
[for  descending]  into  the  water. 

41.  Out  of  respect,  as  it  were,  the  sun  does  not  burn  fiercely,  during  summer 


Tsatsa,  some  four  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Dal 
lake,  is  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

I  am  unable  to  trace  the  locality  Harel, 
which  the  gloss  of  A„  mentions  as  the  site  of 
S'arada.  According  to  Prof.  Biihler’s  note, 
“  Horil  is  found  on  the  Survey  Map  in  the 
Pargana  Khuyahom,  to  the  north  of  the 
Yollur  Lake,  into  which  the  Madhumati  falls, 
as  marked  on  the  native  map.”  But  the  name 
Huril  does  not  occur  on  the  maps  accessible 
to  me.  [The  Madhumati  referred  to  in  this 
note  is  another  river  of  identical  name  which 
K.  mentions  elsewhere  ;  see  note  vii.  1179.] 

The  shrine  of  S'arada  is  indicated  as  the 
northern  boundary  mark  of  Kasmir  in  the 
Deki  o  i/a  vas  t  h  d ;  see  my  Catal.  of  Jammu  MSS., 
p.  307. 

38.  The  above  translation  follows  the  in¬ 
terpretation  given  by  the  gloss  of  A,2.  K. 
refers  particularly  to  Visnu -Cakradhara  and 
S'iva-  Vijayesa  as  two  famous  images  of  the 
two  gods  iocated  close  to  each  other. 

Visnu  -Cakradhara  bad  an  ancient  shrine  on 
the  alluvial  plateau  or  Udar,  which  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  one  mile  below  the 
town  of  Vij'lbr6r.  The  plateau  bears  to  this 
day  the  name  of  Tsak"dar  Udar ;  comp,  re¬ 
garding  the  site,  Report,  p.  181  K.  mentions 
frequently  the  temple  and  hill  of  Cakradhara, 
which  also  served  in  times  of  trouble  as  a 
fortified  position ;  see  e.g.  i.  261 ;  iv.  191  ;  viii. 
971  sqq. 

The  Nilamata,  1170,  mentions  Cakradhara 
in  the  first  place  among  the  forms  of  Visnu 
and  gives,  vv.  189  sqq.,  a  fragmentary  account 
of  the  legend  connected  with  this  place  of 
worship  ;  comp,  for  the  latter  also  Haracar. 
viii.  61  sqq.  For  a  suggestion  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  temple,  see  note  viii.  971.  The 
site  is  no  longer  an  object  of  pilgrimage. 

The  temple  of  S'iva  Vijayesa  or  Vijayesvara, 
since  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  famous 
shrines  of  the  Valley,  has  given  its  name  to 
the  town  in  which  it  was  situated,  Vijayesvara, 
the  modern  Vij"bror,  75°  9'  long.  33°  48'  lat. 


Ks.  bror  ‘  god,’  a  derivative  of  Skr.  bhatta- 
raka,  corresponds  to  isvara ;  comp,  note  li. 
134,  also  Ks.  brdr  as  the  equivalent  of  Skr. 
deni,  note  i.  33.  A  reconstruction  of  the 
temple  is  mentioned  by  K.  in  the  reign  of 
Asoka ;  see  note  i.  105,  where  some  account 
has  been  given  of  the  existing  remains. 
Different  legends  connected  with  Vijayesvara 
are  related  at  length  in  the  Haracar.  and  in 
the  Vijayesvaramahatmyas.  For  an  account 
of  the  modern  Vijabror,  see  Vigne,  Travels, 
ii.  pp.  23  sq.,  and  Ince,  Handbook,  p.  175.  [The 
name  ‘  Bijbihara,’  ‘  Bijbiara,’  etc.,  given  to  the 
town  in  European  books  and  maps  is  based 
on  a  faulty  Panjabi  pronunciation  and  partly 
on  ‘  popular  etymology.’] 

39.  Note  the  pun  in paralokat,  which  may 
also  mean  ‘  host  of  enemies.’ 

40.  sopnasndnayi'hdh.  The  hot-bath  rooms 
or  Hamams  play  a  great  part  in  the  winter 
life  of  Kasmirians  of  all  classes.  They  serve 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ablutions,  but 
also  as  comfortable  dwelling-rooms  during  the 
season  of  severe  cold.  The  poorer  people,  as 
far  as  they  are  Muhammadan,  resort  to  the 
public  Hamams,  which  are  attached  to  almost 
every  larger  mosque  of  the  country.  In  the 
city  of  S'rinagar  these  Hamams  are  found  in 
particularly  large  numbers  close  to  the  river- 
bank,  where  they  can  be  conveniently  supplied 
with  water.  A  similar  custom  seems  to  have 
existed  in  K.’s  time.  Tins  explains  why 
reference  is  made  to  these  ‘  warm  bath-houses  ’ 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
rivers. 

svasthatirdspadah.  The  banks  of  the  Vi¬ 
tasta  are  to  this  day  within  S'rinagar  and 
other  large  towns  lined  with  stone  Ghats, 
used  by  the  whole  population  for  bathing 
purposes.  Their  Ks.  name,  ydrabal  friends’ 
meeting  place  ’),  shows  the  great  part  these 
embankments  play  in  the  daily  lifq  of  the 
people.  K.  may  also  think  of  the  wooden 
bathing  huts  on  the  river,  regarding  which 
see  note  viii.  706. 
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[I.  42. 


even,  in  that  [country]  which  has  been  created  by  his  father  (Kasyapa),  as  he 
knows  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tormented. 

42.  Learning,  lofty  houses,  saffron,  icy  water  and  grapes  :  things  that  even 
in  heaven  are  difficult  to  find,  are  common  there. 

43.  In  the  three  worlds  the  jewel-producing  [earth]  is  to  be  extolled  ;  on 
that  the  region  of  Kubera,  (the  North) ;  there  [next]  the  mountain  range,  the 
father  of  Gaurl ;  and  [lastly]  the  country  that  is  enclosed  by  that  [mountain  range]. 

44.  In  that  [country]  fifty-two  rulers  up  to  (preceding)  Gonanda  [the  Third], 
who  in  the  Kaliyuga  were  contemporaries  of  the  Kurus  and  of  the  sons  of  Kuntl 
(Pandavas),  have  not  been  recorded. 

45.  In  those  times  there  were  assuredly  in  consequence  of  the  demerit  of 
those  rulers  of  Kasyapa’s  land  (Kasmir),  no  poets  of  creative  power  who  would 
produce  their  bodies  of  glory. 

46.  We  pay  reverence  to  that  naturally  sublime  craft  of  poets  without  whose 
favour  even  mighty  kings  are  not  remembered,  though  the  earth,  encircled  by 
the  oceans,  was  sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  their  arms  as  in  the  shade  of  forest- 
trees. 

47.  Without  thee,  0  brother  composer  of  true  poetry,  this  world  does  not 
even  in  its  dreams  know  of  the  existence  of  those  ornaments  of  the  earth  who  once 
rested  their  feet  on  the  temples  of  elephants,  who  possessed  wealth,  and  in  whose 
palaces  maidens  dwelt,  moons  of  the  day, — without  thee  the  universe  is  blind, 
why  [praise  thee]  with  a  hundred  hymns  ? 

48-49.  The  kings  Gonanda  [the  First]  and  his  successors  ruled  Kasmir  during 
twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  in  the  Kaliyuga.  This  calculation  of 
the  duration  of  these  [kings’  reigns]  has  been  thought  wrong  by  some  [authors] 
who  were  misled  by  the  statement  that  the  Bhdrata  [war]  took  place  at  the  end  of 
the  Dvapara  [Yuga]. 


42.  vidua  vesmani  tuhgani.  I  now  prefer 
to  read  thus  instead  of  vidyavesmani  t°  of 
Ed.,  as  ‘lofty  halls  of  learning’  are  nowhere 
specially  mentioned  by  K.  nor  otherwise 
ascribed  to  the  country.  The  above  was 
evidently  also  the  interpretation  of  the  glos¬ 
sator  A3.  The  abundance  of  excellent  timber 
and  the  difference  of  the  climate  explains  why 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  in  Kasmir,  even  in 
villages,  are  constructed  of  far  greater  height 
than  generally  found  in  India  proper. 

Kasmir  has  long  been  famous  for  its  saffron, 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Padmapura  (Pampar);  comp.  Fourth  Chron. 
926  sqq.,  and  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  342. 
Regarding  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  comp. 
Valley,  p.  351. 


K.  refers  repeatedly  to  the  KaSmirians’ 
delight  in  the  cool  water  of  their  rivers  ;  see 
iii.  362  ;  viii.  1863. 

43.  The  father  of  Gauri  is  the  Hima¬ 
laya. 

44.  As  K.  distinctly  includes  i.  16  Go¬ 
nanda  I.  among  the  fifty-two  lost  kings,  a 
Gonanddt  can  refer  only  to  Gonanda  III., 
with  whom  the  list  of  known  rulers  begins, 
and  cannot  be  translated  ‘  beginning  with 
Gonanda.’  The  correct  interpretation  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  gloss  of  A2. 

48-49.  The  above  translation  of  the  Yugma 
conforms  to  the  view  set  forth  by  Dr.  Hultzsch 
in  his  able  discussion  of  the  passage,  Ind. 
Ant.,  xviii.  p.  99.  It  also  agrees  with  the 
earlier  renderings  of  Troyer,  i.  p.  338 ; 
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50.  If  the  years  of  those  kings,  the  duration  of  whose  reigns  is  known,  are 
added  up,  leaving  aside  the  above  [2268  years  of  G-onanda  I.  and  his  successors], 
no  rest  remains  from  the  passed  period  of  the  Kaliyuga,  as  [will  be  seen]  from  the 
following. 

51.  When  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  of  the  Kaliyuga  had  passed 
away,  the  Kurus  and  Pandaoas  lived  on  the  earth. 

52.  At  present,  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  Laukika  [era],  one  thousand 
and  seventy  years  of  the  S'aka  era  have  passed. 


ii.  pp.  7,  366,  and  of  Wilson,  Essay,  p.  97. 
K.  accepts  the  calculation  of  2268  years  for 
the  aggregate  of  the  reigns  from  Gonanda  I. 
to  Yudhisthira  I.,  i.e.  for  the  reigns  contained 
in  the  First  Taranga.  He  does  not  indicate 
its  .source,  but  uses  it  as  one  of  the  bases  of 
his  chronology. 

According  to  Prof.  Buhler’s  rendering,  K. 
would  declare  also  the  calculation  of  2268 
years  as  erroneous.  But  if  this  interpretation 
were  adopted  we  could  neither  calculate  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Yudhisthira  I.,  for 
which  K.  does  not  specify  the  number  of 
years,  nor  explain  properly  the  meaning  of 
the  next  verse.  K.’s  aim  in  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  prove  Kali  653  as  the  starting 
point  of  Kasmir  chronology.  He,  therefore, 
a  limine,  refutes  the  opinion  which  placed 
Gonanda  I.  and  the  Bharata  war  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Kali  era. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  K.’s  computations, 
as  contained  in  i.  48-56,  and  their  bearing 
on  his  system  of  chronology,  comp,  the  In¬ 
troduction. 

50.  This  verse,  as  I  understand  it,  gives 
K.’s  reason  for  accepting  the  calculation  of 
2268  years  for  the  reigns  contained  in  the  i. 
Taranga.  Dr.  Hultzsch,  l.c.,  has  shown  that 
if  we  add  up  the  figures  given  by  K.  in 
Tarangas  ii.-viii.  for  the  reigns  from  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  Yudhisthira  I.  to  his  own  time, 
we  get  a  rough  total  of  1328  years  (the  odd 
months  and  days  in  the  totals  of  the  reigns  of 
the  ii.  and  iii.  Tarangas  being  disregarded). 
If  to  this  total  are  added  the  2268  years  for 
the  i.  Taraiiga,  and  the  result  deducted  from 
the  4249  years  which  had  elapsed  of  the  Kali 
era  at  the  time  of  K.’s  composition  (see  verse 
52  below),  there  remain  653  years.  This  is 
exactly  the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed 
according  to  the  statement  accepted  by  K. 
(i.  51)  between  the  commencement  of  the 
Kaliyuga  and  the  date  of  the  Bharata  war,  i.e. 
Gonanda  I.  Thus  the  whole  period  of  the 
Kali  era  up  to  the  author’s  time  is  accounted 
for,  and  ‘  no  rest  remains.’  The  equation 
of  K.,  as  indicated  in  this  verse,  is  there¬ 
fore  : — 


A 

B 

Reigns  of  kings  from  Go¬ 
nanda  I.  to  Yudhisthi- 

Years  of  the 

ra  I.  (i.  48) 

2268 

Ka  liyug  a 

Reigns  of  kings  men- 

elapsed  in 

tioned  in  Tarangas 

1070  S'aka 

ii.-viii.,  up  to  S'aka 

=  1070 

1070 . 

1328 

+  3179 

Kali  years  passed  up  to 

Gonanda  I. 

653 

4249 

4249 

Prof.  Biihler’s  rendering  differs  partly  on 
account  of  his  interpretation  of  i.  48, 49,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  reading  tadvivarjitat 
adopted  by  him.  This  reading,  which  Prof. 
B.  seems  to  have  taken  from  the  former 
editions,  is  found  also  in  L,  and  deserves, 
therefore,  consideration.  If  it  were  adopted, 
tad  would  have  to  be  taken  as  referring  to 
Bhdratam  in  i.  49.  As  this  construction  seems 
harsh  and  as  the  translation  given  above 
•better  satisfies  the  context,  I  prefer  to  adhere 
to  the  reading  tadvivarjitdn  as  found  in  A. 

evarn  refers  to  the  statement  of  the  next 
verse,  by  which  K.  corrects  the  error  indi¬ 
cated  in  i.  49  as  to  the  date  of  the  Bharata 
war  ;  comp,  the  similar  use  of  evarn  in  v.  55. 

52.  Regarding  the  Laukika  or  iSaptarsi 
era,  which  has  remained  in  current  use  among 
the  Brahman  population  of  Kasmir  to  the 
present  day,  comp,  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Buhler,  Report,  pp.  59  sq.  He  was  the  first 
to  bring  the  initial  date  of  this  era,  viz. 
Caitra  sudi  1  of  Kalisaihvat  25  (expired)  or 
the  year  3076-75  b.c.,  to  the  notice  of 
European  scholars  and  to  account  for  the 
equation  given  in  our  verse. 

The  following  calculation  shows  that  the 
year  in  which  lv.  wrote  his  introduction,  was 
Laukikasaihvat  4224 : — 

Distance  between  Kali  25  (initial  date 
of  Laukika  era)  and  the  initial  date 
of  the  S’aka  era  ....  3154 
Distance  between  S'akasariivat  1  and 
Kalhana’s  time . 1070 


Total  of  Saptarsi  years  .  .  4224 
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53.  Od  the  whole,  at  this  time  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  [the  accession  of]  Gonanda  the  Third. 

54.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  are  believed  [to  be  comprised]  in  the 
sum  of  the  reigns  of  those  fifty-two  [lost]  kings. 

55.  On  this  [point]  a  decision  is  furnished  by  the  [words  of  the]  author  of 
the  [Brhat]sarhkitd  who  [with  reference  to  the  fact]  that  the  Great  Bear  moves 
from  one  Naksatra.  to  the  other  in  a  hundred  years,  ha3  thus  [indicated]  its  course: 

56.  “When  King  Yudhisthira  ruled  the  earth,  the  Munis  (the  Great  Bear) 
stood  in  the  [Naksatra]  Maghdh.  The  date  of  his  reign  was  2526  years  [before] 
the  S'aka  era." 

57.  The  glorious  king  of  Kasmlr  Gonanda  was  worshipped  by  the  [Northern] 
region  which  Kaildsa  lights  up  [with  its  dazzling  snow],  and  which  the  tossing 
Ganga  clothes  with  a  soft  garment. 

58.  The  earth,  afraid,  as  it  were,  of  the  infusion  of  S'esas  poison,  left  the 
body  of  the  serpent,  and  took  up  a  resting-place  in  the  king’s  arm  that  was  adorned 
by  the  jewel  sacred  to  Garuda. 

The  omission  of  the  centuries  in  giving 
Laukika  dates  is  an  ancient  custom,  as  shown 
by  the  dates  recorded  in  this  era  in  inscriptions 
and  MSS.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  Laukika  cycle  and  its  use 
in  the  hill  regions  neighbouring  on  Kasmlr, 
see  Cunningham,  Indian  Evas,  pp.  6-17. 

53.  The  expression  pray  ah  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  ‘  rough  ’  calculation  such  as  assumed 
in  note  i.  60.  If  we  add  to  the  rough  total 
of  1328  years  for  the  reigns  of  the  Tarahgas 
ii.-viii.  the  1002  years  which  remain  for  the 
reigns  of  Gonanda  III. -Yudhisthira  I.,  after 
deducting  from  the  total  figure  2268  for  the 
i.  Tarahga  (i.  48)  the  1266  years  of  the  fifty- 
two  ‘  lost  ’  kings,  we  obtain  as  result  the  above 
aggregate  of  2330  years  for  the  reigns  from 
Gonanda  III.  to  Kalhana’s  time. 

54.  The  expression  maia  seems  to  be  used 
in, order  to  show  that  the  figure  1266  for  the 
aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  the  ‘lost’  kings  was 
deduced  by  K.  himself  by  means  of  a  compu¬ 
tation  based  on  the  traditional  figure  given 
in  i.  48  and  the  rough  sum  of  2330  years 
(i.  53). 

55-56.  K.  gives  by  the  quotation  from 
Varahamihira’s  B  rhatsamhitd,  xii.  3,  the 
evidence  for  Ins  statement  (i.  51)  regarding 
the  date  of  the  Kuru-Pandavas  and  Go¬ 
nanda  I.  The  year  2526  before  S'aka  corre¬ 
sponds  to  653  Kali. 

This  date  of  Yudhisthira’s  coronation  is 
taken  by  K.  also  as  the  first  year  of  Gonanda  I., 
and  consequently  as  the  starting  point  of  his 
chronological  calculations. 

The  statement  (i.  82)  which  makes  Go¬ 


nanda  II.,  the  grandson  of  Gonanda  I.,  a 
contemporary  of  the  Great  War,  is  not  in 
contradiction  herewith  (see  Report,  p.  lxxv 
note),  as  some  time  is  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  Yudhisthira’s  abhiseka  and 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Regarding  the  theory  which  makes  the 
Great  Bear  move  within  each  lunar  mansion 
for  one  century,  see  B rhatsamhitd,  xiii.  4 ; 
Albf.kQni,  India,  i.  pp.  391, 393,  and  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Indian  Eras,  p.  11. 

57.  Under  the  name  of  Ganga  the  Sindhu 
or  Sind  River  is  referred  to.  The  Sind  River, 
which  drains  the  mountain  ranges  to  the 
north  of  the  Valley  from  Dras  to  the  Hara- 
mukh  and  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the . 
Vitasta  within  Kasmlr,"  is  distinctly  identified 
with  the  Ganga  by  the  Nilamata,  vv.  297  sqq.: 

( Ganga  Sindhus  tu  vijheyd  Vitasta  Yamuna 
tatha).  See  also  Jonar.  864  (where  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  from  the  Sind  into  the 
Manasbal  Lake  is  meant),  Haracar.  xii.  40, 
and  Vitastumdhdtmya,  xx.  15.  The  source  of 
this  Sindhu-Gahga  is  placed  by  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  sacred  Ganga  Lake  (Gangabal) 
below  the  N.E.  glaciers  of  the  Haramukh 
Peaks ;  see  note  i.  36  and  the  Haramukuta- 
gahgd  and  Nandiksetra  Mdhdtmyas. 

Numerous  springs  and  rivulets  in  Kasmlr 
are  considered  by  local  tradition  as  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Ganga,  but  are  too  unimportant 
to  be  alluded  to  in  our  passage. 

58.  The  jewel  sacred  to  Garuda,  the 
destroyer  of  serpents,  is  the  emerald.  B. 

The  faulty  reading  desam  of  the  earlier  edd. 
(instead  of  deham)  is  found  already  in  L. 
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59.  Called  for  help  by  his  relative  Jarasamdha,  he  besieged  with  large 
forces  Mathura ,  [the  town]  of  the  enemy  of  Karhsa  (Krsna). 

60.  When  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Kdlindi  (Yamuna),  the 
fame  of  the  [hostile]  warriors  disappeared,  together  with  the  smiles  of  the  women  of 
Yadu’s  race. 

61.  Once  he  whose  ensign  is  the  plough  (Balabhadra),  engaged  that 
warrior  in  battle,  in  order  to  save  his  utterly  shattered  forces. 

62.  While  the  combat  of  these  two  [warriors]  of  equal  strength  [continued] 
with  doubtful  issue,  the  triumphal  wreath  of  the  goddess  of  victory  faded,  since 
it  remained  long  in  her  hand. 

63.  Finally,  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  limbs  wounded  by  [each  other’s] 
weapons,  the  king  of  Kasjmr  embraced  the  earth  and  the  scion  of  Yadii  the  goddess 
of  victory. 

64.  When  that  good  warrior  had  gone  the  road  which  great  heroes  easily 
find,  his  son,  the  illustrious  Damodara,  ruled  the  earth. 

65.  That  proud  prince,  though  he  had  obtained  a  kingdom  which  offered 
in  profusion  the  means  of  enjoyments,  did  not  find  peace  as  he  brooded  over  his 
father’s  death. 

66.  He  whose  arm,  [strong]  like  a  tree,  was  burning  with  pride,  heard  that 
the  Vrsnis  (Yadavas)  had  been  invited  by  the  Gdndhdras  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  an  approaching  Svayamvara  and  had  come. 

67.  Then,  when  they  were  near,  he  led  against  them,  [impelled]  by  excessive 
wrath,  an  expedition  obscuring  the  sky  with  the  dust  that  the  horses  of  his 
army  raised. 

68.  In  that  battle  the  maiden  who  was  impatient  for  the  wedding  and 
about  to  choose  herself  a  husband,  became  dependent  [on  one  who  would  choose 
her] ;  while  [instead  of  her]  the  celestial  maidens  chose  husbands  in  Gandhara- 
land. 

69.  Then  the  valiant  ruler  of  the  earth-disc,  attacking  in  the  battle  with  the 


59.  Jarasamdha,  king  of  Magadha,  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Kariisa,  whom  Krsna  slew. 

62.  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  A,  kim 
jayasrag,  as  the  particle  kim  seems  required  to 
bring  out  the  Utpreksiilamkara  of  the  verse. 
The  v.  1.  entered  by  A2,  varanasray,  is  found 
also  in  L. 

64.  The  road  to  Svarga  is  meant.  B. 

66.  Regarding  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
dharas,  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Kabul  River, 
see  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geography,  pp.  47  sqq.; 
Lassen,  Jnd.  Alt.,  i.  pp.  502  sq. ;  ii.  pp.  150; 
Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  97  sqq. 

68.  The  reading  niyhnati  of  A,  has  been 
doubted  (also  by  myself  in  Ed.)  without  suffi¬ 


cient  reason  ;  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
L  and  admits,  as  shown  above,  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  contains 
a  virodhdbhdsa.  She  who  was  expecting  to 
choose  from  among  many  wooers,  found  after 
the  battle  no  one  to  choose,  and  became 
dependent  ( niyhna )  on  the  choice  of  others. 
niyhnati  comes  from  a  denominative  Jnighna 
( nighnlbhavati ).  The  v.  1.  recorded  by  A3, 
viyhnyate,  is  evidently  a  lectio  levior,  due  to 
the  conjecture  of  some  puzzled  reader. 

The  ‘  celestial  maidens  ’  are  the  Apsaras 
who  receive  the  brave  men  fallen  in  battle, 

69.  The  numerous  puns  on  the  word  cakra, 
disc,  make  this  verse  dear  to  the  Pandit. 


Gofanda  I. 


Damodaha  L 


Damodaba  I. 


Yasovati. 


Gonanda  II. 
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god  whose  weapon  is  the  war-disc,  the  disc-like  array  of  his  enemies,  went  to 
heaven  by  the  road  of  the  edge  of  the  battle-disc. 

70.  Then  Krsna,  the  descendant  of  Yadu,  had  the  [king’s]  pregnant  widow 
Yasovati  installed  on  the  throne  by  the  Brahmans. 

71.  When  his  advisers  at  that  time  were  grumbling  [at  the  coronation  of  a 
woman],  the  slayer  of  Madhu  (Krsna)  appeased  them  by  reciting  this  verse  from 
the  [Nilamata-]Purana : 

72.  “  Ka§mlr- land  is  Parvati ;  know  that  its  king  is  a  portion  of  S'iva. 
Though  he  be  wicked,  a  wise  man  who  desires  [his  own]  prosperity,  will  not 
despise  him.” 

73.  The  eyes  of  men  which  [before]  showed  no  respect  for  women  as  [being 
only]  objects  of  enjoyment,  looked  [after  Krsna’s  words]  upon  her  (Yasovati)  as 
the  mother  of  her  subjects  and  like  a  goddess. 

74.  Then  in  the  proper  month  that  queen  bore  a  son  distinguished  by  divine 
marks,  a  new  sprout  of  the  family  tree  which  had  been  consumed  by  fire. 

75.  For  this  [son]  the  Brahmans  performed  the  coronation  and  kindred  rites 
in  conjunction  with  his  Jatakarman  and  other  ceremonies. 

76.  The  infant  king  received  in  due  course,  together  with  his  regal  dignity, 
the  name  of  his  grandfather  Gonanda. 

77.  Two  nurses  were  engaged  in  bringing  up  the  child,  the  one  gave  him  her 
milk,  the  other  all  her  wealth. 

78.  The  ministers  of  his  father,  who  took  care  that  his  being  pleased  should 
not  remain  without  results,  bestowed  wealth  upon  his  attendants  even  when  he 
smiled  without  cause. 


cakradharadhvand ,  ‘  by  the  road  of  the  edge 
of  the  battle-disc,’  may  also  he  dissolved, 
cakradhdrah  krmah ,  sa  eva  panthds,  tena,  and 
be  translated  ‘  the  road  (being  opened  to  him 
by)  Krsna,  the  bearer  of  the  war  disc.’  To  be 
slain  by  a  person  as  holy  as  Krsna  would,  of 
course,  ensure  heaven  to  the  victim.  Perhaps, 
Kalhana  intended  it  to  be  taken  both  ways. 
B. 

70.  K.’s  words  appear  here  to  contain  a 
reminiscence  of  the  corresponding  passage  of 
the  Nilamata,  vv.  7-8 ;  antarvatnim  tasya 
patnirh  Vdsudevo  ’ bhyasecayat  ||  bhavishyatput- 
rarajydrtham  tasya  desasya  yauravat  \  .  The 
extant  text  of  the  Nilamata  does  not  contafn 
the  name  of  Yasovati.  The  latter  form  of  the 
name  is  confirmed  by  L  against  A3,  Yasomati; 
comp.  viii.  3408. 

71.  For  vinyavivarat,  comp,  the  gloss  of  A2, 
samaydm  asa ,  and  K.’s  use  of  the  expression, 
viii.  777. 


72.  The  verse  is  not  found  in  this  form  in 
the  present  text  of  the  Nilamata ;  but  it  can- 
scarcely  be  anything  else  but  a  reference  to, 
or  free  quotation  of,  the  passage  which  now 
reads,  si.  237 :  Kasmirdydm  tathd  raja  tvaya 
jheyo  haramsajah  |  tasyavajnd  na  kartavyd 
satatam  bhutim  icchata.  The  verse  is  quoted, 
in  the  form  given  by  K.,  Jonar.  134. 

76.  The  namakarman  here  referred  to  fol¬ 
lows,  according  to  the  present  Acara  of  the 
Kasmirians,  one  day  after  the  jatakarman. 

77.  The  second  nurse  meant  is  the  earth 
( dhatri ).  The  reading  of  A5,  prasavini,  for 
prasravini  A,  L,  deserves  consideration,  a  kind 
of  anuprdsa  being,  perhaps,  intended  with  the 
following  sarvasampatjprasuh. 

78.  It  is  the  custom  and  duty  of  kings  to 
give  presents  whenever  they  are  pleased.  The 
ministers  watched  lest  the  custom  should  be 
neglected  in  the  case  of  the  infant  king,  and 
gave  presents  whenever  he  smiled.  B. 
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79.  When  his  officers,  unable  to  understand  the  child’s  indistinct  [words], 
did  not  carry  out  his  orders,  they  considered  themselves  guilty  of  a  crime. 

80.  When  the  infant  king  ascended  his  father’s  throne,  he,  with  his  legs 
dangling  in  the  air,  could  not  remove  (i.e.  fulfil)  the  desire  of  the  footstool  [to 
bear  his  feet]. 

81.  The  ministers  placed  him  whose  locks  were  moved  by  the  wind  from  the 
Chowries,  on  the  royal  throne,  and  attended  [in  his  presence]  to  the  legal  and 
religious  disputes  of  his  subjects. 

82.  Thus  [it  came  about  that]  the  king  of  Kasmlr,  being  an  infant,  was  taken 
neither  by  the  Kurus  nor  by  the  Pdndavas  to  assist  them  in  their  war. 

88.  Thirty-five  kings  who  followed  after  him,  have  been  immersed  in  the 
ocean  of  oblivion,  their  names  and  deeds  having  perished  through  the  destruction 
of  the  records. 

84.  After  them  Lava,  an  ornament  of  the  earth,  a  favourite  of  Victory  that 
wears  the  flowing  robe  of  fame,  became  king. 

85.  The  roar  of  his  army  which  kept  away  sleep  from  the  universe,  sent — 
0  wonder — his  enemies  to  their  long  slumber. 

86.  Constructing  eighty-four  lakhs  of  stone-buildings,  he  founded  the  town 
of  Lolora. 

87.  After  bestowing  on  a  community  of  Brahmans  the  Agrahara  of  Levdra 
on  the  Lid  art,  this  valiant  [king],  the  glory  of  whose  heroism  was  blameless, 
ascended  to  heaven. 


Gonajtda  II. 


Thirty-five  kings 
forgotten. 


Lava- 


80.  The  verse,  as  I  take  it,  is  intended  to 
describe  that  the  child-king,  though  he  sat  on 
his  throne,  was  unable  yet  to  make  use  of  its 
necessary  adjunct,  the  royal  footstool. 

For  another  interpretation,  see  Report, 
p.  lxxviii. 

82.  Comp,  in  the  Nilamata  the  question  of 
Janamejaya  si.  4 ;  katham  Kdsmlriko  raja 
ndydtas  tatra  klrtaya  \  Rdydavair  Dhdrtards- 
(  raisin  na  vrtah  sa  katham  nrpali  ||  ;  and  the 
last  line  of  the  fragmentary  answer  of  Vaisam- 
payana,  si.  10  :  bdlabhdvdt  Pdndusutair  ndnitah 
Kaurauair  na  vd. 

86.  I  am  unable  to  indicate  on  the  map 
the  real  or  supposed  position  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  town.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace  a 
local  name  resembling  Lolora.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  a  tradition  of  some  antiquity 
and  extant  to  this  day,  has  connected  the 
name  of  King  Lam  and  of  the  town  founded 
by  him  with  that  of  the  Lolau  (Lolfib)  Par- 
gana,  in  Kamraz.  This  tradition  can  be  traced 
in  the  gloss  (probably  to  be  read  Lolava), 
written  in  A  by  an  old  hand;  in  the  remark 
of  Abu-l-Fazl  ( Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  381)  and  the 


notes  of  the  Persian  Chronicles  of  Rafi‘-ud-din 
and  Muhammad  ‘Azim  (Wilson,  Essay,  p.  17); 
comp,  also  Report,  p.  lxxix.  The  old  Skr. 
name  of  the  Lolau  district  is,  however, 
Laulaha  (see  vii.  1241),  the  foi-m  Lalavaka  of 
the  Lokapr.  ii.  and  P.  Sahibram’s  Lalava  being 
clearly  modern  adaptations. 

Dr.  Hultzsch  has  already  called  attention 
to  the  evident  fact  that  the  connection  of 
certain  local  names  with  Lava  and  the  other 
seven  kings  whose  names  K.  took  from 
Padmamihira  (i.  18),  is  based  on  popular 
etymology  ;  see  Inil.  Ant.,  xviii.  p.  61).  The 
tendency  to  explain  local  names  by  their 
apparent  relation  to  names  of  kings,  real  or 
imaginary,  continues  to  influence  popular  tra¬ 
dition  in  Kasmir  to  the  present  day.  This  fact 
supports  Dr.  Hultzsch’s  conclusion  as  to  the 
unhistorical  character  of  Padmamihira’s  list. 

87.  The  Ledari  is  the  modern  Lid"r,  one' 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Vitasta  ;  it 
drains  the  mountains  south  of  the  upper  Sind 
Valley,  and  flows  into  the  Vitasta  between 
Anantand y  and  J'ij'-'brur.  The  Ledari  is  men¬ 
tioned  S'rtv.  221  ;  Jonar.  106,  118. 


KttSa. 
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88.  After  him  followed  his  son  Kusa,  lotus-eyed  and  expert  in  [deeds  of] 
prowess,  who  granted  the  Agrahara  of  Kuruhdra. 

89.  After  him  his  son,  the  illustrious  Khagendra,  obtained  the  throne,  the 
destroyer  of  the  elephant  array  of  his  foes,  a  leader  [of  men],  an  abode  cf  valour. 

90.  He  established  the  two  chief  Agraharas,  Khdgi  and  Khonamusa,  and 
then  ascended  to  that  world  [above]  which  he  had  purchased  by  deeds  bright  like 
[the  glitter  of]  Siva’s  [teeth  in]  smiling. 

91.  Then  ruled  his  son  Surendra,  possessed  of  priceless  greatness,  who  was 
far  removed  from  sinfulness  (or,  whose  state  resembled  that  of  Indra,  though 
lacking  its  continuity),  and  whose  deeds  astonished  the  world. 

92.  The  lord  of  the  gods  (surendra)  could  not  be  compared  to  this  Surendra, 
[since  he  bears  the  epithets]  satamanyu,  ‘the  harbourer  of  a  hundred  grudges,’ 
and  gotrabhid,  ‘  the  shatterer  of  the  mountains,’  [while  King  Surendra  deserved 
to  be  called]  sdntamanyu,  ‘  he  whose  anger  is  appeased,’  and  gotraraksin,  ‘  the 
protector  of  the  Gotra  (or,  of  the  mountains).’ 


Agrahara  is  the  regular  term  used  by  K.  for 
designating  a  ‘  Jagir  ’  village  or  piece  of  land, 
the  revenue  of  which  is  assigned  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation  or  religious  institution. 
For  Agraharas  granted  to  corporations  or 
individual  Brahmans,  see  i.  307,  311,  314,  341 ; 
iii.  8,  316,  481,  639;  v.  403,  442;  vi.  89,  336; 
vii.  189;  viii.  898  sqq.  etc.  (comp.  Index);  for 
the  Agrahara  of  a  non-Brahman,  see  v.  397. 

Regarding  the  grant  of  Agraharas  for  the 
maintenance  of  sacred  shrines,  comp,  notes  ii. 
132  ;  v.  168  sqq. 

The  custom  of  bestowing  ‘  Jagirs  ’  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  Kasmir  through  the  times  of  the 
Muhammadan  and  Sikh  rules  to  the  present 
day,  the  condition  of  tenure  being  manifold. 

Levdra  can  be  identified  with  the  modern 
village  of  Liv"r,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lidar  in  the  Dachiinpdr  Pargana,  75°  18' 
long.  33°  -73'  lat.  Passing  through  the  village 
in  September,  1891,  I  was  not  able  to  trace  m 
or  near  it  any  remains  of  antiquity. 

88.  The  gloss  of  A4  identities  Kuruhdra 
with  the  modern  Kular,  which  is  probably 
correct.  Kular  is  a  fair-sized  village  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Lidar  Valley,  some  four 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Livar. 

89.  ripundgakuldntakah  admits  of  a  double 
interpretation,  according  as  Khagendra  is 
taken  as  the  king’s  name  or  as  that  of  Garuda, 
1  the  lord  of  birds’  and  the  destroyer  of  the 
Nagas. 

Khdgi  must  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Khdg,  a  considerable  village  situated  in  the 
Biru  Pargana,  73°  36'  long.  34°  lat.  It  is 
mentioned  again,  i.  340,  as  an  Agrahara  of 


Gopaditya  under  the  name  of  Khagikd.  [The 
identification  with  Kdkdpdr,  on  the  Vitasta 
above  Pampar,  found  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Haidar  Malik,  Narayan  Kol,  etc.,  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  evidence.] 

Khonamusa  is  well-known  as  the  modern 
village  of  Khun” mo h,  situated  about  three 
miles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Pampar  (Parnpoor  of 
Map),  77°  1'  long.  34°  3'  lat.  It  is  famous  for 
its  saffron  cultivation,  and  is  the  birth-place  of 
the  poet  Bilhana  who  has  described  it  in  his 
Vikramdhkadevacarita,  xviii.  70-72.  Gen. 
Cunningham  first  identified  the  place,  Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  98.  For  a  very  accurate  and  full 
account  of  the  village  and  its  antiquities,  see 
Prof.  Buhler’s  llejx.rt,  pp.  4  sqq. 

91.  dirghamaghavattdbahiskrtah,  of  which 
a  double  translation  has  been  given,  may 
be  taken  as  two  words,  dir g ham  and  agha- 
vattdbahixkrtah,  or  as  a  compound  dirgha- 
maghavattd-bahiskrtah.  The  author,  like  a 
good  Ka.vi,  loves  his  pun  dearly,  and  intends 
it  to  be  taken  both  ways.  B. 

In  regard  to  the  second  meaning  I  have 
been  obliged  to  depart  from  B.’s  rendering 
‘  who  far  surpassed  Inara’s  state,’  in  view  of 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  bahiskrta ;  see  P.  W. 
s.v. 

92.  Indra’s  ancient  epithet  gotrabhid, 
which  in  Vedic  mythology  refers  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Gotra  or  pen  of  the  cows  (the 
waters  liberated  by  Indra),  is  in  post-vedic 
literature  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
cutting  of  the  mountains’  wings  ;  comp,  the 
passages  quoted  P.  W.  s.v.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kasmirian  Surendra  the  epithet  gotraraksin 
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93.  That  illustrious  [king]  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  D avail 
country  a  town  called  Soroka,  and  built  the  Vihara  called  Narendrabhavana. 

94.  In  his  own  kingdom  that  [ruler]  of  great  fame  and  of  pious  works, 
established  a  Vihara  called  Saurasa,  which  was  distinguished  by  religious  merit. 

95.  When  this  king  had  died  without  issue,  Godhara,  the  scion  of  another 
family,  protected  the  earth,  together  with  the  finest  of  mountains. 

96.  This  noble-minded,  pious  king  went  to  heaven  after  bestowing  on 
Brahmans  the  Agrahara  of  Godhard-Hasttidld. 

97.  After  him  his  son  Suvarna  was  a  giver  of  gold  ( suvarna )  to-  the  needy, 
he  who  brought  to  Kardla  the  canal  ( kulyd )  called  Suvarnamani. 


may  refer  either  to  the  protection  of  his 
family  or  to  the  rule  over  the  mountains 
( gotra ),  i.e.  Kasmir. 

93.  Neither  the  town  nor  the  Vihara  men¬ 
tioned  here  can  be  traced  with  certainty. 
From  the  reference  made  to  the  country  of 
the  Dards  and  the  expression  svamandale 
used  in  contrast  in  the  following  verse,  it 
appears  that  Soroka  should  be  looked  for  out¬ 
side  Kasmir  proper.  The  term  bhavana 
‘  residence  ’  is  found  in  the  designations  of 
other  Kasmir  Viharas  ;  comp.  Amrtabhavana, 
iii.  9:  Skandabhavana,  vi.  137  ;  Morakabhavana, 
iii.  356;  also  Notes  on  Ou-Kong,  p.  9. 

For  Sorakakhyaih  L  reads  Sauraka0.  Re¬ 
garding  the  Darads,  see  note  i.  312. 

94.  The  Vihara  Saurasa  may,  perhaps,  as 
suggested  by  P.  Govind  Kaul,  be  located  at 
the  modern  village  of  Suras,  situated  on  the 
Sangsafed  (Chatskan')  River  in  the  Nagam 
Pargana,  74°  45'  long.  33°  54'  lat.  It  is 
evident  that  the  attribution  of  the  localities 
Soraka  and  Saurasa  to  a  king  Surendra  rests 
on  popular  etymology ;  see  note  i.  86. 

96.  The  Agrahara  here  nepied  has  hitherto 
remained  unidentified  owing  to  the  faulty  text 
of  the  previous  Edd.,  which  read  Godharo 
Hastisalakhyam  (thus  also  L).  The  gloss  of 
A3  Godhar  Astihil,  in  conformity  with  the  text 
of  A,  shows  that  the  Agrahara.bore  a  compound 
name  and  was  called  after  two  localities, 
Godhara  and  Hastisald.  These  I  was  able  to 
identify  on  my  tour  of  September,  1891,  with 
the  modern  villages  of  Gudar  and  Ast'hel  in 
the  Div^sar  Pargana.  Gudar ,  a  village  of 
about  twenty  houses,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Visoka  (Vesau)  River,  75°  1'  long. 
33°  36'  lat.  Close  to  the  W.  of  the  village  the 
Visoka  is  joined  by  the  sacred  rivulet  Goda¬ 
vari,  which  forms  a  well-known  Tirtha.  The 
Goddvanmahdtmya  mentions  the  village  of 
Gudar  under  the  name  Godara,  and  connects 
this  name  with  the  legend  relating  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Godavari :  yasmin  girau 


mahadevi  Gautamena  muhatmand  |  gaur  vd 
viddrita  prokto  Godaro  girisattatnah  ||  yasmin 
grame  Godaro  vai  parvatah  sampratisthitah  |  sa 
gramah  prathito  'dyapi  Godardkhyo  mahesvari  || 
gaur  vai  viddrita  yatrotthita  Ga hgdja loksitd  j 
sa  vai  Godavari  ndma  Gaiujci  paramapavani || . 

A  local  tradition  communicated  to  me  by  the 
Purohita  and  the  Mian  Jagirdar  of  the  place, 
tells  of  a  town  ‘  founded  on  this  site  by  a 
King  Gudar.’  No  old  remains,  however,  could 
be  shown  to  me,  and  the  locality  is  far  too 
confined  for  a  larger  settlement. 

Hastisald,  the  Astihil  of  the  gloss,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  hamlet  of  Ast'hel  situated  about 
one  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  Gudar,  on  a  sandy 
island  of  the  Visoka, 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  above  local  tradi¬ 
tion  we  have  the  very  legend  which  gave  rise 
to  Helaraja’s  notice  regarding  a  king  Godhara, 
copied  by  Padmamihira  and  Kalhana.  The 
legend  itself  is  evidently  based  on  popular 
etymology.  The  village  name,  whether  taken 
as  Godhara,  ‘  the  land  of  the  cow,’  or  Godara, 
‘  the  [place  of  the]  cow-slaughter,’  shows  an 
unmistakable  connection  with  the  story  of  the 
Godavari.  The  variation  of  the  Sanskrit  form 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Ks.  pronun¬ 
ciation  makes  no  distinction  between  Skr.  d 
and  dh;  comp,  note  viii.  1861. 

97.  The  position  of  Kardla  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  Jonar.  861-2,  and  S’riv.  iii.  194, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  foundation  of 
the  town  Jainapuri  by  Sultan  Zain-ul-‘abidin 
in  the  Kardla  vi?aya  (Pargana).  Jainapuri  is 
the  modern  Zainpor  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  tract  of  the  AJ»vin  Pargana  situated 
on  the  alluvial  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  Rem- 
byar*  River.  The  identification  of  Karala  with 
this  tract  is  confirmed  _by  the  gloss  of  A2, 
which  places  Kardla  in  Ardhavane,  i.e.  Ad'Vin. 
The  latter  locality  is  also  mentioned  by 
Haidar  Malik  in  connection  with  the  works  of 
King  Suvarna. 

Suvarnamanikulyd  is  explained  by  A2  as 
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98.  His  son  Janaka,  comparable  to  a  father  ( janaka )  of  his  subjects, 
established  the  Vihara  and  Agrahara  of  Jdlora. 

99.  Then  his  son  the  illustrious  S'acinara,  who  was  like  an  earthly  Indra 
(sacipati),  protected  the  earth  ;  he  was  of  a  forgiving  disposition,  and  his  orders 
were  never  broken. 

100.  This  king  founded  the  Agraharas  of  S'  amdhgdsd  and  S'anara  j  [dying] 
without  male  issue,  he  obtained  one  half  of  Indra’s  seat  [in  heaven]. 


Svannamay  nddo.  On  a  visit  paid  to  Zain’por- 
Ad“vin  in  September,  1895,  I  ascertained  that 
the  name  Sun" man}  Kul,  the  exact  derivative 
of  Suvarnamanikulyd,  is  borne  to  this  day  by 
a  large  irrigation  canal  (nor)  which  leaves  the 
Visoka  (Vesau)  River  above  the  village  shown 
as  ‘  Largoo  ’  on  the  map,  at  a  point  circ.  74° 
57'  30"  long.  33°  38'  30"  Iat.  The  Sutfmari 
Kul  flows  along  the  east  scarp  of  the  Zainapor 
plateau  through  the  villages  marked  Nilloo, 
Pargama,  Koojroo,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  twenty  miles  rejoins  the  Visoka  a  short 
distance  above  the  village  of  Ad-vin  (Arwin  of 
map). 

98.  P.  Govind  Kaul  identifies  Jdlora  with 
the  village  of  Zdlur,  shown  on  the  map  as 
Zohlur,  in  the  Zain-gir  Pargana,  74°  24'  long. 
34°  23'  lat.  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the 
site  or  to  obtain  other  evidence  supporting 
this  identification  apart  from  the  similarity  of 
the  names.  Haidar  Malik  places  ‘  Zdlurah  ’ 
in  the  district  of  ‘  Vihu,'  i.e.  Vihi 

99.  K.,  in  his  list  of  kings,  viii.  3411, 
names  S'aci  as  the  mother  of  S'acinara. 

100.  S'amdhgdsdsandrayoh.  A4,  who  in  this 
instance  has  rewritten  older  glosses,  probably 
of  A„,  renders  the  two  names  by  S'  rdngas  and 
S'ndr.  The  first  locality  can  be  identified 
without  hesitation  with  the  modern  S'angas, 
a  large  village  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  A r 11  path  River  in  the  Kut-har  Pargana, 
75°  22'  long.  33°  42'  lat. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
position  of  the  second  Agrahara.  Considering 
that  the  names  of  the  localities,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  eight  kings 
taken  from  Helaraja’s  Parthivavali,  show  in¬ 
variably  the  same  initial  consonant  as  the 
corresponding  royal  names,  the  second  name 
in  the  compound  must  be  taken  as  S'anara, 
not  as  Amndra,  as  hitherto  supposed.  This 
division  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  danda 
placed  by  A,  after  S'amahgasa. 

The  old  gloss  on  this  name  is  written  S'ndr 
by  A4,  but  reproduced  in  R  as  Cndr,  two 
forms  which  can  scarcely  be  kept  distinct  in 
S'arada  characters.  Neither  of  them  have  I 
been  able  to  trace  as  the  actual  name  of  a 
locality.  An  examination,  however,  of  the 


phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  old  names  and 
their  more  recent  equivalents  as  given  by  the 
glosses,  leads  to  a  satisfactory  identification. 

The  form  S'vdnyas  or  modern  S’angas  for 
S' amdhgdsd  shows  the  initial  palatal  sibilant 
preserved  which,  under  a  general  phonetic  law, 
is  regularly  replaced  in  Ks.  by  h ;  comp.  e.g. 
iLiir'-pdr  for  S'ftrapura,  Hdraparvat  for  S'ari- 
kdparvata,  Hamal  for  S'amala,  etc.  A  similar 
preservation  of  the  initial  s,  as  s  or  ch,  is 
found  elsewhere  only  in  cases  where  the 
initial  consonant  was  protected  by  immediate 
contact  with  a  following  consonant.  Thus 
we  have  S' rinagar  for  S'rinagara ;  sravan 
(name  of  month,  used  by  all  classes  of 
Kasmiris)  for  srdvana ;  Chirdth  for  S'ri- 
rdsfra  (name  of  a  Pargana);  Chambar,  near 
Lohara,  for  S' drambara,  see  note  viii.  1876. 
These  analogies  make  it  probable  that  we 
have  to  assume  a  contracted  form,  *S'mdhgdsd, 
in  which  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  has 
been  eliminated  under  the  influence  of  the 
stress  accent  placed  on  the  penultimate.  The 
phonetic  history  of  the  name  may  thus  be 
represented:  S'  amdhgdsd  (Rajat.)  >  *  S'  mdhgdsd 
>  S'vdnyas  (gloss)  >  S'angas  (modern). 

By  the  same  process  of  phonetic  conversion 
we  should  have  to  expect  for  the  old  name 
S'anara  a  modern  form  Sdr,  through  S'anara 
(Rajat.)  >*S'ndra>  S'ndr  (gloss)  >  S' dr.  This 
form  S" dr  is  actually  found  as  the  name  of  a 
village  in  the  Vihi  Pargana,  75°  4'  long.  34°  1' 
lat.,  and  with  the  latter  I  accordingly  propose 
to  identify  the  second  Agrahara  mentioned  in 
our  verse. 

When  this  identification  first  suggested 
itself  to  me,  I  was  unaware  of  its  being  also 
indicated  by  traditional  autliqrity.  Haidar 
Malik  notices  of  King  ‘  Sacinar  ’  that  he  built 
the  town  of  ‘  Shamalkas  ’  in  the  Kut'har 
district  and  Shardr  in  Vihi.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  got  here  the  modern 
name  of  S' dr  imperfectly  rendered  in  the 
Persian  MS. 

Regarding  S' dr,  which  was  once  the  seat 
of  an  iron  iridustry,  and  is  still  a  consider¬ 
able  village,  see  Ince,  Handbook,  p.  172,  and 
Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  35.  When  visiting  it  in 
September,  1891,  I  found  ancient  slabs  of 
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101.  Then  the  son  of  that  king’s  grand-uncle  and  great-grandson  of  S'ahuni, 
the  faithful  Asoka,  reigned  over  the  earth. 

102.  This  king  who  had  freed  himself  from  sins  and  had  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Jina,  covered  S'uskaletra  and  Vitastd'ra  with  numerous  Stupas. 

103.  At  the  town  of  Vitast&tra  there  stood  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Dharmaranya  Vihara  a  Caitya  built  by  him,  the  height  of  which  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  eye. 

104.  That  illustrious  king  built  the  town  of  S'rinagari,  which  was  most 
important  on  account  of  its  ninety-six  lakhs  of  houses  resplendent  with  wealth. 


great  size  built  into  the  Ziarat,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  in  a  Naga 
close  by  some  sculptured  Steles  like  those 
described  Report,  p.  5. 

For  an  account  of  S'angas,  which  is  a  large 
and  prosperous  place,  see  Vigne,  Travels,  i. 
p.  349,  and  Ince,  Handbook,  p.  182.  Though 
it  is  traditionally  believed  to  be  an  old  site, 
I  was  unable  to  discover,  during  a  rapid  visit 
paid  in  September,  1891,  any  traces  of 
antiquity,  except  some  large  sculptured  slabs 
built  into  a  Ziarat  erected  about  1580  a.d. 

S'amangasa  is  mentioned  again,  viii.  651 ; 
comp,  also  note  i.  340. 

101.  The  names  of  Asoka  and  the  next 
four  kings  were  taken  by  K.  from  Chavilla- 
kara  ;  see  i.  19  sq.  The  survival  of  the  name 
of  Asoka  in  Kasmir  tradition  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  sovereign  powper  of 
the  historical  Asoka  was  acknowledged  also 
by  Kasmir.  Regarding  Asoka’s  connection 
with  Kasmir  in  Buddhist  tradition,  see  Si-yu- 
ki,  i.  p.  150  sq. ;  Notes  on  Ou-Kong,  p.  22. 

102.  S'uskaletra  can  be  identified  on  the 
basis  of  the  gloss  of  A3,  Hukhaletro,  with  the 
modern  village  of  Hukh!-lit"r  (map  Haklitri)  in 
the  Dunts  Pargana,  74°  42'  long.  34°  lat.  ; 
comp,  also  i.  170.  The  place  was  visited  in 
1891  on  my  behalf  by  P.  Kail  Ram,  who, 
however,  failed  to  trace  antiquarian  remains 
in  or  near  the  village. 

Vitastdtra,  which  the  gloss  of  A2  on  the 
following  verse  renders  by  Vithavatro,  is  the 
modern  Vitlfivutur ,  a  small  village  situated 
about  one  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  famous 
Vernag  spring  (see  i.  28)  in  the  Shahabad 
Pargana,  75°  16'  long.  33°  33'  lat.  A  large 
spring  which  issues  in  a  pond  close  to  the 
village,  forms  the  object  of  a  local  pilgrimage, 
and  is  traditionally  considered  the  main 
source  of  the  Vitasta :  comp.  Vigne,  i.  335. 
In  the  Vitastdmdhatmya,  ii.  40,  it  is  referred 
to  under  the  name  of  Vitastdvartikd. 

Of  the  Stupas  and  the  great  Caitya  which 
Aioka  is  said  to  have  erected  here,  I  have  not 


been  able  to  trace  any  remains  above  ground. 
Vith'-vutur,  though  scarcely  a  site  for  a  large 
town  on  account  of  the  confined  nature  of  the 
valley,  must  have  always  derived  some  import¬ 
ance  from  its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Bana- 
hal  Pass  on  the  route  to  the  eastern  Pan  jab. 
Vitastatrapura  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Anantadeva,  vii.  364  ;  comp,  also  note  viii. 
1073. 

The  faulty  reading  0 vitastddrau  of  the 
earlier  Edd.  is  found  already  in  L,  and  is  due 
to  a  mistake  in  transcription. 

104.  Gen.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p. 
95,  has  proposed  to  locate  Asoka’s  S'rinagari 
at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Pdndre- 
fhan,  Kalhana’s  Purdnddhisth ana,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vitasta,  some  three  miles  above 
the  modern  S'rinagar  (comp,  note  iii.  99).  His 
proposal  is  based  on  i.  124,  where  K.  relates 
the  foundation  by  Jalauka  of  the  shrine  of 
Jyestharudra  at  S'rinagari.  This  shrine  Gen. 
Cunningham  identified-  with  the  existing 
temple  on  the  top  of  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman  Hill, 
below  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
to  the  S.E.,  Pandrethan  is  situated.  Though 
the  genuineness  of  the  tradition  by  which 
Gen.  Cunningham  supported  his  identifica¬ 
tion,  has  rightly  been  questioned  by  Prof. 
Buhler,  Report,  p.  17,  and  though  the  real 
date  of  the  temple  on  the  Takht  is  subject  to 
great  doubt  (comp.  Fergusson’s  History  of 
Indian  Architecture,  p.  282),  yet  the  evidence 
recorded  below  in  note  C,  i.  124,  proves  that 
Jalauka’s  Jyestharudra  must  be  looked  for 
either  on  the  very  hill  or  in  its  close  proxi¬ 
mity. 

In  this  neighbourhood  we  must  accordingly 
place  Asoka’s  S'rinagari.  Whether  at  Pandre- 
than  or  elsewhere,  is  a  question  which  our 
available  materials  do  not  permit  us  to  decide 
with  absolute  certainty,  however  tempting  the 
proposed  identification  is  in  view  of  the 
significance  of  the  name  Purdnddhisthdna, 
‘  the  ancient  capital.’  The  general  conclusion 
here  indicated  receives  further  confirmation 
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105.  This  sinless  [prince],  after  removing  the  old  stuccoed  enclosure  of  the 
shrine  of  Vijayefaara,  built  [in  its  stead]  a  new  one  of  stone. 

106.  He  who  had  overcome  [all]  lassitude,  erected  within  the  enclosure  of 
Yijayeda,  and  near  it,  two  temples  which  were  called  Asokesvara. 

107.  As  the  country  was  overrun  by  Mlecchas,  the  pious  [king]  obtained 
from  [S'iva]  Bhutesa,  whom  he  had  pleased  by  his  austerities,  a  son  in  order  to 
exterminate  them. 


by  the  evidence  given  in  note  C,  i.  124,  re- 

tarding  the  position  of  the  Sodara  spring  near 
'rinagari. 

The  transfer  of  the  old  name  S'rinagari  to 
the  new  capital  built  by  Pravarasena  II.  on 
the  site  of  the  present  S'rinagar,  and  properly 
called  Pravarapura  (see  note  iii.  339  sqq.),  has 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Cunning¬ 
ham  (l.c.,  p.  97),  who  justly  refers  to  the 
analogies  furnished  by  the  history  of  other 
Indian  capitals. 

S'rinagara  (neuter)  is  in  the  Rajat.  as  well 
as  in  other  Kasmirian  texts  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  the  name  for  this  new 
capital,  and  has  as  such  remained  in  general 
use  to  the  present  day.  But  the  form  S'rina¬ 
gari  is  by  no  means  unknown ;  comp.  iv.  6  ; 
Jonar.  81 ;  Fourth  Chron.  240 ;  Mahddeva- 
mdhatmya,  iii.  8. 

In  the  face  of  the  arguments  recorded 
above  it  still  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
the  Persian  Chroniclers,  Haidar  Malik,  Mu¬ 
hammad  ‘Azjm,  etc.,  place  Asoka’s  capital  at 
Sir,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lidar  in  the 
Khavurpor  Pargana.  To  this  tradition  refers 
probably  Prof.  Biihler’s  remark  :  1  Some 

Pandits  think  it  lay  near  Islamabad.’ 

105.  The  famous  old  shrine  of  S'iva 
Vijayesvara  has  given  its  name  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  town,  the  modern  Vij“bror  (see  note 
i.  38).  The  ancient  temple  occupied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  local  Purohitas,  a 
site  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left  river 
bank  and  opposite  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Vitasta.  From  there  Maharaja  Rapbir  Singh 
obtained  stone  materials  for  his  new  temple, 
built  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  old  site, 
which  lies  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  houses,  showed  on  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit,  in  1889,  only  a  few  broken 
slabs  and  shapeless  dAbris.  It  has  since  been 
partly  built  over.  Some  sculptures  of  ap¬ 
parently  late  workmanship,  which  were  found 
here,  are  now  placed  in  front  of  the  new 
temple,  built  some  distance  higher  up  the 
river.  The  temple  of  Vijayesa  was  burned 
down  under  King  Anantadeva,  and  restored 
by  his  successor,  Kalasa  ;  see  vii.  524  sq. 

The  Prakaras,  or  quadrangular  enclosures 


which  form  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  most  Kasmirian  temples,  have 
been  discussed  in  detail  by  Cunningham, 
J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  310  sqq. 

The  old  Prdkdra,  which  is  called  here  sudha- 
maya,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  built  of 
brick  or  rough  stones,  and  covered  with 
‘  chunnam,’  the  material  so  largely  affected  by 
Indian  architects  of  all  periods. 

106.  ^No  trace  or  tradition  survives  of 
these  structures  at  Vij  :)bror.  Repairs  effected 
at  these  buildings  in  K.’s  own  time  are  pro¬ 
bably  referred  to  in  viii.  3391  ;  see  note. 
Gen.  Cunningham’s  remark  (Anc.  Geogr.,  p. 
96)  that  certain  insignificant  ruins  found  at 
Pand* chyuk,  some  two  miles  above  Pandrethan, 
“  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  two  Asoke¬ 
svara  temples,”  must  be  based  on  some  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Asokesvara  must  be  explained  as  a  madhya- 
mapadalopi  compound,  by  Asokena  nirmita 
isvara ,  ‘  the  (temple  of)  S'iva,  built  by  Asoka.’ 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  numerous 
names  of  temples  ending  in  Isvara  [or  Isa], 
and  beginning  with  the  name  of  a  person, 
which  occur  further  on.  B. 

For  further  information  on  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  Kasmlr  temples,  see  my  Notes  on  Ov¬ 
id  ong,  p.  5. 

107.  The  worship  of  S'iva  Bhutesa,  ‘the 
lord  of  the  beings,’  localized  near  the  sacred 
sites  of  Mount  Haramukuta,  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
Kasmir.  The  legend  relating  how  S'iva 
came  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  the  form  of  Bhutesa,  is  given  in 
the  Nilamata ,  Ws  1049  sqq.,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  story  of  Nandin,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  note  i.  36.  The  tradition,  recorded 
in  the  Nandiksetra  and  Haramukutagahga 
Makatmyas,  and  still  current  among  Kasmi- 
rians,  has  located  S'iva  Bhutesa’s  residence  on 
the  mountain  spur  which  stretches  south-east 
from  the  Haramukh  Peaks.  This  spur  bears 
to  the  present  day  the  name  of  Buth'ser,  i.e. 
Bhutesvara. 

In  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Kankanai  River 
(Kanakavahini)  which  flows  past  the  south 
foot  of  this  spur,  and  some  two  miles  above 
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108.  Then  this  [son]  called  Jalauka  became  king,  an  Indra  of  the  earthly 
regions,  who  by  the  [white]  stucco  of  his  fame  made  spotless  the  universe. 

109.  Verily  the  tales  of  his  divine  power,  since  they  reached  the  ears  of  the 
gods,  kept  them  [ever]  bound  in  astonishment. 

110.  He  was,  forsooth,  able  to  fill  the  void  of  the  mundane  egg  with  his 
presents  of  gold,  having  obtained  a  magic  substance  which  could  permeate 
(transform)  crores  [of  less  precious  metals], 

111.  He  entered  the  lakes  of  the  Nagas  by  arresting  the  waters  and  gave 
charm  to  his  youth  by  intercourse  with  the  Naga-maidens. 

112.  His  instructor  in  the  doctrines  was  the  saint  Avadhuta,  the  vanquisher 
of  crowds  of  Bauddha  controversialists,  who  at  that  time  were  powerful  and  flushed 
[with  success]. 

113.  That  truth-speaking  king  had  made  a  vow  that  he  would  ever  worship 
[S'iva]  Vijayesvara,  and  Jyesthesa  [residing]  at  Nandisaksetra. 


the  hamlet  of  Vangath  (Vasisthasrama),  75° 
2'  long.  34°  21'  lat.,  are  found  the  ruins  of 
some  seventeen  temples  of  various  age  and 
dimension.  These  ruins,  which  are  now  almost 
hidden  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
forest,  have  been  described  by  Bishop  Cowie, 
J.A.S.B.,  1866,  pp.  101  sqq.,  and  Major  Cole, 
Ancient  Buildings  in  Kashmir,  pp.  11  sqq., 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Temples  near  Wangat.’ 
Their  identity  with  the  buildings  which 
Kasmirian  kings  had  at  different  periods 
raised  in  honour  of  S'iva  Bhutesa  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Lihga  of  S'iva  Jyesthesa  (comp, 
note  i.  113),  was  ascertained  by  me  on  a  visit 
paid  to  the  site  in  August,  1891.  For  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  principal  ruins  or 
Buth’ser  see  note  v.  55-59. 

Jalauka,  Asoka’s  son,  is  said,  i.  148,  to  have 
erected  to  Bhutesa  a  stone  temple  with  rich 
endowments.  Gifts  at  the  sacred  site  are 
recorded  of  Narendraditya,  i.  347,  and  Lalita- 
ditya,  iv.  189.  Avantivarman  also  appears  as 
a  benefactor  of  Bhutesvara,  v.  46,  and  one  of 
his  visits  was  the  occasion  of  the  interesting 
episode  related  v.  48-61.  In  the  disturbed 
reigns  of  the  later  period  Bhutesvara  shared 
the  calamities  of  other  Kasmirian  shrines. 
Under  Samgramadeva  its  treasury  was 
plundered  by  a  powerful  minister,  vii.  106. 
Bhutesvara  seems  to  have  escaped  the  sacri¬ 
legious  confiscations  of  King  Harsa,  but  under 
his  successor  Uccala  it  suffered  greatly  by 
a  conflagration,  viii.  77,  110.  During  the 
rebellions  under  Jayasimha  the  temples  were 
sacked  by  marauding  hillmen,  viii.  2756.  The 
last  mention  of  Bh.  in  the  Rajat.,  viii.  3356, 
records  the  building  of  a  MafJia  there. 

Of  the  later  fate  of  the  shrine  no  record  is 


left  in  the  Chronicles.  Abu-l-Fazl  does  not 
refer  to  it,  but  Haidar  Malik,  in  reproducing 
our  passage,  correctly  renders  Bhutesa  by 
Bhutisar,  i.e.  Buth'ser.  The  pilgrims’  route 
on  their  return  from  the  sacred  lakes  on  the 
Haramukuta  still  leads  past  the  site.  But  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  temples,  which,  to 
judge  from  their  condition,  must  have  long 
ceased  to  be  places  of  worship. 

The  fine  spring  now  called  Naran  Nag, 
which  lies  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  ruins, 
and  which  forms  now  the  final  stage  of  the 
Haramukuta  pilgrimage,  is  the  Sodara  Tirtha 
of  Kalhana;  comp,  below  note  i.  123. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Mlecchas  here 
referred  to  are,  perhaps,  the  Greeks ;  see 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  285. 

109.  I  have  followed  above  A3  ascarya- 
caryatam,  which  appears  to  give  a  better  sense 
than  ascaryacaryatam  of  A,  and  L. 

110.  kotivedhini  rase.  The  philosopher’s 
stone  is  meant.  The  gold-producing  rasa  is 
referred  to  also  in  Lalitaditya’s  story,  iv.  246 
sq.,  363,  and  under  Sikandar  (Butshikast), 
Jonar.  578  sqq. 

112.  Avadhuta,  which  designates  ‘  one  who 
has  thrown  off  all  worldly  fetters,’  may 
possibly  not  be  a  proper  name  here,  preddha 
must  be  explained  as  prakarsena  iddha; 
comp,  the  similar  use  of  Vjval,  i.  294  ;  iii.  509, 
etc. 

113.  Jyesthesa.  A  careful  examination  of 
all  passages  in  Kasmirian  texts  in  which 
S'iva  Jyesthesa  is  mentioned,  shows  that  the 
god  was  once  worshipped  under  this  name, 
or  its  equivalents  Jyetfhesvara  and  Jyestha- 
rudra,  in  three  distinct  localities  of  Kasmir 
viz.  (i.)  below  Mount  Haramukuta  in  the 
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114.  A  Naga  out  of  kindness  would  not  allow  him  to  ride  [in  stages]  with 
horses  kept  ready  from  village  to  village,  but  carried  him  always  himself. 

115.  He  who  was  endowed  with  mighty  courage,  expelled  the  Mlecchas  who 
oppressed  the  land,  and  conquered  in  victorious  expeditions  the  earth  up  to  the 
encircling  oceans. 

116.  The  place  where  the  Mlecchas  who  occupied  the  land,  were  routed 
( njjhatitds )  by  him,  is  called  by  the  people  even  at  the  present  day  TJjjhatadimba. 

117.  Having  conquered  the  earth,  including  Kanyakubja  and  other  [countries], 
he  settled  from  that  region  people  of  all  four  castes  in  his  own  land,  and  [par¬ 
ticularly]  righteous  men  acquainted  with  legal  procedure. 

118-119.  Up  to  that  time  there  existed  in  this  land,  which  had  not  yet  reached 
its  proper  development  in  legal  administration,  wealth  and  other  [respects],  a 
government  like  in  most  countries.  There  were  [only]'  seven  main  state-officials  : 
the  judge,  the  revenue  superintendent,  the  treasurer,  the  commander  of  the  army, 
the  envoy,  the  Purohita,  and  the  astrologer. 

120.  By  establishing  eighteen  offices  ( karmasthdna )  in  accordance  with 
traditional  usage,  the  king  created  from  that  time  onwards  a  condition  of  things 
as  under  Yudhisthira. 


sacred  territory  called  Nandisaksetra  or  Nan¬ 
diksetra,  see  note  i.  36 ;  (ii.)  near  Tripuresvara, 
the  modern  Tripliar ,  see  v.  123 ;  and  (iii.)  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  S'rinagar,  see  i. 
124. 

By  prefixing  Nandisaksetra  to  the  name 
Jyesthesa,  K.  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he 
means  the  god  worshipped  in  the  first-named 
locality.  In  the  same  way  he  takes  care  to 
designate  the  second  Jyesthesa  as  7 'ripuresd- 
drinistha,  ‘  residing  below  the  hill  of  Tripuresa,’ 
when  first  referring  to  him  in  v.  123.  To  the 
Jyesthesa  of  Nandiksetra  refers  the  Nilamata, 
vv.  1134-36.  There  we  read,  in  connection 
with  the  story  of  S'iva  and  Nandin  (see  note 
i.  36),  of  an  ancient  Lihga  known  as  Jyesthesa, 
which  was  situated  at  the  residence  of  S'iva 
Bhutesvara,  i.e.  at  Buth’ser  (see  note  i.  107). 
Jn  the  same  way  the  old  Nandiksetrama- 
hatmya,  vv.  146  sqq.,  speaks  of  Jyesthesvara 
or  Jyesthanatha  as  worshipped  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  Nandi  m  and  Bhutesvara. 

To  this  Jyesthesa  relates  the  passage  i.  151, 
where  K.  mentions  Jyestharudra  (the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Jyesthesa)  in  evident  connection  with 
the  sacred  sites  of  Nandiksetra.  Still  more 
clear  is  the  reference  in  iv.  190,  where  the 
erection  of  a  temple  in  honour  of  Jyestharudra 
is  distinctly  said  to  take  place  at  Bhutesa.  In 
viii.  2430,  too,  it  is  evident  from  the  allusion 
to  Vasistha,  whom  the  Nilamata  and  the 
Mahatmyas  make  reside  at  Vdngath  )Vasis- 


thasrama),  close  to  Buth'ser,  that  the  Jyes¬ 
thesa  of  Nandiksetra  is  intended. 

The  expression  used  in  the  last-named 
passage,  svayambhuh  .  .  .  Jyesfharudro,  shows 
that  the  Linga  worshipped  under  that  name 
was  a  natural  stone,  and  not  a  sculptured 
symbol  of  the  god.  Such  svayambhd  Lihgas 
are  still  to  this  day  worshipped  at  several 
Tirthas,  e.g.  on  the  S'arikaparvata  in  S'rina¬ 
gar,  at  Suresvari,  etc. 

For  an  account  of  the  temple  ruins  at 
Buth’ser  above  Vangath,  see  note  i.  107. 
From  the  evidence  indicated  in  note 
v.  55-59,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  two 
separate  temple  groups  which  are  found  in 
that  locality,  the  first  or  western  one  was 
probably  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  S'iva 
Jyesthesa. 

114.  A  legendary  explanation  how  the 
king  could  regularly  attend  every  day  to  the 
worship  of  Tirthas  so  distant  from  each  other. 
The  journey  from  Vijayesvara  to  Jyesthesa  in 
Nandiksetra  may  be  put  at  fully  four  daily 
marches. 

116.  The  position  of  this  locality  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  To  the  name  TJjjha¬ 
tadimba  would  correspond  phonetically  a  Ks. 
*Ujydrdemb.  vjyar  means  in  modern  Ks,  ‘  an 
uninhabited  desolate  place  ’ ;  demb,  found  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  end  of  local  names,  ‘  moor,’ 
‘  bog.’ 

120.  Prof.  Jolly,  Weber-Festgabe,  p.  84, 
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121.  With  the  wealth  which  his  courage  and  vigour  had  obtained  for  him, 
that  high-minded  [king]  established  the  Agrahara  of  Varabala  and  others. 

122.  His  noble  queen  Isdnadevi  placed  ‘  circles  sacred  to  the  Mothers  ’ 
(mdtrcakra)  which  were  distinguished  by  their  spiritual  power,  at  the  ‘  Grates  ’  [of 
Kasmir]  and  other  places. 

123.  The  king  having  heard  the  Nandrpurdna  [recited]  by  some  pupil  of 
Vydsa,  frequented  Sodara  and  other  [sacred  springs]  as  vying  [in  holiness]  with 
Nandlsa. 


points  out  that  these  eighteen  offices  evidently 
correspond  to  the  1  eighteen  Tirthas,’  or  court 
officials  mentioned  in  Mahdbh.  ii.  v.  38  ;  comp, 
below  iv.  141. 

121.  Varabala  can  be  safely  identified  in 
view  of  the  close  agreement  of  the  names 
with  the  modern  hamlet  of  Bdravul,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kank^nai  River, 
about  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Sind,  74°  57'  long.  34°  17'  lat.  This  identifica¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  by  the  glossator 
of  R,  who  transcribes  the  name  by  Bara- 
valo. 

When  passing  through  the  hamlet  on  my 
way  to  Bhutesvara  in  August,  1891, 1  found 
close  to  the  path  a  sculptured  lihga-base  or 
bhadrapitha  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
was  shown,  on  further  inquiries,  another  large 
carved  slab  lying  in  the  fields  below  the 
houses.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
aged  Muqaddam,  Baravul  had  formed  for  a 
long  time  the  Jagir  or  Agrahara  of  a  Pirzada 
family  of  S'rinagar,  until  it  was  resumed  by 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh.  [Baravul  is  not  marked 
on  the  Survey  Maps,  unless  its  name  is  hidden 
under  that  of  ‘  Ballarkallar,’  shown  in  a  corT 
responding  position.  The  latter  name  is  quite 
unknown  on  the  spot.] 

The  special  mention  of  this  unpretending 
Agrahara  by  K.  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  its 
position  on  the  route  to  the  shrine  of  Bhiite- 
svara.  We  know  that  Canpaka,  Kalhana’s 
father,  was  a  regular  visitor  of  the  latter  (see 
vii.  954).  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Kal- 
liana  himself  has  passed  more  than  once  the 
site  of  Baravul. 

122.  dvdrddim  prade'sesu.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  K.  refers  here  to  one  or  several  of 
the  main  passes  which  give  access  to  the 
Valley  of  Kasmir.  These  entrances  have 
always  played  an  important  part  in  Kasmir 
history,  and  have  until  quite  modern  times 
been  specially  guarded  by  watch-stations. 
The  general  use  of  the  term  dvara  for  these 
localities  is  proved  by  the  passages  quoted 
below,  and  by  the  employment  in  the  Raj  at. 
of  the  title  dvdrddhipati,  dvdresa,  or  dvarddhi- 
kdrin.  The  high  officials  thus  designated  were 


entrusted  as  1  Lords  of  the  Marches  ’  with  the 
guardianship  of  these  frontier  passes  (see 
note  v.  214). 

The  best  known  and  by  its  position  most 
important  of  these  stations  was  situated  in 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Vitastil  below  Vara- 
hamula.  This  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Chronicle,  see  e.g.  viii.  413, 451,  and  is  referred 
to  also  by  AlberunI,  i.  p.  207,  under  the 
very  name  of  ‘  Dvdra  ’ ;  comp,  also  Life  of 
Hiuen-Tsiang,  p.  68,  and  Notes  onOu-k'ong,  pp. 
22  sq. — In  i.  302  Dvara  means  the  Pir  Pantsal 
Pass,  in  viii.  140  the  watch-station  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tosamaidan  Pass,  marked  to  this  day 
by  the  village  of  Drang.  For  the  terms 
drahga ,  dhakka,  synonymous  with  Dvara,  see 
note  iii.  227.  For  further  information  re¬ 
garding  these  ‘  Gates,’  comp,  my  Notes  on  the 
Pir  Pantsal  Route,  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  p,  382. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  gloss  of  A3 
Hastisdladisu.  The  only  locality  known  to 
me  under  the  name  of  Hastisald  is  the  one 
discussed  above,  i.  96,  the  modern  AsVhel  in 
the  Div^sar  Pargana.  This  does  not  lie  on  any 
of  the  routes  over  the  mountains,  and  would 
be  a  most  unlikely  place  for  a  frontier-station. 

Mdtrcakras  are  mentioned  by  K.  i.  335, 
348 ;  iii.  99 ;  v.  55,  in  the  last  two  passages 
in  connection  with  temples.  In  i.  333  the 
term  devicakra  is  used  as  an  equivalent.  The 
mystical  diagrams  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  carved  in  stone  like  the  S'ricakras  and 
Rajhi cakras,  which  are  prepared  and  worshipped 
to  this  day  in  Kasmir  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Tantrasastra,  both  in  private  houses 
and  temples.  Of  supposed  natural  ( ‘  sva- 
bhavika  ’ )  Cakras  of  this  kind  the  S'ricakra 
on  the  S'arikaparvata  in  S'rinagar  and  the 
Jvalamukhicakra  on  the  rocky  hill  above  Uyen 
(Skr.  Ovana)  in  the  Vihi  Pargana  receive 
special  reverence. 

The  worship  of  the  ‘  Mothers,’  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  S'aktis,  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  Tantra  ritual  flourishing  in 
Kasmir  from  ancient  times. 

123.  For  the  identification  of  the  Sodara 
spring,  the  miraculous  reappearance  of  which 
near  S'rinagari  is  the  subject  of  the  legend 


Jaladxa. 
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Jalauka.  124.  While  engaged  in  erecting  a  [shrine  of]  Jyestharudra  at  S'rmagari,  he 

Legend  of  Sodara  recognized  that  without  the  Sodara  [spring]  it  could  not  rival  Nan disa. 

8prlng'  125-126.  When  once  he  had  forgotten  his  daily  observance  in  the  distraction 

of  business,  and  [accordingly]  felt  dismayed  at  not  being  able  to  take  his  bath  in  the 
waters  of  the  far-off  Sodara  spring,  he  noticed  that  from  a  waterless  spot  a  spring 
was  suddenly  breaking  forth,  which  was  alike  to  Sodara  in  colour,  taste,  and  other 
respects. 

127.  Then  when  he  had  bathed  in  that  newly  appeared  Tirtha,  that  earnest- 
minded  [king]  felt  satisfied  in  his  desire  to  equal  Nandirudra  (Nandisa). 


here  related,  we  have  to  rely  on  a  few  passages 
of  the  Nilamata  and  the  Nandihjetramdhatmya. 
In  a  fragmentary  passage,  w.  1137  sq.,  of  the 
first  named  text,  the  Sodarandga  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  shrine  of  Bhutesvara 
(Buth'ser)  and  the  Kanakavahini  River  (see 
notes  i.  107  and  i.  150)  In  si.  1 148  ablutions 
in  the  Sodara  spring  are  recommended  to  the 
pilgrim  visiting  the  Tirthas  of  Bhutesvara, 
Jyesthesa  and  Nandin.  In  si.  1334  again  the 
pilgrimage  to  Sodara  is  prescribed  along  with 
that  to  the  Samgama  of  the  Kanakavahini 
River.  Finally,  we  find  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Nandiksetramahatmya  Bhutesvara  dis¬ 
tinctly  placed  at  Sodara : . uttirya  Nandikundat 
tu  snayam  mat-Sodare  stkitah  \  Bhutesvara  iti 
khyatah  krtsnapdpapranodanah  ||. 

These  references  make  it  clear  that  Sodara 
is  but  the  ancient  name  of  the  sacred  spring 
now  called  Naran  Nag,  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  note  i.  107  as  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  temple  ruins  of  Bhutesvara. 
The  old  name  of  the  spring  has  been  entirely 
lost  in  the  tradition  of  the  Purohitas.  But 
the  late  P.  Sahibram  was  evidently  aware  of 
it,  as  he  says  in  his  notes  on  the  Haramukuta- 
gaiiga  pilgrimage  in  the  Tirthas.  :  tatah  (the 
Haramukutagahga  Lake)  pratydvrtya  Vdhga- 
takhyapradese  (Vangath)  prathaviam  Bhute- 
svarapujam  vidhaya  Sodaranage  yastim  (viz.  the 
long  stick  used  on  the  mountain  pilgrimage) 
kqiptva  visrjya  pratyayat. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  above 
passages  is  fully  confirmed  by  K.’s  reference, 
ii.  169,  to  the  Sodardmbutirtham  Nandisa- 
dhyusitam. 

Nandisa  is  the  designation  of  the  S'iva 
worshipped  in  the  Nund-Kol  Lake.  But  by  a 
more  extended  use  the  term,  like  that  of 
Nandiksetra  and  Nandisaksetra  (see  note  i. 
36),  is  applied  to  the  whole  sacred  territory 
from  the  lakes  on  the  Haramukuta  down  to 
Bhutesvara. 

124.  Regarding  the  position  of  the  Jyetfha- 
rudra  at  S' rinagari ,  see  Note  C. 

126-126.  In  order  to  give  full  sanctity  to 


the  new  Jyestharudra  which  Jalauka  had  esta¬ 
blished  near  S'rinagari,  the  presence  of  the 
Sodara  spring  was  also  needed.  The  Tirtha 
which  the  legend  represents  as  an  Avatara  of 
the  latter,  must,  after  what  has  been  said 
regarding  the  position  of  Jalauka’s  Jyestha¬ 
rudra  (Note  C ),  be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  S'rinagar.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  connecting  the  name  Sudar, 
which  appears  in  the  designation  of  a  portion 
of  Dal,  called  Sudar^khun,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  neighbouring  village  Sudar-bal,  with  this 
legend.  The  SudaDkhun  (khun  from  Skr. 
kona)  is  a  narrow  inlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dal,  stretching  between  the  suburban  villages 
of  Arampor  and  Sudar'bal.  It  is  apparently 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  lake. 

On  visiting  Sudar^bal  in  June,  1895, 1  was 
shown  on  the  very  shore  of  the  Sudar^khun, 
and  close  to  the  village  Masjid,  two  small 
pools  which  were  then  covered  by  the  water  of 
the  lake,  but  according  to  the  uniform  state¬ 
ment  of  the  villagers,  are  fed  by  two  perennial 
springs.  A  tradition,  which  I  gathered  from 
the  old  men  of  the  village,  relates  that  “  many 
hundred  years  ago  ”  Brahmans  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  these  springs. 
The  name  BatPpor,  which,  survives  to  this  day 
as  the  name  of  a  now  deserted  part  of  the 
village  area,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  evidence 
of  the  former  habitation  of  Baffas,  i.e.  Puro¬ 
hitas  (Skr.  bhafta).  No  ancient  remains  can 
now  be  traced  near  the  springs,  but  large 
carved  slabs  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
away  from  that  site  to  serve  as  building 
material  for  the  new  temple  erected  by  Maha¬ 
raja  Rahbir  Singh  at  Rdrivor  in  S'rinagar. 

I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  the  Sodara 
spring  of  S'rinagar  in  the  texts  accessible  to 
me,  nor  can  I  trace  any  tradition  relating  to 
it  among  the  Brahmans  of  the  capital.  The 
marginal  gloss  of  G  ( Sodarabal  Gagaribal), 
however,  indicates  that  the  same  identi¬ 
fication,  as  proposed  above,  has  already 
been  made  by  some  modern  reader  of  the 
Rajat. 
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128.  Once  in  order  to  test  [the  identity  of  the  two  springs],  he  threw  into  the 
Sodara  [spring]  an  empty  golden  cup  closed  at  its  mouth  with  a  lid. 

129.  When  this  cup  appeared  after  two  and  a  half  days  in  the  spring  rising 
at  S'rmagari ,  it  removed  the  doubts  of  the  king. 

130.  It  seems  that  the  king  was  Nandisa  himself,  who  had  descended  in  an 
Avatara  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  [of  the  earth]..  Not  otherwise  could  such  a 
miraculous  event  take  place  before  [men’s]  very  eyes. 

131.  Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  king  was  proceeding  to  Vijayesvara,  a  woman 
[whom  he  met]  midway  on  the  road,  begged  food  from  him. 

132.  When  he  had  promised  to  give  her  such  food  as  she  should  desire,  she 
changed  her  form  and  disclosed  a  desire  for  human  flesh. 

133.  When  he  who  had  renounced  the  killing  of  living  beings,  gave  her  per¬ 
mission  to  please  herself  with  flesh  from  his  own  body',  she  thus  addressed  him  : 

134.  “  0  king,  you  must  be  a  Bodhisattva,  whose  observance  of  vows  is 
supported  by  absolute  goodness  ( sattva ),  since  you  show,  0  high-minded  one,  such 
deep  compassion  with  living  creatures.” 

135.  The  king,  who  being  a  worshipper  of  S'iva  did  not  understand  the 
Bauddhas’  ways  of  expression,  asked  her :  “  0  fair  one,  who  is  the  Bodhisattva  for 
whom  you  know  me  ?  ” 

136.  Again  she  spoke  to  the  king  :  “  Listen  to  my  case.  I  have  been  sent 
forth  by  the  Bauddhas  whom  in  your  anger  you  have  injured.” 

137.  “  We  witches  (krtyakah)  living  by  the  side  of  Mount  Lokaloka  (which 
divides  light  and  darkness),  belong  to  the  darkness  (sin).  Putting  our  whole  trust 
in  the  Bodhisattvas  we  long  for  liberation  from  the  darkness.” 

138.  “Know  that  Bodhisattvas  are  certain  beings,  who  since  [the  coming  of] 
the  blessed  ‘  Lord  of  the  Worlds  ’  (Buddha)  have  freed  themselves  in  this  world 
from  the  [five]  afflictions.” 

139.  “  They  being  bent  on  supporting  all  beings,  do  not  feel  anger  even 
towards  the  sinner,  but  in  patience  render  him  kindness  and  are  bound  to  bring 
about  their  own  final  enlightenment  ( bodhi ).” 


129.  The  distance  from  Bhutesvara 
(Sodara)  to  S'rinagar,  roughly  calculated 
about  thirty-two  miles,  is  put  nowadays,  too, 
at  two  and  a  half  marches  of  the  customary 
length. 

131.  The  legend  contained  in  vv.  131-147 
has  been  discussed  by  me  in  Notes  on  Ou- 
k'ony,  pp.  13-48.  It  was  probably  a  local 
legend  attaching  to  the  Krtyasrama  Vihdra, 
see  note  i.  147,  and  bears  an  unmistakably 
Buddhist  colouring. 

137.  Verse  147  shows  that  krttika[h'}  of 
the  MSS.  is  but  an  old  mistake,  caused  by 


graphic  error  or  mispronunciation,  for 
krtyaka\ti\.  Retaining  tlje  reading  krttikah, 
‘  the  Pleiades,’  it  cannot  be  explained  why  the 
Bauddhas  should  send  as  their  avenger  one  of 
the  stars  forming  that  constellation,  and  why 
the  latter  should  be  called  tamasyah  (i.e.  tamo- 
yunamayah ). 

138.  The  five  klesas  meant  are  avidyd, 
asmitd,  rdga,  dvesa,  and  abhinivesa. 

139.  The  above  translation  follows  A  and 
L.  If  the  text  of  A3  is  adopted,  the  third 
pada  has  to  be  rendered  :  “  and  do  not  desire 
their  own  benefit.” 
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140-144.  “  When  you  had  lately  been  kept  from  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the 

music  of  a  Vihara,  you  had  at  the  instigation  of  wicked  persons  caused  in  your 
anger  the  destruction  of  the  Vihara.  The  excited  Bauddhas  thought  of  me  and 
sent  me  forth  to  kill  you.  But  then  the  Bodhisattvas  called  me  and  gave  me  the 
following  directions:  ‘That  king  is  a  great  S'dkya  (Mahasakya).  You  cannot 
hurt  him  ;  but  in  his  presence,  0  good  one,  you  will  obtain  liberation  from  dark¬ 
ness  (sin).  In  our  name  you  shall  exhort  him  who  has  been  led  into  guilt  by 
wicked  people,  to  give  up  his  hoarded  gold  and  to  build  a  Vihara.  If  he  does  so, 
no  misfortune  shall  befall  him  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Vihara,  and 
atonement  shall  thus  be  made  for  him  and  his  instigators.’  ” 

145.  “  Therefore,  I  have  tested  in  that  [former]  disguise  your  abundant 
goodness.  To-day  I  have  been  freed  from  sin.  Farewell !  I  depart.” 

146.  After  she  had  made  the  king  promise  to  build  a  Vihara,  the  divine 
sorceress  ( krtyd )  disappeared  with  eyes  beaming  with  joy. 

147.  Thereupon  the  king  built  the  Krtydsrama  Vihara,  and  worshipped 
there  the  divine  sorceress  who  had  been  freed  from  the  darkness. 

in  vv.  234,  384.  The  latter  form  is  a  sanskri- 
tized  reproduction  of  the  modern  Kitf'hom, 
which  is  the  direct  phonetic  derivative  of  Skr. 
Krtydsrama  ( >  Pr.  *Kiccdssama  >  *Kicdsama  > 
Ks.  Kitsch 6m,  in  obi.  cases  Kits” ham).  Ks. 
-hdm,  very  frequent  at  the  end  of  Kasmir  local 
names,  is  the  regular  representative  of  Skr. 
asrania,  as  shown  loc.  cit.  Ou-k'ong  repro¬ 
duces  the  first  part  of  the  name  which  in  his 
time  must  have  already  sounded  *Kiccd  or 
Kicd,  by  Ki-tchS,  and  renders  the  second  part 
by  a  Chinese  word  meaning  ‘  hill.' 

Ou-k'ong’s  designation  of  the  Vihara  as  the 
‘  monastery  of  the  Ki-tche  (or  Krtyii)  hill,’  is 
accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Kits" hdm. 
The  village  lies  on  a  small  plateau  between 
the  river  and  the  foot  of  a  high  wooded  spur. 
On  a  short  visit  I  paid  to  the  village  in  May, 
1896,  I  could  trace  sculptured  remains  near 
the  two  village  Mosques,  and  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  village  what  appeared  to  be  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  rough  quadrangular  enclosure,  about 
115  yards  square.  Inthecentreof  this  enclosure 
there  is  a  raised  mound  known  as  the  yaddi 
or  1  throne,’  and  outside  its  S.E.  corner  a 
smaller  one  about  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
might  be  the  remains  of  a  Stupa.  The  absence 
of  more  conspicuous  remains  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  The  valley  was  closed  here  in  Pathan 
times  by  a  stone  wall,  which  stretched  across 
the  level  ground  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  Kits’’ hdm.  This  wall,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  considerable  enough  in  1835  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Baron  Hiigel,  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 


140-144.  These  verses  form  a  Kulaka. 
This  term  is  found  in  Kasmirian  MSS.  after 
five  or  more  S'lokas  connected  in  syntactical 
construction ;  comp.  Mahkhakosa :  kulakam 
slokasamcaye. 

141.  I  prefer  the  reading  mahasakyah,  as 
corr.  from  A,  °sakyah  (also  L)  by  a  later  hand, 
to  A3  mahasattrah  because  of  the  Yamaka 
formed  with  the  following  sakyo.  S'akya  stands 
for  S' dkyamuni,  i.e.  Buddha  ;  comp.  P.  W.,  s.v. 
mahasakya. 

147.  The  correct  reading  °vandayat  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  L  ;  A,  has  °sandhayat,  A2  °bandhayat. 
krtydsrame  of  Ed.  is  a  misprint  for  k/'tya- 
s'ramam. 

In  my  Notes  on  Ou-k'ony’s  Account  of 
Kasmir  I  have  shown  that  the  Vihara  of 
Krtydsrama  is  identical  with  the  ‘  monastere 
du  mont  Ki-tchd ,’  which  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
mentions  among  the  Viharas  he  had  seen 
during  his  visit  to  Kasmir,  a.d.  759-763  (see 
Nltineraire  d'Ou-k'ony,  transl.  by  Messrs. 
Levi  and  Chavannes  in,  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1895,  vol.  vi.  p.  354). 

The  name  Krtydsrama ,  lit.  meaning  ‘  the 
abode  of  the  witch  (krtyd),'  survives  in  that  of 
the  present  village  of  Kits"hdm,  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  about  five  miles 
below  Varahamula  (Baramula)  and  circ.  74° 
20'  30”  long.  34°  10'  40”  lat.  This  identifica¬ 
tion  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  a  passage  of 
the  Fourth  Chron.  240,  which  speaks  of 
Krtydsrama  as  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Varahamula,  the  same  locality  being  referred 
to  under  its  more  recent  name  as  Kicdsrama 
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148.  This  king  erected  a  stone  temple  at  Nandiksetra  for  [S'iva]  Bhutesa, 
and  offered  [to  the  god]  a  sacrifice  of  precious  stones  together  with  [other] 
treasures. 

149-150.  The  pious  king  passed  many  a  night  in  ascetic  exercises  at  the  Tirtha 
of  Ciramocana ,  taking  up  the  position  adapted  for  meditation,  with  his  body 
motionless  in  contemplation,  and  thus  slowly  relaxed  his  desire  of  touching 
Nandisa  on  account  [of  the  presence]  of  the  Kanakavahini  River. 


certainly  built  with  stones  taken  from  the 
Kits^hom  plateau.  The  mounds  of  the  latter 
have  als6  supplied  ample  materials  for  the  new 
carriage  road  when  under  construction  some 
ten  years  ago. 

It  is  .very  probable  that  the  legend  related 
by  K.  of  Jalauka  and  the  Krtya  owed  its 
origin  to  a  popular  explanation  of  the  name  of 
the  village,  Krtydsrama.  This  locality  we 
must  assume  on  Kalhana's  and  Ou-k'ong’s 
joint  evidence  to  have  been  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Vih&ra,  traditionally  attributed  to 
Asoka’s  son.  And  to  this  Vihara  belong  in  all 
probability  the  scanty  remains  still  extant  at 
Kits“hom. 

148.  Regarding  the  employ  of  the  term 
Nandiksetra  for  Bhutesvara-Buthiser,  see  note 
i.  36.  It  is  probable  that  the  temple  of 
Bhutesa,  which  the  tradition  here  recorded 
ascribed  to  Jalauka,  is  identical  with  the 
principal  temple  of  the  eastern  group  of  ruins 
at  Buth'ser  ;  see  note  v.  5-5-59. 

The  offering  of  flowers  made  of  precious 
metals  and  stones  is  mentioned  in  various 
S'aiva  Paddhatis  still  in  use  in  Kasmir. 

149-150.  The  second  line  of  the  couplet 
is  ambiguous,  and  would  permit  also  of  the 
following  rendering :  “  The  pious  king  [by 
means  of  his  ascetic  practices]  .  .  .  made  the 
Kanakavahini  River  slowly  relax  its  desire  of 
touching  Nandisa." 

In  both  translations  I  adhere  to  the  reading 
of  A,  Kanakavdhinydh  against  L  °vahinya, 
taking  the  former  in  the  first  case  as  Abl.  s., 
in  the  second  as  Gen.  s. 

The  Kanakavahini  can  be  identified  with 
certainty,  on  the  clear  evidence  of  viii.  3356, 
with  the  stream  flowing  past  Bhutesvara 
(Buth'ser),  which  at  present  is  called  Kdnka- 
nai  (or  Kankanaz).  It  is  fed  by  the  waters  of 
the  valleys  which  lie  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  the 
Haramukh,  and  below  the  watershed  to¬ 
wards  the  Kisanganga.  The  meeting  of  the 
Kanakavahini  with  the  Sind  River  is  referred 
to  in  the  Nilamata,  1334.  Another  passage 
mentions  the  Kanakavahini  as  flowing  to  the 
south  of  the  Sodaratirtha.  The  Kanakava¬ 
hini  receives  the  stream  which  issues  from  the 
sacred  Nund-Kol  and  Ghnga  Lakes  on  the 


Haramukuta,  and  is  therefore  described  in  the 
Nandiksetramahdtmya  as  bearing  first  the  name 
of  Kdlodaka  before  it  is  called  Kanakavahini. 

The  only  passage  of  the  Nilamata  (w.  1331 
sqq.)  in  which  the  Tirtha  of  Ciramocana  is 
referred  to,  seems  to  place  it  in  proximity  to 
the  Kanakavahini.  Its  name  is  there  derived 
from  the  bark-clothes  (cirani)  which  the  Seven 
Rsis  left  there  when  ascending  to  heaven. 
The  Nandiksetramahatmya,  vv.  133  sqq., 
indicates  the  same  legend,  and  distinctly 
connects  the  Kanakavahini  with  the  Tirtha  of 
Ciramocana.  The  latter  name  is  no  longer 
known  to  the  Purohitas  of  the  Haramukuta 
pilgrimage,  but  the  position  of  the  Tirtha  can 
yet  be  ascertained  with  great  probability. 

The  Haramukufayahydmdhdtmya,  which 
is  the  manual  at  present  in  use  at  this 
pilgrimage,  knows  the  Kanakavahini  by  the 
name  of  Karahkanadi  or  Kdrahkika.  The 
place  where  the  Karahka  stream  flows  into 
the  Vitasta,  is  designated  by  the  Mah.  as  the 
Karahkatirtha ,  “  near  the  village  of  Karahka ,” 
and  the  visit  to  it  is  prescribed  previous  to 
the  ascent  to  the  Haramukuta  lakes.  Inquiries 
among  the  local  Purohitas  have  shown  me 
that  the  Tirtha  meant  is  below  the  village  of 
Prang,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sind  River, 
circ.  74°  55'  30"  long.  34°  16'  45"  lat.  (close  to 
the  hamlet  marked  Larri  on  map).  Just 
below  the  few  houses  of  Prang  a  small  stream, 
which  has  branched  off  from  the  Kanaka- 
vahini-Kankanai  River  near  Baravul  (see  note 
i.  121),  falls  into  the  Sind.  It  is  at  this 
‘  Sarhgama  ’  that  the  ablutions  prescribed  for 
the  Karahkatirtha  are  performed,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  have  to  place  there 
the  Cirdmocanatirtha  of  the  older  texts. 

The  comparatively  recent  date  of  the 
extant  Haramukutamahatmya  is  amply  proved 
by  the  modern  names  it  gives  to  various  sites 
of  the  pilgrimage  ( Bodhesvara  for  Bhiitesvara, 
Ambhoruhavana  for  Amaresvara,  the  present 
Amburher,  etc.).  Just  as  the  Kanakavahini 
has  been  turned  into  Karahkanadi  (an  evident 
adaptation  of  Kankanai),  so  the  old  name  of 
Ciramocana  has  been  replaced  by  Karahka. 
It  speaks  strongly  for  our  identification  that 
the  Nilamata,  the  Nandiksetramah.,  and  the 
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151.  A  hundred  among  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  who  had  risen  to  dance  [in 
honour  of  the  god]  at  the  time  fixed  for  dancing  and  singing,  he  gave  out  of  joy  to 
Jyestharudra. 

152.  After  enjoying  supreme  power,  the  king  at  the  end  of  his  life  repaired  to 
Ciramocana,  and  along  with  his  queen  obtained  communion  with  the  husband  of 
Parvati. 

II.  153.  Then  a  king  named  Damodara  [II.]  who  was  descended  from  Asoka\< 

race,  or  belonged  to  some  other  family,  ruled  the  earth. 

154.  Of  the  power  of  this  [king],  who  was  the  S'iva-worshippers’  crest-jewel 
illuminated  by  good  fortune,  one  hears  [stories]  to  this  day  as  of  a  wonder  of  the 
world. 

155.  VaiSravana  (Kubera)  himself  kept  friendship  with  this  fortunate  [ruler] 
who  was  the  recipient  of  S'iva’s  favours  and  wholly  given  up  to  a  life  of  virtue. 

156.  The  Guhyakas  obeyed  this  leader  of  kings,  like  Kubera  himself,  and 
directing  them  he  constructed  the  long  [dam  called]  Gudda^etu. 


Rajat.,  which  mention  the  Civamocanatirtha 
in  connection  with  the  Kanakavfihini,  know 
nothing  of  Karanka,  whereas  the  Haramu- 
kutamah.,  which  does  not  know  the  name 
Ciramocana,  mentions  instead  the  Karahka- 
tirtlia  along  with  the  Kankanai  River. 

The  position  thus  ascertained  for  the  Cira- 
mocanatirtha  explains  the  double  meaning  of 
verse  150  as  above  indicated.  K.  either 
wishes  to  say  that  the  opportunity  of  bathing 
in  the  Kanakavahini,  which  receives  the 
water  of  the  Nund-Kol  Lake  or  Nandisa, 
made  the  king  abandon  his  desire  .of  worship¬ 
ping  at  that  more  distant  Tirtha.  Or  the 
meaning  intended  may  be  that  owing  to  the 
great  spiritual  merits  of  the  king’s  austerities 
at  Ciramocana,  the  Kanakavahini  became 
even  more  anxious  to  bathe  him  than  to  flow 
past  Nandisa.  With  reference  to  this  second 
interpretation,  it  should  be  noted  that  K. 
has  already  above,  i.  130,  alluded  to  the  king 
as  an  Avatara  of  S'iva  Nandisa. 

151.  hlddodayut  can  be  taken  either  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  king  or  the  dancers.  Regarding 
Jyestharudra,  see  note  i.  113. 

156.  (ruddasetu ;  Suda  Ddmodariya.  The 
legends  related  here  of  King  Damodara 
cluster  to  this  day,  as  in  K.’s  times,  round  an 
arid  alluvial  plateau  to  the  south  of  S'rinagar, 
which  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  king— 
or,  perhaps,  furnished  the  starting  point  for 
the  stories  concerning  him. 

This  plateau,  called  ‘  Damodara' s  Sftda  ’  by 
K.,  and  now  known  as  Ddm"dar  Udar, 
resembles  in  its  natural  features  the  other 
numerous  alluvial  plateaus  of  the  Valley 


designated  by  the  Ks.  term  Udar ,  or  the 
Persian  Karewa  (see  Vigne,  ii.  p.  39;  Drew, 
Jummoo,  pp.  167  sqq.).  It  lies  in  the  Yecli 
Pargana,  and  stretches  from  the  large  village 
of  Yah" tor  (about  seven  miles  due  S.  of 
S'rinagar)  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Its 
length  is  about  six  miles,  with  a  breadth  vary¬ 
ing  between  two  and  three  miles.  Being 
entirely  devoid  of  water  this  plateau  is 
cultivated  only  in  patches  with  meagre  crops 
of  Indian  corn.  Otherwise  it  is  a  dry  and 
barren  waste,  a  haunt  of  jackals,  as  in  the 
days  when  King  Ksemagupta  hunted  over  the 
‘  Ddmoda rdrmnya vi.  183.  [In  viii.  1519,  K. 
refers  to  it  simply  as  Ddmod,ara?\ 

The  small  village  of  Gud‘‘mth,  74°  50'  long. 
33°  58'  lat.,  K.’s  Guddaset-u  and  the  Guda- 
sutho  of  the  glossator,  is  situated  at  the  south 
foot  of  the  plateau.  Just  there  the  latter 
shows  its  greatest  relative  elevation,  and  rises 
in  a  precipitous  bank  to  a  height  of  over  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  fertile  valley  irrigated 
by  the  Yechara  River. 

It  was  possibly  this  wall-like  appearance  of 
the  cliff  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  regarding 
an  attempt  of  King  Damodara  to  bring  water 
to  the  plateau  from  the  rising  ground  to  the 
south  by  means  of  a  setu  or  embankment. 
No  trace  of  an  artificial  dam  which  could  serve 
such  a  purpose,  could  be  found  by  me  when 
visiting  the  site  in  October,  1891.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  name  Gvd'-mth 
which  K.  sanskritizes  by  Guddasetu,  signifies 
in  Ks.  ‘the  first  (gud)  dam,’  and  might  have 
eventually  formed  itself,  through  •  popular 
etymology,’  the  basis  of  the  above  story. 
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157.  By  means  of  this  dam  (setu)  he  wished  to  bring  water  into  the  town 
which  he  had  himself  built  on  the  Ddmodara- Suda. 

158.  When  a  high-minded  man  wishes  to  execute  some  beneficial  work  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  there  arise,  alas!  obstacles,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  men’s 
spiritual  merits  [from  former  births]. 

159.  He,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  get  long  stone-lined  dykes  built  in  his  country 
by  the  Yaksas,  in  order  to  guard  against  inundations. 

160.  Beyond  conception  is  the  power  which  austerities  gain  for  those 
mighty  Brahmans,  who  are  capable  of  reversing  the  fortune  of  even  such 
great  [rulers]. 

161.  One  has  seen  the  royal  fortune  when  it  had  been  lost  through  the  power 
of  [rival]  heirs  and  others,  restored  again  ;  but  [when  once  lost]  in  consequence  of 
disrespect  shown  to  Brahmans,  it  never  returns. 

162.  Once  hungry  Brahmans  asked  the  king,  when  he  had  risen  to  bathe  on 
account  of  a  S'raddha,  to  give  them  food  before  taking  his  bath. 

165.  When  he  refused  this  in  his  eagerness  to  enter  [the  waters  of]  the 
Vitastd,  they  brought  by  their  spiritual  power  the  river  before  him. 

164.  They  said  to  him  :  “  Here  is  the  Vitastd.  Having  it  before  your  eyes 
give  us  [now]  food.”  Yet  even  then  he  thought  that  the  river  brought  [before  him] 
was  [mere]  jugglery. 

165.  “  I  do  not  give  food  till  I  have  bathed.  Brahmans,  take  yourselves  off 
(sarpata)  at  once.”  When  he  thus  spoke  to  them,  they  cursed  him :  “  Be  you  a 
snake  ( sarpa ).” 

166.  When  implored  for  mercy,  they  spoke  :  “  When  you  will  hear  the  whole 
Rdmdi/aiia  [recited]  in  a  single  day,  then  our  curse  will  cease.” 


T1  ie  legend  of  King  Dfimodara's  transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  snake  haunting  the  Dam’dar 
Udar  still  lives  all  through  Kasmir  in  popular 
tradition,  and  had  been  already  recorded 
from  the  latter  by  Vione,  i.  p.  41.  The  story 
of  the  xetu  commenced  by  the  king  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  known  only  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Rfijat.  or  its  abstracts. 
The  illiterate  villagers,  both  Brahman  and 
Muhammadan,  examined  by  me  at  Guipsuth 
and  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  knew  it 
not.  Sat"rax  levy,  a  waste  spot  high  up  on 
the  Udar,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  Gud"suth, 
was  named  by  them  as  the  site  of  Dfimodara's 
alace.  A  Ddnwdar  Nay  in  the  adjoining 
amlet  of  Lalgarn  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  the  king  performed  his  ablutions. 

The  (iuhyakas  are  a  class  of  demigods  who 
are  in  attendance  on  Kubera  like  the  Yaksas. 

167.  The  gloss  of  A3  ( Dundur  odar)  rightly 


takes  si Ida  as  the  equivalent  of  Ks.  udar.  Man¬ 
kinds  Kosa  distinctly  gives  to  the  word  suda 
the  meaning  ‘  place  where  the  soil  is  barren.' 
The  commentator  illustaites  this  meaning  by 
quoting  the  fragment  of  a  verse  which  contains 
thenameof  the  Damodariya  tiiida,  and  evidently 
relates  to  the  same  legend  as  recorded  in  the 
Rajat.  (Sude  Ddmodariye  hi  riprasdpdd  udan- 
yayd). 

Artificial  irrigation  channels  of  ancient  date 
are  found  on  other  ‘  alluvial  plateaus,’  thus  on 
the  Udars  of  Martand  and  Zain-por  (see  note 
i.  97).  For  another  method  used  by  Lalitaditya 
for  raising  water  to  the  Uclar  of  TsakMar 
(Cakradhara),  see  iv.  191,  where  the  same 
expression  ‘  a  ml)  ha  hp  ra  tar  ana  '  is  employed  as 
in  our  passage. 

166.  The  popular  legend,  as  at  present 
current  in  Kasmir,  has  rendered  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  king's  deliverance  even  more  difficult. 
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Damodaba  II. 


Huska,  Ju8KA. 
Kaniska. 


167.  Even  to  this  day  people  recognize  him  by  the  steam  of  his  breath,  which 
the  curse  has  made  hot,  as  he  rushes  about  in  search  of  water  far  and  wide  on  the 
JJamodara-Suda. 

168.  Then  there  were  in  this  land  three  kings  called  Huska,  Juska  and 
Kaniska,  who  built  three  towns  named  after  them  [Huskapura,  Juskapura, 
Kaniskapura], 

169.  That  wise  king  Juska,  who  built  Juskapura  with  its  Vihara,  was  also 
the  founder  of  Jayasvdmipura. 


He  is  not  to  leave  his  snake-form  until  some 
charitable  Brahman  recites  to  him  the  whole 
Ramayana  during  the  single  night  of  the 
S'ivardtri  festival  (Phalguna  vadi  13)  on  the 
snow-covered  plain  of  the  Damadar  Udar. 

167.  Misfortune  makes  the  breath  hot, luck 
makes  it  cold;  comp.  e.g.  iv.  316,  361 ;  v.  14, 
etc. 

168.  From  Chavillakara’s  verse,  quoted  i. 
20,  and  from  K.’s  own  expression,  viii.  3412,  it 
follows  that  the  three  Turuska  kings  are 
supposed  to  have  ruled  simultaneously.  The 
order  in  which  their  names  are  given  can, 
therefore,  not  be  intended  to  indicate  an 
order  of  succession.  The  Kaniska  of  the  Rajat. 
was  recognized  already  in  1833  by  Prinsep  as 
the  KANH^Ki  of  the  coins,  and  identified  with 
Kaniska,  famous  in  Buddhist  tradition.  The 
Huska  of  the  Rajat.,  too,  has  long  ago  been 
identified  with  Kaniska’s  successor,  the 
1  Lavish  a  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  OOHbKl  of 
the  coins,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  Prof. 
Biihler  has  actually  discovered  Huska  as  the 
equivalent  of  Huviska  in  an  inscription  from 
Mathura  ;  comp.  Epigr.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  206. 

The  second  name  Ju$ka  has  not  yet  found 
any  confirmation  from  other  sources.  For 
recent  notices  of  the  historical  data  relating 
to  these  earliest  Indo-Scythian  rulers,  comp. 
Von  Gutschmid,  in  Encycl.  Brit.,  xviii.  p.  606  ; 
Drouin,  Les  Buis  Indo-Scythes,  pp.  46  sqq. 
Buddhist  tradition  connects  Kasmir  specially 
with  the  rule  of  Kaniska,  by  placing  there 
the  third  great  Council  held  by  that  king ; 
comp.  e.g.  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  161  sqq.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  copper  coinage  of  Kaniska 
and  his  immediate  successor  is  found  to  this 
day  in  abundance  in  Kasmir. 

Huskapura,  Juskapura,  Kaniskapura.  The 
town  called  after  Huska  has  been  rightly 
located  by  Gen.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geugr., 
pp.  99  sq.,  at  the  modern  JJskur,  a  small 
village  about  two  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Vara- 
hamiila,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  74° 
26'  long.  34°  12'  lat.  This  identification, 
which  is  already  indicated  by  the  glosses  of 
A2,  Uskoro  in  our  passage,  and  Varahamule,  v. 


259,  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  K.’s  own  words, 
vi.  186,  which  place  Hufkapura  clearly  in 
Varahaksetra.  For  other  passages  fully 
supporting  this  location,  see  vii.  1311 ;  viii. 
390,  718,  822,  944.  For  the  Vihara  and  Stupa 
built  there  by  Lalitaditya,  and  their  remains, 
comp,  note  iv.  188.  Hiuen-tsiang  stopped 
at  Hu-se-kia-lo  (read  Hushkara  by  Julien) 
after  passing  “  the  stone  gates,  the  western 
entrance  of  the  kingdom,”  i.e.  the  ancient 
dvara  of  Varahamula;  see  Life  of  Hiuen- 
tsiang,  p.  68,  and  above  note  i.  122.  Alberiini 
also  notices  Ushkdra  as  lying  opposite  ‘  Bara- 
mfila,’  India,  i.  p.  207. 

For  Juskapura  Gen.  Cunningham  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  his  Brahman  informants  to  the 
modern  Zukur,  a  large  village  to  the  N.  of 
S'rinagar,  about  four  miles  from  the  Hara- 
parvat.  This  identification  is  intended,  too, 
by  the  gloss  of  A2,  Jokoro.  Gen.  Cunningham 
in  1847  traced  the  remains  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings  in  the  materials  used  for  Muhammadan 
tombs  and  mosques.  These  remains  were 
seen  also  by  me  in  considerable  number. 

Finally,  Kaniskapura  I  prefer  to  identify  on 
the  basis  of  the  gloss  of  A2,  Kanespur,  and  of 
the  forms  by  which  the  name  is  rendered  in 
the  Persian  Chronicles,  with  the  village  of 
Kdnispor,  74°  28'  long.  34°  .14'  lat.,  situated 
between  the  Vitasta  and  the  high  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Varahamula  to  S'rinagar.  Under 
the  name  of  Kaniskapura  the  village  is 
mentioned  by  P.  Sahibram  in  his  Tirthas. 
According  to  the  information  collected  for  me 
by  P.  Kasiram  in  1891,  the  tradition  of  the 
local  Brahmans  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
place  to  a  king  called  ‘  Kani.yhardja.’  An  old 
mound  near  the  village  from  which  carved 
stones  and  ancient  coins  are  occasionally 
extracted,  is  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  his 
residence.  Gen.  Cunningham’s  proposed 
identification  of  Kaniskapura  with  ‘  Kampur,’ 
on  the  road  from  S'rinagar  to  S'upiyan,  must 
be  abandoned.  The  name  of  that  place  is  in 
reality  Khampor. 

169.  Read  saviharasya  in  Ed.  for  sa  vi0. 
The  position  of  Jayasvdmipura,  which  the 
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170.  These  kings  who  were  given  to  acts  of  piety,  though  descended  from  Hu^ka,  Juska, 

the  Turusha  race,  built  at  S'uskaletra  and  other  places  Mathas,  Caityas  and  - _ 

similar  [structures], 

171.  During  the  powerful  reign  of  these  [kings]  the  land  of  Kasmlr  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  possession  of  the  Bauddhas,  who  by  [practising]  the  law 
of  religious  mendicancy  (pravrajyd)  had  acquired  great  renown. 

172.  At  that  time  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ha  d  passed  in  this  terrestrial 
world  since  the  blessed  S'dkyasimha  (Buddha)  had  obtained  complete  beatitude 
(Nirvana). 

173.  And  a  Bodhisattva  lived  [then]  in  this  country  as  the  sole  lord  of  the 
land,  namely  the  glorious  Nagarjuna ,  who  resided  at  Sadarhadrana. 

174.  Then  the  fearless  Abhimanyu,  who  knew  no  foes  ( leant  aka ),  and  was  Abhimanyu  1. 
like  a  second  Indra  ( S' atamanyu ),  became  king.  He  was  the  donor  of  the  Agrahara 

of  KantaJcotsa. 

175.  That  illustrious  king  founded  [the  town  of]  Abhimanyupura,  which 
abounded  in  wealth,  calling  it  after  his  own  name  and  giving  it  a  [temple  of]  S'iva 
as  its  crest-ornament. 

176.  Under  his  instructions  Candrdcdrya  and  others  brought  the  Mahdbhdsya, 


gloss  of  A„  renders  by  Jihdsapura,  I  am  unable 
to  trace. 

170.  The  recollection  of  the  Turkish 
descent  of  Kaniska  and  his  Hinduized  suc¬ 
cessors  has  long  survived  in  popular  tradition  ; 
comp.  Alberuni's  India ,  ii.  p.  10  sq.,  and  my 
paper  Zur  Geschichte  dev  Qdhis  von  Kabul , 
passim. 

Regarding  S'uskaletra,  see  note  i.  102. 

171.  The  tradition  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  by  Kaniska  on  the  Buddhist 
church,  still  lived  in  Gandhara  at  the  time  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fahian,  Sung-yun  and 
Hiuen-tsiang  ;  see  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  xxxii,  ciii, 
117,  151,  etc.  There  are  coins  of  KANHl>KI  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  figure  of  BOTAAO,  but  far  more 
frequent  are  representations  of  divinities 
from  the  <£oroastrian  and  Hindu  Pantheon  ; 
see  Gardner,  Cataloyue  of  Greek  and  Scythic 
Kinys  in  India,  pp.  130  sqq.,  and  my  notes, 
Ind.  Ant.,  xvii.  pp.  89  sqq. 

172.  mah'dokadhdtau.  K.  seems  to  avail 
himself  here  of  art  expression  proper  to 
Buddhist  literature ;  comp.  P.  W.,  s.v.  loka- 
dhatu. 

173.  According  to  a  passage  quoted  by 
Dr.  Hultzsch  from  Schiefner’s  Tibetische 
Lebensbeschreibuny  S'  dkyamum  s,  p.  310,  Nagar¬ 
juna,  who  figures  in  Buddhist  tradition  as  the 
thirteenth  patriarch,  was  born  in  the  time  of 
Kaniska.  This  agrees  with  K.’s  mention  of 


Nagarjuna  in  connection  with  the  Turuska 
kings. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  northern  Buddhists, 
as  recorded  by  Hiuen-tsiang  (Si-yu-ki, \  i. 
pp.  99,  151),  places  the  commencement  of  Ka- 
niska’s  rule  four  hundred  years  after  Buddha's 
Nirvana,  the  date  assigned  here  to  Nagarjuna 
is  rather  curious. 

Sadarhadrana,  ‘  the  wood  of  the  six  Saints,’ 
if  rightly  identified  by  the  glossator  A., 
{Harvan  yrdme),  is  the  modern  village  Ildrran , 
situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  gardens  of  Shalimar  near  S'rina- 
gar.  On  the  hill-side  to  the  south  of  Harvan 
ancient  remains  have  come  to  light  in  the 
shape  of  highly  ornamented  brick  pavements, 
which  were  dug  up  in  the  course  of  excava¬ 
tions  conducted  at  the  site  in  connection  with 
the  new  S'rinagar  waterworks.  (See  Proc. 
A.S.B.,  1895,  p.  2.) 

174.  Kantakotsa- is  identified  by  the  glos¬ 
sator  A3  with  Kandor,  i.e.  the  village  now  called 
Kandur,  situated  in  the  Biru  Pargana.  74°  38' 
long.  33°  59'  lat.,  not  far  from  Hukh-lit-r. 

175.  Abhimanyupura  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
located  at  the  present  village  of  Bimyun, 
situated  in  marshy  ground  about  four  miles 
to  the  S.W.  of  S'rinagar,  34° .  4'  lat.  74°  49' 
long.  For  another  A  bhimanyupura  founded 
by  Queen  Didda,  see  vi.  299. 

176.  This  verse  has  been  much  discussed 
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which  was  at  that  time  difficult  of  access  [for  study],  into  general  use,  and  [also] 
composed  their  own  grammar. 

177.  At  that  period  the  Bauddhas,  whojn  the  wise  Bodhisattva  Ndgarjuna 
protected,  obtained  preponderance  in  the  land. 

178.  After  defeating  in  disputation  all  learned  opponents,  these  enemies  of 
tradition  brought  to  an  end  the  [observance  of  the]  rites  prescribed  in  the 
Nila[mata]pur<7na. 

179.  When  the  traditional  customs  were  broken  in  the  land,  the  Nagas,  who 
had  lost  their  [accustomed]  oblations,  sent  down  excessive  snow,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  people. 

180.  As  deep  snow  was  falling  every  year  to  cause  distress  to  the  Bauddhas, 
the  king  resided  for  six  months  in  the  cold  season  in  Ddrvdbhisara  and  in  other 
[neighbouring  regions]. 


on  account  of  its  supposed  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Mahabhasya,  but  its  interpre¬ 
tation  is  not  certain.  In  the  above  translation 
I  have  followed  the  reading  labdhvadesmh 
tasmcltj  as  corrected  in  A  by  At  or  A2,  and 
evidently  found  in  the  original  of  that  codex. 
It  is  also  given  by  L.  tadagamam  must  be 
resolved  into  tadd  agamam,  the  latter  word 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  agamy  a,  see  P.  W. , 
s.v.  gamya,  and  N.P.  W.,  s.v.  agama.  The  read¬ 
ing  labdhvd  desdt  tasmat,  which  is  found  as  a 
correction  of  Aa,  is  in  all  probability,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Prof.BuHLER,  Report,  p.  70,  a  conjec¬ 
tural  emendation.  It  may  have  been  made  by 
some  reader  who  took  tad  agamam  as  the 
object  of  labdhvd,  and  hence  found  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  accusative  cidesam.  The 
passage,  as  I  understand  it,  is  intended  to  say 
that  Candra  and  other  grammarians  under 
Abhimanyu’s  instructions  set  again  on  foot 
the  study  of  the  Mahabhasya,  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  competent  teachers  or  a 
correct  text,  had  become  difficult  and  dis¬ 
used.  K.  refers  to  a  similar  restoration  of 
the  study  of  Patafijali’s  great  grammatical 
work  under  Jay&picja  in  iv.  488,  where  the 
expression  vicchinnam  corresponds  to  the 
agamam  of  our  passage.  There  the  means 
adopted  for  that  purpose,  the  calling-in  of 
competent  expositors  from  abroad,  is  also 
clearly  indicated. 

Prof.  Kielhorn,  who  has  analyzed  the 
passage  in  Ind.  Ant.,  iv.  p.  107,  proposed  to 
emend  labdhvd  demntardt  and  to  translate 
“  Candracarya  and  others  brought  into  use  the 
Mahabhasya,  having  obtained  its  traditional 
interpretation  {agama)  from  another  country, 
and  composed  their  own  grammar.”  This 
emendation,  in  support  of  which  K.’s  similar 


expression,  iv.  488,  was  adduced,  has  been 
accepted  also  by  Prof.  Buhler,  loc.  cit.  I 
miss  in  the  text  thus  corrected  an  indication 
of  the  connection  between  the  labours  of 
Candracarya  and  the  rule  of  King  Abhi¬ 
manyu. 

Prof.  Kern  has  proposed  to  read  labdhva- 
desam  tadagame ;  see  Melanges  Asiatiques  de 
I'Academie  de  St.  Petersbourg,  vii.  p.  472. 

Regarding  the  grammarian  Candra,  whose 
full  name  is  Candragomin,  see  Aufrecht,  Cat. 
Catalog., p.  180;  for  the Candravyakarana ,  which 
has  survived,  comp.  ib.  p.  181,  and  Eggeling’s 
Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  India  Office 
Library,  p.  193. 

179.  Oblations  ( bali )  to  the  Nagas  generally, 
and  to  particular  Nagas  on  specific  festivals, 
are  frequently  described  in  the  Nilamata ; 
comp.  e.g.  w.  214  sq. ;  466  sqq. 

Regarding  Nagas  taking  the  form  of  clouds, 
comp.  i.  239;  iii.  21 ;  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  122,  etc. 

180.  The  combined  names  of  the  JJarvas 
and  Abhisdras  are  mentioned  in  various 
ethnographical  lists,  furnished  by  the  Mahft- 
bharata,  the  Purapas  and  Bfhatsamhita,  along 
with  those  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  Panj&b, 
The  position  of  their  country  was  first  cor¬ 
rectly  ascertained  by  Wilson,  Essay,  pp.  116 
sq.  Comp,  also  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  147; 
P.W.  s.v. ;  Lassen,  Pentapot.  Ind.  p.  18;  V. 
de  Saint-Martin,  M6m.  de  VAcadfonie  des 
Inscr.,  Sav.  fitrang.,  I.  s^rie,  v.  pp.  299  sq. ; 
Ind.  Ant.,  xiv.  pp.  321  sqq. 

From  the  evidence  available  it  appears  that 
Ddrvdbhisara  as  a  geographical  term  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  tract  of  the  lower  and 
middle  hills  lying  between  the  Vitasta  and 
Candrabhaga.  [The  Candrabhaga  seems  tb 
mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  territory  in  the 
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181.  At  that  time  there  manifested  itself  some  miraculous  power  through 
which  the  Brahmans,  who  offered  oblations  and  sacrifices,  escaped  destruction, 
while  the  Baudclhas  perished. 

182.  Then  a  Brahman  named  Ccindradeva,  who  was  descended  from  Ka&yapa, 
practised  austerities  to  please  Nila,  the  lord  of  the  [Kasmir]  Nagas,  and  protector 
of  the  land. 

183.  Nila  having  manifested  himself  to  him,  removed  the  affliction  of 
excessive  snowfall,  and  revealed  anew  the  rites  prescribed  in  his  own  Purana. 

184.  As  the  first  Cundradeva  had  stopped  the  plague  of  the  Yaksas,  thus  the 
second  brought  to  an  end  in  this  land  the  intolerable  plague  of  the  Bhiksus. 

185.  King  Gonanda  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  that  time, 
reintroduced  the  pilgrimages,  sacrifices,  and  other  [worship]  in  honour  of  the 
Nagas,  as  they  had  been  before. 

186.  When  the  rites  originating  from  Nila  had  been  re-established  by  this 
king,  the  Bhiksus  and  snow  calamities  ceased  altogether  [to  give  trouble]. 

187.  From  time  to  time  there  arise  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  kings  who  reconstruct  the  kingdom  when  it  has  gone  far  [on  the  road]  to 
ruin. 

188.  Those  kings  whose  only  object  is  to  oppress  their  subjects,  perish 
together  with  their  descendants,  whereas  royal  fortune  attends  the  race  of  those 
who  will  repair  what  has  been  destroyed. 

passage  of  the  Visnupur.,  iv.  p.  223.]  From 
Rajat.  viii.  1531  and  the  topographical  point 
discussed  in  note  viii.  1861,  it  is  clear  that  the 
hill-state  of  Rajapuri  (Rajauri)  was  included 
in  Darvabhisara. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  gloss  of 
A2  on  our  passage,  Bhembher  Danagale  dese, 
would  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to 
the  lower  hills  between  the  limits  above  in¬ 
dicated.  Bhimbhar,  the  first  locality  named  by 
the  glossator,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  outer 
hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  between  the 
Vitasta  and  the  Cinab,  and  was  the  centre  of 
a  little  hill-state ;  see  Cunningham,  Anc. 

Geogr.,  p.  134.  The  name  Danagal  appears  to 
survive  in  that  of  an  old  Ghakkar  fort  in  the 
lower  hills  near  the  Vitasta.  I  have,  however, 
been  able  to  obtain  only  oral  information 
regarding  this  place. 

The  passage  iv.  712  seems  to  show  Darva¬ 
bhisara  as  subject  to  Kasmir  in  the  time  of 
Utpalapicla.  But  S'amkaravarman  has  again 
to  conquer  this  territory  before  he  proceeds 
against  Gurjara,  the  modern  Gujrat,  to  the 
south  of  Bhimbhar ;  comp.  v.  141  sqq.,  also  v. 

208.  During  the  weak  reigns  which  followed, 
this  acquisition  was  certainly  soon  lost  again. 

D 


For  a  curious  passage  throwing  light  on 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  see  viii. 
1531. 

184.  K.  refers  here  to  the  legend  told  in 
the  Nilamata  (vv.  325  sqq.)  regarding  the 
liberation  of  the  land  from  the  Pisaeas.  The 
latter,  for  whom  K.  curiously  enough  sub¬ 
stitutes  the  Yaksas,  occupied  Kasmir  under  a 
sentence  of  Kasyapa  during  the  six  months  of 
winter,  while  men  lived  there  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  six  months  only,  and  emigrated  each  year 
before  the  month  of  Asvayuja.  The  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  country  from  the  Pisaeas  and 
excessive  cold  was  effected  after  four  Yugas 
through  the  observance  of  the  rites  which 
Candradeva,  an  old  Brahman,  descended  from 
Kasyapa,  had  learned  from  the  Nila  Naga. 
For  an  account  of  this  legend  see  Report, 
p.  40. 

The  story  told  by  K.  in  i.  178-184  is  obvi¬ 
ously  in  all  particulars  a  mere  rechauffe  of 
the  ancient  legend.  The  charitable  comparison 
between  Pisaeas  and  Bauddhas  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  source  from  which  K. 
borrowed  it. 

185.  L  trtiyagonandah  praptarajyas° ,  as 
corrected  in  A. 


A  b  him  Asm;  1 


Gonanda  III 


Gonanda  III. 


ViBHISAN A  I. 


Indrajit. 

Havana. 


Vibhisana  II. 


Nara. 
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189.  Wise  men  who  have  observed  this  distinctive  feature  of  every  [king’s] 
story  in  this  land,  will  foresee  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  future  kings. 

190.  Thus  after  this  [king]  had  reconstructed  the  kingdom,  the  land  remained 
long  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  Pratarasena  [I.]  and  the  rest,  who 
possessed  supernatural  powers,  and  did  pious  works. 

191.  This  king,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Gonanda  race,  just  as  Raghu  was 
of  the  race  of  the  Raghus,  ruled  the  land  for  thirty-five  years. 

192.  Gonanda  s  son  VibhIsana  [I.]  protected  the  earth  during  sixty  years 
diminished  by  six  years  and  six  months. 

193.  Then  ruled  in  succession  Indrajit  and  Havana,  father  and  son,  for 
thirty-five  years  and  for  thirty  years  and  a  half. 

194.  The  Linga  called  Vatesva.ru,  which  served  for  Rdvanas  worship,  is  [still] 
shining  brightly,  and  the  light  [to  be  observed]  in  its  dots  and  lines  foretells 
future  events. 

195.  To  the  Vatesvara  [Linga]  which  he  had  placed  within  a  Matha  forming 
a  quadrangle,  the  king  vowed  the  whole  land  of  Kasnnr. 

196.  Vibhisana  the  Second,  the  strong-armed  son  of  King  Havana,  ruled  then 
the  earth  for  thirty-five  and  a  half  years. 

197.  Then  Vibhisana son  Nara,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Kimnara,  and 
whose  prowess  was  sung  by  the  Kiriinaras,  became  king. 

198.  Though  this  king  followed  the  right  customs,  still  when  the  fortune 
of  his  subjects  turned,  he  brought  about  a  series  of  great  calamities  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  sensuality. 

199.  A  Buddhist  ascetic  ( sramana ,)  who  was  living  alone  in  a  Yihara, 
situated  at  Kimnaragrama ,  seduced  the  [king’s]  wife  through  magic  power. 

20U.  In  his  wrath  over  this  the  king  burned  thousands  of  Viharas,  and 
granted  the  villages  which  had  belonged  to  them,  to  Brahmans  residing  in 
Madhyamatlui. 

201-202.  On  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Vitastd  he  built  a  town  where  the 
markets  were  kept  full  of  supplies  by  the  highroads  [leading  to  it],  and  where 
the  coming  and  going  of  ships  gave  splendour  to  the  river.  With  its  gardens 


194.  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  other  re¬ 
ference  to  this  miraculous  Linga  or  the  Matha 
built  around  it.  Figures  formed  by  the  natural 
veins  of  the  marble  are  to  this  day  considered 
as  features  of  beauty  in  Lingas. 

199.  The  position  of  Kimnaragrama  is 
doubtful.  The  gloss  of  A._,  identifies  it  with 
the  modern  village  of  Kdnir,  in  the  Nagam 
Pargana,  circ.  74°  48'  long.  33°  56'  lat.  (shown 
on  map  as  Kamil). 


200.  Madhyamatha  is  clearly  the  name 
of  a  locality,  but  no  certain  identification  can 
be  proposed  for  it.  Skr.  matha  >  Ks.  mar  is 
frequently  found  at  the  end  '  of  Kasmir  local 
names,  particularly  in  designations  of  city 
quarters  ;  comp.  e.g.  Didddmatha,  the  present 
Did"  mar,  vi.  300  ;  Ii  h  a  ttdi  ml;  am  at  ha,  Brqd'mar, 
vi.  240;  Ahlddamatha,  the  present  Alial"mar. 

201-202.  The  position  of  the  town 
founded  by  Nara,  which  is  called  Kimnara- 
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full  of  swelling  flowers  and  fruits  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  synonym  for  ‘heaven/  Naba. 

and  it  surpassed  even  Kubera’s  town  by  the  riches  amassed  [there]  through  the 
conquest  of  the  world. 

203.  There  in  a  grove  was  a  pond  of  limpid  and  sweet  water,  the  habitation  Legen<^M°.|.a^  N5ga 
of  a  Naga  called  Susravas. 

204.  Once  upon  a  time  a  young  Brahman,  Visakha  by  name,  who  was 
fatigued  by  a  long  march,  went  at  midday  to  the  bank  of  that  pond  to  seek 
the  shade. 

205.  When  he  had  been  refreshed  by  the  breezes  at  the  foot  of  a  shady 
tree,  and  had  bathed  his  limbs,  he  slowly  proceeded  to  eat  his  porridge. 

206.  Just  when  he  was  taking  it  in  his  hand  he  heard  the  sound  of  foot-rings, 
which  had  already  before  been  noticed  by  the  swans  disporting  themselves  on 
the  banks. 

207-209.  Then  he  saw  before  him  two  sweet-eyed  maids  wearing  blue  cloaks, 
who  had  stepped  forth  from  a  grove  of  creepers.  The  corners  of  their  eyes  were 
captivating,  and  illuminated  by  a  very  thin  line  of  antimony,  which  appeared  to 
play  the  part  of  the  stem  to  the  ruby-lotuses  of  their  ear-ornaments ;  to  their 
shoulder-pairs  were  attached  their  faces,  as  it  were,  like  flags,  of  which  their 
fascinating  eyes  appeared  to  be  the  ends  floating  in  the  light  swing  of  the 
breeze. 

210.  When  he  saw  the  two  moon-faced  maidens  slowly,  approaching  him,  he 
stopped  commencing  his  dinner,  and  became  again  and  again  benumbed  with 
confusion. 


pura,  i.  274,  and  Nampura,  i.  244,  is  fixed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vijayesvara  or 
Vipbror  by  K.’s  references  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  shrine  of  Cakradhara,  i.  261,  270  (see  also 
viii.  991),  as  well  as  by  the  actually  surviving 
popular  legend.  The  small  alluvial  plateau  or 
Udar,  one  mile  below  Viy'bror,  which  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  Tsak"dar,  has  already 
been  indicated  in  note  i.  38  as  the  site  of  the 
Cakradhara  temple.  It  is  correctly  marked 
in  the  larger  Survey  map  as  occupying  the 
base  of  the  small  peninsula  formed  here  by  the 
Vitasta.  Close  below  the  S.E.  corner  of  this 
plateau  a  dry  depression  in  the  ground  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visits  in  1889  and  1895,  as  the  original  habita¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Susram  Nag,’  the  Susravas  Naga 
of  our  narrative. 

The  main  features  of  the  legend,  as  told  by 
K.,  still  live  in  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood.  All  look  upon  the 
barren  plain  between  the  mound  of  TsakMar 
and  Vij^bror  as  the  site  of  the  old  town  burned 


by  the  Naga.  Ancient  coins  reaching  back  to 
Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  rule  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities  on  this  ground,  and 
particularly  near  the  river.  These  finds  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  The 
latter  is  liable  to  annual  inundation  from  the 
river.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  excava¬ 
tions  below  the  alluvial  surface  might  yet  bring 
to  light  some  of  the  ruins  which,  judging 
from  i.  270,  appear  to  have  been  still  visible 
in  K.’s  times,  and  which,  perhaps,  formed  the 
starting  point  of  the  legend  related  here. 

203.  The  ‘  Susrava  Ndya  ’  is  mentioned  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Vijayesvara  Tirtha  in 
Haracar.  x.  248,  and  in  Nilamata,  912.  No 
reference  is  made  to  our  legend  in  either 
place. 

207-209.  These  three  verses  form  a  Tilaka, 
being  connected  in  syntactical  construction 
(comp.  Mahkhakosa :  trislokyam  .  .  .  tilakam ). 
The  shoulders  are  compared  to  the  flagstaff ; 
the  face  is  the  flag,  and  the  eyes  the  ends  of 
the  flag. 


Nara. 
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211.  Then  again  taking  a  furtive  glance  he  saw  in  front  the  lotus-eyed  ones 
eating  the  pods  of  the  Icacchaguccha  [grass], 

212.  “  0  shame,  such  food  for  such  beauty.”  Thus  he  thought,  and  moved  by 
pity  he  invited  them  and  made  them  partake  of  his  porridge. 

213.  And  fetching  the  pure  and  cold  water  of  the  fountain  in  leaves  which 
he  made  to  form  a  cornet,  he  brought  it  for  them  to  drink. 

214.  When  they  had  sipped  in  water  after  the  [meal],  and  thus  cleansed  had 
taken  their  seats,  he  fanned  them  with  fans  made  of  leaves,  and  thus  spoke  to 
them : 

215.  “  Your  humble  servant  who  had  obtained  the  sight  [of  you]  through  some 
good  works  done  in  a  previous  [birth],  wishes  with  the  indiscretion  not  unusual  in 
a  Brahman  to  question  you.” 

216.  “  Which  happy  family  is  adorned  by  you  lovely  ones,  and  where  did  you 
fall  into  such  misfortune  that  you  eat  this  tasteless  [grass]  ?  ” 

217.  One  of  them  answered  him :  “  Know  that  we  are  the  daughters  of 
[the  Naga]  Susravas.  Not  having  got  anything  pleasant  to  eat,  why  should  we 
not  take  to  such  food  ?” 

218.  “  I  am  Travail ,  who  am  promised  by  my  father  to  the  lord  of  the 
Yidyadharas,  and  this  is  CandraleTcha,  his  younger  daughter.” 

219.  Again  spoke  the  Brahman:  “Whence  then  your  wretched  poverty?” 
They  answered  :  “  Our  father  knows  here  the  reason.  Him  you  should  ask.” 

220.  “  When  he  comes  to  visit  the  Taksaka  [Naga]  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  Jyaistha,  you  will  recognize  him  straight  by  his  hair-tuft  dripping 
with  water.” 


211.  According  to  the  gloss  of  A3  ( kachya - 
dhanye  hima  iti  bhdmyd)  kacchaguccha  is  the 
name  of  a  grass  called  in  KS.  kach'dan'.  It 
grows  plentifully  on  the  meadows  of  the 
valley.  KS.  Mm  (plur.  himn)  <  Skr.  simbi 
‘  pod.’ 

213.  The  rare  word  cafasa,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  dictionaries  accessible  to  me,  is 
well  explained  in  a  note  of  A3  as  kuvibhd- 
dyabhave  krtrimam  udakotMepanabhdndam.  I 
am  unable  to  identify  the  passage  quoted  in 
evidence  of  this  interpretation  from  some 
K&vya  or  Drama. 

220.  The  Taksaka  Naga  is  worshipped  to 
this  day  in  the  large  pool  of  limpid  water 
situated  close  to  the  village  of  Zevan  (or 
Jayavana,  see  vii.  607)  in  the  Vihi  Pargana, 
74°  58'  long.  34°  3'  lat. ;  comp.  Report,  p.  5. 
It  is  happily  described  by  the  poet  Bilhana, 
who  was  born  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Khonamusa  (Khun“moh),  in  his  Vikramahka- 
devacarita,  xviii.  ,70  (as  translated  by  Prof. 


Buhlek)  :  “At  a  distance  of  a  gaiyuti  and  a 
half  from  Pravarapura  (S'rinagar)  lies  a  place 
with  high-rising  monuments  called  Jayavana 
(Zevan),  where  a  pool  filled  with  pure  water, 
and  sacred  to  Taksaka,  lord  of  snakes,  cuts 
like  a  war-disc  the  head  of  Kali  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  Dharma.’’ 

From  the  Taksaka  Naga  the  cultivation  of 
the  saffron  flowers  which  flourishes  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  supposed  to  have  originated ; 
comp.  Fourth  Chron.  w.  931  sqq. ;  Tirthas. 
The  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  358,  mentions  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  spring  at  the  commencement  of  the 
saffron  cultivation,  i.e.  in  Jyaistha.  The 
Mahatmya  of  the  neighbouring  Har§esvara 
Tirtha,  si.  80,  mentions  the  Taksaka  Naga 
and  indicates  Jyaistha  Purnima  as  the  day 
on  which  he  is  to  be  visited  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Har§esvara  pilgrimage.  The 
references  to  the  Taksaka  Naga,  below 
iv.  216  and  Nilamata,  904,  supply  no  parti¬ 
culars. 
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221.  “  At  that  time  you  will  also  see  us  two  standing  near  him.”  After  these 
words  the  Naga-maids  suddenly  disappeared. 

222.  Then  in  due  time  came  on  the  great  festival  of  the  [Taksaka]  pil¬ 
grimage,  frequented  by  dancers  and  strolling  players,  and  thronged  by  crowds  of 
spectators. 

223.  The  Brahman  too  was  attracted  there  by  curiosity,  and  was  hastily 
moving  about  among  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  when  he  came  face  to  face  with  the 
Naga,  whom  he  recognized  by  the  sign  which  the  maids  had  indicated. 

224.  The  prince  of  Nagas  then  offered  greeting  to  the  Brahman  whom  his 
daughters  standing  by  his  side  had  previously  announced  [to  him], 

225.  Then  in  the  middle  of  their  discourse,  when  the  Brahman  had  asked  him 
somehow  about  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  the  Naga  related  to  him  in  confidence 
[the  following] : 

226.  “  For  people  who  have  self-respect  and  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
proper  and  improper,  it  does  not  seem  right  to  expose  misfortunes  which  must 
needs  be  borne.” 

227.  “A  truly  noble-minded  man  when  he  hears  of  the  misery  of  another 
person  without  being  able  to  alleviate  it,,  feels  pained  in  his  heart/’ 

228.  “  A  common  person  [again]  when  he  hears  of  misfortune,  makes  much 
of  his  own  sustenance  ;  puts  pain  into  the  heart  by  his  words  of  consolation ; 
openly  questions  the  [other’s]  fitness  while  praising  himself,  though  of  weak 
intellect ;  advises  recourse  to  improper  expedients  ;  represents  the  calamity  to  be 
permanent,  and  [thus  only]  aggravates  the  heartrending  pain.” 

229.  “  Hence  wise  men  let  their  fortune  and  misfortune  be  consumed  in 
the  end  by  their  funeral  pyre,  after  digesting  it  in  their  own  mind  while  life 
lasts.” 

230.  “  Who  would  notice  outside  the  misfortune  of  naturally  discreet  persons 
if  children  and  servants  would  not  expose  it  ?  ” 

231.  “  Since  then  this  matter  has  come  to  light  through  the  childish  ways  of 
these  two  [girls],  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  either  to  make  a  secret  of  it  before 
you,  0  worthy  one.” 

232.  “  So  may  you  too,  0  noble  one,  who  are  honest  by  nature,  make  some 
small  effort  to  help  us  if  you  can.” 

233.  “  That  ascetic  there  whom  you  see  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with 
his  head  shaved  and  carrying  only  one  tuft  of  hair,  that  is  the  field-guard  who 
drives  us  to  despair.” 

234.  “  As  long  as  the  fresh  crop  is  not  touched  by  those  [who  watch  the 
fields]  with  their  spells  ( mdntrika ),  the  Nagas  too  may  not  touch  it.  That  one 
there  does  not  eat  it,  and  under  that  rule  we  are  ruined.” 
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235.  “  As  long  as  he  guards  the  fields,  we  cannot  eat  the  rich  produce  though 
it  is  before  our  eyes,  as  the  ghosts  [cannot  drink]  the  water  from  the  river.” 

236.  “  Now  you  bring  it  about  that  this  [ascetic]  who  has  vowed  abstinence 
for  ever  [from  fresh  produce],  should  break  his  observance.  We,  too,  know  how  to 
reward  fitly  our  benefactors.” 

237.  The  Brahman  promised  this  to  the  Naga,  and  full  of  eager  zeal  thought 
day  and  night  of  how  he  might  outwit  the  field-guard. 

238.  Then  while  the  latter  was  keeping  inside  his  hut  out  on  the  fields,  he 
secretly  dropped  fresh  corn  into  his  food-dish  which  was  cooking  outside. 

239.  As  soon  as  the  field-guard  took  the  food,  the  Naga  lord  at  once  carried 
off  the  abundant  rich  harvest  by  sending  down  hail  and  heavy  rain. 

240.  Freed  from  misery,  he  took  on  the  next  day  the  Brahman  who  had 
helped  him,  and  who  had  come  [again]  to  the  pond,  into  his  own  place. 

241.  Honoured  there  by  the  two  maids  at  their  father’s  bidding,  he  enjoyed 
day  for  day  the  pleasures  which  are  easily  obtained  [only]  by  the  immortals. 

242.  Then  after  some  time  when  he  had  taken  leave  from  all,  and  was  ready 
to  return  to  his  own  land,  he  ked  Candralekha  from  the  Naga  who  had  promised 
him  a  boon. 

243.  The  Naga  obeying  the  commands  of  gratitude,  bestowed  his  daughter 
and  wealth  on  the  Brahman,  though  he  was  not  entitled  to  this  [matrimonial] 
alliance. 

Xuru-  244.  The  Brahman  who  had  thus  obtained  fortune  through  the  boon  [granted 
to  him]  by  the  Naga,  passed  a  long  time  at  Narapura  in  manifold  never-ceasing 
festivities. 

245.  The  Naga  daughter,  too,  possessed  of  infinite  beauty,  made  as  a  devoted 
wife  her  husband  happy  by  her  noble  character,  exemplary  conduct  and  other 
virtues. 

246.  Once,  at  a  time  while  she  was  standing  on  the  top  of  her  mansion,  a 
loose  horse  was  eating  the  rice  which  had  been  left  outside  the  courtyard  to  dry  in 
the  sun. 

247.  As  the  servants  whom  she  called  to  keep  the  horse  off,  were  not  in 
the  house,  she  came  down  herself,  jingling  with  her  graceful  anklets. 


235.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  are  driven 
about  by  eternal  thirst,  which  they  cannot 
quench  with  water  ;  comp.  e.g.  Padmapw.,  V. 
xxyii.  18. 

239.  That  the  Nagas  were  supposed  to 
take  the  form  of  hailstorms,  and  to  obtain 
food  by  destroying  the  crops,  is  seen  from 
the  story  told  iii.  16  sqq.  For  the  storm- 
producing  powers  of  Nagas,  see  also  the 


end  of  the  tale,  i.  259 ;  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  64, 
122  sq. 

240.  According  to  Nilamata,  222,  the  per¬ 
manent  residence  of  all  Nagas  is  the  town  of 
Bhoyavatl,  conceived  as  a  part  of  the  under¬ 
world  ;  comp.  P.  W.  s.v. 

246.  Dhiivya  means  in  the  Chronicle 
everywhere  ‘  rice,’  the  staple  produce  of  the 
Valley,  Ks.  ddnya. 
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248.  Holding  with  one  hand  the  end  of  her  head-dress,  which  in  the  hurry 
had  slipped  off,  she  ran  up  and  slapped  the  horse  with  her  lotus-hand. 

249.  When  the  horse,  after  being  touched  by  the  Naga  lady,  left  the 
food  and  moved  away,  there  appeared  on  its  body  the  golden  imprint  of  her 
hand. 

250.  At  that  time  there  arose  love  [in  the  heart]  of  the  king  who  had 
heard  already  before  through  his  spies  of  the  Brahman’s  beautiful-eyed  wife. 

251.  When  his  passion  broke  away  like  an  elephant  in  rut,  no  fear  of 
reproach  could  hook-like  hold  it  back  by  force. 

252.  Upon  the  rising  dames  of  the  king’s  love  the  story  of  the  horse  acted 
again  like  a  furious  storm. 

253.  The  golden  mark  of  her  hand  showing  the  beauty  of  her  straight 
dngers,  made  him  overstep  the  moral  limits,  just  as  the  moon  makes  the  sea  [over¬ 
step  its  limits]. 

254.  Throwing  off  the  fetters  of  shame  he  then  alarmed  the  fair  lady  by 
trying  to  seduce  her  through  messengers  who  intimated  his  wishes. 

255.  As  she  was  not  to  be  gained  by  all  ar  ces,  he  in  his  covetous  passion 
asked  her  even  from  her  husband,  the  Brahman.  Whence  should'  shame  [come]  to 
those  who  ate  blinded  by  love  ? 

256.  When  the  king  had  more  than  once  been  repulsed  also  by  the  Brahman, 
he  sent  soldiers  to  carry  her  off  by  force. 

257.  While  those  attacked  the  house  in  front,  the  Brahman  left  it  with 
his  wife  by  another  way,  and  ded  for  protection  to  the  Naga’s  habitation. 

258.  The  lord  of  the  Nagas  thereupon,  when  those  two  had  approached  him 
and  had  told  their  story,  rose  blind  with  fury  from  his  pool. 

259.  Casting  about  dense  darkness  by  thundering  clouds  of  sinister  look,  he 
burned  the  king  with  his  town  in  a  rain  of  fearful  thunderbolts. 

260.  The  Vit.astd  which  carried  the  marrow,  blood  and  fat  dowing  from 
the  bodies  of  the  burned  men,  looked  as  if  adorned  with  the  eyes  of  peacocks’ 
tails. 

261.  Thousands  of  terrified  people  who  had  ded  for  protection  before  [the 
image  of  Visnu]  Calcradhara,  were  burned  in  a  moment. 

262.  Just  as  of  yore  the  fat  of  the  [demons]  Madhu  and  Kaitabha  had 
covered  the  ‘  Bearer  of  the  Disc  ’  ( Calcrin )  on  his  thighs,  so  then  his  whole  body 
was  covered  by  the  fat  of  the  burned  human  beings. 

261.  Regarding  the  temple  of  Visnu  Cakra-  The  r.I.  of  A3  lath  tu  tadd,  would  also  permit 
d/iara,  see  notes  i.  38,  201  ;  comp,  also  viii.  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

990  sqq.  According  to  a  well-known  tale  of  the 

262.  Retaining  A,  tattnttadu,  one  tat  must  Puranas,  Visnu  ( Cakrin- Cnkradham)  smashed 
be  referred  to  medaa,  the  other  to  san'tiiajmn.  the  two  demons  named  in -the  text  on  his 


Naba. 
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263.  Then  the  sister  of  Susravas,  the  Nag!  Ramcuxya ,  came  forth  to  assist 
him  from  the  depth  of  the  mountains  carrying  along  masses  of  stones. 

264.  When  she  learned  from  afar  [at  a  place]  where  more  than  one  Yojana 
yet  remained  of  her  way  [to  Narapura],  that  her  brother  had  accomplished  his 
work,  she  left  that  hail  of  stones  among  the  villages. 

265.  For  five  Yojanas  from  that  place  the  village-land  became  a  waste  buried 
under  mighty  boulders,  and  known  to  this  very  day  as  the  Rcimanydtavi  (‘  the 
forest  of  Bamanya  ’) . 

266.  After  completing  this  frightful  carnage  the  Naga,  pained  also  by  remorse 
and  wearied  by  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  left  at  daybreak  that  habitation  of  his 
and  moved  away. 

267.  The  lake  of  dazzling  whiteness  [resembling]  a  sea  of  milk,  which  he 
created  [for  himself  as  residence]  on  a  far-off  mountain,  is  to  the  present  day  seen 
by  the  people  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Amaresvara. 


thighs,  which  were  alone  stained  with  their 
blood. 

263-265.  The  legend  told  here  of  the 
Naga’s  sister  Ramanyd  refers  to  the  Rembyar " 
River,  whose  modern  name  is  derived  from 
Skr.  Ramanydfavi,  i.  265.  For  Ks.  r  <  Skr.  f 
comp,  note  iii.  11. 

The  Rembyar4  unites  the  streams  coming 
from  the  mountains  between  the  Pir  Pantsal 
and  Rupri  Passes,  and  flows  past  Hur"por  and 
S'upiyan  to  the  N.E.  It  joins  the  Vitasta  at 
Gambhirasamgama,  some  three  miles  below 
Tsakadar  (Cakradhara).  From  Hiir"p6r  (Hir- 
pur  of  the  maps)  it  flows  divided  in  many 
small  channels  within  a  gradually  widening 
bed  of  rubble  and  boulders,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  dry,  except  in  times  of  flood. 
After  attaining  near  Tsiiran  a  width  of  over 
two  miles,  this  bed  contracts  above  the 
village  of  Litar.  For  the  remainder  of  its 
course  the  Rembyar^  flows  in  a  single  narrow 
channel  deeply  cut  in  the  alluvial  soil.  In  the 
stony  waste  above  Litar  I  recognize  the  place 
where,  according  to  our  verse,  the  Ramanya 
is  supposed  to  have  dropped  her  stones.  The 
distance  between  it  and  Tsakadar  is  about 
eight  miles,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
expression  of  the  text  ( yojanadhike  sese  mar- 
yasya). 

The  ‘five  Yojanas’  which  the  next  verse 
mentions  as  the  length  of  the  ground  laid 
waste  by  the  Ramanyatavi,  seem  a  less 
accurate  measurement.  From  above  Hur^por 
to  the  locality  near  Litar  above  indicated  the 
map  shows  only  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
two  miles,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
five  Yojanas,  or  twenty  Krosas  of  verse  265. 
The  modern  Knih  (Kos)  of  Kasmir  is  about 


one  and  a  half  miles,  and  to  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  vii.  393,  and  of  Bilhana’s  measure¬ 
ment,  Vikram.  xviii.  70,  the  ancient  Krosa  in 
Kasmir  could  not  have  been  less. 

Similar  stories  explaining  the  origin  of 
stone-wastes,  ‘  Murren,’  and  other  peculiar 
features  of  alpine  orography,  abound  in  the 
folklore  of  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  etc. ;  comp.  e.g.  Vernaleken,  Alpen- 
sayen,  p.  39  sqq. 

267.  The  mountain  lake  in  which  the 
legend  locates  the  Naga  Susravas  after  his 
migration,  is  situated  near  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Lidar  River  at  75°  34'  long.  34°  5'  lat. 
It  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Sesandga, 
and  forms  one  of  the  stations  of  the  great 
Amaresvara  pilgrimage ;  comp.  Vigne,  ii.  p.  10, 
and  Ince,  Handbook,  p.  193.  The  legend  told  in 
chapter  vi.  of  the  Amaresvaramdhdtmya,  it  is 
true,  identifies  the  lake  with  the  serpent 
S'esanaga.  But  in  the  same  chapter  the  lake 
is  also  designated  by  the  name  of  JSusrama 
Naga,  which  evidently  reproduces  the  older 
form  Susravas  in  its  Ks.  pronunciation  of 
‘  Susram.'  As  ‘  Susram  Nag  ’  the  lake  is  still 
known  among  the  older  Purohitas  of  Amare¬ 
svara,  and  under  this  name  it  is  also  referred 
to  in  the  appropriate  gloss  which  A„  gives  on 
our  passage.  The  white  colour  of  the  lake’s 
water  is  noticeable,  and  is  possibly  due  to  the 
surrounding  limestone  rocks. 

A  narrow  inlet  of  the  lake  opening  to  the 
south  towards  the  glacier  of  the  Kohenhar 
Peak,  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Zdmatur '  Nay,  ‘the  son-in-law’s  Naga,’  and 
corresponds  to  the  Jamdtrsaras  of  our  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  mentioned  as  Jamatrnaga  along 
with  the  Susramanaga  in  the  route  directory 
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268.  And  in  that  locality  there  is  also  another  lake  well-known  as  the 
Jdmdtrsaras  (‘  the  son-in-law’s  lake  ’),  [the  habitation]  of  the  Brahman  who  by 
his  father-in-law’s  favour  had  been  transformed  into  a  Naga. 

269.  There  appear  at  times  without  apparent  cause  such  gods  of  death  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  protecting  their  subjects,  bring  about  their  unexpected 
destruction. 

270.  To  this  day  that  tale  is  remembered  by  the  people  when  they  behold 
close  to  Cakradhara  that  town  destroyed  by  fire  and  that  pond  which  has  become  a 
[dry]  hollow. 

271.  How  small  a  fault  is  love-passion  in  kings  according  to  the  view  of  people 
of  narrow  perception  ?  Yet  by  that  [love]  of  this  [king]  was  brought  about  what 
had  not  happened  to  any  other  anywhere. 

272.  Verily  we  learn  from  every  story  that  the  destruction  of  the  universe 
even  [may  be  caused]  by  the  wrath  of  even  a  single  virtuous  woman,  deity  or 
Brahman. 

273.  After  enjoying  the  earth  for  forty-one  years  less  three  months,  this  king 
perished  through  his  evil  conduct. 

274.  That  [town  of]  Kimnarapura,  after  having  been  visible  for  a  short  time 
with  its  encircling  walls  and  battlements,  became  similar  to  the  town  of  the 
G-andharvas  (i.e.  a  mirage). 

275.  One  son,  however,  of  the  king,  had  in  the  wondrous  course  of  events  been 
[previously]  taken  by  his  nurse  to  Vijayaksetra  (Vijayesvara),  and  thus  did  not  lose 
his  life. 

276.  This  king  called  Siddha  then  revived  the  thoroughly  exhausted  nation 
as  the  cloud  [revives]  the  mountain  which  has  been  parched  by  a  forest  fire. 

277.  The  astonishing  story  of  his  father,  as  [told]  above,  served  for  this 
thoughtful  [king]  as  a  guide  to  a  pious  life  by  teaching  him  the  vanity  of  mundane 
existence. 


of  the  Amaresvara-pilgrimage  as  given  in  the 
Tirthas. 

The  Amaresvara-yatra  is  directed  to  the 
famous  cave  of  Amarnath  (Ks.  Ambumath) 
situated  at  a  considerable  altitude,  75°  33' 
long.  34°  13'  lat.  In  it  S'iva  Amaresvara  is 
believed  to  have  manifested  himself  to  the 
ods  who  entreated  him  for  protection  against 
eath.  The  god  is  worshipped  in  a  linga- 
shaped  ice-block.  For  a  description  of  the 
locality  and  the  route  leading  to  it,  see  V igne 
and  Ince,  LI.  cc. 

This  pilgrimage,  notwithstanding  its  hard¬ 
ships,  now  ranks  amongst  the  most  popular 
in  Kasmir,  and  attracts  in  great  numbers 


pilgrims  from  other  parts  of  India.  In  old  times, 
however,  this  Tirthacan  scarcely  have  claimed 
such  importance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  reference  made  to  it  in  the  Nilamata  (si. 
1324),  and  in  the  Rajat.  [The  passages  vii. 
183,  185,  probably  relate  to  Amaresvara- 
Amburher,  see  note  vii.  183.]  For  a  brief  but 
accurate  description,  comp.  Fourth  Chron. 
875. 

275.  Vijayaksetra  is  an  abbreviation  for 
Vijayesvaraksetra,  and  a  frequent  designation 
of  the  sacred  site  around  the  temple  of 
Vijayesvara,  including  the  town  of  Vij^bror ; 
comp.  e.g.  vii.  336  sqq.,  431,  524,  etc.  For 
Vijayesvaraksetra,  see  e.g.  Haracar.  x.  191. 
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278.  As  the  moon  reflected  in  the  slough  [remains]  untarnished,  so  he, 
though  standing  in  the  midst  of  enjoyments,  could  not  be  led  into  sin  by  their 
influence. 

279.  Amidst  kings  who  were  consumed  by  the  fever  of  pride,  he  alone 
recovered  full  health  by  thinking  day  and  night  of  Him  who  carries  the  crescent  of 
the  moon  as  his  diadem  (S'iva). 

280.  This  virtuous  [prince]  cast  away  his  jewels  as  if  they  were  grass,  and 
found  the  perfect  adornment  in  the  worship  of  S'iva. 

281.  This  king  alone  was  followed  to  the  other  world  by  royal  fortune,  because 
he  had  cunningly  attached  her  to  himself  by  unfailing  righteousness. 

282.  After  he  had  ruled  the  earth  for  sixty  years,  he  ascended  bodily  to  the 
worlds  of  S'iva  together  with  his  near  attendants. 

283.  The  servants  who  had  attended  Nara,  found  a  deplorable  end  ;  those  on 
the  other  hand  who  attached  themselves  to  his  son  as  their  lord,  became  objects  of 
praise  in  the  world. 

284.  A  dependant  follows  the  way  taken  by  his  master,  be  it  blamed  by  the 
world  or  praised  by  all  people.  A  string  of  grass  if  used  in  working  a  well,  goes 
down  ;  if  wound  round  flowers  it  is  raised  to  the  heads  of  the  gods. 

285.  “  Here  is  Siddha  who  has  obtained  the  state  of  a  demigod  ( siddlui )  in 
his  own  body  ” :  this  announcement  the  gods  proclaimed  in  heaven,  beating  the 
drums  for  seven  days. 

286.  His  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Utpcdaksa  (‘lotus-eyed’)  on  account 
of  his  beautiful  eyes,  ruled  the  earth  for  thirty  and  a  half  years. 

287.  His  son  Hiranyaksa  founded  a  town  named  after  himself  and  ruled  the 
earth  for  thirty-seven  years  and  seven  months. 


279.  L  has  ninlhydyato  bhrsam. 

285.  The  reading  of  A ^  pr tig hosay am$ta° , 
received  into  the  text  is,  perhaps,  only  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  augmentless  form 
*pro(lghosayamstd° ,  which,  on  the  evidence  of 
A,  prodyhosaya ntd°  and  L  predyhosayamtd° , 
may  be  accepted  as  the  original  reading.  For 
augmentless  forms  compare  notes  ii.  159 ; 
viii.  2200. 

287.  The  gloss  of  A;  places  the  town 
founded  by  Hiranyaksa  at  Ramjil ,  a  village 
situated  circ.  74°  52'  long.  34°  12'  lat.,  close 
to  the  high  road  which  leads  from  S'rinagar 
to  Gand'Tbal  and  the  Sind  Valley.  A  Niiga 
near  this  village,  which  is  visited  by  the 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  Haramukuta 
Tirthas,  is  referred  to  in  the  Tirthas.  and  the 
Suresvarimfihatmya  as  H iranydksan dya ,  and  in 
the  Haramukutamiihfitmya,  ii.  7,  as  Hiranya- 
yahyd.  More  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 


the  above  identification  is  furnished  by  the 
two  passages  in  which  K.  directly  mentions 
this  place  under  the  name  of  Hiranyapura. 

While  Bhiksacara  is  encamped  at  Maya- 
yrama,  the  modern  M ari yam,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sind  Valley,  the  rebels  from 
Lahara  (Lar)  who  support  him,  defeat  at 
Hiranyapura  the  royal  forces,  viii.  729  sqq. 
As  the  quarters  of  the  latter  are  said  to  be  at 
Amaresrara,  i.e.  Amburher,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  south  of  Ranyil,  it  is  clear 
that  this  last  named  place  is  meant  by  Hiran¬ 
yapura.  Similarly,  vii.  1385,  when  Uccala 
marches  from  Lahara ,  i.e.  the  Sind  Valley,  to 
the  siege  of  the  capital,  he  has  his  abhiseka 
ceremony  performed  en  route  by  the  Brahmans 
of  Hiranyapura. 

Wilson,  Essay,  p.  27,  has  -already  pointed 
out  that  Hiranyaksa  figures  in  the  Katha- 
saritsagara  as  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale,  see 
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288.  His  son  Hiranyakula,  the  founder  of  Hiranyotsa,  ruled  for  sixty  years, 
and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Vasukula,  also  for  sixty  years. 

289.  Then  his  son  Mihirakula,  a  man  of  violent  acts  and  resembling  Kala 
(Death),  ruled  in  the  land  which  was  overrun  by  hordes  of  Mlecchas. 

290.  In  him  the  northern  region  brought  forth,  as  it  were,  another  god  of 
death,  bent  in  rivalry  to  surpass  the  southern  region  which  has  Yama  [as  its 
guardian], 

291.  The  people  knew  his  approach  by  noticing  the  vultures,  crows  and  other 
[birds]  which  were  flying  ahead  eager  to  feed  on  those  who  were  being  slain  within 
his  armies’  [reach]. 

292.  This  royal  Vetala  was  day  and  night  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
murdered  human  beings,  even  in  his  pleasure-houses. 

293.  This  terrible  enemy  of  mankind  had  no  pity  for  children,  no  compassion 


for  women,  no  respect  for  the  aged. 

lxv.  215  sqq.  His  father  Kancikakqa  is  there 
called  king  of  Kasmir,  and  said  to  reside  in 
Hiranyapura,  the  capital  of  the  country. 

288.  The  position  of  Hiranyotsa  is  un¬ 
known. 

The  name  of  Hiranyakula  has  been  read  by 
Gen.  Cunningham  on  coins  closely  resembling 
some  of  the  issues  of  Mihirakula;  comp. 
Later  Indo- Scythians,  p.  114,  and  pi.  VIII. 
figs.  9,  10. 

289.  Kalhana’s  Mihirakula  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  great  ruler  of  the  White 
Huns  or  Ephthalites,  who  calls  himself  Mihira¬ 
kula  or  Mihiragula  on  his  coins,  and  whom 
Kosmas  Indikopleustes  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Gollas.  To  Mr.  Fleet  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  placed  our  knowledge  of  the 
historical  facts  connected  with  Mihirakula’s 
rule  on  a  safe  basis  by  combining  the  evidence 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Eran  and  Mandasor 
with  the  data  furnished  by  Kalhana,  Hiuen- 
tsiang  ( Si-yu-ki ,  i.  pp.  167  sqq.),  Sung-yun  and 
the  coins ;  see  Ind.  Ant.,  xv.  pp.  245  sqq. 
(where  also  a  translation  of  Raj  at.  i.  289-324 
is  given)  and  Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii.  pp.  10  sqq. 

The  main  points  which  may  be  accepted  as 
certain,  are  that  Mihirakula  succeeded  about 
A.D.  515  to  his  father  Toramana  in  the  rule  of 
the  territories  conquered  by  the  White  Huns 
from  Kabul  to  Central  India,  and  that  after 
extensive  campaigns  he  was  defeated  by 
Baladitya  of  Magadha  and  Yasodharman,  and 
forced  to  retire  about  a.d.  530  to  Kasmir  and 
the  adjoining  regions.  From  there  he  appears 
till  the  end  of  his  reign  (about  a.d.  544-550)  to 
have  been  engaged  in  endeavours  to  recover 
his  lost  dominions  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lower  Indus.  Compare  with  the  above  papers 


of  Mr.  Fleet  the  materials  collected  by  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  in  Later  Indo- Scythians,  pp.  86 
sqq.,  and  the  far  more  luc'd  synopsis  given  of 
the  latter  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  J.A.S  R.,  1894, 
pp.  185  sqq. 

K.’s  account  is  too  much  interwoven  with 
legendary  matter  to  be  of  value  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  source  for  the  history  of  Mihira¬ 
kula.  But  the  close  resemblance  between 
certain  of  the  stories  related  in  it  and  the 
picture  of  Mihirakula’s  character,  as  drawn 
by  Hiuen-tsiang,  shows  that  the  Chronicle  has 
at  least  preserved  faithfully  some  features  of 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  this  ruler, 
such  as  it  had  developed  within  the  first 
century  after  his  death.  Thus  the  description 
of  his  cruelties,  i.  290-293,  302,  303,  318-323, 
may  be  compared  with  the  story  told  by 
Hiuen-tsiang,  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  171  sq.,  and  the 
notice  of  favours  shown  to  Brahmans  and 
their  worship,  i.  306,  307,312-314,  with  Hiuen- 
tsiang’s  record  of  his  enmity  against  Buddhism, 
Si-yu-ki,  pp.  168,  171- 

That  this  popular  tradition  hard  some 
foundation  in  historical  facts  is  shown  by 
Sung-yun’s  graphic  description  of  the  inter¬ 
view  he  had  with  the  “  cruel  and  vindictive  ” 
king,  a.d.  520,  in  his  camp  on  the  borders  of 
Gandhara  [Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  xcix.  sqq.).  Similarly, 
the  impression  which  this  tradition  retained 
of  Mihirakula’s  religious  propensities,  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  evidence  of  his  coins 
which,  in  the  emblems  of  bull  and  trident  and 
in  the  legends  jayatu  Vf?a,jayatu  vf?adhvaja, 
display  a  distinct  leaning  towards  S'aivism. 

The  rame  Mihirakula  contains  in  its  first 
part  certainly  the  Iranian  name  of  the  sun- 
god,  corresponding  to  the  Avestic  Mithra, 
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Mthikakula.  294.  When  he  once  noticed  that  the  breasts  of  his  queen  who  was  wearing  a 

Expedition  to  Ceylon,  jacket  made  of  cloth  from  Simhala  (Ceylon)  were  marked  with  golden  footprints, 
he  flamed  up  in  anger. 

295.  When  told  on  inquiry  by  the  chamberlain  that  the  cloth  made  in 
Simhala  was  marked  with  the  stamp  of  the  king’s  foot,  he  thereupon  set  out  on  an 
expedition. 

296.  The  southern  ocean  when  it  was  swelled  by  the  streams  of  the  juice  flowing 
from  the  temples  of  his  war-elephants,  showed  a  desire  of  embracing  (extending  to) 
the  1  amuna. 

297.  At  last  he  removed  in  violent  onslaught  the  king  of  Simhala  [from  his 
throne],  and  at  the  same  time  [from  his  own  heart]  the  wrath  which  had  arisen 
from  the  sight  of  his  queen  touched  by  the  foot  [of  that  king]. 

298.  When  the  demons  from  the  palaces  of  Lanka  saw  his  army  in  the 
distance,  they  feared  another  attack  of  Rdghava  (Rama)  and  fell  to  trembling. 

299.  After  this  [king]  of  mighty  power  had  installed  there  another  ruler,  he 
brought  away  [from  there]  the  cloth  called  by  the  name  of  Yamusadeva  which  was 
stamped  with  an  image  of  the  sun. 

300.  On  his  return  he  scattered  the  Cola,  Karndta,  Lata  and  other  kings  as 
an  elephant  in  rut  [scatters  the  other]  elephants  by  his  mere  odour. 

301.  When  these  kings  returned  on  his  departure,  their  cities  announced  to 
them  their  capture  by  the  broken  girdle  of  their  battlements. 

302.  When  on  reaching  the  ‘  Gate  ( dvara )  of  Ka§mir  ’  he  heard  the  terrified 
cry  of  an  elephant  which  had  fallen  over  a  precipice,  he  was  thrilled  with  delight. 


MIOPO  of  the  Indo-Scythian  coinage,  Pers. 
Mihir,  The  significance  of  the  termination 
Jcula,  or,  perhaps  earlier,  gula  is  doubtful. 

294.  The  story  here  told  of  Mihirakula’s 
expedition  against  Ceylon  and  its  cause 
closely  agrees  with  the  less  legendary  one 
recorded  in  the  Mujmat-ul-  Tawarikh,  of  a 
king  of  Kasmir ;  see  Reinaud,  Fragments 
arabes  et  persans,  pp.  42  sqq.  (also  Mr.  Fleet’s 
abstract,  Ind.  Ant.,  xv.  p.  250).  The  king  of 
Kasmir’s  name  is  not  given  there,  and  as  his 
opponent  there  figures  King  Hal  of  Sindh, 
who  at  length  forces  the  invader  to  come  to 
terms  of  peace.  Reinaud  already  recognized 
Mihirakula  in  ‘  the  king  of  Kasmir.’ 

299.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
found  for  the  name  Yamusadeva.  A  popular 
legend  might  have  connected  the  cloth  so 
called .  with  Mihirakula,  perhaps  only  on 
account  of  the  apparent  relation  between  the 
sun-mark  and  the  king’s  name.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  that  some  varieties  of  the  copper 
coinage  issued  by  Mihirakula,  as  well  as  by 


his  father,  show  the  emblem  of  a  sun-wheel 
either  alone  or  with  the  S'ivaic  symbols  above 
mentioned;  comp.  J.A.S.B.,  1894,  pp.  198  sqq., 
206  sq. 

300.  The  territories  named  in  the  text 
correspond  to  the  modem  Tanjore,  the 
Carnatic  and  Central  Gujrat;  see  e.g.  Ind. 
Ant.,  xxii.  pp.  176,  181,  183. 

302.  The  concurrent  evidence  of  the  gloss 
of  A2,  the  Ain-i  Akbari,  the  Persian  Chronicles 
and  the  actually  surviving  tradition,  enables 
us  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  place  in  which  the 
story  told  in  i.  302,  303  has  been  localized 
since  early  times.  The  glossator  says  :  “  Since 
that  occurrence-  the  route  by  which  Mihira¬ 
kula  returned,  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Hastivahja.”  In  the  MSS.  of  the 
Ain-i  Akb.,  which  reproduces  this  anecdote  in 
its  abstract  of  the  Raj  at.  (ii.,  p.  383),  the 
name  of  the  locality  is  with  a  clerical  mistake 
recorded  as  Hastivtitar.  But  the  Persian 
Chronicles  of  Haidar  Malik,  Narayan  Kol, 
and  Bir°bal  Katseru  give  the  locality  correctly 
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303.  The  perverse-minded  king  was  in  raptures  with  joy  over  this  sound,  and 
had  then  a  hundred  other  elephants  rolled  down  by  force. 

304.  As  the  touch  of  wicked  men  defiles  the  body,  so  the  relation  [of  their 
deeds]  defiles  the  speech.  Therefore  yet  other  inhuman  acts  of  his  are  not  narrated 
[by  me]. 

305.  Who  can  understand  the  conduct  of  men  who  do  astonishing  acts  and 
are  [withal]  of  a  low  miud?  Since  even  he  took  to  piety  for  the  sake  of  collecting 
religious  merits. 


as  Hastivanj,  and  place  it  on  the  Pir  Pants  al 
route. 

This  indication  induced  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  in  Sept.,  1891,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  could  trace  the  locality 
intended  and  the  tradition  yet  attaching  to  it. 
A  full  account  of  this  identification  has  been 
given  by  me  in  my  paper  Notes  on  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Route,  J.A.S.B., 
1896,  pp.  376  sqq.,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract. 

The  present  route  to  the  pass,  which  follows 
mainly  the  track  chosen  for  the  old  ‘  Imperial 
road  ’  of  Akbar,  has  been  fully  described  in 
Vigne,  Travels,  i.  pp.  261  sqq.,  and  Ince,  Hand¬ 
book,  pp.  60  sqq.  It  leads  for  some  distance 
after  leaving  HiiPpor,  the  ancient  S'urapura 
(iii.  227),  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rembyar* 
River.  It  then  crosses  to  the  heights  above 
the  left  or  northern  bank,  on  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  up  to  the  old  Moghul  Serai  of  ‘Aliabad. 
On  the  opposite  (southern)  side  of  the  narrow 
defile,  and  about  half  a  mile  below  ‘Aliabad, 
is  seen  a  high  mountain  ridge,  which  falls 
down  in  precipitous  cliffs  to  the  river  bed. 
This  projecting  ridge  bears,  according  to  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  mountaineers  fre¬ 
quenting  the  route,  the  name  of  Hast'vanj. 
They  all  have  heard  the  tradition  that  once 
the  elephants  of  a  king  fell  down  from  the 
height  of  Hast'vanj  into  the  gorge  below. 
The  name  of  the  king  is  not  known,  nor 
whether  the  elephants  came  to  grief  by 
accident  or  were  thrown  down. 

In  the  times  before  Akbar  constructed  the 
‘  Imperial  road,’  the  old  route  is  said  to  have 
led  over  the  Hast'vanj  ridge  and  throughout 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This 
agrees  fully  with  the  remark  of  Abu-1-Fazl, 
who,  when  describing  in  another  passage 
(Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  347)  the  several  routes  from 
Bhimbhar  to  Kasmir,  clearly  distinguishes 
the  route  of  “  Hastivanj  (MSS.  Hastivatar) 
which  was  the  former  route  for  the  march 
of  troops,”  from  the  “  Pir  Pantsal  route  ” 
used  by  Akbar.  This  evidence  regarding  the 
antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Hast'vanj 


route  is  borne  out  by  topographical  considera¬ 
tions. 

At  ‘Aliabad  Serai  the  ordinary  or  ‘  Imperial  ’ 
route  over  the  Pir  Pantsal  via  Posi&na  and 
Bahramgalla  is  joined  from  the  south  by  a 
route  which  leads  past  the  Nandan  Sar  lake 
over  the  Durhal  Pass  to  the  territory  of 
Rajauri  (Rajapuri).  As  it  affords  the  most 
diiect  communication  to  the  south  it  is  still 
much  frequented,  and  was  used  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  Sikh  forces  in  1814  and  1819.  The 
natural  continuation  of  this  route  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Rembyar*,  i.e.  over  the  Hast'vanj. 
Keeping  on  this  side  the  crossing  of  the  river 
is  altogether  avoided. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  old  position 
of  the  frontier  watch-station  on  this  route 
was,  according  to  iii.  227  (see  note),  at  Krama- 
varta.  As  this  place  has  been  identified  by 
me  with  the  site  of  the  existing  watch-tower 
of  Kamelan  Kofh,  which  lies  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rembyar*  some  three  miles  below 
Hast'vanj,  it  is  clear  that  the  old  main  route 
which  this  watch-station,  was  intended  to 
close,  must  also  have  led  on  that  side.  The 
Hast'vanj  is  crossed  by  a  path  which  leads 
over  the  steep  grassy  slopes  of  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  ridge,  and  is  practicable  for 
laden  animals  even  in  its  present  neglected 
condition. 

The  name  Hast'vanj  is,  as  its  first  part 
hast',  i.e.  the  KS.  derivative  of  Skr.  hastin, 
‘  elephant,’  clearly  shows,  connected  with  the 
story  recorded  by  K.  The  second  part  vary  is 
rendered  by  the  Persian  Chronicles  with 
raft  an,  ‘going.’  It  was  evidently  connected 
by  the  local  tradition  with  fvanj,  ‘  to  go,’ 
which  is  found  in  Western  Panjabi. 

303.  It  is  curious  that  both  Sung-yun  and 
Kosmas  Indikopleustes  lay  stress  on  the  great 
number  of  war-elephants  possessed  by  the 
ruler  of  the  White  Huns.  The  former  men¬ 
tions  700  well-armed  and  trained  elephants 
in  his  force,  and  the  latter  speaks  of  Gollas 
as  “  going  forth  to  war  with  not  less  than  a 
thousand  elephants  ” ;  see  Si-yu-ki,  i.,  p.  c., 
and  Cunningham,  Later  Indo-Scythians,  p.  79. 


Mihihakcla. 
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306.  Thus,  evil-minded  as  he  was,  he  founded  at  S'rlnagari  the  [shrine  of 
S'iva]  Mih  ireUvara,  and  in  Holada  the  large  town  called  Mihirapura. 

307.  Brahmans  from  Gandhdra,  resembling  himself  in  their  habits  and  verily 
themselves  the  lowest  of  the  twice-born,  accepted  Agraharas  from  him. 

308.  The  gathering  of  the  clouds  pleases  the  peacocks  though  it  spreads  dark¬ 
ness,  while  the  wild  goose  is  pleased  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  which  brings 
clearness.  From  the  mutual  regard  which  the  giver  and  recipient  [of  a  gift]  show 
for  each  other,  there  appears  in  the  highest  degree  a  resemblance  of  tastes. 

300.  After  ruling  the  land  for  seventy  years  this  terror  of  the  earth  became 
afflicted  in  his  body  with  many  diseases,  and  immolated  himself  in  the  flames. 

310.  When  he  sacrificed  his  own  body  there  issued  from  the  sky  a  voice 
which  declared :  “  This  destroyer  of  three  crores  [of  human  beings]  has  attained 
salvation,  since  he  has  shown  no  mercy  for  his  own  person  either.” 

311.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  report  this,  he  figures  as  a  liberal  patron 
who  has  made  amends  for  his  cruelties  by  gifts  of  Agraharas  and  similar  deeds. 

312-316.  Some  excuse  the  cruelty  of  this  lion  among  men  by  [referring  to]  a 
tenacious  popular  tradition,  which  maintains :  “  After  killing  the  inhabitants  of 
Ari/adeSa  he  performed  a  terrible  penance,  and  re-established  pious  observances  in 
this  land  which,  overrun  by  impure  Ddradas,  Bhauttas  and  Mlecchas,  had  fallen  off 


306.  No  information  is  available  regarding 
the  temple  or  Lihga  of  Mihiresvara. 

Holada  can  be  shown  with  certainty  to  be 
the  Pargana  now  known  as  Vular,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  valley  opening  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Vitasta  between  the  Parganas  of  Dachiinpor 
and  Vihi.  Its  present  administrative  centre 
is  Tral,  76°  11'  long.  33°  66'  lat.  The  mention 
of  Holada  in  viii.  3115,  along  with  Lahara 
(Lar)  and  Devasarasa  (L)iv“sar)  proves  it  to  be 
the  name  of  a  district.  The  passage  vii.  1228 
places  it  clearly  in  Madavardjya,  i.e.  Maraz, 
the  eastern  portion  of  Kasmir.  The  position 
is  still  more  distinctly  indicated  by  viii.  1430, 
where  we  read  of  two  officers  of  King  Jaya- 
siriiha  being  besieged  by  the  rebel  Damaras  of 
Holada  within  the  temple  of  Avantisvamin  at 
Avantipura.  The  latter  place  belongs  still  to 
the  Vular  Pargana.  The  above  identification 
is  further  supported  by  the  passage  viii.  733, 
which  mentions  the  Damaras  of  Holada  along 
with  those  of  Rhaduvi,  i.e.  Khruv  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Vihi  Pargana,  and  by  Jonar.  548. 

A,  writes  in  three  passages,  viii.  733,  2808, 
3115,  the  name  as  holala,  using  the  letter  35 
(which  in  Ks.  is  called  bud  rakara,  ‘the  bigr’) 
to  mark  the  pronunciation  of  d  as  r.  This 
as  well  as  the  reading  holara,  Jonar.  648,  brings 
Holada  still  nearer  to  the  modem  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  name. — In  view  of  the  five  passages 


quoted  above,  I  consider  the  correction  holacla- 
yain  for  holdldyam  of  A  and  L  indispensable. 

The  position  of  Mihirapura  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  No  local  name  resembling 
this  appellation  is  now  known  in  Vular. 

307.  The  Gandhara  Brahmans  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  anathema  pronounced  in  the 
Karnaparvan  of  the  Mahabharata  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers,  on 
account  of  their  unorthodox  Acara ;  comp,  the 
extract  given  by  Lassen,  Pentapot.  Ind., 
pp.  67  sqq. — Hiuen-tsiang  mentions  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Gandhdra  by  Mihirakula,  Si-yu-ki,  i. 
p.  171. 

After  this  verse  the  Calc,  and  Paris  Edd. 
insert  two  S'lokas,  which  are  not  found  in  A, 
L  or  any  Kasmirian  MS.  They  attribute  to 
the  ‘  descendants  of  Mlecchas’  intercourse  with 
their  sisters,  to  the  Ddradas  illicit  relations 
with  their  daughters-in-law,  and  to  the 
Bhaffas  (Bhauttas  ?)  sale  of  their  wives  and 
licentiousness  of  their  women-folk. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  interpolation,  which  looks  like  a  marginal 
note  intended  to  illustrate  the  remark  made 
in  the  first  half  of  i.  313. 

312-316.  The  construction  of  the  first 
two  lines  of  this  Kulaka  offers  some  difficulty, 
which  the  authors  of  the  P.  W.  thought  to 
remove  by  reading  aryadesat  sa  for  aryadesdn  sa, 
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from  the  sacred  law.  When  determined  to  burn  himself  in  the  flames  he  offered 
an  atonement.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  bestowed  a  thousand  Agraharas  on 
Brahmans  from  the  Gandhara-\and  at  Vijayesvara.  Then  finally  he  bravely  gave 
up  his  body  to  the  flames  on  an  iron  board  which  was  studded  with  razors,  swords, 
knives  and  other  [sharp  instruments].” 

317.  Others  have  declared  that  his  above  described  acts  were  intended  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Khasas,  who  had  obtained  predominance  when  the  city  [of 
Nara]  had  been  burned  through  the  wrath  of  the  Naga. 


and  consti’uing  samsthdpya  with  acdrapravarta- 
nam  (see  s.v.  sam-sthd,  6).  Translating  as  above 
the  text  given,  I  assume  that  the  popular 
tradition  here  recorded  represented  the 
benefices  given  to  the  foreign  Brahmans  as  an 
atonement  for  Mihirakula’s  cruel  deeds  abroad. 

The  Ddradas  are  the  modern  Uards  regard¬ 
ing  whose  territory  and  ethnography  Drew, 
Jummoo,  pp.  393  sqq.,  maybe  consulted.  Their 
seats,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  changed 
since  the  times  of  Herodotus,  extend  from 
Citral  and  Yasin,  across  the  Indus  regions  of 
Gilgit,  Cilas,  and  Bunji  to  the  Kisanganga 
Valley  in  the  immediate  north  of  Kasmir. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  latter  valley  are 
meant  in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
Chronicle  mentions  the  Daradas  or  Da  rads  : 
comp.  e.g.  vii.  1171  sqq.  ;  viii.  2709  sqq.  For 
ancient  notices  of  this  people,  see  Lassen, 
bid.  Alt.,  i.  pp.  498  sqq.  ;  McCrindle,  Ptolemy, 
p.  107. 

The  name  Bhautfa  or  Bhu((a  (also  rarely 
Bhotta)  is  applied  by  K.  and  his  successors, 
like  its  derivative  the  modern  Ks.  But",  to  the 
population  of  Tibetan  descent  generally,  in¬ 
habiting  the  regions  immediately  to  the  E.  and 
N.E.  of  Kasmir,  i.e.  the  modern  mountain 
districts  of  Dras,  Ladakh,  perhaps  also  Skardo ; 
comp.  iv.  108;  Jonar.  148,  108,  107  sq.,  835; 
S'rlv.  i.  71,  82;  iii.  32,  401,  445  sqq.  etc.  From 
viii.  2886  it  appears  that  the  Zoji-La  Pass,  on 
the  high  road  to  Dras  and  Ladakh,  was  then 
as  now  the  ethnographic  watershed  between 
Kasmir  and  the  territory  of  the  Bhauttas. 
For  some  notices  of  the  term,  comp.  St- 
Martin,  Mem.  de  l' Acad,  des  Inscr.,  Sav. 
Etrang.  I.  serie  vi.,  i.  p.  200 ;  Drew,  Jummoo, 
p.  231. 

The  various  opinions  recorded  by  K.  in 
vv.  310-324  seem  to  reflect  an  uncertainty  of 
contemporary  popular  opinion  regarding  Mihi- 
rakula's  character,  which  may  be  traced  also 
in  Hiuen-tsiang’s  narrative  ( Si-yu-ki ,  i.  pp.  167 
sqq.). 

317.  From  the  notices  collected  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  p.  1020,  it 
appears  that  the  name  Khasa  has  been  used 


since  early  times  in  Skr.  literature  for  the 
designation  of  tribes  settled  in  widely  different 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  regions.  Accordingly 
in  numerous  instances  the  exact  application 
of  the  term  remains  doubtful. 

No  such  difficulty  arises  as  regards  the 
Khasas  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Kasmir 
Chronicles.  It  can  be  shown  from  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  passages  that  their 
seats  wei-e  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
limited  region,  which  may  be  roughly  described 
as  comprising  the  valleys  lying  immediately 
to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range, 
between  the  middle  course  of  the  Vitasta  in 
the  W.  and  Kastavata  (Kistvfir)  in  the  E. 

In  numerous  passages  of  the  Rajat.  we  find 
the  rulers  of  Bdjapuri,  the  modern  Rajauri, 
described  as  ‘  lords  of  the  Khasas,’  and  their 
troops  as  Khasas  ;  s6e  vii.  979, 1271,  1276  sqq. ; 
viii.  887,  1466,  1868,  1895.  Proceeding  from 
Rajapuri  to  the  E.  we  have  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Ans  River,  now  called  Panjgabbar,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Sriv.  iv.  213  under  the  name  of 
Pancagahvara,  as  a  habitation  of  Khasas. 
Further  to  the  E.  lies  Banasald,  the  modern 
Bdnahdl,  below  the  pass  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  pretender  Bhiksacara  sought  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  ‘  the  Khasa-lord  ’  Bhagika, 
viii.  1665  sqq.  The  passages  viii.  177,  1074 
show  that  the  whole  of  the  valley  leading  from 
Banahal  to  the  Candrabhaga,  which  is  now 
called  ‘  Bichlari,’  and  which  in  the  Chronicle 
bears  the  name  of  Visald(d,  was  inhabited  by 
Khasas. 

Finally  wo  have  evidence  of  the  latter’s 
settlements  in  the  valley  of  Khasdlaya,  which 
is  several  times  •  referred  to  in  the  Fourth 
Chron.,  56,  58  sq.,  284,  290,  299  (see  particu¬ 
larly  the  second  passage).  KhaSiuaya  is 
certainly  the  valley  of  Khaisal  (marked  on 
the  map  as  ‘  Kasher’),  which  leads  from  the 
Marbal  Pass  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  KaSmir 
down  to  Kis(var. 

An  old  name  of  Khasdlaya  is  probably 
Khasali,  vii.  399 ;  Brio.  iv.  456. 

Turning  to  the  W.  of  Rajapuri,  we  find  a 
Khasa  from-  the  territory  of  Parnotsa  or 
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318.  When  he  was  diverting  the  river  called  Candrakulyd,  a  rock  in  the 
middle  which  could  not  be  moved,  impeded  the  work. 

319.  Then  the  king  performed  a  penance,  and  was  told  by  the  gods  in 
a  dream  that  a  powerful  Yaksa,  who  observed  the  vow  of  chastity,  lived  in  that 
rock. 

320.  If  a  chaste  woman  were  to  touch  it,  he  could  not  cause  [further]  ob¬ 
struction.  Hence  on  the  following  day  the  king  had  that  what  the  dream  had 
revealed  to  him,  tried  at  the  rock. 

321.  The  attempts  of  ever  so  many  women  of  good  birth  having  failed,  the 
mighty  rock  then  moved  when  touched  by  a  potter’s  wife  named  Candravati. 

322.  Thereupon  the  king  in  his  anger  over  this  depravity  slaughtered 
three  crores  of  women  of  respectable  birth,  together  with  their  husbands,  brothers 
and  sons. 

323.  Such  is  the  account  as  current  in  the  tradition  of  others.  But,  in  truth, 
the  destruction  of  living  beings,  even  if  it  has  some  reason,  is  a  misdeed  of  the 
gravest  kind. 

324.  That  a  king  of  such  wickedness  was  not  killed  by  a  rising  of  his  subjects, 
can  only  be  due  to  his  having  been  protected  by  the  gods  who  caused  him  to  act  in 
this  manner. 


Prunts  mentioned,  vi.  318,  in  the  person  of 
Tunga,  who  rose  from  the  position  of  a  cow¬ 
herd  to  be  Queen  Didda’s  all-powerful 
minister.  The  queen’s  own  father,  Simharaja, 
the  ruler  of  Lohara  or  Loh-rin,  is  designated 
a  Khasa,  vi.  175,  and  from  vii.  773  it  is  seen 
that  his  descendants,  who,  after  Didda, 
occupied  the  Kalmir  throne,  were  looked  upon 
as  Khavas. — That  there  were  KhaSas  also  in 
the  Vitasta  Valley  below  Varahamula,  is 
proved  by  the  reference  to  Virdnaka  as  ‘  a 
seat  of  Khalas,’  viii.  409.  Of  this  locality  it 
has  been  shown  in  note  v.  214  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  ancient  Dvaravati ,  the  present 
Dv&rbidi,  a  portion  of  the  Vitasta  Valley 
between  Kathai  and  Muzaffarabfld. 

The  position  here  indicated  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  the  KhaSas  are  identical  with 
the  modem  Khakka  tribe,  to  which  most  of  the 
petty  hill-chiefs  and  gentry  in  the  Vitasta 
Valley  below  Kasmir  belong.  The  name 
Khakka  (Pahari ;  in  KS.  sing.  Khukh,  plur. 
Khakh')  is  the  direct  derivative  of  Khasa,  Skr. 
8  being  pronounced  since  early  times  in  the 
Pan  jab  and  the  neighbouring  hill-tracts  as  kh 
or  h  (comp.  Ks.  A<Skr.  s). 

The  Khakha  chiefs  of  the  Vitasta  Valley  re¬ 
tained  their  semi-independent  position-  until 
Sikh  times,  and,  along  with  their  neighbours  of 
the  Bomba  clan,  have  ever  proved  troublesome 


neighbours  for  Kasmir ;  comp.  Cunningham, 
Anc.  Oeogr.,  p.  131.  Of  the  marauding  in¬ 
roads  which  the  Khakha  made  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Pathan  rule,  and  later  still,  in 
Shaikh  Imam-ud-din’s  time,  1846,  popular 
tradition  in  Kasmir  has  retained  a  vivid  re¬ 
collection.  That  the  Khasas  already  in  earlier 
times  deserved  the  character  of  expert  plun¬ 
derers,  will  be  seen  from  Srxv.,  446,  456,  498, 
571,  638,  646 ;  Fourth  Chron.,  326,  and  also 
K.’s  allusions,  viii.  1895,  2289. 

In  the  KaSmir  Census  Report  of  1891, 
p.  141,  the  1  Khakhe  ’  are  entered  with  4046 
souls  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Muhammadan 
Hill-Raj  puts.  For  some  data  regarding  the 
modem  history  of  the  Khakha,  see  Lawrence, 
Valley,  p.  201. 

[Whether  the  Kacria  \a>pr)  and  Kdcria  opt)  of 
Ptolemy  can  be  connected  with  our  Khalas, 
as  supposed  by  St.-Martin,  Mim.  de  I’Acad.  das 
Inscr.,  Sav.  Etrang.  I.  s6rie  vi.,  i.  pp.  264  sq., 
seems  very  doubtful.] 

318.  I  am  unable  to  identify  the  Candra¬ 
kulyd  of  the  above  story. 

322.  The  story  here  told  is  to  account  for 
Mihirakula’s  by-name  of  ‘  Trikofihan,’  i.  310.  In 
its  point  it  is  identical  with  that  related  by 
Herodotus,  ii.  Ill,  of  Pheron  (Wilson).  In 
Hiuen-tsiang’s  account  there  corresponds  to 
it  the  story  of  the  nine  hundred  thousand 
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325.  When  he  had  at  last  found  his  death  through  the  superior  effect  of  his 
subjects’  merit,  his  virtuous  son  Baka  was  crowned  by  the  citizens. 

326.  After  the  experience  of  the  former  [reign]  the  people  felt  even  before  his 
throne  the  terror  [previously]  described,  just  as  [one  might]  in  a  pleasure-house 
built  on  a  burning  ground. 

327.  Born  from  an  arch-tormentor,  he  became  a  reliever  of  humanity, 
as  the  burst  of  rain  [which  follows]  after  an  excessively  hot  day  darkened  by  the 
clouds. 

328.  Then  the  people  thought  that  Law  had  returned,  as  it  were,  from 
another  world,  and  that  Safety  had  come  forth  again  as  from  an  inaccessible 
retreat. 

329.  This  most  glorious  [prince],  after  founding  the  town  called  Lavanotsa 
at  Bakasvabhra,  constructed  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Bakesa  and  the  Bakavatl  canal. 

330.  There  the  king  passed  sixty-three  years  and  thirteen  days  as  ruler  of 
the  earth. 

331.  Then  a  certain  sorceress,  Bhatta  by  name,  having  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  lovely  woman,  approached  the  king  one  evening. 

332.  Losing  his  sense  over  her  various  captivating  words,  he  joyfully  accepted 
an  invitation  to  view  the  wonders  of  [her]  sacrificial  feast. 

333.  Then  when  in  the  morning  the  sovereign  came  to  that  place  followed  by 
his  hundred  sons  and  grandsons,  she  made  of  him  a  sacrificial  offering  to  the  ‘  circle 
of  the  goddesses.’ 

334.  To  this  day  there  is  seen  on  a  rock  the  double  impression  of  her  knees, 
showing  [where],  on  attaining  by  that  act  supernatural  power,  she  had  risen  to  the 
sky. 

335.  Even  to  this  day  the  recollection  of  this  story  is  kept  alive  in  the 


people  destroyed  by  Mihirakula  on  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Gandhara.  “  Then  he  slew  three  ten 
myriads  of  people  of  the  first  rank  by  the  side 
of  the  Sintu  river ;  the  same  number  of  the 
middle  rank  he  drowned  in  the  river,  and  the 
same  number  of  the  third  rank  he  divided 
among  his  soldiers  as  slaves.”  ( Si-yu-ki ,  i. 
p.  172.) 

325.  The  conjectural  emendation  bakas 
for’  ekas  of  all  Kasmir  MSS.  is  indispensably 
required  by  the  context.  It  appears  to  have 
been  made  already  by  the  writer  of  the 
modern  Poona  transcript  used  by  Dr.  Hultzsch. 
The  corruption  is  easily  explained  from  the 
S'arada  characters,  I  with  a  following  W 
resembling  closely  the  initial  I?. 

329.  The  position  of  Lavanotsa  is  un¬ 
certain,  though  the  place  is  several  times 


mentioned  by  K.  From  the  passage  vii.  762 
sqq.  it  appears  that  S'rinagar  could  be  reached 
by  a  single  forced  march  from  Lavanotsa, 
and  that  Padmapura,  or  Pampar,  lay  on  the 
route.  From  the  passages  vii.  1537,  1658, 
which  mention  Lavanotsa  in  connection  with 
a  siege  of  Vijayesvara,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  distance  between  these  two  places 
was  not  great.  Finally,  vi.  46,  57  seem  to 
show  that  Lavanotsa  was  situated  near  one  of 
the  high  roads  leading  to  S'rinagar  from 
abroad. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  Bakesa  and 
Bakavati  of  the  text. 

333.  Regarding  the  devicakra  or  matr- 
cakra,  see  note  i.  122. 

335.  From  viii.  1260,  and  S 'riv.  iii.  190  ;  iv. 
452,  it  is  evident  that  Kheri  was  the  name  of 
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Bax  a. 

Kmtinakda, 

Vasunanda. 


Nara  II. 

Aksa. 

Gopaditya. 


Mathas  of  Kheri  by  [the  image  of]  the  god  S'atakapalesa,  the  ‘circle  of  the 
Mothers,’  and  by  that  rock. 

336.  Then  Ksitinanda,  the  son  of  this  king,  whom  the  goddess  had  spared 
as  the  root-bulb  of  the  family  tree,  ruled  the  earth  for  thirty  years. 

337.  His  son  called  Vasunanda,  who  composed  a  well-known  work  on  erotics 
{smarasdstra) ,  protected  the  earth  for  fifty-two  years  and  two  months. 

338.  His  son  Nara  [II.]  was  king  for  sixty  years,  and  for  the  same  [period] 
the  latter’s  son  Aksa,  who  founded  the  village  of  Aksavdla. 

339.  Then  the  earth,  together  with  the  islands,  was  under  the  protection  of 
Gopaditya,  whose  care  for  [all]  castes  and  orders  brought  back  the  first  Yuga  before 
the  eyes  [of  men]. 

340.  He  established  the  Agraharas  bearing  the  names  of  Khola,  Khdgikd, 
Hddigrama,  and  Skandapura,  as  well  as  [the  Agrahara  of]  S'amdjdsa  and  others. 


a  district.  This,  I  think,  can  be  identified 
with  the  Pargana,  now  known  by  the  double 
name  of  Khur-Naravdv,  which  comprises  the 
fertile  valleys  descending  from  the  Gulab- 
garh  and  Muh*  Passes  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  to 
the  Vesau  river.  The  village  of  Khur  (marked 
Koori  on  larger  Survey  map)  from  which  the 
first  part  of  the  name  is  taken,  lies  70°  56'  45" 
long.  33°  37'  lat.  For  a  description,  see 
Vigne,  i.  p.  304  sq. 

This  identification  is  based,  apart  from  the 
relation  between  the  names  Kheri  and  Khur , 
on  the  evidence  of  the  passages  viii.  1260,  and 
<S "riv,  iv.  452,  which  mention  Kheri  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Parganas  of  Devasarasa  (Div:isar) 
and  Ardhavana  (Ad‘lvin)  respectively.  Both 
these  Parganas  immediately  adjoin  Khur- 
NarH’av,  to  the  north  of  the  Vesau.  The 
administration  of  Kheri,  perhaps  as  a  royal 
allodial  domain,  appears  to  have  formed  a 
special  charge,  as  K.  refers  repeatedly  to  the 
‘  Kherikdrya  ’  in  the  sense  of  a  high  office  ;  see 
viii.  960,  1118,  1482,  1624.  The  Sikh  and  Dogra 
rule,  probably  continuing  an  earlier  arrange¬ 
ment,  has  established  in  Khur-NarWav  Jagirs 
for  members  of  the  ruling  family ;  comp. 
Vigne,  i.  p.  307. 

It  is  uncertain  which  particular  localities 
are  referred  to  here  by  K.  under  the  term  of 
mat  ha.  Through  Khur-Narftvav  led  once  much 
frequented  routes  to  the  above  named  passes, 
and  the  Mathas  mentioned  might,  therefore, 
have  been  roadside  ‘  Dharmasalas.’  Thus 
S'rivara,  iii.  190,  relates  the  establishment  of 
a  ‘  dharmamatha  ’  in  Kheri  in  the  times  of 
Hassan  Shah. 

Of  the  legend  which,  according  to  our  text, 
was  once  localized  there,  no  trace  seems  to 
have  survived. 


337.  As  no  mention  is  found  elsewhere 
of  Vasunanda’s  ars  amatoria,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  better  to  read  with  L  prakhyatah 
smara°,  “  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
erotics.” 

338.  Aksavdla  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
Achabal  in  the  Kutahar  Pargana,  75°  17'  long. 
33°  41'  lat.,  famous  for  its  beautiful  springs 
described  by  Bernier,  Travels,  p.  413  ;  Vigne, 
i.  p.  347,  etc.  The  fountain  is  named  in  the 
Nilamata,  917,  Aksipdlanaga. 

340.  Khdgikd  is  identical  with  Khdgi,  the 
modern  Khag  ;  comp,  note  i.  90. 

Khola  is  possibly  the  present  village  of 
Khuli,  situated  in  the  Vular  Pargana,  75°  10' 
long.  33°  55'  lat. 

Hddigrama  can  be  identified  on  the  evidence 
of  the  gloss  Adegrdm  given  by  A2,  with  the 
modern  Ar'gdm,  a  village  of  the  Nagam  Pargana, 
74°  45'  long.  33°  56'  lat.  It  is  referred  to  as 
the  site  of  several  fights  in  viii.  672,  1586, 
2196.  Some  remains  of  temples  were  traced 
there  by  P.  KasiRam  in  1891. 

The  gloss  of  A2,  Khandor,  enables  us  to 
identify  Skandapura  with  Khondur ,  a  con¬ 
siderable  village  situated  in  the  Kutahar 
Pargana,  about  midway  between  Telvan1  and 
Naugam,  75°  19'  long.  33°  42'  lat.  It  is 
not  marked  on  the  Survey  maps,  but  was 
visited  by  me  in  Sept.,  1891.  For  Ks.  kh  in 
place  of  an  original  initial  sk,  comp.  Khanda- 
6araw<Skr.  Skandabhavana,  vi.  137. 

The  last  name  given  in  the  Ed.  as  S'amaa- 
gdsa  in  accordance  with  Au  is  probably 
more  correctly  preserved  in  the  reading 
of  A2  S'amdjdsa.  This  form  is  supported  by 
L  S amdjama,  in  which  the  substitution  of  s  for 
s  and  of  m  for  s  is  easily  explained  by  faulty 
transcription  of  the  S'arada  characters.  The 
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341.  After  consecrating  a  [shrine  of]  Jyesthesvara  on  the  Gopa- hill 
( Gopddri )  this  vise  [king]  bestowed  the  6ropa-Agraharas  on  Brahmans  born 
in  Aryadesa. 

342-343.  He  removed  those  who  ate  garlic  to  Bhuksiravdtikd,  and  transferred 
the  Brahmans  who  had  broken  their  rules  of  conduct  to  Khasata.  Other 
Brahmans  again  of  a  holy  life,  whom  he  had  brought  from  pure  countries,  he 
settled  in  Vascihd  and  other  Agraharas. 

344.  He  received  in  laudatory  poems  ( prasasti )  the  epithet  of  ‘supreme 
guardian  of  the  world  ’ ;  the  killing  of  animals  he  did  not  tolerate  except  at 
sacrifices. 

345.  After  protecting  the  earth  for  sixty  years  and  six  days,  he  went  to  the 
worlds  of  the  pious  to  enjoy  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  good  deeds. 


gloss  of  A2  renders  the  name  by  Smin-Jasav, 
evidently  the  name  of  a  modern  locality, 
which,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 
The  reading  S'amdhgasa  of  A,  is  probably  due 
to  a  reminiscence  of  the  passage  i.  100,  which 
contains  this  name  corresponding  to  the 
modern  S'ahgas. 

341.  The  passage  viii.  1104-10  makes  it 
quite  certain  that  we  have  in  Gopddri  the 
ancient  designation  of  the  conspicuous  hill 
now  popularly  known  as  Takht-i  Sulaiman, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  S'rinagar.  The 
gloss  of  A2  renders  accordingly  Gopadri  by 
Gopakdr,  i.e.  the  name  of  the  modern  village 
of  Gupakdr,  situated  between  the  N.E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Takht  hill  and  the  Dal  lake. 

In  Note  C,  i.  124,  it  has  been  shown  that 
S'iva  under  the  name  of  Jyesthesvara  has 
been  worshipped  from  early  times  to  the 
present  day  at  Jy ether,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Takht  hill.  The  shrine  of 
Jyesthesvara  mentioned  in  our  passage  was 
evidently  connected  with  this  sacred  site,  and 
may  possibly  have  occupied  the  same  place 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  extant 
temple  referred  to  in  the  above  note  stands. 
The  superstructures  of  this  temple  certainly 
belong  to  a  late  period,  as  rightly  shown  by 
Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  Architecture, 
p.  282,  against  Cunningham’s  and  Cole’s 
assumptions  (see  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  247  sqq.). 
But  the  high  base  on  which  the  temple  stands, 
and  the  stairs  leading  up  to  it,  are  clearly  of  a 
far  earlier  date,  and  may  well  have  formed 
part  of  a  building  which  the  tradition  of  K.’s 
time  ascribed  to  King  Gopaditya.  Whether 
this  tradition  was  based  on  historical  fact,  or 
was  perhaps  merely  due  to  an  old  popular 
etymology  connecting  the  name  of  the 
Gopddri  hill  with  that  of  the  king,  cannot  be 
decided  now.  It  must  be  noted  that  there  is 


at  present  no  other  place  on  the  steep  rocky 
hill  showing  ancient  remains,  apart  from  the 
site  of  the  extant  temple.  This  occupies,  in 
fact,  the  only  convenient  position  available 
for  a  structure  of  any  dimensions. 

The  ‘  Gopa- Agraharas  ’  may  have  been 
situated  on  the  fertile  plateau  at  the  E.  fobt  of 
the  Takht  hill,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
vineyards  and  fruit-gardens  of  the  Gupakar 
village. 

342-343.  Buch'vor,  with  which  Bhuksira- 
vatika  can  be  safely  identified  on  the  basis  of 
the  gloss  of  A,  ( Buchyeradu  iti  bhd§aya  prasid- 
dhasthale),  is  the  name  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  rocky  N.W. 
face  of  the  Takht  hill  and  the  Gagribal 
portion  of  the  Dal.  This  low-lying  shore, 
which  is  liable  to  frequent  inundations,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  few  gardens  belonging  to  the 
suburb  of  Drugajan,  distant  about  half  a  mile. 
Regarding  Ks.  vor,  corresponding  to  Skr. 
vafikd  at  the  end  of  local  names,  see  note  iii. 
11. 

Khasata,  too,  according  to  the  gloss  of  A2, 
would  have  to  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  S'rinagar,  viz.  at  Sudar^bal;  comp, 
note  i.  125-126.  I  know,  however,  of  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  location. 

Vascika,  which  the  gloss  of  A2  renders  by 
Vacyi,  is  in  all  probability  the  modern  village 
of  Vach1  on  the  lower  Rembyar*  river  (map 
Woochi),  75°  6'  long.  33°  49'  lat.  Some  broken 
sculptures,  found  there  by  P.  Kasi  Ram  in 
1891,  show  that  the  place  is  not  of  recent 
date. 

For  the  prohibition  of  garlic,  comp.  e.g. 
Manusmrti,  v.  5. 

344.  Regarding  the  meaning  of  prasasti, 
see  note  i.  15. 

345.  A2  reads  sasanmdsdm  “  and  six 
months.”  L  agrees  with  A,.  As  the  length  of 
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346.  His  son  Gokarna,  who  established  the  [shrine  of  S'iva  ]  Gokarnesvara, 
ruled  the  earth  for  fifty-eight  years  less  thirty  days. 

347.  His  son  Narendraditya  [I.],  who  bore  the  second  name  of  Khinkhila, 
consecrated  shrines  to  [S'iva]  Bhute§vara,  and  founded  a  permanent  endowment 
[for  the  feeding  of  Brahmans], 

348.  His  Guru,  JJgra  by  name,  who  was  the  recipient  of  divine  favours,  and 
whose  stature  was  raised  by  dignity,  constructed  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Ugresa  and 
a  ‘  circle  of  the  Mothers.’ 

349.  After  having  ruled  the  earth  during  thirty-six  years  and  a  hundred 
days,  this  pious  [king]  attained  the  sinless  worlds  by  his  far-reaching  merits. 

350.  Then  his  son  Yudhisthira  [I.],  whom  the  people  called  Andha-  Yudhisthira 
(‘the  blind  Yudhisthira’)  on  account  of  his  small  eyes,  became  king. 

351.  He  followed  for  a  short  time  in  the  footsteps  of  his  [immediate]  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  ruled  his  inherited  kingdom  with  care. 

352.  Some  time  thereafter  an  evil  fate  caused  that  he  intoxicated  by  the  regal 
splendour,  fell  into  a  capricious  conduct. 

353.  He  [henceforth]  showed  not  favours  to  those  who  deserved  them,  did 
not  honour  the  wise,  and  did  no  longer  as  before  kindness  to  those  who  had 
grown  experienced  by  service. 

354.  The  wise  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  dignity  by  treating  them 
alike  with  his  ignorant  attendants,  shunned  him  in  his  depravation. 


reign  is  not  given  for  Yudhisthira  I.,  the 
correct  figure  cannot  be  ascertained  here  by 
means  of  calculation. 

340.  The  name  of  a  king  Gokarna  occurs 
on  an  unique  Kasmir  coin  of  the  so-called 
‘Kidara’  type,  figured  by  Cunningham, 
Coins  of  Med.  India,  pi.  ill.  6. 

347.  Cunningham  describes,  Later  Indo- 
Scythians,  pp.  97,  110,  and  pi.  vii.  fig.  11,  an 
unique  silver  coin  with  the  legend  I)eva 
G  a  hi  Khihgila,  and  attributes  it  to  Narendra¬ 
ditya  I.  The  type  of  this  coin  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  that  of  an  Ephthalite  ruler,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  coin  of  Lahkhana  men¬ 
tioned  in  note  iii.  383.  Two  coins  bearing  the 
legend  S'ri  Narendra  (figured  Coins  of  Med. 
India,  pi.  iii.  5)  show  the  ‘  Kidara  ’  type,  and 
seem  to  belong  to  another  later  ruler ;  but 
the  legend  is  scarcely  certain. 

Regarding  BMtesvara,  see  note  i.  107. 

In  the  translation  of  the  anat-  \cy.  aksayini, 
I  have  followed  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  gloss  of  The  glossator  sees  in 

aksayini  a  perpetual  endowment  for  providing 
food  to  Brahmans.  In  a  second  gloss  he 
refers  to  such  endowments  as  known  in 


the  hills  near  Kasmir  under  the  name  of 
‘  Achyinyd.’ 

S'rivara  mentions,  i.  408,  such  an  endow¬ 
ment  made  by  Zain-ul-‘abidm  on  the  road  of 
S'urapura  (Hiirapor),  i.e.  on  the  Pir  Pantaal 
route,  at  which  wayfarers  without  distinction 
received  food.  He  uses  for  its  designation 
the  expression  annasattra  avicchinna,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  avicchinnam  an- 
nadanam  of  our  gloss.  Compare  also  Rajat. 
ii.  58;  viii.  571  ( avicchinnasattra )  and  S'riv.  i. 
402.  With  the  expression  aksayini  may  be 
compared  the  term  akqayanivi,  frequently 
used  for  a  permanent  endowment  in  the 
Nasik  Cave  inscriptions  and  elsewhere  ;  comp. 
Ind.  Ant.,ix.  p.  167. 

Endowments  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Dharmasalds  in  various  parts  of 
India,  e.g.  at  the  Raghunatha  Mandir  of 
Jammu,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Sadabarat.  Bounties  consisting  of  a  certain 
amount  of  food  are  given  to  this  day  on  the 
pass  of  Banahal  and  at  Bunyar  on  the  Jehlam 
Road,  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment 
of  the  late  Maharaja  to  mendicants  and 
pilgrims  passing  on  to  Kasmir. 
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355.  True,  for  a  Yogin  it  is  right  to  see  the  same  in  every  person ;  but  for 
a  king  it  is  a  great  fault,  and  the  source  of  disgrace. 

356.  By  parasites  who  turned  faults  into  virtues  and  virtues  into  faults,  he 
was  gradually  deprived  of  his  intellect,  and  rendered  like  a  slave  of  women. 

357.  His  words  were  painfully  wounding,  his  jests  protracted,  his  converse 
with  parasites  most  frequent ;  even  his  amusements,  which  were  unbecoming 
for  a  king,  caused  fright. 

358.  The  king  who  full  of  deceit  praised  [a  person’s]  good  qualities  in  public, 
and  discussed  his  faults  behind  his  back,  and  who  was  fickle  in  his  attachments, 
became  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  servants. 

359.  While  the  king  thus  carelessly  blundered  in  small  things,  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  soon  fell  into  disorder. 

360.  Then  the  evil  councillors  who  felt  free  of  control  and  had  attained 
power,  strove  for  the  destruction  of  the  [king]  whom  the  well-disposed  had  forsaken. 

361.  By  reducing  the  king’s  authority,  and  conducting  themselves  without 
any  restraint,  they  made  the  rulers  of  the  neighbouring  countries  eager  to  seize 
the  kingdom. 

362.  Encouraged  by  them  all  the  [rulers]  of  the  various  regions  showed 
eager  haste  to  throw  themselves  on  the  kingdom  like  vultures  on  the  carrion. 

363.  The  frightened  king  was  then  unable  to  restore  his  own  position,  as 
the  artisan  [is  unable  to  replace]  the  stone-block  when  it  has  once  fallen  from  the 
machinery  [by  which  it  is  to  be  moved]. 

364.  When  the  king’s  rule,  which  had  been  undermined  for  a  long  time, 
was  tottering,  there  appeared  to  him  no  device  of  any  kind  which  could  maintain  it. 

365.  His  own  ministers  did  not  accept  the  conciliation  [offered]  by  him, 
thinking :  “  He  has  seen  our  guilt.  When  he  has  recovered  his  position  he  will 
undoubtedly  destroy  us.” 

366.  Then  united  with  their  forces  they  invested  the  king’s  palace,  drowning 
the  wails  of  the  people  with  the  terrible  sound  of  their  kettle-drums.  Checking 
the  rays  of  the  sun  with  the  shade  of  the  standards  [carried]  on  their  elephant- 
hosts,  they  kept  the  palace-roofs  enveloped  by  darkness  though  it  was  day-time. 

367.  Refraining  from  battle  they  allowed  him  to  leave  his  land.  The  king 
thereupon,  whom  fortune  had  deserted,  departed  with  this  object  from  the  city, 


363.  K.’s  simile  evidently  alludes  to  the 
pulleys  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  re¬ 
quired  for  the  moving  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  such  as  were  used  till  his  time  in  the 
construction  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  in  Kasmir.  The  glossator  A2,  who 
probably  knew  only  the  brick  or  wooden 


architecture  of  the  Muhammadan  period, 
seems  to  take  the  simile  as  referring 
to  a  catapult  or  similar  weapon.  The 
expression  karu  does  not  speak  for  this 
interpretation.  The  Ks.  term  yandravaf, 
used  in  explanation  of  yantra,  is  now  un¬ 
known. 
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while  the  citizens,  who  were  agitated  by  seeing  the  royal  ladies  setting  out  covered 
with  the  dust  which  the  well-bred  horses  [raised],  covered  the  high  road  with  their 
tears,  which  took  the  place  of  parched  grain. 

368.  As  the  fallen  king  was  pursuing  his  way  his  enemies  carried  off  repeatedly 
young  women  of  his  household,  his  treasure  and  other  [possessions], — just  as  the 
tree  which  falls  from  the  top  of  the  high  mountain,  is  stripped  quickly  by  the 
boulders  of  its  creepers,  fruits  and  the  rest. 

369.  Marching  on  the  lovely  mountain  paths,  and  seeking,  when  tired,  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  he  forgot  by  dint  of  his  [daily]  halting  and  marching  his  truly 
great  misfortune.  But  when  roused  by  the  shouts  of  the  low  [hill-]folk,  which 
reached  his  ear  from  afar,  he  appeared  to  sink  back,  as  it  were,  into  depths  along  with 
the  waters  of  the  mountain-torrents. 

370.  When  his  wives,  whose  figures  were  as  delicate  as  ihe  beautiful  young 
shoots  of  the  lotus-stalks,  had  passed  through  the  forest-regions,  strongly  scented 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  various  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  through  the  slippery 
[beds  of  the]  mountain-streams  with  their  rocks  beaten  by  the  tossing  water, 
they  bent  their  bodies  over  their  laps  and  swooned  from  fatigue. 

371.  When  the  king’s  wives,  after  casting  a  long  glance  at  the  distant  land 
from  the  height  of  the  mountain-boundary,  threw  all-at-once  handfuls  of  flowers 


369.  put-kr  is  used  here,  as  also  viii. 
2317,  2592,  2939,  in  the  sense  of  the  Panjabi 
and  Pahari  pukarna,  ‘  to  shout  to  a  distance,’ 

‘  to  call  to  a  far-off  person.’ 

I  have  translated  according  to  A3  L  punah 
svabhre ;  A,  mcinahsvabhre. 

Colophon.  After  the  above  Colophon  A  and 
L  contain  a  verse  which,  according  to  the 
text  adopted  in  the  Ed.  says :  “  One  thousand 
and  fourteen  years,  nine  months  and  nine 
days  passed  under  the  twenty-one  kings  [men¬ 
tioned]  in  this  [Tarahga].”  A3  puts  the 
number  of  years  at  1024,  while  the  read¬ 
ing  of  A,  and  L  mentions  thirty-eight 
kings.  The  latter  figure  is  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  twenty  kings  whose  length 
of  reign  is  stated  and  Yudhisthira  I.,  the 
seventeen  kings  mentioned  by  name  before 
Gonanda  III. 

It  is  clear  that  with  this  reading  there  can 
be  no  connection  between  the  sum  of  years 
given  and  the  number  of  kings,  as  the  total  of 
the  actually  stated  reigns  from  Gonanda  III. 
to  Narendraditya  I.  already  amounts  to  967 
years,  8  months,  29  days  (or  968  years, 
2  months,  23  days,  according  to  the  v.l.  of  A3 
in  i.  345).  This  would  leave  for  the  other 
eighteen  reigns  only  a  maximum  margin  of 
circ.  56  years. 


It  is  evident  that  whoever  added  this  verse, 
wished  to  state  in  it  the  total  length  of  the 
reigns  from  Gonanda  III.  to  Yudhisthira  I. 
But  this  total  does  not  agree  in  either  of  the 
two  readings  with  the  avowed  basis  of  K.’s 
chronology.  According  to  i.  48  the  kings 
from  Gonanda  III.  to  Yudhisthira  I.  ruled 
for  a  total  period  of  2268  years.  Deducting 
from  this  number  the  1266  years  given  by  K. 
to  the  fifty-two  ‘  lost  ’  kings  (i.  54),  there 
remain  1002  years  for  the  aggregate  of  the 
reigns  in  this  Tarahga  from  Gonanda  III.  on- 
wards.  Against  this  figure  we  have,  in  the 
verse  here  discussed,  1014  or  1024  years  plus  9 
months  and  9  days,  i.e.  an  excess  of  12  or  22 
odd  years. 

I  am  no  more  able  to  explain  this  differ¬ 
ence  than  Troyer,  who  has  discussed  the 
point  quite  correctly,  i.  p.  396.  It  is  probable 
that  this  verse,  as  well  as  the  similar  sum¬ 
maries  found  after  Tarahgas  ii.  and  v.-vii.,  are 
late  additions. 

Deducting  from  the  sum  of  1002  years  the 
total  length  of  the  reigns  from  Gonanda  III. 
to  Narendraditya,  as  given  above,  there 
remain  for  Yudhisthira  I.’s  reign  34  years, 
3  months,  1  day,  or  33  years,  9  months,  7  days, 
according  as  we  accept  the  text  of  A,  or  that 
of  A3  in  i.  345. 
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as  a  farewell  offering,  even  the  swarms  of  birds  nesting  in  the  mountain-ravines 
cried  plaintively  in  their  excitement,  and  buried  their  beaks  in  their  plumage  spread 
out  on  the  ground. 

372.  With  their  slipped-oflf  head-dress  resting  on  their  bosom,  and  their 
hands  raised  to  their  heads,  the  royal  ladies  looked  back  on  their  far-off  home, 
turning  their  shoulders  in  unsteady  movement.  As  they  wept,  there  flowed  on  the 
path  a  torrent  [produced]  by  their  tears. 

373.  Well-meaning  princes  in  whose  country  the  king  took  refuge,  alleviated 
out  of  kindly  feeling  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  by  firm  friendship, 
by  consolations  put  into  proper  words,  and  by  various  attentions  which  carried 
weight  as  [showing]  an  unreserved  accommodation  to  his  desires. 


Thus  ends  the  First  Tarahga  of  the  Rajatarangini,  composed  by  Kalhana,  the  son 
of  the  illustrious  minister  of  Kasmir,  Lord  Canpaka, 
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SECOND  BOOK. 
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1.  Glory  be  to  that  formation  of  the  body  of  the  lord  (S'iva)  which  consisting 
of  a  female  and  a  male  half  is  fit  for  him  who  embued  with  fondness  for  diverse 
combinations  holds  by  his  side  the  bow,  constructed  from  the  horns  of  a  goat  and 
a  bull,  as  well  as  Gana  (Ganesa)  whose  body  unites  the  halves  of  a  man  and  an 
elephant. 

2.  Old  age  and  the  advice  which  reached  his  ear  from  men  who  had  freed 
themselves  from  passions,  induced  King  [Yudhisthira  I.]  to  abandon  the  attempt 
for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 

3.  This  distinguished  prince  who  excelled  in  modesty,  forgot  along  with 
his  country  ( visaya )  also  the  objects  of  the  five  senses  ( visaya ). 

4.  Some,  however,  have  reported  that  as  he  moved  about  restlessly  with 
the  aim  of  [recovering]  his  realm,  he  was  after  some  time  put  in  captivity  by  his 
own  ministers  at  Durgdgalikd. 

5.  Then  they  brought  Pratdpdditya  [I.],  a  relative  of  King  Vikramaditya , 
from  abroad  and  inaugurated  him  as  king  in  this  [country], 

6.  Others  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  [Vikramaditya]  was  Vikrama- 
ditya,  the  enemy  of  the  S'alcas  ( S'akari ),  have  wrongly  written  in  this  [connection] 
a  conflicting  [account]  which  has  been  left  aside  as  worthless. 

7.  From  that  period  onwards  this  country  which  had  suffered  from  its 
internal  dissensions,  was  for  some  time  subject  to  Harsa  and  other  [foreign] 
kings. 


1.  S'iva  is  praised  in  his  form  of  Ardhand- 
risvara,  see  note  i.  2 ;  his  bow  Ajagava  and  his 
attendant  Ganesa  are  alluded  to. 

4.  Durgdgalikd  is  identified  by  the  gloss 
of  A2  with  Drugajan,  a  suburb  of  S'rinagar, 
situated  between  the  W.  foot  of  the  Takht 
hill  and  the  ‘Gate’  of  the  Dal  lake.  The 
tradition  of  a  king  having  been  imprisoned  at 
Drugajan  still  lives  in  some  portions  of  the 
S'rinagar  population. 

6.  This  verse  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
Dr.  Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant.,  xix.  p.  261.  K. 
means  by  Vikramaditya  S'akari  the  king  from 
whose  supposed  victory  over  the  S'akas  an 


old  but  erroneous  theory  derived  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  S'aka  era ;  comp.  M.  Muller, 
India,  etc.,  p.  291  sqq.  Between  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  S'aka  era  (78  a. d.)  and  the 
date  (180  b.c.)  which  on  the  basis  of  K.’s 
chronology  we  should  have  to  assign  to 
Pratapaditya  I.’s  accession,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  258  years.  This  may  have  been  the 
reason  which  induced  K.  to  repudiate  the 
above  identification  of  Pratapaditya’s  relative 
with  Vikramaditya  S'akari. 

7.  It  is  not  clear  which  King  Har?a-  is 
referred  to  here.  He  can  scarcely  be  meant 
for  the  great  Har§a  of  Ujjayini,  also  called 
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8.  This  king  cherished  the  land  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  his  forefathers, 
though  it  had  not, — just  as  a  considerate  husband  [cherishes]  his  newly-married  wife 
[as  if  she  had  long  belonged  to  the  family], 

9.  When  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years  he  had  ascended  to  heaven, 
his  son  JalauJcas  became  the  ornament  of  the  earth. 

10.  He  shone  forth  for  the  same  length  of  time  at  his  father  for  the 
country’s  benefit,  just  as  the  full  moon  at  the  equinox  [shines  as  long]  as  the 
sun. 

11.  Then  his  son  Tunjina  ruled  the  earth  and  delighted  the  people,  along 
with  the  queen  Vdkpustd,  who  was  possessed  of  divine  gifts. 

12.  This  couple  adorned  the  earth  just  as  the  Ganga  and  the  crescent  [adorn] 
the  hair-knot  of  S'iva. 

13.  These  two  maintained  the  land  which  was  made  fair  by  its  various 
castes  ( varna ),  as  the  lightning  and  the  cloud  [maintain]  the  rainbow  which  is 
made  fair  by  its  various  colours  {varna). 

14.  These  two  most  happy  [rulers]  built  the  temple  of  S'iva  [called] 
Tungcsvara,  a  graceful  embellishment  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  town  called 
Katilcd. 

15.  At  a  certain  place  in  Madavardjya,  which  is  warmed  by  a  fierce  sun, 
trees  just  planted  were  by  their  supernatural  power  made  to  bear  fruit. 


Vikramaditya,  whose  relations  with  Kasmir 
K.  mentions  (iii.  125)  in  the  time  of  Matrgupta, 
i.e.  268  years  later  according  to  his  own 
reckoning,  and  whose  real  date  fell  in  the 
first  half  of  the  6th  century  a.d.  If  Harsa  of 
Kanauj,  the  Harmvardhana  of  Hiuen-tsiang 
and  the  inscriptions  (circ.  606-650  a.d.),  is 
intended,  the  chronological  aberration  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  already  noted  in  the 
case  of  Mihirakula. 

14.  The  position  of  the  Tuhgesvara  temple 
is  not  certain.  If  the  Tuhgesvardpana  (‘  the 
market  of  Tuhgesvara  ’ )  mentioned  vi.  1 90 
received  its  name  from  this  shrine,  the  latter 
must  have  stood  somewhere  in  S'rinagar  or 
its  immediate  vicinity.  A  Tuhgesatirtha  is 
mentioned  in  the  Nilamata,  1356,  apparently 
in  connection  with  the  Tirtha  of  Visnu- 
Varaha  at  Varahamiila. 

Katikd  (or  Katika)  is  identified  by  the  gloss 
of.  A2  with  the  village  of  Kai  situated  not 
far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta  in  the 
Vular  Pargana,  75°  7'  long.  33°  52'  lat.  Kai 
immediately  adjoins  the  village  of  Chachpor 
shown  on  the  map. 

15.  Kasmir  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  day  has  been  popularly  divided  into 
two  great  parts,  whose  modern  names  Kamraz 


and  Maraz  are  derived  from  the  terms 
Kramarajya  and  Madavardjya  used  by 
K.  and  his  successors.  According  to  the 
generally  prevailing  notion  Kamraz  com¬ 
prises  the  Parganas  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vitasta  below  S'rinagar,  and  Maraz  those 
above. 

This  boundary  of  the  two  divisions  can  be 
traced  clearly  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s  list  of  Parganas 
(see  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp.  368  sqq.),  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  passages  in  the  Rajat. 
shows  that  it  existed  already  in  K.’s  time. 
Gen.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  94,  has 
correctly  indicated  the  general  meaning  of 
the  modern  terms,  but  was  wrongly  informed 
when  placing  the  boundary  at  the  junction  of 
■the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  rivers.  The  term 
Kamraz  is  occasionally  used  also  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  for  the  designation  of  seven 
Parganas  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  Valley 
(Khuy-hom,  Zainagir,  Lolau,  Uttar,  Mach -pur, 
Hamal,  Kruhin).  This  explains  the  varying 
accounts  referred  to  by  Prof.  Buhler,  Report, 

P-n.  .  . 

The  identity  of  Maqlavarajya  with  Maraz  is 
known  to  some  of  the  S'rinagar  Pandits.  It 
has  also  been  correctly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant.,  xix.  p.  264. 


Pratapaditya  I. 


Jalaukas. 


Tunjina  ! 


TunjIna  I. 


Great  famine. 
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16.  At  that  time  there  lived  the  great  Kavi  CandaJca  who  was  a  descendant 
(or  incarnation)  of  the  Muni  Dvaipdyana  (Vyasa),  and  who  composed  a  play  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  people. 

17.  As  if  intended  to  test  the  greatness  of  the  spiritual  power  of  these  two, 
by  the  will  of  the  gods  there  once  arose  a  calamity  most  trying  for  the  people. 

18.  In  the  mont  l  of  Bhadrapada,  when  the  fields  in  the  land  were  covered 
with  the  autumnal  rice-crop  which  was  just  ripening,  unexpectedly  there  fell  heavy 
snow. 

19.  Under  this  [snow]  which  resembled  [in  its  whiteness]  the  grim  laughter 
of  Death  bent  on  the  destruction  of  all  beings,  there  sank  [and  perished]  the  rice- 
crops,  together  with  the  people’s  hope  of  existence. 

20.  Then  came  a  terrible  famine,  which  resembled  a  kind  of  hell,  with  the 
masses  of  starving  people  [moving  about]  like  ghosts. 

21.  Tormented  by  hunger,  every  one  thought  only  of  his  belly,  and  forgot  in 
his  misery  love  for  his  wife,  affection  for  his  children,  and  tender  regard  for  his 
parents. 

22.  Inspired  by  selfish  craving  for  food  and  struck  by  misfortune’s  [sinister] 
glance,  in  the  pain  of  hunger  people  forgot  shame,  pride,  and  good  birth. 

23.  The  father  deserted  his  emaciated  and  dying  son  notwithstanding  his 
entreaties,  or  the  son  his  father,  to  provide  for  his  own  maintenance. 

24.  Men  preserved  their  selfishness  in  their  loathsome  bodies  which  were 
mere  sinews  and  bones,  and  fought  like  ghosts  for  their  food. 

26.  Uttering  coarse  words,  emaciated  by  hunger,  terrible  to  look  at,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  in  all  directions,  each  person  strove  apart  to  keep  himself  alive  at 
the  cost  of  [all  other]  living  beings. 

26.  In  that  great  and  terrible  affliction  which  was  almost  unsupportable  for 
men,  no  one  but  that  ruler  showed  compassionate  devotion. 

27.  He  put  aside  his  guards  and,  merely  by  his  glance,  which  was  auspicious 
like  that  of  jewels  and  healing  herbs,  removed  the  despondency  which  this 
misfortune  produced  in  the  weak. 

28.  He  bought  food  with  his  own  treasure  and  with  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  ministers,  and  together  with  his  wife  put  by  day  and  night  fresh  life  into 
the  people. 

29.  Not  a  single  starving  person  was  overlooked  by  the  prince,  whether  in 
the  forests,  cemeteries,  highways  or  houses. 

18.  For  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  20.  Read  with  A3  prakdro  for  A,  prdka.ro. 
a  poet  Candaka  or  Candraka,  see  Cat.  Catalog.,  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  suffer 
p.  179.  from  hunger  and  thirst. 

18.  The  usual  time  for  the  rice-harvest  in  22.  Read  lokolak$mikatdk§iiah,  as  indicated 
Kasmir  is  the  bright  half  of  Kartika.  by  A. 
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30.  Then  when  he  had  exhausted  his  riches  and  saw  the  earth  bare  of  food, 
he  thus  spoke  once  at  night  to  the  queen  in  his  sorrow : 

31.  “  Surely,  such  a  calamity  which  admits  of  no  remedy,  must  have  come 
over  the  innocent  people  through  some  fault  of  ours.” 

32.  “  Shame  on  my  helplessness  !  that  before  my  eyes  these  people,  tormented 
by  pain  and  finding  no  refuge  on  the  earth,  should  perish,  when  they  ought  to  be 
rescued.” 

33.  “Why  should  I  live  if  in  this  calamity  I  cannot  save  these  subjects  who 
have  no  refuge  and  who  mutually  abandon  their  relations  ?  ” 

34.  “By  exertions  I  have  somehow  helped  everyone  over  these  days,  and 
not  a  single  person  has  [yet]  perished.” 

35.  “  This  land,  whose  resources  have  been  exceeded,  has  under  the  affliction 
of  evil  times  now  become  exhausted  and  of  no  account.” 

36.  “  What  means  then  could  now  preserve  this  people,  on  all  sides  sinking 
in  the  cruel  sea  of  distress  ?  ” 

37.  “  In  darkness  is  now  this  world  writh  the  sun  shrouded  by  heavy  clouds, 
and  enveloped,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides  by  the  dense  night  of  final  destruction.” 

38.  “  While  the  routes  over  the  mountains  are  closed  by  impassable  snow¬ 
drifts,  the  people  are  helpless  like  birds  when  the  opening  of  their  nest  is  closed.” 

39.  “  Look,  men  of  valour,  sense  and  wisdom  have  lost  their  capacity 
through  the  misery  of  these  times.” 

40.  “  What  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  not  covered  with  plentiful 
buds  of  golden  flowers  ?  What  country  is  not  adorned  with  persons  worthy  to  be 
served  spreading  around  themselves  the  nectar  of  benevolence?  What  men  of 
note  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  long  service,  do  not  find  the  roads 
[open  for  their  advancement]  ?  Those  only  among  them  whom  fate  has  deceived, 
are  hidden  away  in  this  land  with  their  good  qualities.” 

41.  “  Therefore,  since  help  has  vanished,  I  offer  up  my  body  in  the  flames.  I 
am  not  able  to  look  on  such  a  destruction  of  my  subjects.” 

42.  “  Blessed  are  those  rulers  who  sleep  at  night  in  happiness,  having  before 
seen  their  citizens  in  comfort  everywhere  as  [if  they  were  their  own]  children.” 

43.  After  these  words  the  king,  overpowered  by  compassion,  covered  up  his 
head  with  his  dress,  and  sinking  down  on  his  bed  wept  in  silence. 

44.  Then  the  queen  spoke  thus  to  the  lord  of  the  earth,  while  the  lights, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  motionless,  raised  themselves  and  seemed  to  gaze  at 
her  with  eager  attention  : 

45.  “  0  king,  what  perversity  of  thought  is  this,  [produced]  by  the  subjects’ 


TcKjina  I. 


44.  The  correct  reading  vik§yamdna  for  A  vikfamdnd  is  found  in  L. 


TuSjina  I. 
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evil  acts,  that  you  like  a  common  person  should  voluntarily  attempt  what  does  not 
become  the  brave  ?  ” 

46.  “  0  protector  of  the  earth,  if  the  great  had  not  the  power  to  remove 
difficulties  [which  appear]  insurmountable,  what  would  be  the  mark  of  their 
greatness  ?  ” 

47.  “  How  could  Indra  or  Brahman  or  the  weak  Yama  oppose  the  commands 
of  kings  who  truthfully  keep  to  their  duty  ?  ” 

48.  “  Devotion  to  their  husbands  is  the  duty  of  wives  ;  faithfulness  is  the  duty 
of  ministers  ;  the  duty  of  kings  is  to  have  no  other  aim  but  the  protection  of  their 
subjects.” 

49.  “  Raise  yourself,  0  foremost  of  the  dutiful !  Does  my  word  ever  fail  ? 
0  protector  of  the  people,  verily  thy  people  are  no  longer  in  danger  from  hunger.” 

50.  When  she  had  thus  ardently  spoken  with  her  thoughts  turned  to  the 
gods,  there  fell  on  each  house  a  flight  of  dead  pigeons. 

51.  When  the  king  beheld  this  [wonder]  in  the  morning,  he  abandoned  his 
desire  to  seek  death,  and  the  people  lived  on  the  pigeons  which  daily  reached 
them. 

52.  Surely  these  were  not  [real]  pigeons,  but  some  other  substance  which  that 
saintly  lady  produced  in  order  to  keep  the  people  alive. 

53.  Those  who  like  her  are  sincerely  imbued  with  compassion  for  all  living 
creatures,  could  not,  indeed,  have  their  pious  conduct  stained  in  any  way  by  the 
destruction  [of  life]. 

54.  Gradually  the  sky  became  as  bright  as  the  deeds  of  the  queen,  and  the 
famine  passed  away  together  with  the  king’s  grief. 

55.  That  pious  and  sinless  [queen]  established  for  Brahmans  the  Agrahara  of 
Katimusa,  eminent  by  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  of  Ramusa. 

56.  When  her  husband  died  after  [a  rule  of]  thirty-six  years,  she  freed  herself 
from  the  fever  caused  by  the  separation  in  the  flames  of  the  pyre  which  [to  her] 
were  like  a  bed-cover  formed  of  lotus[-fibres]. 

52.  Pigeons  are  forbidden  food,  see  e.g. 

Padmapur.,  I.  lvi.  33.  Hence  the  explanation 
given  by  K. 

55.  The  glosses  of  A2,  Kaimoh  and  lidmoh, 
show  that  Katimusa  and  Ramusa  are  identical 
with  the  modern  Kaimuh  and  Ramuh.  Skr.  s 
between  vowels  appears  in  Ks.  always  as  h. 

The  first  named  place  is  a  considerable  village 
in  the  Ad?vin  Pargana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Visoka  (Vesau)  River,  75°  9'  long.  33°  43'  lat. 

In  Sept.,  1895,  I  could  trace  a  few  ancient 
slabs  near  the  largest  of  the  village  Ziarats. 

Ramuh  is  a  place  of  some  importance, 
situated  midway  on  the  high  road  from 


S'rinagar  to  S'upiyan,  74°  54'  long.  33°  42' 
lat.  The  lands  around  it  have  formed  for 
some  time  back  the  Jagir  of  the  Dars,  a  well- 
known  Brahman  family  of  S'rinagar.  Near 
a  Naga  which  is  close  to  the  village,  I  found 
in  Oct.,  1891,  several  old  sculptures.  For 
another  mention  of  the  place  see  viii.  2813. 

66.  “  The  fibres  of  the  stalks  of  the  water- 

lily  are  used  as  a  cooling  application ;  see 
vv.  57,  66  and  74  of  Kalidasa’s  Abhijnanasa- 
kuntala  (Ed.  Bohtlingk).  K.  boldly  compares 
with  them  the  flames  of  the  pyre  on  which 
the  queen  became  a  Sati.”  Dr.  Hultzsch, 
Ind.  Ant.,  xix.  p.  265. 
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57.  The  place  where  this  lady  of  saintly  life  followed  her  husband  into  Tunjina  I. 
death,  is  to  this  day  known  to  the  people  by  the  name  of  Vakpustutavi. 

58.  At  the  hospice  ( sattra )  which  this  charitable  [queen]  established  there, 
multitudes  of  indigent  people  coming  from  all  parts  receive  food  even  at  the 
present  day. 

59.  The  fastidious  Creator  did  not  grant  them  a  child,  no  doubt,  because  he 
thought :  “  Who  could  do  more  than  these  two  ?  ” 

60.  The  Creator  shows  himself  the  foremost  of  discerning  judges,  when  he 
exerts  himself  in  making  the  sugar-cane  itself  the  fruit  (or,  when  he  does  not  take 
the  trouble  of  producing  a  fruit  of  the  sugar-cane).  After  making  it  capable  of 
surpassing  in  taste  even  the  strongest  nectar,  what  use  would  there  be  in  his  doing 
anything  beyond  this  ? 

61.  Some  say  that  this  queen  gave  herself  up  to  the  flames,  because  she 
thought  that  a  fault  of  her  own  had  caused  the  land  to  be  deprived  of  the  sun  in  a 
long  succession  of  dark  days. 

62.  Then  Vijaya,  descended  from  another  family,  was  king  for  eight  years.  Vijaya. 

It  was  he  who  surrounded  the  [shrine  of]  VijayeSvara  with  the  town  [of  that  name]. 

63.  Then  the  son  of  that  king  who  had  been  like  an  Indra  on  earth,  the  long-  Jayendra. 
armed  and  far-famed  Jayendra ,  ruled  the  earth. 

64.  His  arm,  [strong]  as  a  pillar,  bore  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  victory 
made  resplendent  by  fluttering  garments  which  were  [formed  by]  the  waves  of  his 
steadfast  fame. 

65.  This  king  had  a  minister  called  Samdhimati,  the  greatest  of  sages,  SamdhimatCs  story, 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  wonderful  life  and  devotion  to  S'iva. 

66-67.  There  is  no  device  in  the  world  which  could  stop  the  ears  of  kings 
and  of  rutting  elephants  from  moving  unsteadily.  Thus  [it  came  about  that] 


57.  The  position  of  Vakpustutavi,  ‘the 
forest  of  Vakpusta,’  is  uncertain.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  again,  Jonar.  343,  as  the  place  near 
which  Prince  ‘Alla-ud-din  (Allesvara)  had  an 
adventure  with  a  witch.  As  the  latter  is  said 
to  dwell  in  a  1  giriyahvara,'  Vakpustatavi  must 
be  supposed  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
mountains.  P.  Govind  Kaul  has  thought  that 
the  name  could  be  recognized  in  that  of  the 
modern  village  Vuftu,  situated  in  the  Khur- 
Nar?vav  Pargana,  74°  52'  long.  33°  38'  lat.,  at 
the  foot  of  a  spur  reaching  down  from  the 
Gulabgarh  Pass.  I  visited  the  place  in  Sept., 
1891,  without  being  able  to  trace  there  the 
above  traditions.  The  phonetic  relation  of  the 
two  names  is  also  doubtful. 

58.  Comp,  regarding  such  charitable  en¬ 
dowments  note  i.  347. 


60.  The  above  double  rendering  of 
the  second  Pada  rests  on  the  possibility  of 
reading  either  phalaprajananena  or  phalapra- 
janane  na.  I  believe  that  K.  intended  it  to 
be  taken  both  ways.  If  he  had  only  wished 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  second  version, 
he  would  have  found  it  easy  to  replace  na 
krtasramo  by  a  more  idiomatic  expression. 
The  allusion  is  in  either  case  to  the  fact 
“  that  the  sugar-cane  does  not  bear  seeds  and 
can  be  propagated  only  by  slips”  (Hultzsch, 
l.c.). 

udetya,  rightly  explained  by  A3  gloss  utpada- 
yitva,  is  a  gerund  with  causative  sense  ;  comp. 
nipatya,  ii.  159  (v.l.  nipatya)-,  iv.  361,  also 
pratipadya ,  iv.  485,  and  utthaya,  vi.  63. 

62.  Comp,  regarding  Vijayesvara  notes  i. 
38,  105. 
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wicked  men  raised  the  king’s  hatred  against  that  trusted  adviser,  by  telling  him  to 
beware  of  a  person  of  such  wonderful  mental  power. 

68.  Full  of  wrath  the  king  then  banished  him  without  any  reason  from  bis 
presence,  deprived  him  of  all  property,  and  reduced  him  to  life-long  poverty. 

69.  While  he  thus  suffered  from  the  fierce  blast  of  the  king’s  hatred  which 
resembled  that  of  the  hot  season,  the  courtiers  did  not  comfort  him  even  by  news. 

70.  While  a  profound  king  takes  in  [and  reflects  upon]  a  report,  the  attendants 
repeat  the  words  distinctly  like  echoes. 

71.  He,  however,  did  not  feel  depressed  by  his  banishment  and  poverty,  but 
was  glad  to  devote  himself  free  from  hindrances  to  the  wmrship  of  S  iva. 

72.  At  that  time  there  spread  by  the  force  of  future  events  a  mysterious  report 
from  house  to  house  -which  declared :  “To  Samdhimati  will  belong  the  kingdom.” 

73.  The  king  thereupon,  being  reminded  by  his  confidants  that  no  rumour 
could  get  about  without  being  spread,  became  troubled  by  apprehensions  and 
threw  him  into  prison. 

74.  There  he  pined  with  his  legs  tormented  by  cruel  fetters,  until  the  tenth 
year  was  completed,  and  [with  it]  the  king’s  term  of  life. 

75.  The  king  when  about  to  die  without  a  son,  was  burnt  by  the  pain  which 
the  illness  caused,  as  well  as  by  the  thought  of  him. 

76.  Scorched  incessantly  by  the  flaming  fire  of  his  hatred,  he  thought  that 
the  only  way  to  frustrate  the  decree  of  fate  was  to  kill  him. 

77.  If  foolish  men  prepare  a  device  to  ward  off  a  coming  event,  one  may  be 
sure  that  by  it  fate  merely  intends  to  open  a  door  [for  this], 

78.  If  the  Creator  earnestly  wishes  to  give  boundless  force  to  a  fire-spark 
which  flickers  with  feeble  light  on  a  heap  of  burnt-out  coals,  then  he  makes  the 
man  who  wishes  to  extinguish  it,  mistake  for  a  pitcher  of  water  the  vessel  which 
stands  close  by  full  of  molten  ghee. 

79.  Then  by  the  king’s  order  Samdhimati  was  at  night  put  to  death  on  the 
stake  by  savage  executioners. 

80.  When  the  pain-worn  king  heard  of  his  impalement,  the  sting  of  anxiety 
first  left  him,  and  then  his  life. 

81.  When  after  [a  rule  of]  thirty-seven  years  he  died  heirless,  the  land  was 
for  some  days  without  a  ruler. 

82.  When  the  news  of  Samdhimati' s  end  reached  his  Guru,  Isana  by  name, 
the  heart  of  this  self-controlled  person  broke  away  from  control. 

70.  The  words  of  the  text  convey  also  the  72.  L  confirms  the  correction  of  A2 
second  meaning  :  “  When  the  profound  moun-  pratimandiram  against  navamandiram  of 
tain  receives  a  sound,  its  attendants  in  the  A^ 
form  of  echoes  distinctly  reproduce  the  sound.” 
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83.  Alas,  in  this  mundane  existence  which  like  the  S'irisa-flower  is  easily 
broken,  there  remains  but  the  charity  of  the  devout,  as  [of  that  flower  only] 
the  stalk. 

84.  He  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution  ( smasdna )  in  order  to  perform 
proper  funeral  rites  for  this  amiable  man  who,  it  seemed,  had  suffered  without  a 
sympathizer. 

85-86.  He  found  him  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  at  which  the  wolves  tore  away 
with  force,  but  which  was  held  fast  by  the  bones  fixed  under  the  foot  of  the  stake. 
By  the  sounds  issuing  from  the  open  fissures  in  the  skull  which  was  filled  with  air, 
he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  bewail  his  present  condition. 

87.  “Woe,  that  I  see  you  to-day,  0  dear  one,  in  this  state.”  Thus  he  then 
spoke  and  drew  forth  the  bone  which  the  stake  had  pierced  through. 

88.  Keeping  off  the  howling  wolves,  he  carried  away  the  skeleton,  while  the 
hairs  which  fell  from  the  head  and  which  the  dust  had  coloured  grey,  covered 
his  feet. 

89.  Then  as  he  was  preparing  to  perform  the  proper  funeral  rites,  he  read 
on  his  forehead  a  verse  inscribed  by  the  Creator  to  this  effect : 

90.  “  He  will  have  a  life  of  poverty,  ten  years’  imprisonment,  death  on  the 
stake,  and  still  thereafter  a  throne.” 

91.  As  he  saw  the  meaning  of  three  pa, das  of  that  verse  fulfilled,  he  was 
reasonably  anxious  to  see  whether  the  sense  of  the  fourth  pada  would  come  right. 

92.  Struck  with  astonishment,  he  considered  how  this  was  to  come  about, 
and  after  long  reflection  said  to  himself  that  the  power  of  fate  was  not  to  be 
fathomed  by  thought. 

93.  “  Everybody  while  engaged  on  various  tasks,  strives  eagerly,  dependent 
as  he  is  [on  fate],  to  frustrate  its  obstinate  resolve.  It  is  under  these  conditions 
that  the  most  wonderful  power  of  fate  manifests  itself,  whose  greatness  knows  no 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs.” 

94.  “  Fate,  the  embodiment  of  all  miracles,  revived  through  the  power  of  the 
.Naga-daughter  the  slain  Pdrtha  at  the  town  of  Nanipura.” 

95.  “  The  Creator,  the  highest  of  rulers,  through  the  might  of  Krsna 

brought  to  life  Pariksit  who  had  been  burned  in  the  womb  of  his  mother  by  the 
weapon  of  Drona’s  son.” 

96.  “Who  else  but  fate  would  venture  to  bring  to  life  again  Kaca  whom  the 
Daityas  had  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  serpents  devoured  by  Tdrksya  ?  ” 

94-96.  For  the  stories  of  the  Mahabharata  by  Tarksya  Garuda,  see  note  i.  31.  Their  re- 
here  alluded  to,  see  Troyer’s  notes  and  ex-  surrection  brought  about  by  Jimutavahana  is 
tracts,  i.  pp.  405-414,  and  Mahdbh.  xiv.  lxxix.  the  subject  of  a  story  told  in  the  Kathasar. 
32  sqq. ;  I.  lxxvi.  18  sqq.  xii.  24  sqq. 

Regarding  the  destruction  of  the  serpents 
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97.  After  speaking  thus  he  stayed  at  that  very  place  in  his  anxiety  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  and  watched  the  skeleton. 

98.  Then  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  he  was  kept  awake  by  the 
thought  of  this  mystery,  Isdna  smelt  a  heavenly  perfume  of  incense. 

99-100.  On  hearing  a  terrific  noise  [produced]  by  the  ringing  of  many  bells 
struck  with  big  clappers  and  by  the  violent  beating  of  drums,  he  opened  the 
window  and  saw  on  the  burial  ground  witches  enveloped  by  a  halo  of  light. 

101.  Noting  their  concourse  and  that  the  skeleton  had  been  abstracted, 
I&dna  went  forth  to  the  burial  ground  trembling,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

102.  Hidden  behind  a  tree  he  then  saw  that  the  skeleton  had  been  placed  by 
the  troops  of  witches  in  the  midst  of  their  circle,  and  was  being  fitted  up  with 
all  its  limbs. 

103.  Intoxicated  by  drink,  they  had  felt  the  desire  for  sportive  enjoyment  of 
a  lover,  and  not  finding  a  [living]  man,  had  carried  off  that  skeleton. 

104.  Each  one  of  them  put  [upon  the  skeleton]  one  of  their  own  limbs,  and 
then  procuring  from  somewhere  a  m'embrum  virile,  they  quickly  completed  his  body. 

105.  Next  the  witches  attracted  by  magic  the  spirit  of  Samdhimati,  which 
was  still  roaming  about  without  having  entered  another  body,  and  put  it  into  that 
[body]. 

106.  Resembling  a  person  just  risen  from  sleep,  he  was  covered  by  them  with 
heavenly  ointments,  and  then  they  enjoyed  themselves  with  him,  as  the  master  of 
their  band,  to  their  full  desire. 

107.  Isdna  feared  with  terror  when  the  night  was  growing  short,  that  those 
goddesses  would  take  back  again  the  limbs  which  they  had  lent  him. 

108.  In  order  to  guard' these  [limbs],  he  resolutely  approached  that  place 
with  a  shout,  and  at  once  the  band  of  witches  disappeared. 

109.  Then  their  voice  was  heard  :  “  May  you  not  be  in  fear,  O  Isdna.  We 
miss  no  limb,  and  do  not  defraud  him  whom  we  have  chosen  as  our  lover.” 

110.  “He  who,  when  chosen  by  us,  was  joined  ( samdhita )  with  a  heavenly 
body,  will  be  known  on  earth  [by  the  name  of]  Samdhimat  and  on  account  of  his 
noble  character  as  Aryaraja.” 

111.  Then  Samdhimat,  who  wore  a  magnificent  dress  and  a  wreath,  and  was 


99-100.  The  term  ladanudanda,  which  I  take 
to  mean  a  ‘  bell-clapper,’  is  not  known  to  the 
dictionaries,  but  is  used  also  Jonar.  345  ;  for 
the  rare  V lad  see  vii.  927.  The  gloss  of  A3  is, 
perhaps,  intended  to  convey  the  same  sense, 
but  the  word  dntu  is  not  known  in  modern  Ks. 
The  Ks.  trav,  ‘  window,’  given  by  A2  gloss  in 
explanation  of  tamori,  is  now  quite  obsolete. 

103.  I  follow  in  the  translation  the  read¬ 


ing  mndyamadena  tdh,  quoted  by  A„  as  ‘  from 
another  manuscript,’  instead  of  the  madya- 
padevatdh  of  the  text.  L  mudyamadrva  tdh, 
with  the  common  mistake  of  ^  for  »T,  confirms 
the  v.l.  of  A2. 

106.  The  cakrandyaka  of  the  witches  is 
evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  ‘  Hexen- 
meister  ’  of  German  folklore  ;  comp,  yoyinind- 
yuka,  Jonar.  348. 
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adorned  with  heavenly  ornaments,  recovered  the  memory  of  his  past  and  reverently 
greeted  his  Guru. 

112.  Who  could  describe  the  feelings  of  Isdna  when  he  embraced  him  whom 
he  could  not  even  have  dreamt  of  recovering  ? 

113.  While  these  two  there  reflected  together  over  this  mundane  existence, 
vain  and  yet  wondrous,  their  discourse  flowed  on  brightly,  with  clear  judgment. 

114.  As  soon  as  the  citizens  had  somehow  learned  this  story,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  young  and  old  and  joined  by  the 
ministers. 

115.  The  doubt  which  arose. as  to  his  identity  owing  to  his  appearance  being 
different  from  the  former  one,  was  removed  when  in  conversation  he  addressed 
questions  to  all. 

116.  At  the  bidding  of  his  Guru  he  being  free  from  desires,  with  reluc¬ 
tance  consented  to  the  prayer  of  the  citizens  to  rule  the  country  which  had  no 
king. 

117.  Brahmans  conducted  him  resplendent  in  his  divine  appearance  close  to 
a  grove,  and  to  the  sound  of  music  made  him  take  the  bath  of  the  inauguration 
ceremony  ( abhiseha ). 

118.  He  did  not  require  to  be  instructed  'as  to  the  conduct  fit  for  a  new  king, 
but  reformed  all  procedure  from  his  knowledge  of  public  business. 

119.  In  right  royal  attire  and  accompanied  by  his  army  he  entered  the  city 
which  was  rendered  auspicious  by  the  blessings  uttered  by  the  citizens,  while  there 
poured  a  rain  of  parched  grains  from  its  mansions  [as  a  greeting], 

120.  While  he  who  was  free  from  passions,  occupied  the  great  throne,  no 
calamity  came  over  his  subjects  either  from  the  gods  or  from  men. 

121.  The  heart  of  this  [king]  who  had  pacified  [the  senses],  was  captivated  by 
the  forest-regions  with  their  beautiful  mountain  slopes  and  their  heights  round 
which  the  birds  never  cease  flying, — but  not  by  women. 

122.  Himself  scented  with  camphor  and  incense,  he  was  delighted  when 
touched  by  the  arms  of  hermits  which  bore  a  holy  fragrance  from  the  touch  of  the 
forest  flowers. 

123.  When  not  visiting  the  [shrines  of]  Bhutesa,  Vardkamdneka  and 
Vijayesa,  he  devoted  himself  day  by  day  entirely  to  his  royal  duties. 


Jayendba. 


Samdhimat 

(Aryabaja;. 


121.  The  words  srhgarahitavibhramah  and 
nitambinyo  can  also  be  taken  as  epithets  of 
women  ‘  possessed  of  coquetry  which  favours 
love  ’  and  ‘  kallipygian  ’ ;  comp,  the  gloss  of 
A3  on  the  first  word. 

122.  Camphor  is  used  for  purposes  of 
worship.  For  the  incense  ( dhupa )  used  in 


Kasmir,  the  dried  root  of  a  mountain  herb 
called  dup’f  (Jurinea  macrocephala)  supplies 
the  chief  ingredient. 

123.  For  the  sacred  sites  of  Bhutesa  and 
Vijayesa,  see  notes  i.  107  and  i.  38. — The 
shrine  of  S'iva  Vardhamanesa  is  supposed  by 
the  local  tradition  to  have  stood  on  the  right 
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124.  His  body  became  motionless  with  joy  when  touched  by  the  breezes 
which  had  passed  the  spray  of  the  water  [used]  for  the  washing  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  S'iva’s  shrines. 

125.  He  only  thought  he  had  seen  [the  Linga  of]  Vijayesvara  when  it  was 
cleaned  after  the  removal  of  the  [remains  of  the]  preceding  worship,  and  thus 
appeared  in  its  beauty  freed  from  the  surfeit  of  adornments. 

126.  To  him  who  hated  the  [music  of]  lutes,  the  noise  produced  by  the 
water  poured  from  pitchers  and  flowing  round  the  base  (pitha)  of  a  Linga,  was 
dear  even  in  his  sleep. 

127.  This  king’s  court  resembled  the  assembly  of  S'iva  end  was  adorned  by 
ascetics  who  carried  ashes,  rosaries  made  of  Eleocarpus  berries  and  knots  of  matted 
hair. 

128.  The  king  never  broke  his  vow  to  consecrate  daily  a  thousand  S'iva- 
lihgas. 

129.  When  once  through  an  error  this  had  not  been  accomplished,  his 
servants  prepared  a  thousand  Lingas  (sahasralingi)  by  carving  a  rock  all  around, 
[and  these  Lingas]  are  visible  to  this  day. 

130.  In  various  ponds  he  placed  lines  of  lotus-seeds  resembling  Lingas  in 
order  to  produce  lotus-flowers  for  [the  benefit  of]  his  religious  merit. 


bank  of  the  Vitasta  within  the  present 
Mahalla  Gatfpatyar  (Ganesghat)  of  S'rinagar 
City.  This  tradition  is  supported  by  the 
Vitastamahdtmya,  xvii.  27  sqq.,  which  men¬ 
tions  Vardhamanesa  in  close  proximity  to 
‘  Gapapati’s  Tirtha,’  i.e.  Gan“patyar.  About 
1888  the  Purohitas  of  this  quarter  erected 
near  the  Ghat  of  Mal“yar  a  new  temple  of 
modest  dimensions  in  honour  of  V ardhainanesa. 
The  ancient  Linga  placed  in  this  shrine  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  temple, 
and  was  obtained  from  a  mosque  close  by  in 
which  it  had  served  as  a  lamp-post.  The 
walls  of  this  mosque  are  built  with  ancient 
sculptured  slabs  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  old  Vardhamanesa 
temple. 

125.  Reference  is  made  here  to  the 
flowers,  pigments  and  other  offerings  with 
which  the  pious  zeal  of  the  worshippers 
usually  covers  the  sacred  images.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  previous  day’s  offerings  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  Linga  is  effected  in 
Kasmir  temples  regularly  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing. — Regarding  the  meaning  of  dffam- 
bara,  comp.  A.P.  W.,  s.v.  6,  and  below  viii. 
2726. 

126.  Compare  viii.  2398. 

128-129.  The  pious  practice  of  preparing 


and  consecrating  a  large  number  of  Lingas, 
frequently  exceeding  a  thousand,  in  a  single 
day  is  still  observed  by  some  Brahmans  of 
Kasmir  on  new  and  full  moon  days.  The 
Lingas  are  of  diminutive  size,  made  with  clay 
taken  from  the  foot  of  the  Takht  hill,  and 
are  thrown  into  the  river  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day. 

The  great  merit  which  religious  belief 
attaches  still  to  the  construction  of  large 
numbers  of  stone  Lingas,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  late  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh  in¬ 
tended  to  endow  his  new  temple  at  Wbar 
(IseSvara)  with  a  thousand  and  the  Ranavi- 
resvara  temple  at  Jammu  even  with  a  crore  of 
stone  Lifigas  of  all  sizes.  Many  of  these  are, 
however,  merely  linga-shaped  pebbles  brought 
from  the  Narmada  (see  ii.  131). 

A  rock  marked  by  natural  excrescences 
which  resemble  Lifigas  and  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  a  thousand,  is  pointed  out  under 
the  name  of  Sahasralingi  near  the  village  of 
Sil'gam  on  the  Lidar  in  the  Kh6v°rpor  Par- 
gana.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  local  tradition  connects  it  with 
the  story  of  Samdhimat. 

130.  The  seed-corns  of  the  lotus  resemble 
the  shape  of  Lingas,  and  have  in  Kasmir  a 
sacred  use  at  homas  and  for  rosaries. 
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131.  And  by  placing  at  various  places  numerous  S'iva-lingas  in  the  water  he 
gave  to  the  rivers  the  appearance  of  the  Narmada. 

132.  The  revenue  of  the  great  villages  which  he  gave  as  endowment  for  each 
Linga,  has  through  the  lapse  of  time  become  lost  now-a-days  to  the  Purohita- 
corporations  {par sad), 

133.  That  great  worshipper  of  S'iva  made  the  earth  great  by  [erecting]  great 
[religious]  buildings,  great  Lingas,  great  images  of  the  bull  [of  S'iva]  and  great 
Trisulas. 

134.  After  setting  up  at  the  burial  ground  where  his  body  had  been  joined 
together  ( samdhdna ),  the  [shrihe  of  S'iva]  Samdhisvara,  he  constructed  the  S'iva 
[shrine]  named  UeSvara  after  his  Guru  Isdna. 


Samdhimat 

(Abyabaja). 


131.  The  holy  Narmada  (Nerbada) 
supplies  the  linga-shaped  pebbles  ( bdnalihga ) 
which  are  used  in  Kasmir  as  in  other  parts 
of  India  for  purposes  of  worship ;  comp, 
vii.  186.  Lingas  placed  in  the  water  are 
found  to  this  day  at  numerous  Ghats  of 
S'rinagar  and  at  many  of  the  sacred  springs 
all  over  the  valley. 

132.  The  expression  par§ad  (comp,  note  i. 
87)  is  used  throughout  the  Rajat.  to  designate 
the  corporations,  formed  by  the  Purohitas  of 
individual  temples  and  Tirthas.  Their  mem¬ 
bers  are  called  parifadya,  also  parqada. 
Compare  v.  171,  466;  iv.  205;  vii.  13,  993, 
1106;  viii.  709, 773,  900-906,939,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  the  characteristic  passage  vii.  1082  sqq., 
which  shows  the  pariqadyas  of  a  temple  in 
common  ownership  of  its  property. 

Such  corporations  exist  to  this  day  at  all 
the  greater  KaSmirian  pilgrimage  places,  such 
as  the  Tirthas  of  S'arikadevi  on  the  Har®- 
parvat,  Jv&l&mukhi  at  Khruv,  Vij  ayes  vara, 
Anantan&ga,  Vern&g,  Tulamulya,  Kofitirtha 
(Var&hamula),  wherever  there  are  several 
families  of  resident  Purohitas.  The  latter 
(called  thanapati  in  K6.,  from  Skr.  sthanapati ; 
comp.  K.’s  sthanapalds,  viii.  811)  place  the  fees 
and  dak^ip&s  received  from  the  pilgrims  in  a 
common  fund  from  which  after  meeting  the 
expenses  on  temple  buildings,  etc.,  each  family 
receives  its  proper  share  according  to  a  fixed 
rate  of  participation.  Some  of  these  corpo¬ 
rations  receive  now  from  the  state  benefices 
in  kind  (rice)  which  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  of  partnership. 

This  system  evidently  applied  also  to  the 
land-grants  which  these  corporations  enjoyed 
in  old  times.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Samdhimat’s  alleged  endowments  the  position 
of  the  ‘  par^ads  ’  must  have  been  a  comfort¬ 
able  one  even  in  K.’s  time  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  frequent  references  made  to  their 


political  influence  during  the  later  reigns ; 
comp.  v.  465 ;  viii.  900  sqq. 

134.  The  position  of  Saindhisvara  is  un¬ 
known  ;  that  of  Isesvara  is  indicated  in  all 
probability  by  the  village  and  Tirtha  of 
Isobar,  situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
Dal,  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  Nishat  Bagh.  The 
name  Isobar  seems  a  contraction  of  an  older 
form  *Is?brdr,  represented  by  the  Isabhrddu  of 
the  gloss  of  A2.  The  latter  form  corresponds 
exactly  to  Isesvara,  bror  being  the  Ks.  deriva¬ 
tive  of  Skr.  bhattaraka, 1  god,’  and  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  isvara  (comp.  Vij'' bror:  Vijayesvara, 
and  for  the  parallel  use  of  the  fern,  brar  for 
Skr.  devi,  note  i.  35). 

Isobar  is  much  frequented  as  a  pilgrimage 
place  on  account  of  the  sacred  spring  Gupta - 
gahga ,  which  feeds  an  old  stone-lined  tank  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  Immediately  behind 
the  tank  lies  a  ruined  mound  some  30'  square 
and  about  8'  high ;  its  base  is  formed  by 
carved  stone  slabs  of  evident  antiquity.  This 
mound  is  believed  by  the  local  Purohitas  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  temple  built  by  King 
‘  Sandhiman.’  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  this  belief  is  based  on  a  genuine 
tradition,  or  merely  on  the  conjecture  of  some 
learned  visitors  of  the  Tirtha. 

The  M&hatmya  of  the  Tirtha  which  by 
several  indications  betrays  a  modern  origin, 
gives  to  the  village  the  narp.es  of  Isdlaya  and 
Isavihdra,  bror  being  mistaken  by  a  ‘  popular 
etymology  ’  for  vihdra  (!). 

The  new  temple  at  this  Tirtha,  begun  but 
not  completed  by  the  late  Maharaja,  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  note  ii.  129. 
Abu-l-Fazl  (ii.,  p.  361)  mentions  at  ‘  Ishaba- 
lari  ’  (probably  for  Ishabrari)  stone  temples 
round  a  sacred  spring.  To  the  spring  he  gives 
wrongly  the  name  of  ‘Suryasar,’  evidently 
confusing  it  with  the  neighbouring  Suresvari- 
tirtha. 
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Saaidhimat 

(Aryaraja). 


135.  By  [erecting]  at  every  spot  palaces  fitted  with  Mathas,  statues  of  gods 
and  Lingas,  he  gave  splendour  to  Theda,  Bhimadevi  and  other  localities. 

136.  This  wise  and  devout  [king]  alone  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  land  of 
Kasrnir,  which  is  rendered  holy  by  self-created  [objects  of  worship]  and  Tirthas. 

137.  The  king  bathing  in  the  water  of  the  mountain  torrents  passed  the 
spring  month  in  the  forest-regions,  over  the  festive  worship  of  Lingas  which 
were  formed  of  flowers. 

138.  And  the  most  delightful  Kasmlr  summer  which  is  not  to  be  found 
[elsewhere]  in  the  whole  world,  was  used  to  good  purpose  over  the  worship  of 
Lingas  formed  of  snow  in  the  regions  above  the  forests. 

139.  Reaching  the  banks  of  the  ponds  covered  on  all  sides  by  multitudes  of 
blooming  lotuses,  this  favourite  of  Fortune  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  S'iva. 

140.  The  autumn  he  enjoyed  in  worship  of  S'iva,  while  plunging  into  the 
lotus-ponds  which  the  rise  of  Agastya  had  rendered  free  from  infection. 

141.  The  nights  of  Magha  did  not  pass  fruitlessly  for  this  king,  who  [then] 
in  company  with  various  ascetics  celebrated  religious  festivals  connected  with 
wakes. 


The  site  of  Is“bar  was  at  an  earlier  period 
sacred  to  Suresvari ;  comp,  note  v.  37. 

135.  Theda  and  Bhimtidevi  are  identical 
with  the  modern  villages  of  Thid  and  Bran, 
both  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Dal. 
Thid  lies  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and 
orchards  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  Jyether 
(see  note  i.  124).  Abu-l-Fazl,  l.c.,  says  :  “  In 
the  village  of  Thid  is  a  delightful  spot  where 
seven  springs  unite  ;  around  them  are  stone 
buildings,  memorials  of  bygone  times.”  Of 
these  buildings  I  could  not  find  any  certain 
traces,  but  the  seven  springs  are  still  pointed 
out,  and  are  also  referred  to  in  Sahibram’s 
Tirthas.  as  ‘the  Saptapuskarinitirtha  at  the 
village  of  Theda  (sic).’  In  the  Haracar.,  iv. 
40  sqq.,  a  legend  is  told  connecting  these 
seven  springs  with  the  austerities  performed 
by  Parvati  at  the  neighbouring  Tirtha  of 
Bhimadevi. 

Proceeding  aboutone  andahalf  miles  further 
N.  along  the  lake  shore  we  reach  in  a  strath 
covered  with  fruit  trees  a  cluster  of  small 
villages  (Krur,  Dampor,  Manzagam,  Pohul) 
which  bear  jointly  the  name  of  Bran  (Vigne’s 
■  Bryn,’  Travels, ii.  p.  110;  map  ‘  Brain’).  The 
identification  of  Bran  with  Bhima[devi\  is 
supported  by  the  Nilamata,  1032,  which  men¬ 
tions  this  Tirtha  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Suresvari.  The  latter  Tirtha  lies  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  to  the  N.  on  the  ridge  of 
the  hill-range  above  Bran ;  see  note  v.  37. 


The  austerities  performed  at  Bhimadevi  by 
Parvati  are  referred  to  in  Haracar.  iv.  47  sq. 
The  Tirtha  of  Bhimadevi  is  no  longer  known, 
but  it  may  be  located  with  some  probability, 
at  the  fine  spring  issuing  from  the  hillside 
near  the  hamlet  of  Dampor,  at  a  spot  now 
marked  by  a  Muhammadan  shrine. 

136.  A  distinction  is  indicated  between 
‘  svayambhus  ’  and  Tirthas.  The  former  term 
is  used  for  natural  objects  of  worship  such  as 
linga-shaped  rocks,  springs  showing  special 
phenomena,  etc.,  the  latter  for  shrines  created 
by  man  or  sites  which  have  been  rendered  holy 
by  previous  acts  of  spiritual  merit  performed 
there ;  comp,  regarding  Svayaihbhu-lingas,  viii. 
2430. 

138.  By  vananta,  literally  ‘  the  limit  of  the 
forest,’  must  be  meant  the  alpine  valleys  and 
plateaus  lying  above  the  highest  limit  of 
forest  vegetation  (in  Kasrnir  circ.  10,000' 
above  the  sea-level),  where  the  snow  remains 
in  gullies  and  sheltered  places  till  late  into 
the  summer. — Regarding  the  worship  of 
a  linga-shaped  ice-block  in  the  cave  of 
Amarnath  see  note  i.  267. 

139.  The  lotus-flowers  are  in  full  bloom 
on  the  lakes  of  the  Valley  in  the  months  of 
Asadha  and  S'ravana. 

140.  The  rising  of  Agastya,  the  star  of 
Canopus,  in  the  month  of  Bhadrapada,  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  rainy  season 
which  renders  the  streams  impure  and  turbid. 


II.  157.] 
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142.  Making  thus  pious  use  of  the  royal  power  he  had  gained  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  he  passed  fifty  years  less  three. 

143.  As  wholly  addicted  to  quietism  he  did  not  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  his  subjects  became  then  disaffected. 

144.  When  they  looked  about  for  [another]  king  they  heard  that  there  lived 
of  Yudhisthirci’s  family  an  ambitious  and  eminent  prince. 

145.  The  king  of  Gandhdra  guarded  indeed  at  that  time  a  great-grandson  of 
Yudhi&thira,  called  Gopdditya,  with  a  view  to  vanquishing  the  king  of  Kasmir. 

146.  While  residing  there  without  obtaining  the  sovereignty  this  [prince] 
begot  in  due  course  a  son,  Meghavahana  by  name,  who  bore  marks  of  a  divine 
character. 

147.  By  the  advice  of  his  father  that  [youth]  went  to  the  land  of  the  king 
of  Pragjyotisa  who  was  descended  from  the  race  of  Visnu,  for  the  Svayamvara  of 
[that  king’s]  daughter. 

148.  There  in  the  presence  of  kings  he  received  from  the  princess  Amrtaprabha 
the  bridegroom’s  garland  while  the  parasol  of  Varuna  cast  its  shade  upon  him. 

149.  By  this  sign  the  people  knew  his  future  greatness  as  by  the  west  wind 
the  gathering  of  the  clouds. 

150.  Because  this  parasol,  which  King  Naraka  had  carried  away  from  Varuna, 
cast  its  shade  on  no  one  but  a  sovereign  of  the  whole  globe  {cakravartin). 

151.  When  he  returned  to  his  father  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  by  fortune, 
the  ministers  [of  Kasmir]  offered  to  him  the  land  which  was  fit  for  his  race. 

152.  Aryardja  knowing  that  his  throne  was  undermined  by  dissension,  made 
no  resistance  though  capable  of  it,  but  showed  himself  anxious  to  abandon  [the 
throne], 

153.  And  he  thought :  “  In  truth,  the  creator  of  the  beings  is  pleased  with 
me  as  he  is  preparing  to  remove  those  long-borne  hindrances  of  salvation.” 

154.  “Thanks  to  heaven  that  when  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished,  I  have 
not  been  beguiled  by  sleep,  like  the  wanderer  in  the  rainy  season  who  from  fatigue 
sinks  into  idle  rest.” 

155.  “  Thanks  to  heaven  that  abandoning  fortune  at  the  right  time,  like  a 
woman  who  has  become  indifferent,  I  escape  the  shame  of  a  forcible  expulsion.” 

156.  “  Thanks  to  heaven  that  though  I  have  long  acted  like  a  dancer  on  this 
regal  stage,  the  onlookers  have  not  even  at  the  end  lost  their  interest.” 

157.  “  Thanks  to  heaven  that  after  proclaiming  aloud  at  all  times  my 

147.  The  half-mythical  town  of  Pragjyotisa  pur.,  v.  pp.  88  sqq. ;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i. 
figures  in  the  Puranas  as  the  capital  of  Kama-  pp.  655  sq. 

rupa  or  Assam ;  for  the  legends  as  to  its  156.  For  A,  nirvyudhamapi  read  with  A5 
founder  Naraka,  a  son  of  Visnu,  comp.  Visnu-  L  nirvyudhavapi. 


Samuhimat 

(Artaraja). 


Samdhimat 

(Aryabaja). 
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contempt  of  fortune,  I  do  not  feel  fear  at  the  time  of  renunciation  like  a  braggart 
in  the  battle.” 

158.  Filled  with  such  thoughts  and  ready  to  renounce  every  thing,  the  king 
rejoiced  in  his  heart  like  the  beggar  who  builds  himself  kingdoms  in  his  thoughts. 

159.  The  next  day,  after  collecting  all  his  subjects  in  an  assembly,  he 
delivered  to  them  the  government  like  a  well-guarded  trust. 

160.  And  after  he  had  once  abandoned  it  of  his  own  account,  nobody  was 
able  even  by  entreaties  to  induce  him  to  resume  it,  [as  little]  as  a  snake  [can  be  got 
to  resume]  its  [ca3t-off]  skin. 

161.  Then  taking  with  him  the  Lihga  which  he  used  at  his  worship,  the 
king,  dressed  in  spotless  clothes  and  bareheaded,  set  out  on  foot  towards  the  north. 

162.  Weeping  noiselessly,  the  citizens  followed  the  path  of  their  lord,  who 
proceeded  with  his  eyes  turned  downwards  and  observing  a  strict  silence. 

163.  After  he  had  passed  on  for  one  gavyiiti  he  sat  down  under  a  tree  and 
bade  with  gentle  words  each  one  of  those  [who  had  followed  him]  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  to  return. 

164.  Whenever  he  stopped  on  the  path  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  he  was 
seen  to  dismiss  people  and  to  ascend  subsequently  with  a  reduced  following, — -just 
as  a  river  when,  after  filling  the  deep-lying  places,  it  rises  and  passes  over  its 
proper  bed,  is  followed  [there  only]  by  small  quantities  of  water. 

165.  Stopping  his  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  he  dismissed  from  his  side 
with  kindly  greetings  the  numberless  people  who,  overcome  by  grief,  shed  tears 
and  uttered  faltering  words.  Then  he  penetrated  into  the  forest,  the  cave-dwellings 
of  which  were  illuminated  by  the  light  issuing  from  the  jewels  in  the  diadems  of 
those  many  saintly  wanderers  who  had  been  sent  to  sleep  [there]  by  the  rustling 
of  the  breeze  catching  in  their  birchbark-clothes. 

166.  Then  when  the  day  was  spent,  he  made  himself  a  resting-place  under  a 
tree  on  the  bank  of  a  forest  pool,  where  he  had  water  poured  into  the  hollow 
of  vessels  formed  of  leaves,  and  a  high  couch  made  up  from  twigs  of  holy  trees. 

167.  The  near  mountains  within  view — on  whose  peaks  there  rested  bright 
light,  whose  shaded  slopes  were  coloured  by  verdant  grass,  and  under  whose 
jasmine  trees,  flowering  with  white  blossoms,  the  cowherdesses  slept  together, — 

159.  For  saihnipatya  read  with  L  sarhni-  the  above  allusion  to  cave-dwellings  with 
patya.  the  small  cave-temple  at  the  locality  now 

pratyarpayat  for  which  Durg&pr.  pro-  called  Bum?zu ;  comp,  note  vi.  178.  There  is 
poses  *pratyarpayat,  may  be  taken  as  an  nothing  in  the  text  to  justify  this  interpreta- 
augmentless  form  like  prodghosayams  i.  285.  tion. 

164.  The  mass  of  the  water  flows  down-  166.  The  putakaghafodara  corresponds  to 
wards  even  when  the  river  in  flood  oversteps  the  pufakais  cafasikrtaih  of  i.  213. 

its  banks.  167.  The  conjectural  reading  of  Ed., 

165.  The  gloss  of  A4  bhomajovo,  connects  vanapalavenu0 ,  is  actually  found  in  L. 
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brought  sleep  to  the  tired  [wanderer]  by  their  noises,  which  proceeded  both  from 
the  water  of  the  torrents  and  the  music  of  the  flutes  [played]  by  the  herdsmen  of 
the  forests. 

168.  Eager  to  move  on,  he  knew  that  the  night  had  vanished  [when  he 
heard]  on  all  sides  the  cries  of  the  crane  and  the  roars  of  the  wild  elephants, 
which  resembled  the  noise  of  drums. 

169.  Next  day,  after  having  performed  his  morning  devotion  according  to 
the  proper  rite,  and  having  thrown  off  sleep  [by  a  bath]  in  the  neighbouring 
lotus-pond,  the  lord  of  the  land  reached  the  Tirtha  of  Bhutabhartr  (Bhiitelsvara) 
with  its  familiar  Sodara  spring,  situated  near  Nandlsa. 

170.  While  he  stood,  there  at  Nandiksetra  before  the  lord  of  the  three 
worlds  (S'iva),  he  attained  the  condition  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to 
reach.  Smiling,  as  it  were,  in  his  ashes,  having  his  hair  bound  in  a  well-arranged 
knot,  carrying  a  rosary,  and  adorned  with  [strings  of]  Eleocarpus  berries  ( rudrdksa ), 
he  was  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  aged  Munis. 

171.  When  he  went  about  to  beg  [his  food],  he  was  welcomed  with  much 
respect  as  a  follower  of  the  observances  ordained  by  S'iva,  and  the  wives  of  the 
ascetics  vied  eagerly  in  every  hermitage  to  give  him  alms.  As  [however]  the 
trees  filled  his  begging-bowl  in  abundance  with  pure  fruits  and  blossoms,  he  who 
deserved  to  be  honoured,  was  not,  even  when  practising  the  law  of  mendicancy,  put 
to  the  humiliation  of  begging  from  others. 


Samdhimat 

(Ahyaraja). 


Thus  ends  the  Second  Taranga  of  the  Bajataraiiginl,  composed  by  Kalhana,  the  son 
of  the  illustrious  minister  of  Kasmlr,  Lord  Canpaka. 


188.  The  description  of  the  mendicant- 
king’s  journey  to  the  Tirtha  of  Bhiitesvara 
follows  closely  the  conventional  lines  of  the 
vanavarnana  in  the  classical  Kavyas.  Hence 
the  mention  made  in  it  of  wild  elephants  need 
not  surprise.  The  reading  vanakari0  of  A,  is 
confirmed  by  L.  vanahari0,  the  v.l.  of  A3,  could 
not  well  be  explained  as  referring  to  lions  or 
monkeys,  as  in  either  case  the  addition  of  the 
term  vana  would  be  meaningless. 

109.  The  sites  of  the  Bhutesvara  Tirtha 
with  the  Sodara  spring  and  of  Nandisa  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  notes  i.  107,  123, 
36.  The  king’s  previous  visits  to  Bhutesa  are 


alluded  to  in  ii.  123.  Divide  in  text  °Soda- 
rdmbu  tirtham. 

170.  The  white  colour  of  the  ashes  with 
which  the  king  has  covered  himself  after  the 
fashion  of  ascetics,  is  compared  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  teeth  shown  in  smiling. 

Colophon.  After  the  colophon  A  and  L  give 
the  following  verse  :  “  In  this  second  Taranga 
six  kings  of  well-known  excellence  have  been 
treated  [who  ruled]  during  two  hundred  years 
less  eight.”  The  aggregate  duration  of  the 
reigns  here  indicated  agrees  with  the  lengths 
of  the  individual  reigns  as  stated  in  the 
text. 


THIRD  BOOK. 


1.  May  S'iva  protect  you  who  in  his  form  [of  Ardhanarisvara]  composed  of 
two  halves  (a  male  and  a  female  one)  gives  these  replies  [to  Parvati’s  words]  : 

“  Cast  off  the  elephant  hide  ” — “  In  the  cavity  of  his  frontal  protuberances  are 
pearls  which  are  fit  [to  adorn]  the  front  of  your  breasts  ”  ;  “  What  is  the  use  of  the 
fire  on  your  forehead  ?  ” — “  From  there  may  be  taken  collyrium  for  your  eyes,” — 
and  who  even,  if  objection  were  raised  by  his  beloved  to  the  snake,  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  an  answer. 

2.  Then  the  subjects,  guided  by  the  ministers,  proceeded  to  the  land  of 
Gandhara  and  brought  Meghavdhana,  whose  fame  shone  afar. 

3.  Subsequently  the  people  learned  the  love  of  mankind  [which  lived]  in 
this  king,  who  was  attached  to  his  subjects,  as  [one  learns  the  colour  of]  pure 
linen  after  washing  it. 

4.  This  high-minded  [ruler]  once  more  surpassed  the  doings  even  of  those 
comforters  of  the  beings,  the  Bodhisattvas,  by  his  noble  acts. 

5.  At  his  very  inauguration  the  officials,  who  had  received  an  order  [to  this 
effect],  proclaimed  everywhere  by  the  beating  of  drums  the  law  against  the 
killing  [of  living  creatures]. 

6.  This  virtuous  [king],  after  he  had  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  living 
beings  in  his  country,  helped  the  butchers  and  others  to  a  sinless  livelihood  [by 
grants]  from  his  pwn  treasury. 

7.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  who  hated  killing  like  a  Jina,  the  [effigy  of  an] 
animal  in  ghee  was  used  at  the  sacrifice  ( kratn )  and  one  in  pastry  at  the 
‘  offering  to  the  spirits  ’  (bhutabali) . 

8.  He,  the  founder  of  Mayustagrama,  established  the  Agrahara  called 
Meghavana ,  and  further  the  Meghamcitha,  rich  in  religious  merit. 


1.  The  Mahgala  is  addressed  to  S'iva  Ar¬ 
dhanarisvara  (see  note  i.  2),  and  represents  him 
as  answering  questions  raised  by  his  consort 
regarding  his  costume.  S'iva  wears  the 
elephant’s  skin  round  his  shoulders,  on  his 
forehead  a  third  eye  made  of  fire,  and  round 
his  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body  snakes. 

7.  By  kratu  are  meant  religious  sacrifices 


in  general,  by  bhutabali  the  oblation  to  the 
spirits,  as  prescribed  among  the  pahca 
yajhah  of  the  Puranas  and  Smptis.  Repre¬ 
sentations  of  a  pasu  in  pastry  are  still 
used  at  certain  rites  of  the  Kasmirian 
S'aivaSi 

8.  None  of  these  three  localities  is  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere. 
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9.  His  queen  Amrtaprabhd  caused  a  lofty  Vihara  called  Amrtabhavana  to  be 
constructed  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  Bhiksus. 

10.  The  spiritual  guide  {guru)  of  her  father,  who  had  come  from  a  foreign 
country  called  Loh,  and  who  in  the  language  of  that  [country]  was  designated  as 
Stunpa,  built  the  Stupa  [called  that  of]  Lo-stonpd. 

11.  Yukadevi,  [another]  wife  of  the  king,  who  was  eager  to  compete  with  her 
rivals,  built  at  Nadavana  a  Vihara  of  wonderful  appearance. 


9.  In  my  Notes  on  Ou-k’ong,  pp.  9  sqq.,  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  Vihara  of  Amrta¬ 
bhavana  is  identical  with  the  ‘  monastery  of 
N go-mi-t' o-p' o-wan  ’  mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim.  The  name  intended  by  Ou-k'ong’s 
transcription  is  Amitabhavana  or  Amita- 
bhavana,  which  again  can  be  shown  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  Prakrit  form  of  the  name,  *Am'ta- 
bhavana  or  *  Amitabhavana.  This  Prakrit  form 
is  exactly  the  one  which  we  have  to  assume  as 
an  intermediary  stage  between  the  Skr. 
Amrtabhavana  and  its  modern  Ks.  derivative 
lntabavan.  The  latter  is  actually  found  as 
the  nartie  of  a  small  village  situated  about 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  S'rinagar,  close  to 
the  suburb  of  Vicar  Nag. 

Skr.  amrta  at  the  commencement  of  com¬ 
pounds  is  regularly  represented  in  KS.  by 
anta,  derived  under  the  influence  of  the 
stress-accents  (dmrta  >  *dm’ta  >  *dmta  > 
*anta  >  anta) ;  for  full  evidence  as  to  the  pho¬ 
netic  laws  underlying  this  process  of  conver¬ 
sion,  see  the  paper  above  quoted. 

When  visiting  Antabavan  in  June,  1895,  I 
found  in  the  open  ground  between  it  and  the 
canal  called  Lach?m-kul  (Lak^mikulya)  a 
ruined  site  which  would  well  correspond  to 
the  remains  of  a  Vihara.  Round  a  solid  mound 
of  about  20'  height  whose  form  and  con¬ 
struction  distinctly  resembles  that  of  a  Stupa, 
there  can  be  traced  a  square  enclosure  marked 
by  large  slabs  yet  in  situ.  About  30  yards  to 
the  E.  lies  a  tank-like  depression  which  has 
retained  parts  of  a  massive  and  ancient 
enclosing  wall.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
the  villagers,  many  large  carved  blocks  of 
stone  have  been  removed  from  this  site  for 
temples  and  other  buildings  constructed 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  Maharaja. 

The  meaning  ‘foreign’  is  indicated  for  the 
term  desya  by  its  use  in  the  next  line  and 
by  the  analogous  use  of  the  word  daisika  in 
several  passages  of  the  Rajat.,  as  shown  in 
note  vi.  303.  The  daisikas  of  the  last  named 
passage  who  are  contrasted  with  the  Kasmiri- 
ans,  correspond  exactly  to  the  desya  Bhiksus  of 
our  line.  The  interpretation  here  assumed 
for  daisika  is  supported  by  Jonaraja’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  Srikanthac.  xxv.  102.  The  mean¬ 


ing  ‘  foreign  ’  is  likely  to  have  developed  in  the 
case  of  both  words  from  that  of  ‘  local  ’  or 
‘  provincial  ’ ;  comp.  N.P.  W.,  s.v.  desya.  The 
correct  rendering  of  desya  has  already  been 
given  in  Prof.  Buhler’s  translation  of  the 
next  verse. 

10.  Mention  has  been  made  already  in 
Prof.  Buhler’s  Report,  p.  27,  of  P.  Govind 
Kaul’s  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  identity  of 
Loh,  with  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh.  He 
“  had  found  by  inquiries  among  his  friends 
who  were  serving  in  Leh,  that  stunpa  was 
actually  a  Tibetan  word.” 

A  reference  to  Jaschke’s  Tibetan-English 
Dictionary,  p.  224,  shows  in  fact  that  st6n-pa 
is  a  word  of  common  use  in  the  meaning  of 
‘teacher.’  Rrom  the  expression  used  by  K. 
{stunpa  tadbhdqayd  prokto),  it  is  clear  that  K. 
knew  the  Tibetan  term  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
‘  Guru  ’  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a 
proper  name. 

The  exact  reproduction  of  the  Tibetan  word 
we  have  in  Lo-stonpd,  where  the  first  part  Lo 
shows  the  local  name  Loh,  with  the  omission 
of  the  visarga  which  is  optional  before  an 
initial  st.  The  form  Stunpa  shows  a  less 
accurate  transcription,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  sounds  o  and  u  are 
almost  identical  in  Ks.  pronunciation  and 
hence  often  confused  in  Kasmir  Sanskrit 
MSS,  .;  see  Report ,  pp.  25. sq. 

I  am  unable  to  find  equally  convincing 
evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  names  Loh, 
and  Leh.  The  name  of  the  Ladakh  capital  is 
written  Sle  in  Tibetan  (Jaschke,  p.  586),  but 
now  actually  pronounced  Le.  In  view  of  the 
difference  between  these  forms  and  K.’s  Loh, 
it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  we 
have  not  in  the  latter  the  name  of  some  other 
Tibetan  territory. 

It  is  curious  that  K.  should  have  placed  the 
home  of  Queen  Amptaprabha  in  Pragjyotisa, 
while  at  the  same  time  reproducing  the  tra¬ 
dition  as  to  the  Tibetan  origin  of  her  father’s 
Guru. 

For  desaikadesa0  of  A,  read  desyaikadesa0 
as  corrected  in  A  and  also  found  in  L  ;  comp, 
preceding  note. 

11.  By  Nadavana  may,  perhaps,  be  meant 
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12.  In  one  half  of  it  she  placed  those  Bhiksus  whose  conduct  conformed  to 
the  precepts,  and  in  the  [other]  half  those  who  being  in  possession  of  wives, 
children,  cattle  and  property,  deserved  blame  for  their  life  as  householders. 

13.  Then  another  wife  of  the  king,  called  Indradevi,  built  a  Yihara  [named] 
Indr adevlbhav ana,  together  with  a  quadrangle  [and  also  built]  a  Stupa. 

14.  Many  Yiharas  of  renown  were  built  by  other  queens  of  his,  such  as 
Khddand  and  Sammd,  under  their  own  names. 

15.  The  reign  of  this  ruler,  though  he  lived  in  more  recent  times,  was 
rendered  wonderful  by  events  which  surpassed  the  stories  of  the  first  kings. 

16.  Once  when  the  king  was  taking  recreation  in  the  open,  he  heard  from 
afar  loud  cries  raised  by  people  in  fright :  “  A  thief,  a  thief  here.” 

17.  “Who  [is  that],  who  is  there?  Let  the  thief  be  bound!  ”  When  the 
king  in  anger  spoke  thus,  the  loud  cries  for  help  ceased,  but  no  thief  could  be 
discovered. 

18.  Again,  two  or  three  days  later  when  he  was  going  out,  two  or  three 
women  of  divine  appearance  presented  themselves  before  him  praying  for  safety. 

19.  When  the  compassionate  [king]  had  stopped  his  horse  and  had  promised 
[to  listen  to]  their  request,  they  with  their  folded  hands  raised  to  the  parting  of 
their  hair  spoke  thus  : 

20.  “  While  you  of  divine  power  rule  the  earth,  who  could,  indeed,  0  you 
embodiment  of  mercy,  be  in  fear  of  any  one  else  ?  ” 

21-24.  “  When  our  husbands,  the  Ndgas,  were  once  covering  the  sky  in  the 


the  present  quarter  of  Narvor  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  S'rinagar,  between 
Sangin-darwaza  and  the  Idgah.  The  modern 
name  goes  clearly  back  to  a  form  *Nadavdfa. 
In  this  form  -vd\a  (or  va(aka)  1  garden  ’  might 
correspond  to  -vana  of  K.’s  name,  -vor  or  its 
feminine  form  -vdr'  (<Skr.  vdftkd)  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  at  the  end  of  Kasmir  local 
names;  comp,  notes  on  Bhuk§iravdtikd,  i. 
342;  Majanavafikd,  viii.  766;  Bahyavafikd,  vii. 
1653. 

Narvor  shows  like  most  parts  of  S'rinagar 
in  its  cemeteries  and  Ziarats  ample  remains 
of  ancient  buildings.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  identify  any  of  these  from  the  remains  found 
overground. 

12.  The  text,  as  found  in  A  and  L,  is  in  at 
least  one  place  corrupt.  For  sastriputrapasu- 
striyuh,  which  gives  no  sense,  we  have  to 
emend,  with  Durgapr.  °pasusriyah.  The 
translation  of  the  curious  expressions  used 
for  the.  designation  of  the  two  classes  of 
Bhiksus,  sikqdcardh  and  ydrhasthyayarhyah,  is 
not  certain. 

With  K.’s  notice  of  married  Bhiksus  may 


bo  compared  what  Hodgson,  Essays  of  the 
Lanyuayes,  etc.,  of  Nepal  and  Tibet ,  p.  62, 
says  of  modern  Buddhist  practices  in  Nepal : 
“  All  the  Nepalese  Buddhists  are  married 
men  who  pursue  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  seldom  think  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
religion.”  I  owe  the  reference  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  passage  to  my  friend,  M.  A.  Foucher. 

13.  The  Indradevibhavana  Vihdra  is  men¬ 
tioned  again  in  the  account  of  the  troubles 
following  Bhiksacara’s  usurpation,  viii.  1172. 
From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
been  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the 
present  S'rinagar,  probably  close  to  the 
quarter  of  Kdthiil ,  the  Kdsfhila  of  viii.  1169. 

14.  The  position  of  the  Vihara  called  after 
the  two  queens  here  named  cannot  be  traced 
with  certainty.  The  name  of  *Khadanavi- 
hara  may  possibly  be  preserved  in  that  of  the 
village  of  Khdd“tiiydr,  about  four  miles  below 
Var&hamula  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yitastft. 
In  the  Vitastdmahdtmya,  xix.  60  sqq.,  the 
name  of  this  locality  is  given  as  Khadand- 
Jicira. 

21-24.  Regarding  the  belief  in  Nagas 
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form  of  clouds,  tlie  peasants,  who  were  afraid  of  a  sudden  hail-shower  and  Meghavahana. 

who  were  agitated  in  their  minds  by  watching  the  rich  ripe  crop  of  rice,  made 

them,  0  Lord,  cunningly  the  object  of  your  violent  anger.  When  Your  Majesty, 

hearing  the  cry  of  the  distressed  :  ‘  A  thief,  a  thief,’  had  angrily  ordered  their 

detention,  then  on  your  mere  command  they  fell  down  bound  in  fetters.  May  you 

now  have  pity  on  us  and  show  mercy  to  them !  ” 

25.  Having  heard  this,  the  king  smiled  and  said,  with  his  face  brightened  by 
kindliness :  “  Let  all  the  Ndgas  be  freed  from  their  fetters.” 

26.  Upon  this  order  of  the  king  the  Ndgas  shook  off  their  fetters,  and  after 
bowing  down  before  his  feel  quickly  departed  with  their  families. 

27.  Then  he  who  was  sincere  in  the  observance  of  the  sacred  law,  went  forth  Tlie  kiu<?’8  Digrijaya- 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world  so  that  he  might  impose  upon  the  [other]  kings  his 

prohibition  against  the  killing  [of  living  beings]. 

28.  His  ambition  for  conquest,  in  which  valour  was  laudably  [coupled]  with 
care  for  keeping  the  people  free  from  fear,  deserved  to  be  envied  even  by  a  Jina. 

29.  After  he  had  made  the  kings  whom  his  prowess  had  vanquished,  take  the 
vow  of  abstention  from  slaughter,  the  blameless  [king]  arrived  near  the  lord  of  the 
waters  (Varuna). 

30.  While  his  army  was  resting  there  comfortably  in  the  shade  of  the  palm 
groves,  for  a  short  time  he  thought  in  his  mind  over  a  device  to  reach  the  other 
terrestrial  isles  ( dvipa ). 

31.  Then  he  heard  from  near  a  wood  on  the  shore  a  distressed  person’s  cry  for  Story  of  Varava, 
help:  “Even  under  Meghavdhana’s  rule  I  have  been  slain.” 

32.  As  if  he  had  been  struck  in  his  heart  by  an  arrow  of  heated  iron,  he 
quickly  moved  to  that  spot  accompanied  by  his  royal  parasol. 

33.  Then  he  saw  before  a  temple  of  Candika  (Durga)  a  man  with  his  face 
turned  downwards  who  was  being  killed  by  some  barbarian  troop-leader. 

34.  “  Shame  upon  you  for  this  misdeed,  you  senseless  person !  ”  When  thus 
threatened  by  the  king,  the  barbarian  in  terror  communicated  to  him  the  following : 

35.  “  My  little  son  here,  0  king,  hurt  by  disease  is  on  the  point  of  dying. 

This  deed,  the  deities  have  declared,  would  bring  him  some  small  relief.” 

36.  “  If  this  [propitiatory]  sacrifice  is  prevented,  he  dies  on  the  spot,  and 
know  you  that  the  whole  band  of  his  relatives  lives  only  while  he  lives.” 

37.  “  You  protect,  0  Lord,  a  friendless  man  brought  from  the  depth  of  the 


taking  the  form  of  clouds  and  producing  hail, 
compare  note  i.  239. 

The  combination  of  these  four  verses  into 
a  syntactical  unit  is  marked  in  the  MSS.  by 
the  word  cakkalaka.  The  latter  is  apparently 
formed  in  analogy  of  the  terms  yuyalaka  and 


tilaJca,  and  is  explained  in  the  Samanvayadis 
of  Rajdnaka  Chuddaka  (see  MS.  deposited  by 
me  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna). 

28.  L  supplies  here  the  correct  reading 
jinasydpi  for  the  meaningless  janasyapi  of  A 
and  the  Edd. 
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forest.  Why  do  you  take  no  heed  of  this  child  with  whom  many  persons  are 
connected  ?  ” 

38.  Then  the  high-minded  [king],  distressed  by  these  words  of  the  barbarian 
and  the  terrified  look  of  the  victim,  spoke  thus  : 

39.  “  0  Eirata,  do  not  be  despondent.  I  myself  save  your  son  who  has  many 
relations,  as  well  as  this  victim,  who  is  without  relatives.” 

40.  “  I  make  my  own  body  an  offering  to  Candika.  Strike  boldly  at  me. 
May  these  two  persons  live  !  ” 

41.  Thereupon  the  barbarian  who  was  astonished  by  the  nobility  of  soul 
[shown]  by  that  [king]  of  wonderful  mental  courage,  and  who  felt  thrilled,  thus 
addressed  him  : 

42.  “  0  Lord  of  the  earth,  while  you  strive  after  too  great  compassion,  some 
kind  of  mental  error  arises  in  your  heart.” 

43.  “  Why  do  you  show  disregard  for  that  body  [of  yours],  which  ought  to  be 
protected  without  hesitation  even  at  the  cost  of  [all]  lives  in  the  three  worlds,  and 
which  is  destined  to  enjoy  the  earth  in  happiness?  ” 

44.  “  In  their  thirst  for  life,  kings  regard  neither  honour  nor  fame  nor  riches 
nor  wives  nor  relations  nor  the  law  nor  children.” 

45.  “  Therefore,  0  protector  of  your  subjects,  show  favour,  do  not  take  pity 
on  this  victim.  While  you  live,  may  this  child  and  these  [your]  subjects  also  live  !  ” 

46.  Then  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  eager  to  sacrifice  himself  and  paying  worship 
to  Camunda,  as  it  were,  with  his  brilliant  teeth  which  glistened  as  [if  they  were] 
an  oblaition  ( argha ),  spoke  thus  : 

47.  “What  concern  have  you,  forest-dwellers,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
nectar  of  righteous  conduct  ?  Those  who  live  in  the  deserts,  know  not  the  delight 
of  bathing  in  the  Ganga.” 

48.  “  You  go  too  far,  0  fool,  in  your  obstinate  endeavour  to  frustrate  my 
desire  of  buying  imperishable  fame  with  this  body,  which  is  sure  to  decay.” 

49.  “  Speak  not  another  word.  But  if  you  should  feel  [too  much]  pity  to 
strike  [yourself],  why,  cannot  my  own  sword  effect  the  purpose  ?  ” 

50.  Eager  to  offer  up  his  body,  he  drew  himself  his  sword  after  these  words  to 
cut  off  his  head. 

51.  As  he  was  about  to  strike,  his  head  was  covered  with  divine  flowers  and 
his  arm  held  back  by  one  of  divine  form. 

52.  Then  in  this  state  he  saw  before  himself  a  person  of  heavenly  appear¬ 
ance,  but  neither  Candika  nor  the  victim  nor  the  Eirata  nor  the  boy. 

53.  Thereupon  the  divine  person  spoke  to  him  :  “0  you  who  are  like  the 
moon  of  the  middle  (terrestrial)  world,  and  the  embodiment  of  compassion,  know  that 
I  am  Varuna  who  has  been  subdued  by  [your]  courage.” 
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54.  “The  parasol  which  to-day  is  by  your  side,  was  in  old  times  carried 
away  from  my  town  by  the  father  of  your  father-in-law,  the  very  powerful 
Bhauma.” 

55.  “Without  this,  the  sing'le  ornament  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  which  [acts]  like  a  great  power,  fatal  calamities  [arise]  everywhere  for  our 
citizens.” 

56.  “Wishing  to  possess  myself  of  it,  I  have  employed  such  deception  in 
order  to  test  your  nobility  of  mind,  0  you  compassionate  one.” 

57.  “  By  abstention  from  killing  you  seem  to  perform  an  expiatory  rite 
( prdya§citta )  for  the  sin  of  your  predecessor  Vasukula’s  son  (Mihirakula)  who 
deprived  the  creatures  of  their  lives.” 

58-61.  “  0  wonder  that  in  one  great  race  was  seen  the  birth  of  two  [such 

kings],  of  that  ‘  slayer  of  three  crores  ’  ( trikotihantr )  and  of  you,  a  ruler  who  has 
renounced  killing.  In  that  race,  accustomed  to  rule  the  earth,  these  two  produce 
terror  and  delight,  just  as  in  the  body  of  S'esa  which  is  accustomed  to  bear  the 
earth,  the  poison  he  spits  out,  and  the  mass  of  jewels  [he  bears]  in  his  hood,  [pro¬ 
duce  terror  and  delight].  In  that  race  which  has  penetrated  all  regions  by  its  glory, 
these  two  bring  darkness  and  light,  just  as  in  the  fire  which  penetrates  into  all 
directions  with  its  blaze,  the  mass  of  smoke  and  the  shooting  flame  [bring  dark¬ 
ness  and  light].  In  that  race  which  has  held  under  its  sway  an  array  of  brilliant 
[princes],  these  two  bring  about  exhaustion  and  refreshment,  just  a3  on  a  day 
obscured  by  the  clouds  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  hidden, 
the  fierce  heat  and  the  downpour  [bring  about  exhaustion  and  refreshment].” 

62.  When  the  ruler  of  the  sea-animals  (Varuna)  had  spoken  thus,  the 
sovereign  reverently  and  with  folded  hands  paid  worship  to  him  with  a  hymn 
of  praise  and  the  parasol  [as  an  offering], 

63.  And  when  Varuna  had  graciously  accepted  the  parasol,  the  most  virtuous 
lord  of  the  earth  thus  addressed  him  : 

64.  “  Wishing  trees  and  virtuous  men  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed  together. 
Because  the  first  give  their  fruit  to  the  needy  [only]  if  requested,  the  latter  of  their 
own  accord.” 

65.  “  How  could  that  parasol  become  the  means  of  purchasing  for  us  religious 
merit,  if  you  were  not  asked  to  help  the  distressed  ?  ” 

64.  Bhauma  is  another  name  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  ‘hell’  does  not  appear 
Daitya  Naraka  mentioned  in  ii.  150;  comp,  appropriate,  as  neither  Varuna’s  world  nor 
the  passages  quoted  in  P.  W.,  s.v.  Pr&gjyoti§ia  could  be  said  to  belong  to  it. 

66.  Rasatala  must  be  taken  here  in  the  68-61.  As  the  compounds  describing  the 
sense  of  a  compound  of  rasa,  ‘  earth,’  and  royal  race  have  a  double  meaning,  it  has  been 
tala,  as  in  the  passage  of  the  Subh&jitaratna-  necessary  to  give  above  a  paraphrase  of  these 
kara,  quoted  in  N.P.  W.,  s.v.  Rasatala  in  its  verses. 


Meghavahana. 


Meohavahana. 


Conquest  of  Lanka. 


78  RAJATARANGINl.  [III.  68. 

66.  “  A  liberal  giver  should  show  full  kindness  to  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty.  Also  the  tree  gives  his  fruit  while  refreshing  by  his  shade.” 

67.  “  Thus  stimulated  by  the  munificent  bounty  [already]  accorded,  I  ask 
you,  0  worshipful  one,  [to  grant  me  yet]  some  other  wish.” 

68.  “  Through  your  favour  the  whole  earth  has  been  subjected  [by  me].  But 
let  me  [now]  be  informed  of  some  device  for  crossing  the  water  so  that  I  may 
conquer  the  islands.” 

69.  Upon  this  prayer  the  lord  of  the  waters  spoke  to  the  protector 
of  the  earth :  “  When  you  desire  to  cross  I  will  make  the  water  of  the  ocean 
rigid.” 

70.  Upon  the  king’s  reply  :  “  Great  is  this  [your]  favour,”  the  worshipful 
Varuna  disappeared  together  with  the  parasol. 

71.  On  the  following  day  he  crossed  over  the  sea  whose  agitation  had  been 
turned  into  rigidity  by  supernatural  power,  traversing  the  water  in  a  straight  line 
with  his  troops  smiling  in  astonishment. 

72.  He,  a  mine  of  precious  virtues  ( gunaratnakara ),  then  ascended  with  his 
forces  that  diadem  of  the  ocean  ( ratnakara )  Mount  Rohana,  which  contains  mines  of 
manifold  precious  gems  ( nanaratnakara ). 

73.  While  his  army  rested  there  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  groves,  Vibhlsana, 
the  king  of  Lanka,  approached  him  in  friendship. 

74.  Brilliant  was  the  meeting  of  the  kings  of  men  and  demons;  the  first 
hasty  exchange  of  words  between  the  two  could  not  be  heard  on  account  of  the 
loud  praises  of  the  bards. 

75.  Then  the  ruler  of  the  demons  (Vibhlsana)  took  that  ornament  of  the 
earth  (Meghavahana)  to  Lanka,  and  waited  upon  him  with  those  riches  which  are 
easily  obtained  by  the  immortals. 

76.  The  name  ‘ pi§ita§ a*  ( ‘  flesh-devourer  ’)  which  [so  far]  had  been  an  appro¬ 
priate  one  for  the  demons,  then  became  on  their  accepting  his  commandment  a  term 
of  conventional  application  ( rudhi§abda ). 

77.  The  lord  of  the  demons  presented  to  him  banners  which  on  their  tops 
were  decorated  with  representations  of  demons’  heads  indicating  their  permanent 
obedience. 

78.  These  [banners]  which  are  known  as  the  ‘  banners  from  across  [the 
sea]  ’  ( paradhvajah ),  because  they  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
— are  even  at  the  present  time  borne  before  the  kings  of  Kasmlr  on  their 
expeditions. 

67.  Meghavahana  considers  politely  the  72.  Rohana  is  the  name  of  the  ‘Adam’s 
acceptance  of  the  parasol  by  Varuna  as  a  Peak  ’  on  Ceylon. 

favour  accorded  to  himself.  78.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
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79.  After  having  thus  prohibited  the  killing  of  living  beings  throughout  the  MeghavIhana. 
race  of  the  demons,  the  virtuous  monarch  returned  to  his  own  kingdom. 

80.  From  that  time  onwards  the  commandment  of  this  sovereign  of  the  whole 
earth  regarding  the  abstention  from  killing,  was  not  broken  by  any  one. 

81.  While  he  ruled,  animals  were  not  killed  by  wicked  [creatures],  neither 
in  the  waters  by  otters  and  other  [aquatic  animals],  nor  in  the  thickets  by  lions  and 
other  [wild  beasts],  nor  in  the  air  by  eagles  and  other  [birds  of  prey], 

82.  Then  as  time  passed  by,  some  aggrieved  Brahman  bringing  his  pain-stricken  story  of  the  Brahmaa’o 
son  lamented  at  the  king’s  gate  : 

83.  “  Without  giving  to  Durga  the  animal  oblation  which  she  desires,  1 
who  have  no  other  issue,  shall  lose  my  son  to-day  from  fever.” 

84.  “  If  you  persist  in  the  Paw  of]  not-killing  and  do  not  preserve  this  [my 
son],  0  protector  of  the  earth,  then  who  else  could  appear  to  me  the  cause  of  his 
death  ?  ” 

85.  “  May  you  yourself,  0  guardian  of  [all]  castes,  give  here  judgment  as  to 
how  great  a  difference  there  is  between  the  life  of  a  Brahman  and  of  an  animal !  ” 

86.  “  0  mother  earth,  those  kings  who  killed  even  ascetics  in  order  to  gain 
the  life  of  Brahmans,  have  now  disappeared.” 

87.  While  the  Brahman  spoke  contemptuously  these  harsh  words  in  his  grief, 
the  king,  the  destroyer  [liar a)  of  the  pain  of  the  afflicted,  long  reflected  in  this 
manner : 

88.  “  Aforetime  I  made  the  rule  that  living  beings  should  not  be  killed. 

Why  should  I  even  for  the  sake  of  a  Brahman  do  what  I  have  recognized  as 
ruinous  ?  ” 

89.  “  If  the  Brahman  [youth]  should  die  to-day  leaving  me  as  the  immediate 
cause  [of  his  death],  there  too  would  be  a  case  of  extreme  sinfulness,  that  of 
[causing]  distress  intentionally.” 

90.  “  My  soul  tossed  about  by  doubts  finds  no  rest  on  [either]  side,  like  a 
flower  which  has  fallen  into  a  whirlpool  at  the  junction  [of  two  streams].” 

91.  “  If  I  then  satisfy  Durga  by  offering  up  my  own  body,  I  righteously 
preserve  the  lives  of  [these]  two  as  well  as  my  vow.” 

92.  Having  thus  meditated  for  a  very  long  time,  the  king  who  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  own  body,  dismissed  the  Brahman  with  the  words :  “  To-morrow  I  shall 
do  what  pleases  you.” 


other  reference  to  these  royal  banners  with 
demons’  heads,  which  popular  belief  in  K.’s 
time  seems  to  have  connected  with  Meghava- 
hana’s  legendary  expedition  to  the  island  of 
the  demons. 

80-81.  These  two  verses  which  have  been 


subsequently  added  in  A  by  A„  are  missing  in 
L. — The  word  translated  above  by  “  otters,” 
is  written  udhrd0  by  A3,  but  is  probably  meant 
for  udraP .  The  lexicographers  are  uncertain  as 
to  which  kind  of  aquatic  animal  is  meant 
by  udra. 
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93.  During  the  night  Durga  restored  the  Brahman’s  son  to  health  and 
[thereby]  prevented  the  king  who  was  anxious  to  offer  up  his  body  [from  carrying 
out  his  intention]. 

94.  We  feel  embarrassed  in  thus  recording  also  of  this  king  of  recent  times 
these  and  other  acts,  which  cannot  be  believed  by  common  people. 

95.  However,  those  who  proceed  by  the  [righteous]  way  of  the  Rsis,  are  also 
in  their  compositions  not  dominated  by  subservience  to  the  hearer’s  notions. 

96.  When  this  king  died  after  ruling  the  earth  for  thirty-four  years,  the  whole 
world  was  as  if  deprived  of  the  sun  and  light. 

97.  Then  the  earth  was  protected  by  his  son  King  S'resthasena  whom  the 
people  forthwith  called  [also]  Pravarasena  (I.)  and  Tunjma  (II.). 

98.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  glory  of  the  world  had,  as  it  were, 
betaken  itself  with  upturned  face  to  the  jewelled  mirror  of  his  sword,  which  was 
firmly  attached  to  his  pillar-like  arm. 

99.  After  having  constructed  the  first  [shrine  of]  Pravare§vara  together  with 
a  ‘  circle  of  the  Mothers  ’  ( mdtrcakra ),  he  consecrated  various  holy  shrines  at 
Puranddhisthana. 

100.  As  he  looked  upon  the  earth  which  was  subject  to  his  sway,  as  if  it  were 


99.  This  verse  is  supplied  by  A3  and  is  not 
found  in  L.  The  identity  of  Puranddhisthana, 
‘  the  ancient  capital,’  with  the  present  village 
of  Pandrethan,  about  three  miles  above  the 
present  S'rinagar  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vitasta,  has  been  first  shown  by  Gen. 
Cunningham  (see  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  283  sqq., 
also  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  93) ;  it  is  also  well-known 
to  the  Pandits.  If  we  are  right  in  deriving 
the  name  of  the  locality  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  the  site  of  the  old  capital 
Srinagari  founded  by  ASoka  (comp,  note  i. 
104),  the  use  of  the  name  in  our  passage  is 
a  kind  of  anachronism,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  new  capital  of  Pravarapura  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  S'rinagar  is  attributed  by  K.  to 
S'resthasena ’s  grandson  Pravarasena  II. ; 
comp.  iii.  348  sqq. 

The  name  Pur&nadhisth&na  must  have 
already  been  in  use  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  as  Hiuen-tsiang  evidently 
refers  to  it  when  speaking  of  the  1  old  city  ’ 
situated  about  10  li  or  circ.  two  miles  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  ‘  new  city  ’  ( Si-yu-ki ,  i.  p.  168). 

K.  mentions  Pur&nadhisfhftna  once  more  in 
the  reign  of  P&rtha,  v.  267,  where  the  gloss  of 
Aj  explains  the  name  by  pamydfinan  iti 
prasiddhe  grdme.  The  temple  of  Meruvar- 
dhanasv&min  whose  erection  is  related  in  that 
passage,  has  been  recognized  by  Gen.  Cun¬ 
ningham  in  the  well-preserved  little  temple 


still  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  modern 
village.  Still  later,  in  K.’s  own  time,  the 
Chronicle  records,  viii.  2408  sq.,  the  erection  of 
various  buildings  by  the  minister  Rilhana  “  in 
the  towns  of  the  two  Pravarasenas,”  and  in 
particular  that  of  a  Rilhanesvara  ‘  in  the  first 
city  of  King  Pravara.’  The  latter  expression 
is  evidently  intended  to  designate  Purana- 
dhisthana. 

The  slopes  rising  immediately  \to  the  N.  of 
Pandrethan  show  considerable  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  in  the  form  of  carved  stones 
and  architectural  fragments  which  can  be 
traced  along  the  foot  of  the  hillside  for  about 
a  mjle  and  a  half.  Among  them  several 
broken  Lifigas  of  colossal  dimensions  attract 
attention  (Cunningham,  l.c.,  and  VignE, 
Travels,  ii.  p.  36).  Individual  structures, 
however,  cannot  be  distinguished  now  among 
the  d<5bris  overground.  An  indication  of  the 
sites  of  S're^tnasena’s  various  pratiqthas  is, 
therefore,  impossible.  The  Linga  or  shrine 
of  Pravaresa,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  among  them,  is  distinguished 
by  the  designation  ‘  purvarn  ’  from  the  great 
temple  of  the  same  name  which  Pravara¬ 
sena  II.  built  in  his  new  capital  of  Pravara¬ 
pura,  comp.  iii.  350,  372,  378.  It  is  not  clear 
to  which  of  the  two  Pravaresas  K.  refers  in 
vii.  109. 

100.  The  territory  of  Trigarta  is  identical 
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the  court  of  his  palace,  he  bestowed  upon  the  PravareSa  [temple]  along  with 
villages  [also]  the  land  of  Trigarta. 

101.  This  king  of  a  mild  disposition  was  during  thirty  years  the  chief  of  the 
rulers  who  owned  the  fields  of  the  whole  earth  as  their  family  property. 

102.  Then  his  two  sons  Hiranya  and  Toramana,  holding  the  position  of 
sovereign  and  Yuvardja  [respectively],  delighted  the  earth. 

103.  Suppressing  the  undue  abundance  of  [coins]  struck  by  ....  ,  Toramana 
put  in  circulation  coins  (dlnnarah)  struck  in  his  own  [name]. 


S'resthasena. 


Hiranya 

[-Toramana]. 


with  the  modem  hill  district  of  Kangra 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  Camba 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  Bias ;  comp. 
Viqnupur.,  ii.  p.  179 ;  Cunningham,  Arc. 
Geogr.,  p.  138 ;  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  v.  pp.  148 
sqq. ;  Ind.  Ant.,  xvii.  p.  8 xxii.  p.  191.  With 
reference  to  the  ancient  stronghold  and 
capital  of  the  district,  Kof  Kangra  or  Nagarkof, 
the  gloss  of  A2  to  v.  144  renders  Trigarta  by 
‘ Nagarakotta .’ 

As  Trigarta  formed  in  ancient  times  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jalamdhara  (Jalandhar), 
Inducandra,  who  is  identical  with  the  Indra- 
candra  of  the  genealogical  list  of  the  Katoch 
Rajas  of  Kangra,  is  called,  vii.  150,  king  of 
Jalamdhara. — For  a  characteristic  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Trigarta,  see  viii.  1531. 

103.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  text  of  this 
interesting  passage  has  suffered  a  corruption 
in  the  word  left  untranslated  above,  baldhata- 
ndm,  as  the  previous  Edd.  and  the  modem 
S'arada  MSS.  read,  is  due  to  a  misreading  of 
balahatanam,  as  written  by  Rajanaka  Ratna- 
kantha  in  A.  In  L  the  leaf  containing  iii. 
100-131  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Neither 
the  reading  of  A  nor  the  one  substituted  for 
it  in  the  Edd.  gives  an  appropriate  sense. 
The  conjectural  emendation  proposed  by 
Durgapr.,  bhrdtrahatdndm,  is  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  unsupported  by  palseographical  or  other 
evidence. 

The  passage  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
by  Gen.  Cunningham  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  coinage  of  KaSmir ;  comp.  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  1848,  p.  24 ;  Transactions  of  IX. 
Intemat.  Congress  of  Orient.,  1892,  p.  232.  In 
his  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  last  named 
paper,  “what  Toramana  did,  was  to  collect 
the-  old  coins  called  Balahats,  and  to  recoin 
them  as  Dinars  in  his  own  name.”  The 
pieces  thus  recoined  he  takes  to  have  been 
copper  coins  of  the  later  Indo-Scythian 
pnnces. 

In  his  Coins  of  Med.  India  (1894),  p.  34, 
Gen.  Cunningham  seems  to  connect  the  term 
bdlahata  with  the  Ks.  hat  (recte  hath) 
‘  hundred  ’  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 


note  on  the  Kasmir  currency  terms,  iv.  495, 
has  been  in  use  until  quite  recently  as  the 
designation  of  a  small  copper  coin  represent¬ 
ing  originally,  perhaps,  a  hundred  of  Kauris. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  this  explanation  is 
impossible,  since  K.  mentions  always  the 
‘  hath  ’  under  its  proper  Skr.  name  sata ;  see 
Note  H,  iv.  495,  also  v.  71, 116 ;  vi.  38,  etc. 

Copper  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Toramana 
in  characters  of  the  Gupta  period  are  found 
in  KaSmir  in  remarkable  quantities.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  them  will  be  found  in  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  above  quoted  papers  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
A.  V.  Smith’s  lucid  resumS,  J.A.S.B.,  1894, 
pp.  195  sqq.  But  numismatic  considerations 
based  on  the  type  and  execution  of  these 
coins  and  the  characters  of  the  legend  favour 
their  attribution  to  an  earlier  ruler,  viz. 
Toramaga,  the  father  of  Mihirakula.  Of  the 
latter  we  know,  since  Mr.  Fleet’s  researches 
(Corp.  Inscr.  Ind.  III.,  pp.  xi.  sqq. ;  Ind.  Ant., 
xviii.  pp.  225  sqq.),  that  he  ruled  as  King  of 
the  White  Huns  over  the  Pan  jab  and  probably 
also  over  Kasmir  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  The  very  abundance  of  these 
coins  appears  to  speak  rather  for  their  having 
been  struck  by  a  powerful  ruler  than  by  an 
ill-fated  pretender. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  K.  could  have 
meant  in  our  passage  any  other  coins  but  the 
above,  which  even  to  this  day  are  common  in 
all  Bazars  of  Kasmir.  If  these  coins  belonged 
in  reality  to  Toramana,  the  father  of  Mihira¬ 
kula,  we  could  account  for  their  mention  in 
our  passage  only  by  two  alternatives.  Either 
the  Toramana  of  the  Chronicle  is  identical 
with  the  King  of  the  White  Huns,  in  which 
case  K.  or  his  authorities  would  be  guilty  of 
having  placed  the  father  some  700  years  after 
the  son,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hultzsch,  Ind. 
Ant.,  xix.  p.  262.  Or  the  Toramana  of  the 
Chronicle  is  another  and  later  ruler,  in  which 
case  the  error  of  K.  or  his  authorities  would 
lie  only  in  the  attribution  of  the  coins.  With 
reference  to  the  latter  possibility  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  name  Toramana,  though  in  all 
probability  of  Turkish  origin,  can  be  shown 
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II. 


104.  “  How  did  this  [Toramana  dare  to]  make  display  as  if  he  were  king, 
disregarding  me  ?  ”  Thus  thought  in  anger  the  king  his  elder  brother,  and  placed 
him  in  prison. 

105.  While  he  abandoned  his  grief  during  a  long  residence  there,  his  queen 
called  Anjand,  a  daughter  of  Vajrendra  from  Iksvdku’s  race,  became  enceinte. 

106.  When  she  was  near  her  confinement,  she  betook  herself  at  the  direction 
of  her  husband,  who  felt  ashamed,  to  a  potter’s  hut  somewhere  and  [there]  gave  birth 
to  a  son. 


107.  The  potter’s  wife  accepted  the  prince  as  her  child,  as  the  she-crow  the 
young  cuckoo,  and  brought  him  up  properly. 

108.  He  was  known  [only]  to  his  mother  and  the  potter’s  wife  who  nursed 
him,  just  as  a  treasure  [in  the  ground]  which  is  known  [only]  to  the  earth  and  the 
female  snake. 

109.  At  the  bidding  of  his  mother  the  potter’s  wife  called  him,  who  was  a 
grandson  of  Pravarasena  [I.],  by  the  very  name  of  his  grandfather. 

110.  While  growing  up  the  boy  did  not  tolerate  the  touch  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived,  just  as  the  lotus,  fond  of  associating  with  [the  rays  of]  the  sun,  [does  not 
tolerate  the  touch]  of  the  waters. 

111.  With  wonder  saw  the  people  that  when  playing,  he  was  followed  about 
only  by  boys  of  good  birth,  of  courage  and  of  learning. 

112.  The  boys  at  play  made  him,  who  was  distinguished  by  exceptional 
strength,  the  king  of  their  band,  just  as  the  young  animals  in  the  forest  [choose 
as  king]  the  lion-cub. 

113.  He  made  presents  to  the  boys,  treated  them  kindly  and  kept  them 
obedient ;  on  no  occasion  did  he  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  unfit  for  a  king. 

114.  When  the  potters  gave  him  a  ball  of  clay  to  prepare  pots  and  the  like, 
he  took  it  and  made  [with  it]  rows  of  S'iva-lingas. 

11,5.  His  maternal  uncle  Jayendra  once  saw  him  playing  in  this  remarkable 
fashion  and  greeted  him  with  kindness. 

116.  When  the  children  announced  him  with  the  words  :  “This  is  Jayendra ,” 
he  received  him  condescendingly,  as  it  were,  looking  at  him  with  the  easy  assurance 
of  a  king’s  son. 

117.  He  (Jayendra)  concluded  from  that  [boy’s]  resolute  character  that  he 
was  born  from  no  common  race,  and  guessed  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to 
his  brother-in-law  that  he  might  be  his  [own]  nephew. 


from  Raj  at.  v.  233  to  have  survived  in  the 
Hinduized  S'ahi  dynasty  down  to  the  tenth 
century  a.d. 

For  passages  indicating  K.’s  acquaintance 


with  the  old  coinage  of  his  country,  see  vi. 
177  ;  vii.  926 ;  viii.  153,  883. 

Regarding  the  term  dinnara  Note  if,  iv. 
495,  should  be  consulted. 
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118.  He  followed  him  in  haste  with  the  anxious  desire  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  when  he  had  reached  his  home  in  impatience,  he  saw  [there]  his  sister. 

119.  Brother  and  sister  looked  long  at  each  other  with  emotion  and  suddenly 
let  flow  their  tears,  made  doubly  hot  by  their  sighs. 

120.  When  the  boy  asked  the  potter’s  wife  :  “  Mother,  who  are  these  two  ?  ” 
he  was  told  by  her  thus :  “  0  my  child,  this  is  your  mother  and  that  your  maternal 
uncle.” 


Hiranya 

[-Toramana]. 


121.  Jayendra  advised  the  [boy]  who  felt  wrath  over  his  father’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  was  [yet]  helpless,  to  await  his  time,  and  then  left  for  his  other 
business. 

122.  When  he  (Pravarasena)  was  prepared  to  raise  a  rebellion,  chance  willed 
that  Toramana,  that  sun  among  men,  died  after  having  been  set  free  from  prison  by 
his  brother. 

123.  Pravarasena  who  felt  despondent  and  weary,  kept  his  mother  from 
seeking  death  and  then  went  abroad  eager  [to  visit]  Tirthas. 

124.  At  that  time  Hiranya ,  too,  died  without  issue,  after  having  protected  the 
earth  for  thirty-one  years  less  ten  months. 

125.  At  that  period  there  lived  at  Ujiciyini  as  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  world  story  of  Vikramtdtiya 

*  .  and  Mdtrgupta. 

the  glorious  Vikramaditya  who  [alsoj  bore  the  second  name  ot  Harsa. 

126.  Leaving  the  four  arms  of  S'iva  and  the  four  seas,  Fortune  in  ardent 
desire  gave  herself  up  to  this  king,  whose  good  fortune  was  wonderful. 

127.  It  is  owing  to  his  having  used  his  fortune  [only]  as  a  tool  for 
increasing  virtue,  that  even  to  this  day  men  of  noble  character  stand  with  their 
necks  erect  before  the  rich. 

128.  By  destroying  the  S'akas  he  made  the  task  light  for  S'iva  who  is  to 
descend  to  the  earth  for  the  extermination  of  the  Mlecchas. 

129.  To  this  king,  whose  fame  penetrated  all  quarters  of  the  world,  who  was 
easy  of  approach  for  the  virtuous,  and  whose  audience-hall  was  [frequented]  by  all, 
betook  himself  a  poet  called  Mdtrgupta. 


119.  Compare  note  i.  167. 

125.  It  is  certain  that  K.  himself  saw  in 
this  Vikramdditya-Har?a  of  Ujjayini  the  king 
whose  supposed  victory  over  the  S'akas  he 
believed,  according  to  the  theory  referred  to 
in  note  ii.  7,  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
commencement  of  the  S'aka  era,  78  a.d.  This 
is  proved  by  iii.  128,  and  by  the  close 
approach  of  the  above  date  to  a.d.  106,  the 
date  which  K.’s  chronology  assigns  to  the 
death  of  Hiranya. 

R.  himself  helps  us  to  correct  the  great 
chronological  error  implied  by  this  view,  when 
stating,  iii.  330,  that  Vikramaditya-Har?a  was 


the  father  of  Siladitya-Pratdpasila.  As  the 
latter  cannot  be  anyone  else  but  the  King 
S'il&ditya  mentioned  by  Hiuen-tsiang  (Si-yu- 
ki,  ii.  p.  261)  as  having  ruled  about  580  a.d.  in 
M  Slava,  we  must  conclude  in  accordance  with 
the  arguments  first  set  forth  by  Dr.  Bhau 
Daji  ( J .  Bo.  Br.  It.  A.  S.,  1861,  p.  208  sqq.),  that 
K.’s  YikramSditya-Har^a  was  in  reality  the 
same  as  the  Vikramaditya  who  is  mentioned  by 
Hiuen-tsiang  as  the  predecessor  of  S'iladitya. 
The  reign  of  this  Vikramaditya  maybe  placed 
with  Prof.  M.  Mulder  (India,  pp.  286  sqq.)  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

129.  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  has  endeavoured  to 


Matrgupta, 
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130.  This  [poet],  who  had  grown  up  in  various  courts,  reflected  over  the 
wonderful  might  of  this  profound  king  and  thought  thus  : 

131.  “  This  king  here  is  endowed  with  merits  and  is  a  friend  of  the  virtuous  ; 
to  comprehend  his  perfection  [one  must  turn]  to  the  kings  of  old  times.” 

132.  “  Before  this  king  wise  and  learned  Brahmans  need  not  fold  their  hands 
[in  prayer]  in  order  to  receive  honour  and  distinction.” 

133.  “  Before  him  the  mind  does  not  lose  its  acuteness  by  having  to  express 
its  thoughts  under  disguise  just  as  a  lady  of  good  breeding  [has  to  do].” 

134.  “  As  the  talk  of  the  wicked  is  wasted  [upon  him],  and  as  he  discri¬ 
minates  between  the  right  and  wrong,  one’s  own  merit  does  not  lose  its  value  in  his 
service.” 

135.  “  Men  of  merit  do  not  feel  before  him  as  if  dead  in  life,  since  th  jy  are 
not  placed  [by  him]  on  the  same  footing  with  the  wicked  and  the  ignorant.” 

136.  “  Men  of  noble  character  need  not  feel  pained  and  heave  sighs  at  his 
presents,  because  this  discerning  [prince]  makes  these  with  due  regard  to  the 
esteem  [they  deserve].” 

137.  “  This  judicious  [prince]  treats  each  character  according  to  its 
qualities,  and  gives  fresh  strength  to  the  efforts  of  all  by  suitable  marks  of 
esteem.” 

138.  “  The  pains  which  attendants  take  in  his  service  in  order  to  secure  his 
kindness,  are  not  [without  profit]  like  the  sale  of  snow  on  a  snowy  mountain,  since 
he  perceives  the  hardships  [incurred  by  them].” 

139.  “  In  the  council  of  this  king  there  is  no  confidant  of  false  merits,  no 
minister  who  loves  quarrels,  breaks  his  promises  or  robs.” 

140.  “  His  servants  do  not  use  rough  words,  nor  do  they  wound  each  other  to 
the  quick  with  jesting  words,  nor  do  they  combine  in  jealousy  against  the 
admission  of  others.” 

141.  “  This  ruler  does  not  watch  the  faces  of  those  who  show  [servile]  com- 


prova  by  an  ingenious  theory  the  identity  of 
the  poet  Matrgupta  whose  regency  in  Kasmir 
is  described  in  the  following  w.,  with  the 

freat  poet  Kalidasa,  see  J.  Bo.  Br.  JR.  A.  8., 
861,  pp.  208  sqq.  This  theory  was  closely 
connected  with  another,  subsequently  taken 
up  by  Fergusson  and  Prof.  M.  Muller,  that 
the  famous  Vikram&ditya  at  whose  court 
the  Nine  Gems,  and  among  them  Kalidasa, 
flourished  according  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
was  identical  with  the  Vikram&ditya-Har^a  of 
the  sixth  century  a.d. 

Dr.  Bhau  Daji’s  arguments  were  chiefly 
based  on  the  synonymity  of  the  two  names 
Kalidasa  and  Matrgupta  (Kali :  matf,  dasa  : 
gupta),  on  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 


Kalidasa  in  the  Raj at.,  and  on  the  attribution 
to  Kalidasa  of  the  Prakrit  poem  Setubandha 
composed  at  the  request  of  a  king  Pravara- 
sena.  The  latter  he  assumed  to  have  been' 
Pravarasena  II.,  Matrgupta’s  successor.  Prof. 
M.  Muller  has  reproduced  these  arguments 
with  great  lucidity,  India ,  pp.  312-347,  but 
has  in  the  same  place  indicated  the  grave 
objections  which  preclude  the  acceptance  of 
this  identification. 

Verses  ascribed  to  Matrgupta  are  given  in 
the  Aucityavicaracarca  of  K?emendra  and  in 
the  Subhaptavali  of  Vallabhadeva ;  compare 
Cat.  Catalog.,  s.v.,  where  references  are  also 
given  to  passages  which  name  a  Matrgupta  as 
an  author  on  Alamkara  and  the  Nayyasastra. 
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plaisance,  who  praise  up  their  own  wisdom  and  in  their  blindness  hold  themselves  for 
omniscient.” 

142.  “  Wicked  wretches  never  find  a  chance  for  interrupting  a  conversation 
of  great  import  which  may  have  been  begun  with  him.” 

143.  “If  I  thus  attach  myself  to  this  faultless  prince  who  is  worthy  of 
being  served,  the  attainment  of  advantages  for  myself  along  with  spiritual 
merits  cannot  be  far  off.” 

144.  “  It  is  clear  to  me  that  I  may  serve  this  king  who  is  deep-minded,  who 
recognizes  merits  and  has  a  firm  intellect,  without  apprehension  of  trouble.” 

145.  “Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  right  that  after  having  gratified  him  and 
having  obtained  his  gifts,  I  should  [subsequently]  serve  any  one  else  and  wander 
about  on  the  earth,  as  [one  might  do]  in  the  case  of  other  kings.” 

146.  After  he  had  thought  this  over  thoroughly,  he  did  not  seek  to  please  the 
royal  assembly  as  one  new  [to  him],  nor  did  he  push  himself  into  the  company  of 
distinguished  persons. 

147.  While  he  thus  displayed  his  accomplishments  with  modesty,  the  king 
recognized  that  he  was  anxious  to  gain  [an  opportunity]  for  proving  his  superior 
capacity. 

148.  And  he  thought :  “  This  noble  person  is  not  merely  a  man  of  distinction. 
His  ways  of  deep  insight  show  that  he  has  a  claim  to  the  highest  consideration.” 

149.  Though  of  this  opinion,  the  king  yet  in  order  to  ascertain  his  innermost 
thoughts  and  to  test  him,  did  not  honour  him  with  such  presents  as  would  have 
befitted  him. 

150.  The  wise  [Matrgupta]  knew  from  this  [apparent]  want  of  attention  that 
the  king,  whose  disposition  was  munificent,  was  taking  him  into  his  intimacy,  and 
served  him  with  devotion. 

151.  By  the  assiduous  services  of  this  wise  [person]  which  increased  by 
degrees,  the  king  was  as  little  wearied  as  by  [the  presence  of]  his  own  body. 

152.  By  making  his  presence  neither  too  short  nor  again  too  long,  he  pleased 
the  king,  just  as  the  moon  [is  pleased]  by  the  duration  of  the  autumn  nights. 

153.  He  was  not  confused  by  the  jests  of  the  servants  of  the  household,  the 
repeated  changes  in  the  behaviour  of  the  door-keepers  and  the  false  praises  of  the 
court-parasites. 

154.  When  he  obtained  from  the  king  kindly  words,  he  was  like  a  rock 
which  receives  shade  ;  when  passed  over  by  him,  he  did  not  feel  angry  like  a 
rival. 

155.  That  judicious  man  did  not  cast  his  eyes  on  the  king’s  female  servants, 
did  not  sit  together  with  the  king’s  enemies  nor  talk  with  low  persons  in  the  king’s 
presence. 


Mategupta. 


MItegupta. 
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156.  The  officials,  who  naturally  are  the  king’s  defamators  and  with  their 
people  live  on  slander,  did  not  hear  from  him  censure  of  the  king. 

157.  Firmly  resolved,  he  was  not  induced  to  relax  his  efforts  by  those  who, 
being  [themselves]  incapable  of  the  exertions  of  service,  talked  [to  him]  daily  with 
kind  intent  about  the  uselessness,  etc.,  of  [serving]  the  king. 

158.  By  praising  the  excellent  qualities  of  others  also,  as  occasion  offered, 
by  never  showing  obstinacy  and  by  manifesting  his  learning,  he  gained  the  heart  of 
the  courtiers. 

159.  Mdtrgupta  passed  thus  six  months,  serving  him  unweariedly  with  the 
greatest  diligence. 

160.  Then  once  the  king,  when  going  outside,  noticed  him  grown  thin  in 
body,  dust-covered  and  in  torn  clothes,  and  thought : 

161.  “I,  in  my  desire  to  ascertain  his  strength  of  character,  have  subjected 
this  excellent  man,  who  is  a  stranger,  without  protection  and  without  relatives,  to 
a  severe  trial.” 

162.  “  Deluded  by  power,  alas,  I  have  not  thought  of  what  would  be  his 
shelter  or  his  food  or  his  clothing.” 

163.  “  Even  now  I  have  not  comforted  with  splendour  this  man  who  is 
withered  by  cold  winds  and  fierce  heat,  as  the  spring  [would  comfort]  the  tree.” 

164.  “  Who  could  cure  the  exhaustion  of  this  worn-out  unfortunate  man, 
remove  his  weariness  or  alleviate  his  fatigue  ?  ” 

165.  “  Should  I  not  have  to  offer  him  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  nectar 
( amrta )  for  his  service,  considering  how  I  have  tested  him  in  my  delusion  ?  ” 

166.  “  By  what  honour  then  could  I  repay  to  him  my  debt  for  his  great  merits 
and  excessive  exertion  in  [my]  service  ?  ” 

167.  While  the  king  thus  reflected,  there  occurred  to  him  no  honour  of  any 
kind  sufficient  to  [mark]  his  goodwill  towards  this  servant. 

168.  Then  came  the  winter  scorching  the  body,  as  it  were,  with  its  winds 
which  brought  hoar  frost  and  dense  mists. 

169.  The  continued  darkness  which  covered  the  regions  subdued  by  the  fierce 
cold,  appeared  as  if  it  were  a  black  cloak. 

170.  The  days  became  short,  for  the  sun,  which  seemed  pained  by  the  cold  and 
eager  to  seek  the  warmth  of  the  submarine  fire,  was  rapidly  descending  into  the  ocean. 

171.  Then  once  by  chance  the  king  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
while  the  house  was  lit  up  by  lamps  and  the  glowing  fire-pans  shone  forth. 

172.  He  saw  before  him  the  lamps  shaken  by  the  wintry  winds  which  partly 
entered  the  house  with  their  harsh  and  loud  sounds. 


172.  The  rare  onomatopoetic  word  bhdihkdra  is  found  also  viii.  953. 
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173.  Then  looking  for  servants  to  light  these  [lamps]  again,  he  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice  :  “  Who  of  the  guards  is  present  outside  ?  ” 

174.  Thereupon  while  all  [the  guards]  were  sleeping  placidly,  he  heard  a  voice 
from  within  the  outer  enclosure  :  “  0  king,  I,  Mdtrgupta,  am  here.” 

175.  When  the  king  himself  had  called  him  in,  he  entered  the  palace  which 
the  presence  of  fortune  made  delightful,  without  being  noticed  by  the  others. 

176.  He  was  told  to  light  the  lamps.  Then  when  he  had  done  this  and  was 
about  to  retire  outside  with  quick  steps,  the  king  asked  him  to  stop  for  a 
moment. 

177.  Shaking  doubly  with  cold  and  fear  he  went  up  to  the  king,  but  not  too 
far,  wondering  what  he  might  say. 

178.  Then  the  king  asked :  “  How  far  has  the  night  progressed  ?  ”  He 
answered  :  “  Sire,  one  watch  and  a  half  of  the  night  remains.” 

179.  Then  the  king  spoke  to  him:  “How  have  you  ascertained  precisely 
the  time  of  the  night  ?  And  why  did  not  sleep  come  upon  you  at  night  ?  ” 

180.  Then  resolved  to  rid  himself  by  an  announcement  of  his  condition  either 
of  hope  or  of  misery,  he  composed  the  following  verse  at  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  recited  it  to  him. 

181.  “  While  I,  assailed  by  cold  and  with  my  throat  parched  by  hunger,  was 
sinking  in  the  ocean  of  thoughts  like  a  bean-corn,  and  with  my  underlip  split  [by 
cold]  was  blowing  at  the  dying  fire,  sleep  somehow  deserted  me  like  a  neglected 
mistress  and  went  afar.  The  night  [however],  like  the  land  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  a  worthy  person,  does  not  get  exhausted.” 

182.  The  king  after  hearing  this  [verse]  acknowledged  his  exertion  with 
thanks,  and  dismissed  this  prince  of  poets  to  his  former  place. 

183.  And  he  reflected  :  “  Shame  over  me  that  I  stand  yet  thus  now,  when  I 
have  heard  from  this  excellent  man  whose  mind  has  become  despondent,  these  words 
hot  with  pain.” 

184.  “  Surely  he  sits  in  distress  outside,  since  he  has  not  been  recognized  in 
his -heart,  and  thinks  my  words  of  thanks  empty  as  if  they  were  those  of  some  one 
else.” 

185.  “  Though  for  a  long  time  I  try  to  think  of  some  honour  worthy  of  him, 
yet  even  now  no  gift  of  great  value  occurs  to  me.” 

186.  “  And  yet — just  his  felicitous  word  makes  me  remember  that  the  lovely 
land  of  Ka6mir  is  now  without  a  king.” 

187.  “  Therefore  I  grant  that  land  to  this  worthy  man,  though  I  know  well 
that  even  great  kings  are  eagerly  seeking  it.” 


MAt^gupta. 


175.  I  adopt  the  reading  of  A3,  tadadrtfo,  now  confirmed  by  L,  for  tadaprtfo  of  A,  and  Ed. 
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188.  After  thus  taking  a  quickresolve,  the  king  despatched  secretly  that  very 
night  messengers  to  the  ministers  of  KaSmir. 

189.  And  he  instructed  them:  “He  who  will  show  you  my  royal  decree, 
Matrgupta  by  name,  should  be  inaugurated  as  king  without  hesitation/’ 

190.  Then  when  the  messengers  had  set  out,  the  king  got  his  own  decree 
written  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  satisfaction. 

191.  But  Matrgupta,  who  thought  that  even  an  interview  with  the  king  was 
fruitless,  abandoned  all  hopes  and  felt  as  if  freed  from  a  burden. 

192.  And  in  his  heart  he  thought :  “  What  had  to  be  done,  I  have  done.  My 
doubt  has  been,  appeased  to-day.  Now  that  the  goblin  ‘Hope  ’  has  left  me,  I  shall 
find  happiness.” 

193.  “  What  an  error  of  mine  this  was,  due  to  following  others,  that  [relying] 
upon  the  people’s  tales  I  thought  this  [king]  worthy  to  be  served  by  me  !  ” 

194.  “  The  tribes  of  crawling  animals  which  live  on  air  (serpents),  have  been 
called  ‘  bhogin  ’ ;  those  [elephants]  which  with  their  big  ear-laps  drive  off  the 
humming-bees,  have  been  named  ‘gaja’j  and  the  tree  which  is  affected  by  the 
fire  residing  in  its  interior,  bears  the  name  of  S' ami.  Thus  the  people  uncontrolled 
in  their  babbling  have  turned  everything  topsy-turvy.” 

195.  “  And  yet — that  [king]  who  has  made  the  houses  of  his  favourites 
favoured  with  fortune,  is  by  no  means  inaccessible.” 

196.  “  What  fault  is  it  of  this  liberal  blameless  king  ?  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  want  of  merit  which  has  to  be  accused.  That  stands  in  the  way  of  my 
luck.” 

197.  “  If  the  sea  which  rolls  its  waves  glittering  with  jewels,  is  stopped  in  its 
movement  towards  the  shore  by  the  winds,  the  fault  lies  in  the  applicant’s  bad 
fortune,  but  not  in  the  least  in  the  liberal  disposition  of  the  giver.” 

198.  “  For  those  who  are  eager  for  readily  attainable  fruit,  the  king’s 
servants  are  better  than  their  masters,  as  the  latter  yield  fruit  [only]  after  severe 
exertion.” 

199.  “  Those  who  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  lord  of  the  animals  (S'iva),  they 
surely  do  not  obtain  on  the  spot  anything  but  ashes.  But  those  who  stand  at  that 
of  his  bull  and  obtain  the  shining  gold,  what  happy  times  are  not  ever  [in  store] 
for  them  ?  ” 

200.  “  However  [much]  I  may  ponder,  I  do  not  discover  any  fault  of  my  own 
the  perception  of  which  might  have  made  this  prince  turn  away  from  me 
notwithstanding  my  services.” 

194.  The  allusions  are  to  the  lucus  a  non  */ gai,  ‘to  sing’),  and  sami  (from  the  sjkam,  ‘  to 
lucendo  etymologies  assumed  for  the  words  be  calm  ’). — The  S' ami  tree  supplies  the  wood 
bhogin  (from  *Jbhuj,  ‘to  enjoy’),  gaja  (from the  used  for  producing  fire  by  friction. 
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201.  “  However,  who  could  get  to  reaping  his  reward  from  a  king  who  follows 
the  footsteps  of  others,  if  one  comes  before  him  without  having  been  [previously] 
honoured  by  someone  else  ?  ” 

202.  “  Those  very  drops  of  water  which,  while  floating  about  in  the  sea,  are 
ever  unheeded,  are  when  drawn  up  by  the  clouds  and  falling  down  [as  rain¬ 
drops],  received  by  the  sea  in  the  embrace  of  wave-circles  and,  indeed,  turned  into 
pearls.  Thus  a  person  even  of  small  consequence,  if  he  has  been  well  treated  by 
somebody  else,  is  on  his  arrival,  as  a  rule,  honoured  by  the  great.” 

203.  With  such  thoughts  he  wronged  that  [king]  who  was  worthy  of  being 
served  ;  for  in  misfortune  even  a  wise  man’s  mind  fails. 

204.  When  the  morning  had  broken,  the  king  directed  the  doorkeeper  to  call 
in  Mdtrgupta. 

205.  Ushered  in  thereupon  by  several  chamberlains  who  had  hastily  gone 
forth  [to  call  him],  he  stepped  before  the  lord  of  the  earth  like  one  who  has 
abandoned  hope. 

206.  He  made  his  bow,  and  at  that  very  instant  the  king  had  the  document 
handed  to  him  by  the  secretary  ( lekhadhikarin )  to  whom  he  gave  a  signal  with  his 
brows. 

207.  And  he  himself  spoke  thus:  “Well,  do  you  know  Kasmir?  Go  there 
and  deliver  this  decree  to  the  state  officers.” 

208.  “  He  who  should  read  the  document  on  the  way,  is  responsible  by  my 
body.  Be  careful  not  to  forget  this  order  on  any  account !  ” 

209.  As  he  did  not  know  the  king’s  mind  and  dreaded  the  hardships,  he  saw 
in  this  order  a  burning  flame,  but  not  the  light  [issuing]  from  the  point  of  a 
jewel. 

210.  After  Mdtrgupta  had  left  with  the  words  :  “  As  you  order,  so  [it  shall 
be],”  the  king  stood  talking  with  his  trusted  counsellors  as  before,  and  showed  no 
pride  [over  his  munificence]. 

211.  The  people  then  blamed  the  king  when  they  saw  Mdtrgupta  setting  out 
[for  the  journey],  unused  as  he  was  to  the  fatigue,  weakened  in  body  and  without 
provisions  or  friends. 

212.  “  O,  [look  at]  this  inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  who  employs 
a  man  of  worth  in  a  task  fit  for  a  common  person.” 

213.  “  The  foolish  king,  forsooth,  has  thought  just  him  fit  for  hardships, 
because  serving  day  and  night  he  underwent  hardships  in  vain  hope.” 

214.  “If  a  servant  adopts  some  [particular]  line  for  serving  his  master,  the 
latter  without  judgment  takes  him,  indeed,  to  be  fit  for  that  very  [line].” 
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Mairgupta  seat  to 
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The  conjectural  reading  upuyam  yam,  proposed  in  the  text,  is  confirmed  by  L. 
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215.  “  When  S'e3a  offered  to  the  foe  of  the  Asuras  (Visnu)  his  body  as  a  couch, 
he  sought  for  ease  by  thus  averting  the  danger  dreaded  from  the  foe  of  the  snakes 
(Garuda) ;  but  in  reality  he  abandoned  ease.  Because  that  [god],  when  made  aware 
of  his  capacity  for  [enduring]  pain,  laid  upon  him  the  wearisome  and  never-ending 
task  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  earth.” 

216.  “This  eminent  man  perceiving  in  himself  more  merits  than  in  those 
worthy  persons  whom  this  [king]  had  taken  [into  his  favour],  attached  himself  to 
him  with  full  confidence.” 

217.  “  Can  any  one  display  more  want  of  judgment  than  this  king,  who, 
indeed,  because  an  eminent  man  has  shown  superior  merits,  has  paid  him  such  an 
honour  ?  ” 

218.  “Who  else  shows  [such]  want  of  feeling,  except  the  cloud  which  sends  a 
mere  drop  of  water  for  the  peacock  who  dances  displaying  his  tail-fan  [and  hopes]  : 

‘  He  who  appreciates  the  various  shining  objects  and  rejoices  even  in  the  frail  rain¬ 
bow,  what  kindness  will  he  not  do  for  me  when  he  sees  this  tail  ?  ’  ” 

219.  There  was  no  thought  of  his  future  greatness  in  the  mind  of  Matrgupta 
while  he  quite  cheerfully  marched  along  on  the  roads. 

220.  Finding,  as  it  were,  a  support  for  his  arm  in  the  [various]  auspicious  omens 
which  presented  themselves  in  rivalry,  he  did  not  feel  fatigued. 

221.  He  saw  on  the  path  a  wagtail  [seated]  on  the  top  of  a  snake’s  hood,  and 
dreamt  of  himself  as  having  ascended  a  lofty  building  and  crossed  an  ocean. 

222.  And  being  versed  in  the  S'astras  he  thought :  “  Surely,  in  view  of  these 
auspicious  omens  the  king’s  order  might  bring  me  luck.” 

223.  “  Even  if  I  should  obtain  but  a  very  small  reward  in  Kasmir,  yet  how 
much  more  valuable  will  it  not  be  on  account  of  the  [spiritual]  excellence  of  that 
priceless  country  ?  ” 

224.  As  he  marched  on,  he  found  paths  which  he  could  get  over  without 
fatigue,  houses  where  guests  were  dear,  and  hospitable  reception  at  every  step. 

225.  Thus  passing  along  he  saw  before  him  the  snowy  range  (Himalaya), 
verdant  with  waving  trees  and  glittering  auspiciously  like  a  dish  of  curds. 

226.  Breezes,  familiar  to  the  land  which  he  was  to  rule,  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  giving  delight  with  their  [scent  of]  resin  and  laden  with  the  spray  of  the 
Oangd. 

227.  Then  at  the  place  called  Kramavarta  he  reached  the  watch-station 
[4hakha)  which  bears  the  name  of  Kdmbuva  and  is  nowadays  located  at  S'urapura. 

220.  For  vitirnakardlambka  of  A  and  L  the  Gahga ;  the  most  important  among  these 
emend  °kardlamba.  and  ’B  are  easily  is  the  river  Sind,  comp,  note  i.  57. 

confused  in  S'arada  characters.  227.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  position 

226.  Numerous  streams  and  springs  of  of  Kramavarta  and  S'urapura,  and  for  the 

Kafimir  are  considered  as  manifestations  of  explanation  of  the  term  dhakka,  see  Note  D. 
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228.  Then  he  heard  that  the  ministers  of  Kasmir  were  for  some  reason  Matrgdpta. 
present  at  that  place,  which  was  thronged  by  people  of  various  kinds. 

229.  After  removing  his  former  dress  and  putting  on  clean  clothes  he  went 
before  them  to  deliver  the  king’s  order. 

230.  As  his  success  had  been  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  auspicious  omens, 
some  wayfarers  followed  him  as  he  walked  forth,  to  see  these  auguries  bear  fruit. 

231.  When  the  door-keepers  heard  that  a  messenger  from  Vikramaditya  had 
arrived,  they  quickly  announced  his  presence  to  the  ministers  of  Ka§mir. 

232.  Invited  on  all  sides  to  come  and  enter,  he  freely  approached  them, 
attended  as  they  were  by  all  the  vassals. 

233.  After  he  had  received  proper  welcome  from  the  ministers  in  order  of 
precedence,  he  placed  himself  on  the  highest  seat  which  they  indicated  to  him. 

234.  When  asked  thereupon  with  due  respect  by  the  ministers  for  the  order  of. 
the  king,  he  slowly,  as  if  he  felt  ashamed,  handed  to  them  the  latter’s  decree. 

235.  They  respectfully  greeted  the  king’s  letter,  assembled  in  private,  and  after 
opening  and  reading  it  spoke  thus  with  deference : 

236.  “  Is  Matrgupta  your  Honour’s  name  ?  ”  He  replied  to  them  with  a  smile  : 

“  Yes,  that  it  is.” 

237.  Then  was  heard  the  cry :  “  Who,  who  is  present  among  the  officials  on 
duty  ?  ”  and  there  was  seen  the  apparatus  for  the  inauguration  of  a  king  ( abhiseha ) 
ready  prepared. 

238.  Then  that  place  became  in  a  moment  thronged  by  crowds  of  people 
indulging  in  confused  cries,  and  resembled  the  agitated  sea. 

239.  Placed  with  his  face  turned  eastwards  on  a  golden  throne,  Matrgupta  Matrgupta  inaugu* 
received  then  the  bath  of  inauguration  from  the  assembled  high  officers  of  the  state. 

240.  The  water  of  the  abhiseha- [ceremony]  which  flowed  down  with  a  loud 
sound  from  his  chest,  broad  like  the  slope  of  the  Vindhya[- range],  resembled  the 
stream  of  the  Itevd. 

241.  Then  after  his  body  had  been  bathed  and  anointed  and  all  his  limbs 
dressed  with  ornaments,  he  stepped  on  to  the  royal  throne,  and  the  subjects  thus 
addressed  him  as  their  king  : 

242.  “  May  you  rule  over  this  our  land,  since  King  Vikramaditya  whom  we 
had  ourselves  asked  to  protect  it,  has  designated  you  as  oUe  equal  to  himself.” 

243.  “  Do  not  believe,  0  king,  that  this  country  by  which  at  all  times  [other] 
countries  have  been  granted,  was  granted  [in  your  easel  by  others.” 

244.  “  As  parents  are  only  the  [immediate]  cause  for  the  production  of  a  birth 

248.  Of  thevv.ll.  vidiyantea.ndvidattamwb.ich  of  the  text,  L  has  actually  vidattam.  The 
A,  has  indicated  for  vilabhyante  and  vilabdham  meaning  remains  the  same  with  either  reading. 
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wMch  one  obtains  by  one’s  own  [previous]  deeds,  thus  too  are  other  [kings]  for  that 
of  a  throne  in  the  case  of  kings.” 

245.  “  Since  [matters]  stand  thus,  you  ought,  0  king,  not  to  lower  our  and  your 
own  dignity  by  acknowledging  some  one  else  as  your  master.” 

246.  King  Matrgupta,  though  justly  told  thus  by  them,  remembered  the 
kind  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  master,  and  smiled  for  a  short  while. 

247.  He  made  the  day  festive  by  bountiful  gifts  suited  to  his  new  royal  power, 
and  spent  that  day  of  highest  luck  at  that  same  place. 

248.  When  he  was  then  asked  by  the  ministers  on  the  following  day  to 
proceed  to  the  city,  he  despatched  to  the  giver  of  his  kingdom  a  messenger  with 
wonderful  presents. 

249.  Remembering  that  this  might  appear  to  the  mind  of  his  master  as  if  he 
wished  to  vie  with  him  owing  to  the  excellence  of  his  [new]  country,  he  felt 
ashamed  and  guilty. 

250.  He  thereupon  called  other  messengers  and  despatched,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  he  remembered  the  service  [due]  to  his  master,  also  presents  of  small 
value  [consisting  of]  wholesome  [fruits]  and  the  like. 

251.  And  remembering  with  tears  in  his  eyes  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  that 
[ruler],  he  sent  one  verse  of  his  own  written  by  himself. 

252.  “  You  show  no  sign  of  emotion  and  do,  indeed,  not  boast ;  you  do  not 
indicate  your  liberal  disposition,  but  yield  your  good  fruits  [like  a  tree].  Your 
favour  is  perceived  only  when  you  grant  your  rewards,  just  as  [that]  of  the  cloud 
which  pours  down  silently  its  rain.” 

253.  Then  he  entered  the  city  with  his  troops  which  extended  to  the  horizon, 
and  governed  the  land  in  the  right  way  as  if  he  had  obtained  it  by  succession. 

254.  He  whose  soul  was  by  nature  elevated,  did  not  limit  his  impulses  like  a 
beggar,  where  liberality  or  manliness  [were  concerned]. 

255.  When  he  in  his  liberality  was  preparing  to  have  sacrifices  celebrated 
[accompanied]  by  extensive  Daksinas,  he  thought  of  the  slaughter  of  animals  and 
felt  [his  heart]  compressed  by  pity. 

256.  Hence  he  proclaimed  for  the  length  of  his  reign  a  prohibition  against 
slaughter  in  his  land  and  offered  [at  sacrifices]  porridge  made  of  pulverized  gold 
and  other  [precious  stuffs]. 

257.  When  King  Matrgupta  threw  about  his  porridge,  who  did  not  feel  his 
thirst  quenched  and  his  joy  roused? 

258.  This  king  who  was  eminent,  who  had  seen  misfortune  and  was  liberal, 

250.  L  reads  anarghanyapi,  “valueless,”  250.  Comp,  notes  v.  16 ;  viii.  811. 
and  confirms  the  reading  of  A  satmydni. 
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deserved  to  be  approached,  even  more  than  Vikramdditya,  by  those  iwho  desired  Matbgupta. 
happiness. 

259.  The  king’s  cheerful  amusements,  to  which  his  praiseworthy  judgment 
added  flavour,  gave  delight  among  men  of  wisdom. 

260.  When  Mentha  showed  before  him  his  new  [poem  called]  Hayagrivavadha 
( ‘  the  Death  of  Hayagriva  ’),  he  did  not  get  from  him  a  word  of  approval  or  dissent, 
until  he  had  completed  it. 

261.  Then  when  he  set  about  to  bind  the  volume,  he  (Matrgupta)  placed  below 
it  a  golden  dish,  lest  its  flavour  might  escape. 

262.  Honoured  by  such  -appreciation  on  the  part  of  that  [king],  the  poet 
Bhartrmentha  thought  the  rich  reward  superfluous. 

263.  He  built  a  [shrine  of]  Madhusudana  (Yisnu)  called  Matrguptasvdmin, 
whose  villages  were  in  the  course  of  time  appropriated  by  Mamma  for  his  own  temple. 

264.  While  this  king  ruled  the  earth  after  attaining  the  royal  power  in  the 
manner  described,  five  years  passed  less  three  months  and  one  day. 

265.  The  son  of  Anjand  (Pravarasena)  who  was  pleasing  the  Pitrs  by  itetumof  Pravaraiena. 
[offering  to  them]  the  waters  of  Tlrthas,  heard  of  this  usurpation  which  had  taken 

place  in  his  own  country. 

266.  Anger  absorbed  in  him  the  tender  feeling  arising  from  the  sorrow  for  his 
father,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  [absorbs]  on  a  tree  the  moisture  arising  from 
the  drops  of  night  dew. 

267.  When  he  got  to  S'riparvata  a  saint  called  Asvapdda,  who  appeared  in 
the  guise  of  a  Pasupata  ascetic,  offered  him  food  prepared  from  roots  and  thus 
addressed  him : 

268.  “  When  I  on  gaining  supernatural  power  asked  you  who  had  attended 
upon  me  in  a  former  birth,  after  your  desire,  your  wish  was  after  a  kingdom.” 


280.  Mentha,  or  Bhartrmegtha ,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ksemendra  in  the  Suvfttatilaka 
and  by  Mankha  {A rilcanthac.  ii.  53).  The 
latter  places  him  by  the  side  of  Subandhu, 
Bharavi  and  Bana.  Verses  are  quoted  under 
his  name  in  S'rivara’s  Subhasitavali  and 
later  anthologies,  comp.  Cat.  Catalog.,  p.  397. 
Prof.  Buhler  has  shown,  Report,  p.  42,  by  a 
reference  to  Hemacandra’s  Alamkftracuda- 
mapi,  that  the  Hayagrivavadha  was  a  K&vya. 
According  to  Cat.  Catalog.,  p.  754,  the  work  is 
mentioned  in  the  K  &vyaprak&6a  and  S&hitya- 
darpana.  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  found  verses  from  it 
quoted  in  Raghavabhatfa’s  commentary  on 
the  S'akuntala  (M.  Muller,  India,  p.  314). 

263.  The  temple  of  Matrguptasvdmin  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  its  position  is 
unknown.  Regarding  the  temple  which 


Mamma  built  under  the  name  of  Mamma- 
svamin,  comp.  iv.  698  sq.  The  names  of  Visnu- 
temples  are  regularly  formed  by  adding  the 
term  svdmin  to  the  name  of  the  person  who 
built  the  shrine.  This  use  of  svdmin  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  to  that  of  isa,  isvara  in  the 
names  of  S'iva-temples  ;  comp,  note  i.  106. 

265.  Reference  is  made  to  the  rite  of  the 
pitfiarpaga  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Samdhya  and  S'raddha  ceremonies. 

287.  Regarding  the  sacred  mountain 
called  /S'riparvata  or  Srisaila,  see  Viqnupur. 
ii.  141 ;  v.  118,  and  P.  W.,  s.v. 

208.  Sadhaka  designates  in  Tantra  texts 
and  Mfthatmyas  the  pupil  who  aspires  to  magic 
power.  Here  clearly  a  kind  of  famulus  is  meant. 
Comp,  the  Paddhatiratnamdla  (Jammu  MS., 
No.  5293),  passim;  the  S arvdvatdra,  etc. 
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269.  “  Then  when  I  was  preparing  to  fulfil  this  desire,  he  who  bears  the 
moon  as  his  diadem  (S'iva),  directed  me  thus :  ” 

270.  “  ‘  He  who  is  [now]  your  famulus  ( sadhaka ),  is  a  semi-divine  attendant 
( gana )  of  mine.  I  will  truly  carry  out  his  wish  in  another  birth/  ” 

271.  “  Therefore,  Sir,  the  Lord  will  appear  to  you  and  fulfil  your  thought.” 
With  these  words  he  (Asvapada)  disappeared. 

272.  When  he  (Pravarasena)  had  passed  a  year  there  over  ascetic  exercises 
with  the  wish  of  securing  the  royal  power,  S'iva,  who  had  been  reminded  by  the 
saint’s  words  [of  his  promise],  appeared  to  him. 

273.  After  S'iva,  who  wore  the  disguise  of  an  ascetic,  had  declared  that  he 
would  fulfil  his  desire,  he  (Pravarasena)  asked  from  him  that  he  might  become  a 
king  [ever]  awake  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

274.  S'ambhu  (S'iva)  wishing  to  ascertain  his  object,  spoke  to  him  :  “  Why, 
0  prince,  do  you  desire  transitory  enjoyments,  neglectful  of  your  salvation  ?” 

275.  He  replied  to  him  :  “  I  have  said  this,  thinking  you  were  S'ambhu  under 
the  disguise  of  an  ascetic.  But  indeed  you  are  not  that  god,  the  lord  of  the 
world.’  ’ 

276.  “  Because  the  great  when  asked  for  little,  give  much  of  their  own  accord. 
That  liberal  [god,  scil.  S'iva]  gave  to  him  who  asked  in  his  thirst  for  milk,  the 
ocean  of  milk.” 

277.  “  Do  you  not  know  of  the  exasperating  overthrow  of  that  noble 
family  which  [until  its  re-installation]  must  ever  see  misery  [even]  in  celestial 
bliss?” 

278.  Then  the  lord  of  the  world  full  of  kindness  granted  his  prayer,  and 
manifesting  himself  in  his  [true]  form  spoke  once  more  : 

279.  “In  time  when  you  are  immersed  in  the  pleasures  of  royal  power,  Asvapada 
will,  by  my  order,  carry  to  you  the  indication  which  will  announce  that  you  are  to 
reach  communion  [with  me].” 

280.  With  these  words  the  god  disappeared,  and  he  (Pravarasena)  after 
bringing  his  ascetic  observances  to  a  close  and  taking  leave  of  Asvapada,  went 
forth  towards  his  desired  land. 

281.  When  the  ministers  came  into  his  presence  after  his  story  had  become 
known,  he  restrained  them  from  hostility  against  Matrgupta,  addressing  them 
thus  : 

282.  “  My  mind  is  bent  on  destroying  the  arrogant  Vikramdditya  ;  my  mind 
is  not  irritated  by  anger  against  Mdtryupta” 

283.  “  What  would  be  [gained]  by  crushing  enemies  who  are  unable  to  bear 


276.  The  story  of  Upamanyu  is  alluded  to ;  comp.  Mahabh.  xm.  xiv.  352  sqq. 
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up  with  distress  ?  It  befits  to  aspire  to  victory  over  those  who  are  able  to  uproot  Matbgupta. 
the  former.” 

284.  “  Who  else  is  slighted  by  the  lotus-flowers  but  the  moon  whose  rise 
they  hate  ?  What  sense  is  then  in  his  breaking  the  teeth  of  those  elephant- 
princes  which  uproot,  those  [lotus-flowers]  ?  But,  forsooth,  the  great,  [eager]  to 
manifest  their  strength,  abandon  the  contest  with  those  who  are  not  their  equals, 
and  let  loose  their  accumulated  anger  against  those  who  have  power  over  the 
former.” 

285.  When  on  the  march  after  the  conquest  of  Trigarta,  the  prince  received 
news  that  Vikramaditya  had  succumbed  to  the  law  of  time  (death). 

286.  That  day  the  prince  heaved  continual  sighs ;  standing  with  his  face 
cast  down  he  did  not  bathe  nor  eat  nor  sleep. 

287.  On  the  next  day  he  heard  that  Matrgupta,  who  had  proceeded  from 
Kasmlr,  abandoning  the  country,  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood. 

288.  Apprehending  that  he  might  have  been  driven  into  exile  by  some  of  his 
own  [partizans],  Pravarasena  approached  him  with  a  small  escort. 

289.  After  he  had  saluted  him  and  [seen]  him  comfortably  seated,  the  Abdication  of  Mar¬ 
king  bowed  politely  and  gently  inquired  the  reason  why  he  had  left  the 

kingdom. 

290.  After  keeping  silent  for  a  moment  he  (Matrgupta)  answered  with  a  sigh, 
and  smiling  :  “  That  benefactor,  0  king,  is  gone  through  whom  I  enjoyed  the  [rule 
of  the]  land.” 

291.  “The  sun-crystal  shines  in  all  directions  as  long  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
rest  on  its  surface ;  otherwise  it  does  not  shine  at  all,  being  only  a  stone/'’ 

292.  The  king  replied :  “  Who  has,  0  king,  wronged  you  that  you  should 
regretfully  mourn  over  that  ruler  with  a  desire  for  revenge  ?  ” 

293.  Matrgupta  then  spoke  with  his  underlip  lit  up  by  an  angry  smile  : 

“Nobody,  though  he  may  be  superior  in  strength,  can  injure  me.” 

294.  “  Truly,  when  that  discerning  [ruler]  raised  me  to  a  position  of  honour, 
he  did  not  sacrifice  butter  in  ashes  nor  sow  corn  in  barren  soil.” 

295.  “  But  those  who  remember  benefits  and  are  the  slaves  of  gratitude, 
follow  even  unconsciously,  the  footsteps  of  their  benefactors.” 

296.  “Does  not  the  sun-crystal  lose  its  light  after  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
and  does  not  the  moon-stone  wither  along  with  the  waning  moon  ?  ” 

297.  “  Going,  therefore,  to  holy  Varanasi  with  the  hope  of  [finding]  happiness 
in  quietism,  I  desire  to  effect  a  complete  renunciation  as  befits  a  Brahman.” 

298.  “I  am  afraid  even  to  look  at  the  earth,  which  is  cast  in  darkness  without 
that  sovereign  who  was  like  a  lamp  of  jewels.  What  need  I  then  say  of  contact 
with  pleasures  ?  ” 
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299.  After  hearing  in  astonishment  the  words  of  that  embodiment  of  proper 
feeling,  the  wise  Pravarasena  too  spoke  thus  suitably : 

300.  “  Truly,  0  king,  this  goddess  earth  brings  forth  jewels,  since  it  produces 
for  its  own  lustre  pious  and  grateful  persons  like  yourself.” 

301.  “  Who  else  is  to  be  praised  for  his  judgment  but  that  sovereign  who, 
alone  in  this  world  which  is  so  dull,  has  fully  comprehended  you?  ” 

302.  “  Long,  forsooth,  would  the  roads  of  gratitude  have  been  deserted,  if  you, 
0  wise  one,  had  not  made  your  appearance  on  them.” 

303.  “  A  worthless  person  when  receiving  a  favour,  generally  thinks  inwardly 
in  this  fashion  :  ‘  If  it  is  not  my  luck  which  has  ripened  to-day,  then  why  did  he 
not  give  this  to  me  before  ?  If  he  had  no  object  with  me,  why  does  he  not  favour 
his  own  poor  relatives  ?  If  he  were  not  afraid  of  my  looking  through  his 
weaknesses,  then  would  that  greedy  man  give  this  away  ?  ’  ” 

304.  “  Even  a  small  honour  [bestowed]  on  persons  of  exalted  character,  grows 
into  a  [tree  of  a]  hundred  branches,  since  it  is  nourished  by  their  [previously] 
acquired  merits.” 

305.  “  Therefore,  you  being  the  foremost  of  the  virtuous  and  praised  by  the 
wise,  are  truly,  like  a  tested  jewel,  highly  valued  by  the  righteous.” 

306.  “  Hence  do  me  [this]  favour,  do  not  abandon  the  throne.  May  it  be 
also  to  my  credit  that  I  have  sided  with  the  virtuous.” 

307.  “  May  you  again  bestow  your  affection  on  the  land  which  was  granted  [to 
you],  first  by  him  and  afterwards  also  by  me.” 

308.  On  hearing  the  king  whose  conduct  was  one  of  unfeigned  generosity, 
speak  thus,  Mutrgupta  spoke  smiling  slowly  the  following  words : 

309.  “  Those  words  without  which  what  has  to  be  said,  cannot  be  said, 
how  should  I  proceed  to  utter  them  without  overstepping  the  limits  [of 
propriety]  ?  ” 

310.  “  Hence  it  may  be  that  I  say  to-day  also  something  impolite,  though  I 
have  convinced  myself  that  this  your  noble  behaviour  is  unfeignedly  true.” 

311.  “Everyone  knows  everyone  else’s  insignificance  in  previous  conditions 
of  life  ;  but  one’s  greatness  at  the  present  time  is  known  only  to  one’s  own  mind.” 

312.  “  My  former  condition  which  is  in  your  mind,  and  yours  which  is  in  mine, 
confuses  us  both.  [Hence]  we  do  not  know  our  mutual  feelings.” 

313.  “  How  should  a  person  of  my  sort,  after  having  been  king,  receive 
back  riches  ?  How  should  he  brush  aside  with  one  step  all  propriety  ?  ” 

307.  The  pun  lies  in  punar  bhuvam,  which  310.  Read  °mavadhlrya  te,iov  mavadhir- 
may  be  taken  either  as  two  separate  words  yate  misprinted  in  text, 
or  as  the  Acc.  8.  f.  to  punarbhu,  ‘  a  remarried  313.  A  king  cannot  accept  gifts  oi 
widow.’  grace. 
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314.  “  How  could  one  like  myself  for  the  sake  of  mere  enjoyments  reduce 
the  uncommon  greatness  of  that  king’s  generosity  to  the  common  level  ?  ” 

315.  “And  supposing  even  that  I -should  care  for  enjoyments,  0  king,  who 
would  prevent  me  from  [having]  them  while  I  preserve  my  self-respect  intact  ?  ” 

316.  “  The  benefit  which  he  bestowed  on  me,  would  at  once  be  wasted  in  my 
body,  if  not  requited  [by  me]  ;  this  is  certain.” 

317.  “  By  following  the  way  which  was  that  of  this  ruler,  I  have  to  bring 
to  light  the  fame  which  is  [his  due]  for  discerning  between  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy.” 

318.  “Now  that  he  is  gone,  to  survive  [only]  in  fame  while  so  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  I  wish  to  show  myself  true  to  the  bond  by  at  least  renouncing 
enjoyments.” 

319.  When  he  had  ended  this  speech,  the  lord  of  the  earth  said :  “  While 
you  live,  your  riches  are  not  to  be  touched  by  me.” 

320.  Then  the  pious  Matrgupta  went  to  Varanasi,  assumed  the  reddish-brown 
garment  [of  an  ascetic],  and  renouncing  everything  became  a  Yati. 

321.  King  Pravarasena  too  kept  firm  to  his  resolve  and  sent  the  whole  revenue 
of  Kasmir  straight  off  to  Matrgupta. 

322.  The  wise  [Matrgupta],  living  on  alms,  handed  over  the  wealth  which  he 
received  against  his  will,  to  all  who  applied  [to  him],  and  thus  continued  to  live  for 
ten  years. 

323.  The  story  of  these  three  [thus]  displaying  self-conscious  pride  towards 
each  other  and  mutual  consideration,  is  [purifying  like]  the  water  of  the  Oanga. 

324.  King  Pravarasena  thereafter  caused  the  great  of  the  earth  (i.e.  kings 
or  mountains)  to  bend  low,  and  thus  easily  made  his  great  fame  pervade  [all] 
regions. 

325.  His  mighty  glory,  which  like  Agastya  sucked  up  the  ocean  and  over¬ 
stepped  the  mountains,  brought  brightness  to  creation. 

326.  His  army  made  the  leaves  of  the  Tamdla  trees  wither  on  the  shores 
of  4he  ocean  and  the  leaves  of  the  palms  (tddi)  fall  off,  and  it  removed  the 
forehead-marks  (tamalapatira)  on  the  faces  of  the  enemies’  wives  and  tore  off 
the  earrings  ( tadidala .) 


316.  Matrgupta  is  made  here  to  say  that 
if  he  cared  for  pleasures,  he  might  indulge  in 
them  without  sacrificing  his  pride,  as  he  should 
have  to  in  accepting  the  kingdom  from  Pra¬ 
varasena. 

326.  Agastya,  according  to  the  epic  legend, 
drunk  up  the  ocean  and  made  Mount  Vindhya 
lower  its  height.  Agastya  as  the  star  Canopus 
marks  by  his  appearance  the  end  of  the  rainy 


season,  when  the  waters  (included  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  bhuvanani,  see  gloss  of  A3)  run  clear 
again ;  comp,  note  ii.  140. 

828.  The  double-meanings  of  tamdla¬ 
patira  and  tadidala  make  it  necessary  to  give 
a  paraphrase  of  this  verse.  Tadi,  which 
the  P.  W.  knows  only  from  a  Kola,  is  still 
the  name  for  a  kind  of  earring  in  the 
Panjab. 

H 
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327.  Ey  the  flow  of  the  [black]  temple-juice  of  his  war-elephants  he  gave  the 
splendour  of  a  junction  with  the  Kdlindl  (Yamuna)  to  the  eastern  ocean  embraced 
by  the  Gangd. 

328.  By  his  armies  which  spread  to  the  brink  of  the  horizon,  he  uprooted  the 
inhabitants  of  Surdstra  on  the  shore  of  the  western  ocean,  and  destroyed  their 
kingdoms. 

329.  This  earthly  Indra,  eager  [only]  for  glory,  extended  among  the  kings 
his  righteous  conquest,  free  from  love  and  hatred. 

330.  He  replaced  Pratdpaslla ,  also  called  S'ildditya,  the  son  of  Vikramaditya, 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  enemies,  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father. 

331.  He  then  brought  back  from  Vihramadi/ya’s  residence  to  his  own  capital 
the  throne  of  his  family  which  had  been  carried  away  by  enemies. 

332.  Seven  times  he  vanquished  King  Mummuni  and  let  him  off  again,  as 
under  various  pretences  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  defeat. 


327.  The  water  of  the  Yamuna  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dark  and  that  of  the  Gangd 
white  ;  comp.  vii.  1477. 

328.  Regarding  Surdffra,  the  ancient  name 
of  a  portion  of  the  Gujarat  peninsula,  comp. 
Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr..  pp.  325  sq. 

330.  S'iladitya-Pratapasiia  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  S'ildditya  of  Malava,  whom  Hiuen- 
tsiang  ( Si-yu-ki ,  ii.  p.  261)  mentions  as  having 
flourished  sixty  years  before  his  own  time 
and  apparently  indicates  as  the  successor  of 
Vikramaditya  (lx. ,  i.  p.  108).  Prof.  M.  Mupler, 
India,  p.  289,  assigns  to  S'iladitya  hypotheti¬ 
cally  a  reign  from  650  to  600  a.d. 

331.  Trover  and  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii. 
p.  912,  have  assumed  that  this  verse  referred  to 
the  famous  throne  of  Vikramaditya  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  legends  regard¬ 
ing  the  latter,  and  that  Pravarasena  was 
believed  to  have  carried  it  back  to  Ujjayini. 
As  sa  in  the  preceding  as  well  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse  designates  Pravarasena,  it  is  clear 
that  the  latter  must  be  understood  also  by 
tena  in  our  verse.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
expressions  avapurarh  and  anitarn  .  .  .  punar 
could  not  be  appropriately  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Ujjayini  and  Vikramaditya’s  throne. 
The  general  context  renders  it  impossible  to 
take  Pratapas’la  as  the  logical  subject  of  the 
sentence  (tend). 

332.  I  am  unable  to  say  who  was  this 
obstinate  opponent  designated  as  ‘  King 
Mummuni'  The  name  must  have  been  an 
old  puzzle,  as  the  reading  of  A3  shows.  There 
an  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  it  by  divid¬ 
ing  jitvamum  munibhubhujam  (for  jitvd  mum- 
muni0).  and  referring  the  word  to  Pratapa^ila. 


The  fact  that  the  name  recurs  in  iv.  167  and 
516,  disposes  of  this  conjecture.  In  the  first 
passage  Mummuni  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  three  times  defeated  by  Lalitdditya ;  in 
the  second  he  is  said  to  have  formed  with 
other  kings  the  night-guard  of  Jayapida.  The 
three  different  kings  under  whom  Mummuni 
is  named,  are  according  to  K.’s  chronology 
separated  by  centuries.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  K.  could  not  have  meant  the  same  person 
in  all  three  passages. 

Was  Mummuni  possibly  the  title  or  family 
name  of  the  rulers  of  some  country  or  tribe 
analogous  to  S'ahi,  Khakan,  or  similar  terms  ? 
The  word  is  evidently  of  non-Indian  origin,  and 
in  the  passage  iv.  167,  describing  Lalitaditya’s 
march  of  conquest  in  the  north,  Mummuni 
is  named  between  the  Tuhkhdras  and  the 
Bhauttas.  The  former  must  be  located  in 
Badakbshars,  and  the  latter  are  undoubtedly 
the  Tibetan  inhabitants  of  Ladakh  and  the 
adjacent  regions  ;  comp,  notes  iv.  166 ;  i.  812. 
As  the  Darads  receive  subsequently  separate 
mention,  we  may  possibly  here  have  tribes  of 
Turkish  origin  such  as  the  conquests  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Yue-tchi  as  well  as  of  the 
White  Huns  brought  into  the  regions  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  and  thus  within  the  sphere  of 
Kasmir  politics. 

From  the  above  passages  must  be  kept 
separate  viii.  1090,  2179  where  a  Mummuni, 
brother  of  Samgata,  is  mentioned.  He  is 
named  in  the  first  place  in  a  list  of  foreign 
Rajaputras  and  hill  princelings  who  serve 
King  Sussala  as  condottieri  or  gentlemei.- 
adventurers.  Without  placing  too  much  re¬ 
liance  on  the  identity  of  the  names,  it  may  be 
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333.  Then  when  after  the  eighth  time  he  boldly  was  going  to  put  forth  a 
[fresh]  pretence,  the  king  (Pravarasena)  spoke  in  anger  :  “Fie  over  [such]  beasts; 
let  him  he  bound.” 

334.  Anxious  about  his  safety,  he  (Mummuni)  spoke :  “  As  I  am  a  beast,  I 
ought  not  to  be  killed,  0  you  manly  one !  ”  and  thereupon  he  danced  in  the  midst 
of  his  court,  imitating  a  peacock. 

335.  Seeing  him  dance  and  utter  cries  like  a  peacock,  the  king  granted  him 
along  with  his  safety  a  present  such  as  is  fit  for  an  actor. 

336.  After  the  conquest  of  the  world,  while  he  resided  in  the  city  of  his 
grandfather  (Pravarasena  I.),  there  arose  in  him  the  desire  of  founding  a  town  after 
his  own  name, 

337.  Once  that  hero,  the  sun  among  kings,  went  forth  at  night  for  adventures 
in  order  to  ascertain  in  a  supernatural  way  the  place  and  the  auspicious  time  [for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  town], 

338.  The  host  of  the  stars,  reflected  on  the  jewelled  points  of  the  king’s 
diadem  as  he  moved  about,  appeared  like  protecting  mustard-seeds. 

339.  Wandering  about,  he  reached  a  stream  which  skirted  the  burning- 
ground  and  was  bordered  by  trees  looking-  terrible  in  the  light  of  numerous 
funeral  pyres. 

suggested  that  in  this  instance  we  possibly 
have  before  us  a  late  descendant  of  the 
princely  family  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
hooks.  The  continued  use  of  the  name  ffaki 
for  descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
*  S'ahis  of  Kabul  ’  (see  note  v.  152)  long  after 
the  destruction  of  its  rule,  is  vouched  for  by 
passages,  like  vii.  178,  274,  1470,  1550;  viii. 

-3230,  and  seems  to  offer  an  exact  parallel.  In 
the  case  of  a  foreign  adventurer  we  could 
easiiv  understand  the  substitution  of  his 
family  name  for  his  own  personal  one. — For 
another  suggestion  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  name,  see  note  iv.  167. 

The  vv.ll.  of  the  name  in  L  deserve  little 
attention,  as  their  variations  are  evidently  due 
to  mere  blunders  of  transcription  ;  iii.  331 
sumati0  ;  iv.  167  muhsunim;  iv.  516  suhpuni0 ; 
viii.  1090  snhsuni0  ;  viii.  2178  nihsunih. 

334-335.  The  curious  story  of  Mummuni’s 
peacock-dance  might  possibly  have  originated 
from  some  peculiar  custom  observed  among 
Mummuni’s  people.  For  a  similar  popular 
legend  got  up  in  explanation  of  the  habits  of 
foreign  nations,  see  iv.  179  sq. 

336.  According  to  iii.  99  we  must  assume 
that  Puranadh i.jfhdna  is  meant  here  as  the 
residence  of  Pravarasena  I.  With  this  agrees 
fully  the  subsequent  narrative  regarding  the 
foundation  of  the  new  S'rinagara. 


338.  Grains  of  mustard-seed  ( sar?apa ) 
are  still  used  in  Kasmir  as  means  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  evil  spirits ;  they  are,  e.g., 
generally  sewn  into  the  caps  of  small  children. 

339-349.  Pravarapura-S'rinagara. — The 
legendary  account  which  these  verses  give  of 
the  foundation  of  Pravarasena’s  town,  can  be 
correctly  understood  only  in  connection  with 
the  topography  of  modern  S'rinagar.  At  the 
latter  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  91,  has 
already  correctly  fixed  the  site  of  Pravara¬ 
sena’s  capital.  In  support  of  this  identifica¬ 
tion  he  referred  to  the  general  agreement  of 
the  description  given  in  iii.  358  sqq.  with  the 
situation  of  the  present  capital  and  to  the 
testimony  furnished  by  Hiuen-tsiang.  The 
latter  names  {Life,  p.  69)  as  his  quarters  in 
the  capital  of  KaSmir  that  very  Vihara  of 
Jayendra  which  we  know  from  iii.  355  to  have 
been  built  by  Pravarasena  II.  s  maternal  uncle 
in  the  new  city.  Prof.  Buhler  has  subse¬ 
quently  called  attention  to  designations 
surviving  for  parts  of  the  modern  city,  such  as 
DuBmar  (Diddamatha)  and  BrarVmar  (Bh at¬ 
tar  akarnatha),  which  prove  its  identity  with 
the  town  of  Pravarasena  II.  ;  see  Report, 

p.  16. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  these  two 
scholars  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  name  Pravavapura  (for  Pravarasenapura 
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340.  Then  there  appeared  on  the  [other]  bank  of  the  stream  before  that 
powerful  [prince]  a  big  roaring  demon  with  upraised  arms. 

341.  Covered  with  red  light  by  the  flaming  looks  of  that  [demon]  the  king 
glowed,  like  a  large  mountain  which  is  enveloped  by  the  glare  of  meteors. 

342.  Then  the  Raksasa  laughed,  and  raising  with  a  loud  voice  a  terrible  echo 
in  all  directions,  thus  addressed  that  fearless  [king]  : 


shortened  bhimavat)  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  works  of  Ksemendra,  Bilhana,  Kalhana  and 
the  later  Chroniclers  as  the  appellation  of  the 
city  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  S'rinagar. 
To  the  present  day  it  has  also  continued  to  be 
used  in  this  sense  in  colophons  of  MSS.,  Jan- 
inapattras  and  other  documents  ;  comp.  Rdjat. 
iv.  311;  viii.  2408;  Samayam.  i.  4;  Vikram. 
xviii.  1,70;  Srikanthac.  iii.  21,  with  Jonaraja’s 
Comm,  on  iii.  31,  68 ;  S'riv.  iii.  277 ;  iv.  205, 336 ; 
Fourth  Chron.  938.  The  most  convincing  proof 
is,  however,  furnished  by  the  long  list  of  build¬ 
ings  and  localities  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  Chronicle  in  the  new  capital,  and  which, 
beginning  with  Pravarasena’s  owui  great 
temple  Pravaresa,  can  actually  be  identified 
within  the  modern  S'rinagar  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

Looking  then  within  the  precincts  of  the 
present  S'rinagar  for  the  local  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  legend,  we  can  in  the  first  place 
identify  that  of  the  river  Mahasarit.  It  had 
previously  not  been  recognized  as  a  name  at 
all,  but  a  series  of  passages  proves  that  it  was 
the  ancient  appellation  of  the  stream  which 
issues  from  the  Dal  lake  and  joins  the 
Vitasta  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  S'rinagar. 

In  viii.  339  K.  relates  that  the  body  of  King 
Uccata  who  had  been  murdered  in  his  palace 
at  S'rinagar,  was  hurriedly  cremated  by  a  few 
faithful  servants  at  the  burning-place  which 
lay  ‘  on  the  island  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mahasarit  and  Vitasta.'  A  reference 
to  the  map  of  S'rinagar  will  show  that  the 
only  island  in  or  near  the  capital  which  can 
be  said  to  be  situated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Vitasta  with  another  stream,  is  the  great 
island  of  May? sum,  formed  on  the  S.  by  the 
Vitasta  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  above  named  stream  (comp, 
note  iv.  88  on  M u ksikas vermin :  May*sum). 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  thi3  re¬ 
garding  the  identity  of  K.’s  Mahasarit  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  close  to 
the  place  where  the  western  branch  of  the 
Dal  stream  joins  the  Vitasta  (a  little  below 
the  present  First  Bridge),  there  existed  till 
the  times  of  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh  a  Hindu 
burning  Ghat.  As  the  latter  is  mentioned 
already  by  S'riv.,  i.  442  sqq.,  in  the  fifteenth 


century  in  the  identical  locality,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  it  marked  the  site  of  the  burn¬ 
ing-ground  referred  to  in  viii.  339  and  alluded 
to  in  our  own  passage.  S'rivara  gives  to  the 
place  the  more  modern  name  Marisamyama, 
which  from  a  passage  of  the  Vitastdmdhdtmya, 
xvii.  5,  can  be  proved  with  certainty  to  apply 
to  the  junction  above  indicated. 

Among  the  other  passages  of  the  Rdjat. 
which  refer  to  the  Mahasarit,  viii.  733,  753, 
1099,  1158,  3131  are  also  instructive.  In  them 
the  stream  is  spoken  of  as  on  the  line  of 
attack  upon  the  city,  in  particular  for  forces 
coming  from  the  East  (viii.  733,  753,  3131).  A 
reference  to  the  map  will  again  show  that  the 
shallow  stream  coming  from  the  Dal  forms 
actually  the  south-eastern  boundary  for  that 
part  of  S'rinagar  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vitasta  and  contains  the  greater  portion 
of  the  city.  Protected  as  it  is  on  the  E.  and 
W.  by  the  lakes  of  the  Dal  and  Anch'ar,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Vitasta,  this  part  of 
S'rinagar  can  be  attacked  with  advantage  only 
over  the  narrow  neck  of  land  in  the  N.  or 
across  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Dal  in  the 
S.E. 

This  stream,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Tsunth  Kul,  ‘  the  apple-tree  canal,’  is  bounded 
along  its  right  or  N.  bank  by  an  old  embank¬ 
ment  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  which 
stretches  from  the  rocky  foot  of  the  Takht  hill 
in  the  E.  close  to  the  high-lying  bank  of  the 
Vitasta  in  the  W.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  this  embankment.  Without 
it  large  portions  of  the  city  which  are  built 
along  the  low-lying  shores  of  the  Dal  and  the 
numerous  channels  stretching  from  the  latter 
to  the  W.,  would  along  with  all  the  ‘  floating 
gardens  ’  of  the  lake  be  exposed  to  annual  in¬ 
undations  from  the  river.  A  further  proof  of 
its  antiquity  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  this 
embankment  bears  along  with  the  quarter 
built  on  it  merely  the  general  name  of  Suth, 
from  Skr.  setu,  ‘  dyke,’  whereas  all  the  other 
numerous  embankments  and  causeways  about 
S'rinagar  have  distinctive  appellations. 

Several  topographical  considerations  com¬ 
bine  to  prove  that  it  was  this  old  dyke  or  setu 
which  the  popular  legend  related  by  K.  re¬ 
presented  as  the  leg  and  knee  of  the  demor 
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343.  “  Excepting  Vikramaditya  and  S'udraka  who  excels  in  courage,  and 
yourself,  0  protector  of  the  earth,  it  is  difficult  to  find  perfect  fortitude  elsewhere.'’ 

344.  “  Your  desire,  0  ruler  of  the  earth,  will  be  fulfilled.  Come  to  my  side 
after  crossing  this  embankment.” 

345.  With  these  words  the  Raksasa  stretched  out  his  own  knee  from  the 
other  bank  and  thus  caused  the  water  of  the  Mahdsarit  [stream]  to  be  parted  by 
an  embankment  (seiu). 

346.  The  courageous  Pravarasena  thereupon  drew  his  dagger  from  its  sheath, 
knowing  that  the  embankment  was  formed  by  a  limb  of  the  Raksasa’s  body. 

347.  The  place  to  which  he  crossed  over,  after  having  cut  with  this  [dagger] 
the  flesh  of  that  [Raksasa]  and  thus  made  a  flight  of  steps,  is  called  Ksurikdbala. 


343.  King  S'udraka  is  like  Vikramaditya 
a  favourite  hero  of  the  fable  literature  ,  comp, 
e.g.,  Kathtis.  lxxviii.  5  sqq. 

347.  I  prefer  the  reading  ksurikdbala  of  A3 
to  ksurikdbhala  of  A,  and  °bala  of  L,  in  view 


who  helped  Pravarasena  to  cross  the  Maha- 
sarit.  In  the  first  place  we  can  see  from  the 
map  that  the  dyke  described  actually  turns 
sharply  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  opposite  to 
the  camping-ground  known  as  the  Cinar 
Bagh.  It  thus  curiously  resembles  a  bent  knee. 
Still  more  convincing  is  the  fact  that  we  find 
the  name  of  Ksurikdbala,  which  according  to 
verse  iii.  347  marked  the  spot  where  Pravara¬ 
sena  reached  firm  ground,  still  attaching  in 
its  Ks.  derivative  Khudabal,  to  the  city 
quarter  situated  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
embankment.  [For  the  phonetic  connection 
of  Khudabal,  and  Ksurikdbala,  comp.  Ks. 
khur  <  Skr.  k$ura.  A  new  popular  etymo¬ 
logy  which  saw  in  khur  the  word  khud, 
1  hollow,’  might  have  helped  in  the  change  of 
Ksurikdbala  >  Kh.udabal.~\  Finally  it  should  be 
noted  that  K.’s  description  of  the  1  Setu  ’ 
dividing  the  water  of  the  Mahasarit  ( mahasa - 
rito  vari  setusimantitam,  iii.  34-5)  is  exactly 
applicable  to  the  Sv.th,  if  we  assume  that  the 
various  channels  and  marshes  which  lie  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  N.  of  the  dyke,  and  are  like  the 
Tsunth  Kul  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Dal, 
were  also  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Mahdsarit. 

That  this  was  indeed  the  case,  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
network  of  these  waterways  to  the  N.  of  the 
Suth  has  retained  to  the  present  day  the  name 
of  Mar,  which  we  have  encountered  above  in 
the  form  Mari  as  an  earlier  appellation  of 
the  Tsunth  Kul.  The  question  whether  we 
have  to  see  in  this  form  Mar  a  phonetic 
derivative  of  Skr.  Mahdsarit  or  vice  versa  in 


of  the  modern  name  Khudabal  to  which  it 
corresponds.  The  Ks.  word  bal,  meaning 
‘  place,’  is  frequently  found  as  the  final  part 
of  local  names  in  Kasmir  ;  comp.  yarabal  (see 
note  i.  40),  Mdrabal,  Pokhr'bal,  etc. 


the  latter  form  a  Skr.  adaptation  of  some 
earlier  Ks.  name,  cannot  be  settled  from  our 
present  materials,  and  its  decision  would  not 
affect  the  topographical  conclusions  above 
indicated. 

[Long  after  I  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
I  noticed  the  curious  remark  incidentally 
made  by  Vigne,  ii.  69,  which  ascribes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  embankment  from  the  foot  of 
the  Takht  hill  to  the  city  to  Pravarasena.  As 
Vigne  had  no  other  materials  regarding  the 
Rdjat.  than  Wilson’s  abstract,  which  does  not 
mention  the  legend  here  discussed,  this  notice 
must  have  been  derived  from  oral  information. 
At  present  no  such  tradition  survives  regard¬ 
ing  the  Suth.] 

The  name  of  the  village  S'dritaka,  where 
the  demon  showed  to  Pravarasena  the  site  for 
his  new  town,  can  no  longer  be  traced,  but 
its  position  is  sufficiently  indict  ted  by  the 
mention  of  the  goddess  S' arikd.  The  latter,  a 
form  of  Durga,  has  been  worshipped  since 
ancient  times  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  hill 
which  lies  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  central 
part  of  S’rinagar  and  is  called  after  her 
S'  drikaparvata  or  Ks.  Haraparvat ;  comp. 
Jonar.  408;  Fourth  Chron.,  944,  589,  also 
Report,  p.  17.  The  distance  of  the  hill  from 
Khudhbal  is  about  one  and  three-quarter 
miles. 

The  legend  told  at  length  in  the  S'arika- 
mahatmya  relates  that  Durga, taking  the  shape 
of  a  S'arikabird  ( Maina ),  carried  in  her  beak 
the  hill  from  Mount  Meru  to  its  present  place 
in  order  to  close  a  gate  of  the  Daityas 
dwelling  in  hell.  Subsequently  she  took  up 
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348.  When  he  stood  near  the  demon  indicated  to  him  the  auspicious  time 
( lagna )  and  disappeared  after  saying:  “Build  [your]  town  where  to-morrow 
you  see  the  measuring  line  laid  down  by  me.” 

349.  He  discovered  that  [measuring  line]  which  the  Vetala  had  laid  down,  at  the 
village  S'aritaka  at  which  the  goddess  S'arika  and  the  demon  ( yaksa )  Attn  resided. 

350.  When  he  was  first  about  to  consecrate  the  [Lihga  of  ]  Pravarehnra  in 
pious  devotion,  the  [image  of  Visnu]  Jayasvdmin  seated  itself  of  its  own  accord  on 
the  base  (pitha )  after  breaking  the  sacred  diagram  (■ yantra ). 

351.  This  [image  of  Visnu]  was  called  by  the  king  after  the  name  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  Jaya  who  knew  the  auspicious  time  (lagna)  which  the  Vetala  had  indicated. 


348.  For  the  meaning  of  the  term  sutra- 
patana,  comp.  iv.  56. 

350-351.  The  story  here  alluded  to  can 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
exactly  corresponding  legend  related  more 
fully,  in  iii.  451  sqq.  of  the  images  Ranesvara 
and  Ranasvdmin.  Pravarasena,  who  from  the 
previous  account  may  be  supposed  to  be  a 
worshipper  of  S'iva  (comp.  iii.  270  sqq.,  also 
iii.  365),  wishes  to  consecrate  first  the  Linga  of 
S'iva-Pravaresvara.  By  a  miracle,  however, 
there  appears  in  the  place  prepared  for  the 
Lihga  the  image  of  Visnu  Jayasvdmin.  As 
according  to  the  rules  given  for  the  pratiphd 
of  sacred  images;  special  diagrams  or  yantras 
have  to  be  traced  on  the  ground  for  each  god, 
Visnu  cannot  occupy  the  base  prepared  for 
S'iva’s  emblem  without  removing  the  yantra  of 
the  latter.  The  story  derives  the  name  given 
to  the  Visnu  shrine  of  Pravarasena  from  that 
of  his  architect.  Compare  regarding  yantras 


Visnudharmottara,  iii.,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  term  svamin  in  names  of  Visnu-irnages, 
note  iii.  263. 

The  shrine  of  Jayasvdmin  is  referred  to  only 
once  more,  in  v.  448,  as  Jayasvdmivirocana,  and 
its  position  is  not  known.  That  of  the  Rra- 
varesa  temple  can  be  fixed  with  great  pro¬ 
bability  at  a  site  in  the  centre  of  S'rinagar, 
between  the  S.  foot  of  the  Haraparvat  and  the 
Jama‘  Masjid,  now  occupied  by  the  Ziarat 
of  Baha’-ud-dm  Sahib.  The  old  cemetery 
which  surrounds  the  Ziarat.  contains  in  its 
walls  and  tombs  many  ancient  remains. 

At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  cemetery  stands 
an  ancient  gateway  of  great  height  and 
width,  built  of  blocks  of  remarkable  size;  its 
roof  must  have  fallen  in  long  ago.  This  gate¬ 
way  is  designated  by  Brahman  tradition  as  a 
p8,rt  of  ‘  Pravarasena’s  temple  ’  and  as  the 
place  where  this  king  ascended  to  heaven. 
It  is  evidently  the  gate  to  which  the  tradition. 


her  abode  on  the  hill  to  make  sure  of  their 
not  escaping.  This  story  is  also  briefly  re¬ 
ferred  to  n  the  Kathasar.  lxxiii.  109  sqq. 
For  anothei  name  of  the  hill,  Pradyumnapitha, 
comp,  note  iii.  459.  [A  modem  popular  etymo- 
logy,  generally  accepted  by  Panjabis  and 
Europeans,  has  turned  the  Hill  of  S'arika  into 
the  ‘  Hill  of  Hari  ’  or  ‘  the  Verdant  Moun¬ 
tain’;  comp.  Vigne,  ii.  p.  59;  Bernier, 
Travels,  p.  398.] 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other 
mention  of  the  demon  A((a  who,  according  to 
the  translation  given  above  of  iii.  349,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  residing  with  S'arika  at  the 
village  S'aritaka.  It  is  possible  that  he 
figured  merely  in  the  popular  etymology  of 
the  name  S'aritaka  which  that  verse  evidently 
alludes  to.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  another 
translation  is  also  possible.  Affena  might  be 
taken  as  an  instrumental  from  the  word  affa, 


‘  tower,’  which  would  be  a  poetic  designation 
of  the  hill,  called  phga  in  the  Mahatmya. 
We  should  then  translate :  “.  .  .  at  the  village 
S'aritaka,  at  which  the  goddess  S'arika  with 
her  towering  [hill]  and  the  Yak$a  resided." 
The  demon  of  the  legend  whom  K.  calls 
alternately  bhuta,  raksas,  vetala,  might  well  be 
designated  also  as  yaksa. 

A2  renders  S'aritaka  by  Haratatji.  If  this 
gloss  is  intended  for  the  name  of  the  village 
Haratrath,  in  the  Par!lspor  Pargana,  74° 
41'  long.  34°  9'  lat.,  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  it,  as  the  distance  of  the  latter  place  from 
S'rinagar  precludes  all  thought  of  its  being 
meant  in  the  legend  here  related. 

From  vi.  191  it  appears  that  the  locality 
where  the  Vetala  was  supposed  to  have  laid 
his  measuring  line,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Vetdlasutrapdta ;  but  its  position  cannot  be 
clearly  gathered  from  that  passage. 
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352.  Owing  to  his  (Pravarasena’s)  devoted  worship  the  [image  of]  Yinayaka,  Pravarasjcna  II. 
[called]  Bhimasvdmin,  of  its  own  accord  turned  its  face  from  west  to  east  in  order 

[to  show  that  he  was]  not  averse  to  [his]  city. 

353.  In  this  city  be,  [who  ruled]  like  Xndra  over  the  five  races  [of  men], 
established  [shrines  of]  five  goddesses,  who  were  designated  by  the  word  sri  as 
Sadhhdvcisri  and  so  on. 

354.  This  king  had  the  ‘  Great  Bridge  ’  ( Brhatsetu )  built  on  tbe  Vitastd. 

Only  since  then  is  such  construction  of  boat-bridges  ( nausetu )  known. 

355.  Jayendra,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  king,  caused  the  illustrious  Jayen- 
dravikdra  and  a  [statue  of  the]  ‘  Great  Buddha’  ( Brhodbuddha )  to  be  erected. 

356.  The  minister  -Mordka  who  had  possession  of  Simhala  and  the  other  isles, 
built- the  Mordko.bharana,  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

357.  That  city  at  the  limits  of  which  stood  the  [temples  of]  Vardhanasvamin 
and  Vi&vakarwian,  was  once  famous  [as  containing]  thirty-six  lakhs  of  houses. 


related  in  iii.  378  and  by  Bilhana  in  Vikram. 
xviii.  28,  was  attached  in  K.’s  time.  It  i3  not 
certain,  whether  in  the  passage  vii.  109,  where 
a  mhgapitha  of  Pravaresa  is  mentioned,  this 
temple  or  the  earlier  shrine  of  Pravarasena  I. 
(see  iii.  99)  is  referred  to. 

352.  Ganesa  (Vinayaka)  is  worshipped  to 
this  day  under  the  name  of  Bhimasvdmiyanesa 
in  a  rock  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Har“parvat  (S'arikaparvata) 
close  to  the  Baclddarwaza  of  Akbar’s  fortress. 
Under  the  thick  layer  of  red  daub  with  which 
the  stone  is  covered  by  the  worshippers,  its 
supposed  resemblance  to'  the  head  of  the 
elephant-faced  god  cannot  now  be  traced,  nor 
whether  the  face  is  turned  west  or  east.  S'riv. 
iii.  207,,  mentions  the  erection  under  Zain-ul- 
‘abidin  of  a  new  shrine  in  honour  of  Bhima- 
svamiganesa.  The  rock  image  of  the  latter  is 
referred  to  also  by  Sahibram  in  the  Tirthas. 
In  its  immediate  vicinity  lies  the  Ziarat  of 
Muqaddam  Sahib,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Muhammadan  pilgrimage-places  of  the  Valley. 

353.  Nothing  is  known  otherwise  about 
the  temples  of  these  goddesses. 

354.  Brhatsetu,  ‘  the  Great  Bridge,’  must 
be  taken  in  all  probability  as  a  proper  name  ; 
it  is  certainly  used  as  such  in  viii.  1171.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  latter  passage  does  not  furnish 
a  clear  indication  of  the  bridge’s  position, 
though  it  shows  that  the  latter  was  at  some 
distance  from  Muksikasvdmin  (May-sum). 
Boat-bridges  are  mentioned  by  K.  in  the 
time  of  Harsa,  vii.  1549,  and  by  S'riv.  iv.  196. 

It  is  curious  that  of  the  numerous  per¬ 
manent  wooden  bridges  over  the  Vitasta, 
whose  peculiar  construction  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  modern  travellers  in  Kasmir 


(comp.,  e.g.  Vigne,  ii.  p.  23),  none  can  be 
traced  back  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Zaina 
Kadal,  one  of  the  seven  bridges  of  S'rinagar, 
built  by  Zain-ul-‘abidin  (S'riv.  i,  232,  296)  in 
the  loth  century.  Were  the  engineers  of  the 
Hindu  period  who  showed  such  skill  in  stone 
architecture,  less  versed  in  bridge  construc¬ 
tion  than  their  Muhammadan  successors,  who 
built  chiefly  in  wood  F  Compare  note  vii.  1077. 

355.  The  ‘  Life  ’  of  Hiuen-tsiang,  p.  69, 
relates  that  the  pilgrim  on  his  arrival  at  the 
KaSmir  capital  stopped  at  the  convent 
(Vihara)  of  Che-ye-in-to-lo  or  Jayendra.  There 
he  received  instruction  in  the  various  S'astras 
from  the  chief  of  the  priests  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  probably  spent  most  of  his  two 
years’  stay  in  the  country  (circ.  631-683  a.d.). 
That  this  establishment  was  identical  with  the 
Jayendravihara  of  our  text,  as  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  J.  Bo.  Br.  R.  A.  S., 
1861,  p.  223,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Jayendra’s  ‘  Great  Buddha’  was  probably  a 
colossal  statue  like  the  Brhadbuddha,  which 
King  Lalitaditya  erected  in  copper  at  Pari- 
hasapura,  according  to  iv.  203.  From  vi.  171 
sqq.  we  learn  that  the  Jayendravihara  was 
burned  and  its  Buddha-statue  melted  down 
by  King  Ksemagupta,  who  used  its  brass  for 
the  construction  of  the  Ksemagaurisvara 
temple.  Another  colossal  Buddha  statue  in 
the  city  is  mentioned  under  Harsa  and 
Sussala,  vii.  1097  sq. ;  viii.  1184.  For  a 
Brhadbuddha  which  survived  to  the  14th 
century,  see  Jonar.  430. 

356.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  the 
Vihara  (or  temple)  of  this  fortunate  minister 
whom  K.  credits  with  the  possession  of  Ceylon. 

357.  The  site  of  neither  of  these  two 
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358.  He  built  [that]  city,  which  was  provided  with  regularly  arranged 
markets,  at  first  indeed  only  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitastd. 

359.  There  are  mansions  which  reach  to  the  clouds,  and  ascending  which  one 
sees  the  earth,  glistening  in  the  rain  at  the  close  of  the  summer  and  covered 
with  flowers  in  [the  month  of]  Caitra. 

360.  Apart  from  that  city,  where  else  on  earth  can  one  find  easily  streams 
meeting,  pure  and  lovely,  at  pleasure-reside  es  and  near  market  streets  ? 

361.  Nowhere  else  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  city  a  pleasure-hill  from  which 
the  splendour  of  all  the  houses  is  visible  as  if  from  the  sky. 

362.  Where  else  do  the  inhabitants  on  a  hot  summer  day  find  before  their 
houses  water  like  that  of  the  Vitastd,  [cooled]  by  large  lumps  of  snow  ? 

363.  In  that  [city]  the  kings  have  provided  for  each  temple  [such]  riches 
that  with  them  the  earth  up  to  the  encircling  oceans  could  be  bought  a  thousand 
times  over. 

364.  While  he  who  was  like  the  creator  among  kings  resided  in  this  city, 
there  passed  slowly  sixty  years  of  his  tenure  of  sovereign  power. 

365.  On  his  forehead,  which  bore  the  mark  of  [S'iva’s]  spear,  the  locks 
whitened  by  age  created  the  illusion  that  the  waves  of  the  Gangd  had  attached 
themselves  [to  his  forehead]  by  mistaking  [it  for  that]  of  S'iva. 

366.  At  that  time  A6vapdda  despatched  by  S'iva’s  command  Jayanta,  a 
Kasmirian  Brahman,  who  had  just  joined  him  as  an  attendant,  [with  these 
words] : 

367.  “  You  are  tired,  0  wanderer.  What  you  desire  you  will  not  get  from 
any  other  land.  Deliver  this  letter  to  King  Pravarasena .” 

368.  When  after  saying  these  words  he  had  handed  the  letter  to  that 
[Brahman],  the  latter  spoke:  “Exhausted  by  travelling,  I  am  unable  to  start  at 
once  on  a  great  journey.” 

369.  “  Then  bathe  to-day,  since  I  who  am  of  the  Kapdlin  sect,  have  touched 
you  who  are  a  Brahman.”  With  these  words  he  (Asvapada)  threw  him  into  the 
water  of  the  oblong  pond  close  by 

370.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  himself  standing  in  his  own  land, 


shrines  can  be  ascertained  now.  The  Var- 
dhanasvamin  is  mentioned  again,  vi.  191,  as 
marking  (together  with  Bhiksukiparaka)  the 
extreme  limit  of  a  great  fire  which  devastated 
the  houses  standing  in  ‘  Vetalasutrapata.’ 
Visvakarman  is  not  referred  to  again,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  corrupt  passage  viii.  2438. 

360.  K.  evidently  alludes  here  to  the 
numerous  canals  from  the  Dal  and  Anchor 
lakes  which  intersect  the  suburbs  of  S'rinagar 
and  pass  also  into  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 


principal  Bazaars  are  still  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  canals,  which  them¬ 
selves  serve  as  main  thoroughfares.  The 
epithet  ‘ pavitra  ’  scarcely  agrees  with  the 
actual  condition  of  these  waterways,  but  may 
pass  as  poetical  license. 

361.  Th e  Hdraparvat  or ‘Hill  of  S'drikd’ 
is  meant,  which  affords  a  great  panoramic 
view  of  S'rinagar ;  comp,  note  iii.  339-349. 

365.  The  Ganga,  with  white  waves,  is 
supposed  to  flow  from  S'iva’s  head. 
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and  the  servants  of  the  king,  who  was  engaged  in  worship,  busy  with  carrying- 
water. 

371.  Then  in  order  to  announce  himself  he  threw  without  hesitation  the 
letter  into  a  washing-pot  which  was  being  carried  from  the  river  to  the  king. 

372.  When  the  king  who  was  washing  the  [Lihga  of]  PravareJa,  had  read 
the  letter  which  had  been  thrown  out  again  from  that  pot,  he  ordered  Jayanta  to 
be  brought  before  him. 

373.  “  You  have  done  what  was  to  be  done  ;  you  have  given  large  [presents], 
enjoyed  pleasures  and  passed  through  life.  What  else  is  there  to  do  for  you  ? 
Go  and  betake  yourself  to  S'iva’s  abode.” 

374.  When  through  this  [letter]  the  message  had  come,  he  (Pravarasena) 
satisfied  that  [Brahman]  by  granting  his  desire,  and  breaking  through  that  palace 
of  stone  entered  the  spotless  sky. 

375.  The  people  saw  him  as  he  moved  in  the  direction  which  is  marked  by 
[Mount]  Kaildsa,  while  producing  a  second  sunrise  on  the  bright  sky. 

376.  Jayanta,  after  obtaining  riches  through  this  wonderful  event,  turned 
them  to  pious  use  by  establishing  Agraharas  which  bore  his  own  name,  and  by 
other  [holy]  works. 

377.  The  best  of  kings  after  enjoying  the  sovereignty  of  the  -world,  thus 
joined  in  his  very  body  the  assembly  of  the  lord  of  beings  (S'iva). 

378.  At  the  temple  of  Pravaresa ,  the  place  where  the  king  obtained 
supernatural  perfection  { siddhi ),  there  is  seen  even  to  this  day  a  gate  which  rivals 
the  gate  of  heaven. 

379.  Yudhisthira  [II.],  who  was  born  from  that  [king’s]  queen  Ratuaprahhd, 
ruled  the  earth  for  forty  years  less  nine  months. 

380.  His  ministers,  who  bore  the  names  Sarvaratna,  Jay  a  and  Skandagupta, 
obtained  distinction  by  [erecting]  Viharas,  Caityas  and  by  other  [pious]  works. 

curious  resemblance  to  those  of  Bilhapa, 
especially  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  A3 
eJh'idrarti  instead  of  Jw.ram  of  A,.  Ir  this 
resemblance  due  to  reminiscence  from  the 
earlier  Kiivya  on  the  part  of  K.  ? 

379.  I  have  preferred  caivdrirrwatiih  of 
A3  L  to  caturvimsatim  of  A,,  as  only  with  the 
former  figure  we  can  obtain  the  total  of  1328 
years  for  the  reigns  of  the  Tarahgas  ii-viii. 
which  is  required  by  the  theoretical  basis  of 
K.’s  chronology ;  comp,  notes  on  i.  50,  53 
and  Dr.  Hultzsch’s  remarks,  Ind.  Ant .  xviii. 
R.  99. 

300.  The  “Vihara  built  by  Skandagupta  is 
clearly  the  Skandabhavanavihara  mentioned 
vi.  137 ;  regarding  the  position  of  the  latter, 
indicated  by  the  modern  Khand“bavan  in 


378.  The  legend  of  Pravarasena’s  bodily 
ascension  to  heaven  at  the  temple  of  Pra¬ 
varesa  was  known  already  to  Bilhrna  in  the 
same  form  as  narrated  in  our  passage.  In 
Vikram.  xviii.  28  he  described  the  temple  of 
Pravaresa  as  ‘  showing  to  this  day  a  gap  above 
resembling  the  gate  of  heaven  ( svargadvara - 
pratimam  upari  cchidram),  through  which  King 
Pravara  bodily  ascended  to  heaven.’ 

In  note  iii.  350  sq.  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  identical  tradition  attaches  still  at 
the  present  day  .to  an  ancient  ruined  gateway 
which  in  all  probability  ~  belonged  to  the 
Pravaresa  temple.  On  the  site  of  the  latter 
stands  now  the  Ziflrat  of  Bah&’-ud-din  Sahib 
built  with  its  remains. 

The  words  used  by  K.  in  our  verse  bear  a 
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YUUHI6THIEA  II. 


Lahkhana- 

Habendraditya. 


Ranaditya. 


381.  A  minister  of  his  was  also  Vajrendra,  the  son  of  Jayendra,  who  made 
the  village  of  Bhavaccheda  famous  by  the  construction  of  Caityas  and  other 
[sacred  buildings], 

382.  Among  his  chief  ministers  were  also  Kumarasena  and  others,  who 
fixed  the  sandal-powder  marks  of  their  fame  on  the  faces  of  the  maidens  [repre¬ 
senting]  the  quarters  of  the  horizon. 

383.  His  son  from  [queen]  Padmavati  was  Narendraditya ,  who  bore  a 
second  name,  Lahkhana,  and  who  built  the  temple  of  Narendrasvdmm. 

384.  Vajra  and  Kanaka,  the  sons  of  Vajrendra,  distinguished  by  pious  deeds, 
were  his  ministers  and  Vimalaprabhd  his  queen. 

385.  After  establishing  his  own  [special]  office  for  the  keeping  of 
records,  this  strong-armed  [ruler]  ascended  to  heaven  after  [a  reign  of]  thirteen 
years. 

386.  Then  his  younger  brother  Ranaditya  became  king,  whom  the  people 
forthwith  called  by  another  name,  Tunjina. 

387.  His  head  which  was  formed  like  a  shell  and  different  from  [that  of 
all]  beings,  showed  as  unprecedented  splendour  as  if  the  sun  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  moon. 


S  rinagar,  see  the  note  on  that  passage.  As  to 
the  abbreviated  form  Skanda  for  Skandagupta , 
used  bhinwvat,  compare  my  remarks  on  the 
names  of  other  Kasmir  Yih&ras,  Notes  on 
Ou-k'ong,  pp.  5,  9. 

By  the  !  monastery  de  Je-je  ’  which  Ou-k'ong 
mentions  in  Kasmir  (Journal  asiat.,  1895,  vi. 
p.  354L  may  possibly  be  meant  a  VihSra 
erected  by  Jaya. 

381.  Bhavaccheda  may  be  identified  on  the 
strength  of  the  gloss  Bhauccho  written  by 
A,  with  the  modem  Buts,  a  village  situated 
in  the  Vuiar  Pargapa,  circ.  76°  9'  long. 
33°  64'  lat.  (marked  as  ‘  Bosoo  ’  on  larger 
Survey  map  one  mile  to  S.  of  ‘  Mir-San- 
grama’). 

383.  The  name  Lahkhapa  which  A,  writes  - 
with  the  Jihvfti.ouliya  before  kh,  can  be  read 
clearly  in  the  latter  spelling  on  the  obverse  of 
a  silver  coin  described  by  Gen.  Cunningham, 
Later  Indo- Scythians,  pp.  97,  111  and  PI.  vii. 
12.  It  shows  the  legend  \Ra]ja  Lahkhana 
Udayaditya,  read  by  C.  ‘  Kaja  Lakhana  [?] 
TJday&ditya.’  Cunningham,  though  not  re¬ 
cognizing  the  name  as  occurring  also  in  our 
passage,  had  rightly  ascribed  this  coin  to 
Kasmir,  on  the  ground  of  the  striking  re¬ 
semblance  it  bears  ‘in  type  and  size  and 
general  fabric’  to  the  unique  coin  of  Deva 
S&hi  Khingila  (represented  l.c.,  PL  vii.  11). 
The  latter  ruler  has  been  identified  with  the 


Khinkhila  or  Narendr&ditya  I.  of  Rs.jat.  i.  347 
(comp.  note). 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
type  (‘  Sassanian  Bust  ’)  of  these  two  coins  and 
that  of  others  bearing  the  names  of  Jabula, 
Mihirakula,  fiirapyakuia  (P).  Cunningham 
was  thus  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  they 
all  belong  to  rulers  of  the  Ephthalites  or  White 
Huns.  As  the  dominions  of  the  latter  in¬ 
cluded  also  Kasmir,  it  appears  very  probable 
that  by  Lahkhapa-Narendr&ditya  of  the  Rftjat. 
is  meant  the  same  king  who  calls  himself 
Lahkhapa-Uday&ditya  on  the  coins. 

As  in  the  case  of  Khinkhila,  so  we  have  here 
an  Indian  appellation  used  by  the  side  of  the 
foreign  name  Lahkhana.  Why  this  Indian 
name  should  have  been  differently  recorded 
by  K.,  is  a  question  which  our  present 
materials  do  not  permit  us  to  answer.  But  it 
is  certainly  curious  that  copper  coins  closely 
resembling  in  type  the  coins  of  the  above 
mentioned  Ephthalite  rulers  actually  show  the 
name  Narendra  (see  Cunningham,  l.c.,  p.  118 
and  PL  ix.  12). 

386.  Compare  the  similar  expression 
used  iii.  97  with  reference  to  S're§fhasena- 
Tunjina. 

387.  The  shell-shaped  form  of  heart  is  a 
point  of  beauty.  The  simile  alludes  to  tho 
resemblance  between  the  shell  and  the  moon 
as  regards  whiteness. 
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388.  His  sword  ( dharddhara )  descended  on  the  forests  of  his  enemies’  necks, 
while  the  eye-cavities  of  their  women  were  overflowing  with  water  (tears). 

389.  The  fire  of  his  glory,  which  wras  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
before,  when  it  entered  the  enemies’  land,  put  streams  of  water  in  the  eyes  of 
[their]  women,  and  made  the  grass  sprout  in  their  mansions. 

390.  When  his  sword  had  attached  itself  to  his  hand,  then  there  danced 
none  but  headless  cox*pses  in  the  force  of  his  opponents. 

391.  This  [prince]  of  divine  appearance  had  as  wife  a  goddess  of  an  inex¬ 
haustible  power,  the  S'ahti  of  Visnu,  who  had  come  to  the  earth  under  the  name 
of  Ranarambhd. 

392.  He  namely  had  been  a  gambler  in  a  former  birth,  and  once  on  losing 
all  his  property  to  gamesters  had  fallen  into  desperation. 

393.  Though  prepared  to  throw  away  his  life  he  yet  considered  how  he  might 
gain  something.  Gamblers  do  not  neglect  [a  chance  of]  profit,  even  to  their  very 

end. 

394.  He  desired  to  see  on  the  Vindhya  [mountain]  the  goddess  Bkramara- 
vdsinl,  to  see  whom  would  not  be  fruitless,  hoping  [to  obtain  from  her]  the  choice 
of  a  boon  and  feeling  indifferent  as  to  his  own  life. 

395.  For  the  mortal  who  proceeds  to  her  abod.8,  [the  way  for]  five  Yojanas 
is  indeed  difficult  to  pass,  since  he  is  pierced  by  bees  which  have  sharp  stings, 
and  by  other  [insects]. 

396.  He  wisely  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide  a  protection 
against  these  [bees],  whose  stings  are  [hard  as]  diamonds,  for  a  body  which  was 
bound  to  be  lost. 

397.  He  first  covered  his  body  with  a  metal  armour,  then  with  a  buffalo’s  hide, 
and  then  put  on  a  plaster  of  clay  mixed  with  cow-dung. 

398.  After  he  had  dried  the  repeated  layers  of  clay  on  his  body  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  he  [looking]  like  a  moving  clod  of  earth  set  out  with  a  strong 
resolution. 

399.  Leaving  [behind  him]  the  easy  path  along  with  the  hope  of  life,  he 
then  entered  a  cave  which  was  terrifying  by  its  dense  darkness. 

400.  Thereupon  there  issued  from  the  recesseo  multitudes  of  bees,  deafening 
the  ear  by  the  sound  of  their  wings,  which  resembled  the  noise  of  funeral 
music. 

888.  The  pun  turns  on  the  word  dhdra-  comp,  references  in  P  W.  under  the  latter 
dhara  which  means  both  sword  and  cloud.  word  and  also  Bhramari. 

891.  The  Sakti  or  active  energy  of  Viwu  895.  Ceheimrath  Bohtlingk  suggests, 
is  embodied  in  Lakpni.  Melanges  asiat.,  vii.  p.  474,  the  emendation 

894.  Bhramaravdsini  is  a  form  of  Durg&  pucchddhyaih  for  pucchadyaih  of  the  MSS., 
better  known  by  the  name  Vindhyavdsini ;  “  which  have  plenty  of  sharp  stings.” 
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401.  Those  [bees]  whose  eyes  were  affected  by  the  dust  [arising]  from  the 
dry  coat  of  clay,  could  not  attack  with  [full]  force  though  they  struck  out  to 
wound  [him]. 

402.  Those  bees  which  had  their  eyes  blinded  by  the  dust,  drew  off;  but  the 
ever  fresh  [swarms]  which  flew  forth,  pierced  the  coat  of  clay. 

403.  While  he  was  proceeding  for  three  Yojanas  on  the  path,  the  armour  of 
clay  being  pierced  by  those  fierce  [bees]  was  gradually  destroyed. 

404.  Thereupon  arose  a  fearful  and  terrifying  crackling  noise  from  their 
striking  incessantly  at  the  buffalo’s  hide. 

405.  After  passing  one  half  of  the  fourth  Yojana  he  knew  by  the  rattle  that 
the  bees  were  falling  upon  the  metal  armour. 

406.  Then  running  with  full  might  he  lost  his  war-armour,  which  was  pierced 
through  by  the  bees,  but  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  firm  resolve. 

407.  When  he  was  only  a  Gavyuti  from  the  residence  of  the  goddess,  he,  full 
of  courage  and  resolution,  ran  on  shaking  off  the  bees  with  his  arms. 

408.  Then,  with  his  body  reduced  to  sinews  and  bones  and  stripped  of  his 
flesh  by  the  bees,  he  reached  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  protecting  his  eyes  with 
his  arms. 

409.  When  the  onslaught  of  the  bees  had  ceased,  and  he  saw  the  light,  he 
fell  down  before  the  feet  of  the  goddess  as  his  life  was  about  to  escape. 

410.  Then  the  goddess,  in  order  to  restore  the  little  life  there  remained  in 
him,  gave  him  a  fine  body  and  touched  his  limbs  with  her  hand. 

411.  As  soon  as  the  touch  of  the  goddess’s  hand  dripping  with  nectar  had 
restored  his  strength,  he  cast  his  looks  about  in  [all]  directions. 

412.  The  goddess  of  terrible  appearance  whom  he  had  seen  just  on  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  throne,  that  [goddess]  he  then  saw  no  more. 

413.  But,  standing  in  a  bower  of  creepers  by  the  side  of  a  lotus-pond,  he  saw 
a  playful  lotus-eyed  young  maiden. 

414.  As  an  offering  ( argha )  she  carried  the  pearls  of  a  necklace ;  her  body 
had  been  worshipped  by  Youth  with  precious  blossoms  of  beauty,  while  his 
folded  hands  [appeared  in  the  shape  of  ]  her  swelling  breasts. 

415.  She  had .  feet  which  were  most  charmingly  [coloured]  with  red 
lac  ( yavakdhdrinau ),  which  seemed  to  move  with  difficulty  and  which  appeared 

412.  L  confirms  the  reading  of  A,  punah  pair  of  breasts  which  Youth  makes  swell, 

against  purah  A3.  the  poet  sees  the  folded  hands  of  the 

414.  The  pearls  are  likened  to  the  rice-  worshipper, 
corns  offered  at  worship  before  the  statue  of  415.  The  pun  lies  in  the  word  yavakahari- 
Durga;  the  charms  which  Youth  bestows,  to  nau,  which  can  be  taken  either  as  above 

the  flowers  which  are  thrown  before  it  from  (ydvakena ,  a-samantdt,  hdritjau)  or  as  *  feeding 

the  folded  hands  of  the  worshipper.  In  the  on  barley  ’  (yavaka  aharo  yayoh).  A  diet  or 
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daily  to  perform  austerities  in  tlieir  desire  to  see  her  face  hidden  by  her 
breasts. 

416.  With  her  underlip  which  was  [red]  like  a  shining  ( bhdsrat )  Bimba  fruit ; 
with  her  black  ( kr?na )  locks,  with  her  moon-face,  with  her  waist  like  that  of  a 
lion  ( hari ),  and  with  her  graceful  (Siva)  figure,  she  seemed  to  unite  all  gods  [in  her 
person]. 

417.  Seeing  himself  alone  with  this  [maid]  of  faultless  body  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  he  was  overcome  by  love-desire,  which  knows  not  restraint  on  account  of 
disparity  [of  birth]. 

418.  Hiding  her  inaccessibility  under  the  abundance  of  her  beauty's  charms, 
she  appeared  to  him  in  his  thought  an  Apsaras,  but  not  a  goddess. 

419.  Moved  by  compassion  she  spoke  to  him :  “  Long  have  you  suffered  on 
the  way.  Having  recovered  you  shall  choose  at  once,  0  dear  one,  a  suitable 
boon.” 

420.  He  said  to  her:  “At  the  sight  of  you  my  pain  has  ceased.  But  how 
can  you  if  you  are  not  a  goddess  grant  the  choice  of  a  boon  ?  ” 

421.  The  goddess  answered  him:  “What  troubles  your  mind,  my  good 
friend  ?  Whether  I  be  a  goddess  or  not,  yet  I  can  let  you  choose  a 
boon.” 

422.  Upon  these  words  he  made  her  promise  to  accede  to  his  prayer,  and  then 
asked  her,  far  exceeding  the  bounds  [of  propriety],  for  sexual  union. 

423.  She  spoke  to  him :  “  0  wrong-minded  one,  what  improper  pro¬ 
cedure  is  this  of  yours?  Ask  for  something  else,  because  I  am  Bhramara - 

vdsinl .” 

424.  Even  when  knowing  her  to  be  the  goddess,  his  mind  did  not  take  heed. 
Who  has  [ever]  suppressed  desires  which  originate  from  other  births  ? 

425.  He  said  to  her  :  “If,  0  goddess,  you  care  for  your  word  to  be  true, 
fulfil  my  prayer.  My  desire  is  for  nothing  else.” 

426.  “For  the  perfume  ( adhivdsa )  which  becomes  once  attached  to  persons 
in  a  former  [birth],  remains  irremovable  in  them  even  to  the  end,  like  that  of 
sesamum-grains  ( tila ).” 

427.  “  Be  you  a  goddess  or  a  charming  woman,  terrible  also  or  beautiful, — 
as  I  have  seen  you  before,  just  so  you  appear  to  me.” 


Ranaditya. 


barley  is  prescribed  at  certain  vratae ;  comp.  410.  The  several  compounds  describing 
y&vakakrcchra  in  P.  W.  The  slow  movement  the  goddess  also  contain  the  names  of  the 
of  a  lady’s  feet,  often  likened  to  the  stopping  gods  Surya  (bhdsvat),  Kr?pa,  Soma,  Kari 
of  an  elephant,  is  considered  graceful ;  comp.  ^Indra)  an(l  S'iva. 

the  expressions  gajagdmini,  alatagamand  in  420.  The  expression  adhivdsa  alludes  to 
N.P.  W  the  vasandh,  mentioned  in  verse  424. 


Ranaditya. 
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428.  When  he  spoke  thus,  she  knew  that  his  resolve  was  immovable,  and 
acceded  with  the  words  :  “  So  it  shall  be  in  another  birth.” 

429.  “  For  those  who  are  of  the  order  of  mortals,  cannot  touch  divine  women. 
Therefore  go,  0  you  whose  determination  is  strong.”  Having  spoken  these  words, 
she  disappeared. 

430.  In  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  a  [fresh]  birth  in  union  with  the 
goddess,  he  then  sacrificed  his  body  from  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  [sacred]  fig- 
tree  at  Fraydga. 

431.  He  was  born  on  earth  as  Ranaditya,  and  sue,  who  retained  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  her  former  birth  even  in  her  mortal  existence,  as  Randrambha. 

432.  The  king  of  the  Colas,  Ratisena  by  name,  when  about  to  pay  worship  to 
the  ocean,  received  her  from  the  depth  of  the  sea  like  a  giittering  string  of  pearls. 

433.  From  childhood  her  divine  speech  was  noticed,  and  to  youth  she  was  au 
adornment.  As  worthy  of  a  divine  wooer,  the  king  did  not  give  her  [in  marriage] 
to  rulers  of  the  earth  though  they  asked  [lor  her]. 

434.  When  he  thus  desired  to  give  a  refusal  to  the  minister  of  King 
Ranaditya,  who  had  arrived  on  a  mission,  she  herself  declared  this  suit  to  be  the 
best. 

435.  For  this  very  reason  she  related  her  origin,  and  thereupon  her  father 
sent  her  in  haste  to  the  residence  of  hie  friend,  the  king  of  Kuluta. 

436.  Ranaditya  went  with  joy  to  that  not  distant  land,  and  after  celebrating 
th6  marriage  made  her  tne  presiding  deity  of  his  seraglio. 

437.  As  she  was  afraid  of  tho  touch  of  a  mortal,  sho  never  touched  him 
though  his  queen-in-chief,  but  deceived  him  through  magic. 

438.  She  placed  on  tne  king’s  bed  a  pnantom  woman  resembling  her,  and 
she  herself  went  forth  at  night  in  the  form  of  a  bee. 

439.  He  being  a  votary  of  S'iva  built  two  temples,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  his  wife,  and  had  two  S'iva-lingas  prepared  by  masons. 

440.  When  the  event  of  the  consecration  was  arranged  for  the  next  day,  a 
certain  astrologer  who  had  arrived  from  abroad,  reviled  both  these  Lingas. 

441.  He  declared  with  firm  conviction  again  and  again  that  the  interior  of  the 
two  sculptured  Lingas  was  full  of  broken  bits  of  stone  and  frogs. 

442.  Then  when  the  king  felt  bewildered  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
disconcerted  over  the  obstacle  against  the  consecration,  the  queen  who  was 
possessed  of  divine  sight.  said  to  him  of  h8r  own  accord  : 

432.  Regarding  the  land  of  the  Colas,  see  Cunningham,  Anc,  Gecyr.,  p.  142,  and  refer- 
note  i.  SCO.  encea  from  Bfhatecmhita,  Ina.  Ant.,  xsii. 

485."  Kul\ita  is  the  modem  hill-district  of  p.  182. 

Kullu  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bias ;  comp.  486.  Read  in  Jitd.  pranjitovt0 . 
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443.  “  0  king,  once  at  the  marriage  of  Pdrvati,  Prajdpati,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Purohita,  brought  his  own  divine  image  for  purpose  of  worship  from  his 
store  of  sacrificial  implements.” 

444.  “  Then  S'iva  when  he  saw  that  it  was  Visnu’s  image  which  was  being 
worshipped  by  him,  thought  it  of  no  value,  as  it  were,  as  it  represented  only  the 
S'akti  without  S'iva  [himself].” 

445.  “  Thereupon  he  (S  iva)  put  together  into  a  lump  the  jewels  which  the 
invited  gods  and  Asuras  had  brought  as  marriage  presents,  and  thus  formed 
himself  a  Linga  famous  in  the  universe.” 

446.  “  That  image  of  Visnu  and  that  Linga  which  ti'iva  naa  worshipped  and 
which  deserved  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Creator  (Prajapati)  himself,  came  in  the 
course  of  time  into  Havana's  possession.” 

447.  “  The  two  images  which  Havana  also  worshipped,  were  long-  at  Lanka, 
and  were  at  his  death  carried  away  by  the  monkeys.” 

448.  “  The  monkeys  which  lived  on  the  Himalaya  mountain,  stupid  as  beasts 
are,  after  satisfying  their  curiosity,  dropped  the  [images  of  the]  two  gods  in  the 
Uttaramanasa  [lake].” 

449.  “I  already  have  had  those  two  [Lingas]  raised  from  that  lake  by 
skilful  workmen.  To-morrow  you  will  certainly  see  them  brought  here.” 

450.  “  Those  two  should  [then]  be  consecrated.”  Thus  spoke  the  queen  to 
the  king,  and  retiring  into  the  seraglio  she  addressed  her  thoughts  to  the  demi¬ 
gods  which  move  in  the  air. 

451.  These  appeared  at  her  mere  thought,  and,  at  the  bidding  of  the  goddess, 
raised  the  [images  of  the]  two  gods  Hari  (Visnu)  and  Ham  (S'iva)Tfrom  the  water, 
and  deposited  them  at  the  king’s  palace. 

452.  In  the  morning  the  people  seeing  the  [images  of  J  Hara  and  Ndrdyana 
covered  with  divine  blossoms  at  the  royal  residence  were  utterly  astonished, 

453-454.  When  the  auspicious  time  ( lagna )  for  the  consecration  was  at 
hand,  and  when  the  king,  being  of  the  S'aiva  persuasion  (rndhesvara),  was  just 
preparing  to  consecrate  first  the  [Linga  of]  Ranefaara,  the  [image  of]  Rana- 
svdmin  through  the  power  of  Randrambhd  seated  itself  miraculously  on  the 
base  (pi(ha),  after  breaking  the  sacred  diagram  ( yantra ). 


444,  Vifiiu  is  considered  as  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  S'iva’s  S'akti  or  ‘  energy  ’ ;  comp.  e.g. 
Ydyupur.  xxv.  23  sqq. ;  Kunaapur.  n.  iv.  p.  466. 

448.  By  Uttaramanasa  is  meant  the 
sacred  Gangk-Iake  situated  below  the  E. 

flaciero  of  Mount  Haramukh  and  popularly 
nown  as  Gurttfbal;  see  note  i.  57.  The  same 
designation  is  given  to  this  lake  in  the  Hara- 
mukutamaha tmya  and  Haracar.  iv.  87  sqq. 


The  name  is  found  also  in  the  Nilamata, 
910,  970,  1263. 

463-484.  Compare  for  the  story  here 
related  the  explanations  given  in  note  iii. 

350-351. 

From  the  legend  related  by  K.  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  shrines  of  Raneia  and 
Ranasvdmin  were  within  or  near  the  city  of 
S'rinagar  and  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
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455.  When  thereupon  the  queen  with  a  wish  of  testing  its  power  piaced  pro¬ 
perly  at  its  disposal,  that  self-created  [image  of  Visnu]  directed  itself  the  grant  of 
various  villages  by  its  worsmppers. 

456-458.  In  the  mind  of  some  people  there  survives  even  to  this  day  [another] 
version,  namely,  that  there  lived  a  magician  (siddha)  called  Brahman,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  waterman  ;  that  the  queen  recognizing  [  his  true  character]  made  him 
consecrate  those  two  [images] ;  that  finding  himself  recognized  he  moved  through 
the  air  after  consecrating  the  Rane^vara  [Lihga]  and  effected  the  consecration 
of  ffanasrdmin  in  a  secret  manner  ;  but  that  he  was  noticed  by  the  people  to  have 
placed  himself  on  the  base  {pitha)  in  an  Avacara. 

459.  In  honour  of  this  magician  who  was  the  very  image  of  Brahman  and 
the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  ( brahmavid ),  the  queen  caused  the  exceedingly 
splendid  [hall  called]  Bra/tmamandajia  to  be  erected. 


other,  That  of  lianesa  is  r.ot  mentioned  again. 
The  temple  of  Ranasvamin,  however,  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  greater  celebrity,  and  some  of 
the  references  permit  us  to  trace  its  approxi¬ 
mate  position.  K.’s  mention  in  v.  394  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Ranasvamin  by  Cakravarman’s 
queen  in  the  month  of  Magna,  which  is  the 
time  for  the  greatest  snowtall  in  the  Valley 
and,  therefore,  least  suitable  for  travelling, 
shows  that  the  shrine  must  have  been  within 
easy  reach  from  the  palace.  In  Srikanthac,  ui. 
68,  Mahkha,  Kalbana’s  contemporary,  refers  to 
his  father’s  worship  of  Ranasvamin,  and 
Jonaraja  in  his  commentary  distinctly 
describes  the  latter  as  ‘  S'  ripravarapura- 
pradhdriadeva  td .  ’ 

Jonaraja  in  his  own  chroniole,  87 2,  has 
further  left  us  the  notice,  that  Zain-ul- 
‘abidin  carried  the  canal  called  Jainayahyd  on 
which  his  new  ‘  town  ’  Jainanayari  was  built, 
‘  as  far  as  Ranasvamin.'  As  Jonaraja  indicates 
in  verse  870  with  laudable  accuracy  the 
Pradyumnayari  and  Amaresapura,  i.e.  the 
Hirparvat  and  Amburher  (see  note  i.  287),  as 
the  extreme  limits  of  Jainanayari,  it  is  clear 
that  this  canal  is  identical  with  the  one  now 
called  Lacham  Kul  (Skr.  ^Lak^mikulya)  which 
brings  the  water  of  the  Sind  river  via  Ambur¬ 
her  into  the  quarters  of  Naushahr  and  Sangin 
Darwaza.  The  latter  lies  immediately  to  the 
W.  of  the  Hariparvat.  The  canal  continues 
hence  its  southerly  direction  to  the  Jama’ 
Masjid  and  ultimately  empties  itself  into  the 
Mar  canal  near  the  bridge  called  Kdd‘  Kadal. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  present 
termination  of  the  Lach"m  Kul  is  the  same 
which  Jonaraja  (f  1459  a.d.)  knew  in  the  time 
of  Zain-ul-'abidxn,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
identify  with  the  Ranasvamin  the  ruin  of  an 
ancient  temple  which  lies  in  the  comer  formed 


by  the  Mar  and  Laclrim  Kul.  It  owes  its 
artial  preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
een  utilized  by  the  Muhammadans  as  the 
Zi&rat  of  Pir  Haji  Muhammad  Sahib.  Besides 
the  walls  of  a  raised  octagonal  cella  and  the 
stairs  leading  to  its  two  doors,  the  enclosing 
walls  and  the  gateways  of  the  ancient  court- 
ard  are  yet  standing.  The  building  has  not 
een  noticed  in  any  of  the  papers  dealing 
with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  architecture 
of  Kasmir. 

Tf  the  Lachhn  Kul  ended  in  old  days 
further  N.  in  the  branch  which  flows  into  the 
Dal  lake  near  the  Bu^kadal,  we  might  look 
for  the  Ranasvamin  among  the  numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  found  about  the 
Mosque  of  Miidin  Sahib  in  the  N  part  of 
Sangin  Darwaza. 

P.  Sahibram  in  h;3  Tirthas.  briefly  refers  to 
the  ‘  Ranaavamivhpu,’  as  situated  to  the  W.  of 
the  Hkruparvat  without  giving  any  further 
hint  as  to  its  position. 

455.  The  image  is  called  svayambhuk, 
because  it  is  traced  back  directly  to  Prajapati 
and  was  not  made  by  man. 

456-458.  I  have  translated  kumbhadasa f 
a  word  not  otherwise  known  to  the  dictionaries, 
by  ‘  waterman  ’  on  the  ground  of  its  evident 
etymology.  The  meaning  '  •'  procuress,  go- 
between  ’  given  by  the  Kosas  (see  P.  W.)  for 
the  fern,  kurnbkaddsi  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  explanation.  The  water-carrying 
for  Brahman  families  is  done  to  this  day  in 
Kasmir  by  low-eaSte  K$attriyas  and  their 
women.  The  latter  having  access  to  the 
households,  might  have  as  well  earned  the 
reputation  indicated  by  the  meaning  of  the 
Kosas,  as  e.g.  the  barber's  wives ;  comp,  ndpiti 
in  P.  W.  The  feminine  kumbhaddsi,  viii.  1726, 
seerns  to  designate  a  low-class  servant. 


III.  467.] 
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460.  This  [royal]  couple  built  the  [temples  of]  Randrambhasvdmin  and 
Ranarambhadeva  and  a  Matha  for  Pasupata  [mendicants]  on  the  hill  of  Pradyumna. 

461.  This  [king]  also  established  a  faultless  hospital  (drogyasdld)  for  the 
healing  of  sick  people  and  in  order  to  ward  off  a  danger  [threatening]  his  queen 
Sendmukhl. 

462.  He  built  at  the  village  of  Simharotsikd  a  [temple  of]  Mdrtanda  which 
became  famous  everywhere  under  the  name  of  Ranapurasvdmin. 

463.  Another  wife  of  that  King  Amrtaprabhd  built  [a  shrine  of  ]  Amrte$vara 
on  the  right  side  of  Rane§a. 

464.  She  also  placed  a  fine  statue  of  Buddha  in  the  Vihara  which  had  been 
built  by  a  wife  of  King  Meyhavahana  called  Bhinnd. 

465.  That  goddess  (Kanarambha)  once  granted  to  the  king  who  was  devoted 
to  her  and  full  of  sympathy,  the  magic  spell  [called]  Hatake&vara,  which  gave 
command  over  the  under-world. 

466.  After  obtaining  this  spell,  which  she  had  granted  in  order  that  the 
possession  of  her  should  not  be  fruitless  for  him,  he  realized  for  many  years  the 
aims  of  his  desire. 

467.  After  undergoing  severe  austerities  at  Istikdpatha,  he  went  to  NandUila 
and  had  the  benefit  of  the  magic  power  of  the  spell  during  many  years. 


400.  By  Pradyumnamurdhan  is  meant  the 
(S' drikaparvata  or  H&r®parvat  in  S'rinagar 
(see  note  iii.  339-349).  It  is  also  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  name  Pradyumnapitka, 
Pradyumnayiri,  Pradyumnasikhara  and  similar 
designations ;  comp.  vii.  1616  ;  Vikram.  xviii. 
15  ;  Jonar.  587,  870 ;  S 'riv.  i.  631 ;  ii.  88 ; 
Mahddevamdhatmya,  ii.  7,  and  S arikamah., 
passim.  The  latter  text  does  not  furnish  an 
explanation  of  the  name.  But  Somadeva  in 
the  Kathas.  lxxiii.  109  alludes  to  a  story  which 
would  connect  the  hill  with  the  love  of  Usa 
and  Aniruddha,  the  son  of  Pradyumna. 

The  E.  slope  and  foot  of  the  hill  is  now 
covered  by  extensive  buildings,  including 
Sar&is,  connected  with  the  famous  Muham¬ 
madan  shrines  of  Muqaddam  Sahib  and 
Akhun  Mulla  Shah.  These  probably  occupy 
the  sites  of  earlier  Hindu  structures  such  as 
the  Ma^ha  referred  to  in  our  verse.  The  text 
leaves  it  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  two 
temples  mentioned  here  were  also  situated  on 
this  hill  or  elsewhere. 

462.  The  position  of  Simharotsikd  is  un¬ 
known,  and  no  mention  is  found  elsewhere 
of  the  temple  dedicated  there  to  Vi§pu  in  his 
form  of  Martaptja  or  the  sun.  Cunningham, 
misled  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  our 
text  and  the  verse  iv.  192,  had  endeavoured 
to  make  out  that  the  temple  here  mentioned 


is  identical  with  the  central  shrine  of  the 
famous  temple  at  Mdrtand,  and  that  Lalita- 
ditya  only  built  the  enclosing  courtyard  of  the 
latter  (see  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  259  sqq.). 
Fefgusson,  Ind.  Arch.,  p.  289,  has  already  on 
general  and  architectural  grounds  rejected 
this  view,  which  has  no  support  whatever  in 
the  plain  words  of  the  Chronicle. 

403.  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  further 
notice  of  the  Amftesvara  here  mentioned  or 
of  the  Vihara  of  Bhinna  referred  to  in  the 
next  verse. 

467.  It  is  not  quite  certain  which  localities 
are  meant  here.  Nandisila  is  probably  a  site 
connected  with  the  legend  of  Nandin,  located 
on  Mount  Haramukuta ;  comp,  note  on 
Nandikfjctra,  i.  36.  According  to  the  Nilamata, 
w.  1061  sqq.,  Nandin  was  produced  by  S'il&da 
from  pulverized  rocks  (sild)  and  performed  his 
austerities  in  the  lake  named  aftor  him  while 
holding  a  large  rock  (sild)  on  his  head.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  noted  that  Nandi- 
sila  is  the  name  given  to  the  modern  village 
of  Ndd*hel  in  the  Hamal  Pargaqa,  74°  26' 
long.  34°  15'  lat.,  by  the  Vitastdmahdtmya, 
xxiv.  82 ;  but  no  sanctity  attaches  to  tnis 
place. 

In  the  direction  of  the  sacred  Mount  Hara- 
mukuta  points  also  the  other  name  Itfikd- 
patha,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  locality 
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468.  Gathering  unbroken  confidence  from  dreams  and  supernatural  marks,  he 
proceeded  to  the  cave  of  [the  demon]  Nainuci  after  passing  through  the  water  of 
the  Candrabhdgd. 

469.  While  the  cave  was  open  during  twenty-one  days,  he  led  the  citizens 
into  it  and  thus  first  made  them  partake  in  the  love  of  the  Daitya- women. 

470.  Thus  having  ruled  the  earth  for  three  hundred  years,  this  king  obtained 
the  sovereignty  over  the  under-world  together  with  an  end  which  deserved  to  be 
praised  as  [implying]  final  liberation  (nirvana). 

471.  When  the  king  with  his  retinue  had  gone  to  the  company  of  the  Daitya- 
women,  that  queen  who  was  Visnu’s  S'akti,  went  to  the  ‘  White  Island  ’ 
( S'vetadvipa ). 

472-473.  Among  the  numerous  royal  families  there  have  been  two  families, 
and  in  them  only  two  kings,  who  showed  to  perfection  utmost  care  for  [their] 
subjects  :  [these  were]  Rancidity  a  of  the  Gonanda  family  and  Rama  of  the 
Raghu  [race],  who  even  had  their  happiness  in  another  world  shared  by  their 
subjects. 

474.  The  son  of  this  [king]  who  had  conquered  the  universe  by  his  valour 
(vikrama),  was  Vikramaditya  who  built  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Vikramesvara  and 
whose  power  was  like  that  of  Trivikrama  (Visnu). 

475.  This  king,  who  was  Indra’s  equal,  protected  the  earth  for  forty-two  years 
along  with  hie  ministers  Brahman  and  Galuna. 

476.  Brahman  built  the  Brahmamatha,  and  Galima,  who  destroyed  the  evil¬ 
doers  (lunaduskrtah),  had  a  Vihara  constructed  under  the  name  of  his  wife 
Ratndvali. 

477.  After  this  king  there  ruled  his  next  eldest  brother,  the  powerful  Baladitya 
who  tormented  opposing  rulers. 

478.  His  glory  (pratdpa)  brought  tears  into  the  face  (or  mouth)  of  his 
enemies’  wives  and  thus  caused  excessive  thirst,  as  if  [it  had  made  them]  drink  the 
salt  sea. 

479.  Even  to  this  day  there  stand  in  the  eastern  ocean  his  triumphal  columns 
which  seemed  to  have  been  brought  [by  him]  as  poles  for  [measuring]  the 
unfathomable  sensations  of  his  enemies’  minds. 


referred  to  in  the  Ni/amata,  1081,  as  Pathe- 
evara  itfah.  The  latter  place  is  identified  by  a 
gloss  to  another  passage,  1208,  with  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Ildmarddan,  74°  56'  long. 
34°  19'  lat.,  in  the  Lar  Pargana,  from  which 
the  ascent  on  the  Haramukuta  pilgrimage 
begins. 

468.  The  cave  of  the  demon  Namuci  re¬ 
garding  whose  part  in  early  mythology  Prof. 


Bloomfield’s  paper  in  J.A.O.S.,  1891,  pp.  143 
sqq.,  may  be  consulted,  is  supposed  to  form  a 
part  of  pdtala  or  the  infernal  regions.  By 
the  Candrabhdffd  probably  the  Cinab  is  meant. 

469.  The  correct  reading  pravesya ,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  context,  is  supplied  by  L ;  A 
pravisya. 

475.  L  reads  ° yalunabhydm  as  conjecturely 
restored  in  Ed.  for  °yalurdbhyd7h  of  A. 
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480.  Subduing  the  Vabkdlas  by  the  hook  of  his  power,  he  founded  a  hospice 
( janasraya )  called  Kdlambi  for  the  accommodation  of  Kasmlrians. 

481.  In  Madavarajya  in  Kasmir  he  founded  for  Brahmans  the  Agrahara  ol 
Bhedara,  which  was  distinguished  by  its  wealth. 

482.  His  wife  Bimbd  whose  lips  were  [red]  like  the  Bimba  fruit,  built  at 
Aristotsddana  the  [shrine  of]  S'iva  Bimbesvara  which  removed  the  people’s 
misfortune  (arista). 

483.  The  three  brothers  Khabkha,  S'atrughna  and  Mdlava,  who  were  his 
ministers,  built  a  Matha,  a  temple  and  an  embankment  ( setu ). 

484.  This  king  had  a  daughter  called  Anangalekhd  whose  beauty  was  a 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  who  was  like  the  glitter  of  the  moon  on  the  ocean  of 
love. 

48-5.  An  astrologer' of  unerring  knowledge,  after  seeing  in  the  presence  of  her 
father  this  gazelle-eyed  maiden  and  the  marks  she  bore,  declared  clearly : 

486.  “  Your  son-in-law  will  obtain  the  rule  of  the  earth.  Verily  with  you 
ends  the  sovereignty  of  those  from  the  race  of  Oonanda .” 

487.  Thereupon  the  king,  who  did  not  wish  the  sovereign  power  [to  go]  to  the 
descendants  of  his  daughter,  endeavoured  to  defeat  fate  by  human  effort. 

488.  Thinking  that  if  she  were  given  to  some  one  not  of  royal  blood,  she 
would  not  carry  away  the  sovereignty,  he  did  not  give  the  maid  [in  marriage]  to 
any  prince. 

489.  He  then  made  Durlabhavardliana,  an  official  [in  charge]  of  the  fodder 
for  horses  ( asvaghdsakdyastha ),  his  son-in-law,  being  solely  guided  by  his  good 
looks. 

490.  The  king  did  not  know  that  he  was  really  born  to  the  throne,  [being 


480.  I  do  not  know  which  people  is  meant 
by  the  Vahkalas. 

481.  Bhedara  can  be  safely  identified  with 
the  present  Bid°r,  a  large  village  in  the  Bring 
Pargapa,  76°  20'  long.  33°  35'  lat.  In  the 
centre  of  the  village  there  is  a  mound  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me  in  September,  1891,  as 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  Carved  slabs 
are  said  to  have  been  extracted  from  it.  In 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Hangalgund,  which 
contains  a  large  Brahman  colony,  an  ancient 
Durga  image  is  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Bida  Devi. 

Regarding  Madavarajya,  see  note  ii.  15. 

482.  The  gloss  of  A3  renders  Aritfotsa- 
dana  by  Baffosana,  which  is  in  all  probability 
intended  for  the  name  of  the  modern  village 
of  Bafdsun,  situated  in  the  Manch“hom  Par- 
gana,  74°  38'  long.  34°  4'  lat.  (not  marked  in 
‘  Atlas  of  India  ’).  P.  Kasi  Ram,  who  visited 


the  place  on  my  behalf  in  1891,  could  not 
discover  ancient  remains  there. 

483.  By  setu  also  a  bridge  might  be 
meant. 

489.  The  fodder  for  horses  in  S'rinagar  is 
brought  chiefly  by  boats  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  lakes  and  marshes,  in  which  suitable 
grasses  and  waterplants  grow  in  abundance. 
This  produce  is  State  property,  and  a  tax  is 
levied  to  this  day  by  a  special  employe  on 
the  people  who  live  by  collecting  and  selling 
it.  Possibly  the  term  asvaghiisakdyastka  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  special  meaning. — 
Geheimrath  Bohtlingk  proposes  in  Melanges 
asiat.,  vii.  p.  471,  for  sa  rupatmh  the  very 
acceptable  emendation  surupatmh ;  the  mean¬ 
ing  remains  the  same. 

490.  The  Kdrkota  Naga  is  mentioned  by 
the  Nilamata,  901,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
list  of  Kasmir  Nagas  along  with  Nila,  Vasuki, 
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the  son]  of  the  Naga  Kdrkota  who  had  cohabited  with  his  mother  when  she 

took  her  purifying  bath. 

491.  Fate,  in  fact,  as  if  it  wished  to  triumph,  bestows  fortune  just  on  that 
person  whom  those,  who  1  hink  themselves  wise,  persist  in  considering  as  unfit. 

492.  The  Sun  which  on  setting  out  of  jealousy  ignores  the  planets  and  deposits 
his  light  in  the  fire,  because  he  sees  fitness  in  the  unequal, — he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  destiny  and  deserves  to  be  laughed  at.  Let  alone  the  fire  indeed  !  Even 
the  lamps  which  it  kindles,  can  at  its  will  make  the  world  forget  the  sun. 

493.  Durlabhavardhana  with  a  mind  bent  on  success,  pursued  a  politic  conduct 
and  attracted  the  eyes  of  everybody. 

494.  In  the  course  of  time  his  father-in-law  distinguished  him,  as  he  was 
spreading  light  by  his  intellect  ( prajna ),  by  the  name  Prajndditya,  and  made  him 
the  master  of  a  fortune  resembling  that  of  Kubera. 

495.  But  the  princess,  made  overbearing  by  the  excessive  love  of  her  parents 
and  the  intoxication  of  youth,  did  not  show  proper  regard  towards  him. 

496.  The  company  of  unrestrained  women,  pleasures,  youths,  above  all 
the  parental  house,  the  mild  disposition  of  her  husband, —what  was  there  not 
to  interfere  with  her  proper  conduct  ? 

497.  AnangaleJcha  was  gradually  enticed  [into  an  intrigue]  by  the  minister 
Khankha,  who  through  the  familiarity  [produced]  by  continual  sight,  entered  into 
her  heart. 

498.  Then  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  a  secret  love,  she  lost  shame, 
fear  and  regard  and  increased  her  boldness  from  day  to  day  until  she  became 
quite  absorbed  in  him. 

499.  The  minister  through  his  gifts  and  influence  got  her  attendants  under 
his  power  and  conducted  himself  with  her  in  the  seraglio  as  it  pleased  him. 

500.  And  the  wise  Durlabhavardhana  discovered  by  degrees  the  ruin  of  her 
moral  character  by  the  appearance  of  indications  of  her  aversion. 

501-505.  For  a  wife  who  has  sold  her  mind  to  [illicit]  love,  generally 
betrays  the  change  [brought  about]  by  the  intrusion  of  the  demon  of  immorality. 


Taksaka.  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped 
in  different  localities.  The  K&rkota  Naga 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  K&rkofadraftga 
(see  notes  iii.  227 ;  viii.  1596)  was  probably 
supposed  to  reside  in  one  of  the  small 
mountain  lakes  on  the  Tog’maid&n  Pass, 
leading  to  Loh’rin.  He  is  referred  to  in 
Fourth  Chron.  114  and  the  Tirthas.  (B&ngil 
Pargapa),  and  has  left  his  name  to  this  day  on 
the  mountain  ridge  Kdkodar  over  which  that 
route  leads. 

Another  Karkopi,  N aga  is  mentioned  in  the 


Tirthas.  at  the  village  of  Uterus  (Skr.  Utrasa ) 
in  the  Kutah&r  Pargana,  75°  22'  long.  33°  43' 
lat. ;  this  spring  may  be  alluded  to  in  Haracar. 
x. 

492.  The  sun  when  setting  is  supposed 
to  deposit  its  light  into  the  keeping  of  the 
fire. 

494.  Jcauvir 0  A  L  is  evidently  only  a 
wrong  spelling  for  kauber0,  explained  by  Ks. 
pronunciation. 

497.  L  has  sahwrdyujyata  as  emended  in 
Ed. 
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Among  her  companions  she  smiles  secretly ;  her  colour  changes  when  she  sees  her 
husband ;  getting  up  quite  unexpectedly  she  looks  with  a  smile  on  the  roads ;  when 
her  husband  is  angry  she  indicates  contempt  by  movement  of  her  brows,  eyes  and 
chin ;  when  he  uses  harsh  words,  she  looks  down  with  a  smile ;  she  cares  nothing 
for  those  whose  character  is  like  his,  but  enjoys  the  praise  of  his  opponents ;  when 
noticing  that  he  wishes  to  enjoy  himself  with  her,  she  engages  in  a  conversation 
with  her  companions ;  when  he  kisses  her  she  bends  down  her  neck ;  she  does  not 
yield  her  body  to  his  arms ;  in  his  love-embrace  she  shows  no  pleasure,  and  on  his 
bed  she  feigns  to  be  asleep. 

506.  Durlabhavardhana,  whose  body  became  thin  with  fears  as  to  his  wife’s 
hidden  wickedness,  on  one  occasion  entered  the  seraglio  at  night. 

507.  He  found  his  wife  overpowered  by  sleep  which  is  easily  brought 
on  by  the  exertions  of  love-play,  and  fixed  as  it  were  on  the  body  of  her 
paramour. 

508.  Her  deep  breathing  from  which  flurry  had  not  [yet]  died  away  and  which 
made  her  swelling  breasts  heave,  indicated  that  they  had  just  at  that  time 
indulged  in  sexual  enjoyment. 

509.  When  he  saw  her  who  in  this  condition  might  have  caused  the  anger 
even  of  a  stranger  and  who  would  even  [then]  not  have  had  a  claim  to  forbearance, 
he  flamed  up  in  wrath. 

510.  While  he  was  wishing  to  strike  her  in  fury  but  was  yet  held  back  by 
reflection,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  relieved  himself  by  striking  her  repeatedly. 

511.  Then  this  excess  of  rage,  tumultuous  like  the  ocean,  was  with  difficulty 
calmed  by  the  tide  of  his  reflection. 

512.  Honour  be  to  him  who  overcomes  the  strong  choleraic  disease  ( vi§ucika ) 
brought  on  by  the  poison  of  jealousy.  Who  but  he  is  to  be  considered  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  self-controlled  ? 

513.  He  thought :  “  Fie  on  these  miserable  [women]  who  are  the  slaves  of 
their  active  passions  and  devoid  of  reflection,  and  who  quickly  drag  men  down  [to 
hell].” 

514.  “  That  [thing]  which  is  called  ‘  woman/  is  the  object  of  a  sense,  like 
the  other  objects  of  senses  (indriyartJia) .  As  such  they  are  common  to  all. 
Why  should  self-controlled  persons  feel  angry  about  them  ?  ” 

515.  “  Who  can  restrain  women  who  are  fickle  by  nature  ?  Or  by  restraining 
them  what  is  [to  be  got],  worth  remembering  for  wise  men  ?” 

516.  “  If  the  sense  of  honour  ( mana )  of  two  [men]  in  love-passion  displays 

514.  Indriyartka  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  (rupa,  fiabda,  gandha,  rasa,  sparla) ;  ‘  stri ' 
vifaya  of  which  the  Ny&yafiastra  knows  five  is  supposed  in  our  passage  to  be  the  sixth. 
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itself  like  the  wrangling  of  two  dogs  which  are  bent  on  the  same  thing,  then  what 
dishonour  ( avamana )  could  be  greater  than  this  ?” 

517.  “  Why  should  men  of  sense  feel,  as  it  were,  self-interested  attachment 
for  gazelle-eyed  [women]  ?  How  can  one  think  this  [attachment]  to  others  right 
when  it  is  improper  even  to  one’s  own  body  ?” 

518.  “If  this  [woman]  appears  to  me  deserving  of  death  because  she  has 
caused  [me]  agitation,  then  why  forget  the  love-passion  which  is  the  root  of  this 
tree  of  agitation  ?  ” 

519.  “  How  is  the  tree  of  passion  which  sends  its  roots  down  to  the  seven 
hells,  to  be  uprooted,  if  the  hatred  which  is  the  soil  [for  its  growth],  is  not 
destroyed  ?  ” 

520.  “  He  who  by  judgment  once  triumphs  over  hatred  difficult  of  attack, 
destroys  in  half  a  minute  indeed  even  the  name  of  passion.” 

521.  “  Recognizing  by  divine  intuition  this  remedy,  which  must  be  declared 
[for  the  benefit]  of  those  who  are  subject  to  passions,  one  should  overcome 
jealousy.  Passion  then  vanishes  of  its  own  account  in  [all]  directions.” 

522.  After  he  had  thus  reflected,  he  wrote  these  words  on  the  border  of 
Kharilcha’s  dress :  “  Remember  that  you  have  not  been  slain,  though  deserving 
of  death.” 

523.  Then  when  Durlabliavardhana  had  left  without  having  been  noticed  by 
any  one,  the  minister  awaking  saw  and  read  those  written  words. 

524.  In  view  of  the  kindness  shown  by  him  who  had  spared  his  life,  Khankha 
then  banished  Anangalekha  from  his  mind  and  instead  thought  how  to  requite  this 
kindness. 

525.  While  he  searched  for  suitable  means  to  return  this  kind  act,  anxiety 
entered  his  mind,  but  not  the  five  arrows  of  love ;  the  attention  of  his  eyes  was 
absorbed  by  sleeplessness,  but  never  by  the  princess. 

526.  At  that  time  Biladilya,  that  [prince]  of  splendid  deeds,  reached 
the  world  of  him  whose  forehead  is  adorned  by  the  young  moon  (S'iva),  after 
having  been  a  jewel  at  the  head  of  royalty  for  thirty-seven  years  less  four 
months. 

527.  When  this  last  descendant  of  his  family  died  after  having  previously 
lost  his  [male]  issue,  the  Oonanda  race  became  an  object  of  pity  like  a  lotus-pond 
in  which  first  the  lotus-flowers  have  been  pressed  down  by  elephants  and  afterwards 
their  stalks  torn  out  by  the  violent  irruption  of  a  flood  of  water. 

528.  Then  that  [minister]  to  show  his  gratitude  in  some  wray,  removed 
the  obstacles  created  by  the  dissent  of  the  chief  ministers,  and  according  to 

523.  The  correct  reading  tan  drtfvd  is  furnished  by  L. 
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usage  performed  high  above  the  head  of  the  king’s  son-in-law  the  holy  and 
desired  coronation  rite  ( abhiseka )  with  sacred  water  poured  out  from  golden  jars. 

529.  When  this  king,  begotten  by  the  [Naga]  Karkota ,  supported  the  earth 
with  his  large  arms  which  were  marked  by  lines  of  light  [proceeding!  from  the 
small  pearls  set  in  his  diadem,  and  [resembling]  the  tops  of  serpents’  hoods, — the 
multitude  of  golden  lotuses  in  the  wreath  which  adorned  him,  attracted  glances 
from  the  corners  of  the  beaming  eyes  of  the  S  esa  serpent,  who  felt  joy  in  the  love 
of  his  kinsman. 

530.  Then  the  earth,  gliding  away  from  the  pure  race  of  King  Gonanda, 
rested  on  the  still  purer  family  of  the  Karkota  Naga,  like  the  river  of  the 
immortals  (Ganga)  when,  descending  from  its  bending  course  in  heaven  with  which 
it  has  long  been  familiar,  [it  proceeds]  to  the  diadem  of  S  ambhu  (S'iva),  the  lord 
of  the  three  worlds. 


Baladitya. 


Thus  ends  the  Third  Tarahga  of  the  Rnjatarangini,  composed  by  Kalhana,  the  son  of 
the  illustrious  minister  of  Kasmir,  Lord  Canpaka. 


Colophon.  A  note  found  before  the  Colo¬ 
phon  in  A  and  L  gives  the  total  number  of 
verses  in  the  iii.  Tarahga  as  536.  This  is 
robably  only  an  error  of  reckoning,  just  as  the 
gure  r069  given  here  as  the  total  of  verses 
for  the  first  three  Tarangas.  According  to 
the  numbers  shown  before  the  Colophons 
of  these  Tarangas  the  total  ought  to  be 
1079. 

A  and  L  have  no  entry  showing  the  total 


period  of  the  reigns  described  in  Tarahga  iii. 
The  Poona  MS.,  however,  gives  this,  as 
already  stated  by  Dr.  Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant., 
xviii.  p.  99,  in  the  verse :  saikonanavatiscatra 
varmndih  satapahcakah  \  dasa  miisasca  saikaha 
gat  a  dasasu  rdjasu  ||.  As  the  text  of  this  MS. 
is  certainly  derived  from  A,  I  can  see  in  tins 
verse  only  a  recent  addition  probably  made 
by  tho  owner  of  one  of  the  intermediate 
copies. 


FOURTH  BOOK. 


Durlabhavab 

DHANA. 


Durlabhaka- 
Pbatapaditya  II. 


1.  May  that  body  of  the  Immovable  (S'iva)~from  which  there  is  no 
separate  existence  ( vltavyatireka ),  which  is  united  with  the  body  of  Parvatl  and 
which  knows  no  obstacles,  remove  misfortunes  from  you  [who  are]  in  this  [world], 
— [the  body  of  him]  on  whose  hair-knot  the  serpent  also  seems  to  embrace  the 
form  of  its  own  female  as  it  entwines  its  body  with  the  plaited  hair  [of  Parvatl], 
which  resembles  in  its  falls  and  its  dark  splendour  the  body  of  a  female  snake. 

2.  This  king  who  had  received  from  one  family  both  the  earth  and  a 
princess,  entered  in  the  course  of  time  into  the  possession  of  treasures  and  sons. 

3.  The  king’s  wife  whose  fault  had  been  kept  secret  by  her  husband  and 
whose  dignity  proved  equal  to  her  .good  fortune,  built  the  Anar) gabhav ana 
Vihara. 

4.  A  son  of  the  king  called  Malhuna  considering  the  shortness  of  his  life 
predicted  by  an  astrologer  built,  while  yet  a  boy,  the  [shrine  of  Visnu] 
Malhanasvamin. 

5.  The  king  bestowed  on  Brahmans  after  paying  them  honours,  the  [village 
of]  Candragruma  in  [the  neighbourhood  of]  the  castle  of  Parevisoka  and  other 
[places]. 

6.  Having  consecrated  at  S'rlnagarl  the  [shrine  of]  Visnu  Durlabhatvdmin, 
this  lord  of  the  earth  died  after  [a  rule'  of]  thirty-six  years. 

7.  Then  his  son  the  wise  Durlabhaka,  bom  from  Queen  Anafiga[lekha],  ruled 
the  earth  like  [another]  Indra. 

8.  As  he  had  been  declared  by  his  mother  the  son  of  his  maternal  grand- 


6.  The  name  Parevisoka,  which  designates 
here  and  in  vi.  130;  viii.  2194  perhaps  a  small 
territorial  division,  means  literally  “beyond 
the  Visoka.”  Visoka  is  the  name  of  the 
modern  Vesau,  a  considerable  stream  which 
rises  near  the  Konsar  Nig  (Kramasaras)  Lake 
on  the  Pir  Pantsfil  range,  and  after  an 
easterly  and  then  northerly  course  joins  the 
Vitasta  at  Gambhirasamgama  below  Vijrbrbr; 
comp.  Vigne,  i.  p.  297.  The  Nilamata,  271 
sqq.,  identifies  the  river  with  Lak§mi  and  gives 
a  story  accounting  for  its  name  (“  free  from 
pain”);  see  also  vv.  230,  491,  1031,  etc.,  and 
tS'riv.  i.  226,  228 ;  Haracar.  iv.  62 ;  xii.  36  ; 

Vitastamahatmya ,  ii.  17  sqq.,  etc. 


The  position  of  Candragrama  and  of  Pdre- 
visokakota,  ‘  the  castle  of  Parevisoka,’  cannot 
be  traced  now.  Parevisoka  may  possibly 
have  been  the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
Div+sar  district  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
VeSau. 

8.  The  position  of  the  Durlabhasvdmin 
temple,  as  well  as  of  the  other  buildings 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  this  reign,  is 
unknown. 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  form  Srinagari  for 
S'rinagara,  see  note  i.  104. 

8.  As  Baladitya  died  without  male  issue, 
the  functions  prescribed  for  a  son  by  religious 
law  devolved  naturally  on  his  daughter’s  son 
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father,  being  the  daughter  s  son,  he  took  the  name  Pratdpdditya  [II.]  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  that  [grandfather’s]  family. 

9.  His  minister  Uanumat,  the  son  of  Uda  (or  Qda ?),  whose  good  fortune  was 
approved  by  the  pious,  founded  Agraharas  on  obtaining  wealth  from  Aidabida 
(Kubera). 

10.  This  strong-armed  king,  whose  glory  (pratapa )  tormented  his  enemies, 
built  the  town  of  Pra/dpapura,  which  rivalled  the  city  of  Indra. 

11.  In  his  land,  which  was  full  of  merchants  of  different  wares  come  from 
all  regions,  there  lived  a  merchant  called  Nona  from  the  Rauhitaka  country. 

12.  That  virtuous  man  built  the  Nonamatha,  most  eminent  for  its  religious 
merit,  for  the  accommodation  of  Brahmans  bom  in  the  Rauhlta  land. 

13.  Once  the  king  invited  him  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
honoured  him  for  one  day  with  polite  attentions  such  as  befit  a  king. 

14.  When  the  king  with  kindness  inquired  in  the  morning  as  to  his  being 
comfortable,  he  said  that  the  soot  from  the  lamps  had  caused  him  headache. 

15.  When  then  the  king  was  once  in  turn  invited  by  him,  and  stopped  at  that 
[merchant’s]  house,  he  saw  [there]  at  night  lamps  formed  of  jewels  ( manidlpika ). 
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as  well  as  the  inheritance ;  comp.  e.g.  Manu, 
ix.  131  sqq. 

The  mixed  metal  coins  bearing  the  legend 
Sridurlabhadeva,  described  by  Cunningham 
in  Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  43  (PI.  iii.  7),  belong 
in  all  probability  not  to  Durlabhaka-Pratapa- 
dityalL,  but  to  his  father  Durlabhavardhana. 
The  name  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  form 
S ripratapa  on  copper  coins  of  two  varieties 
which  have  been  described  l.o.,  p.  44,  and 
figured  PI.  iii.  10,  11.  [C.  attributes  errone¬ 

ously  the  second  variety  to  Lalitaditya,  whom 
owing  to  some  misapprehension  he  believes 
to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Pratapaditya]. 

Cunningham,  l.c.,  p.  38,  has  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  king  of  India  named  Tu-lo-pa, 
who  according  to  the  Chinese  Annals  (A. 
Remusat,  Nouv.  Milan  yes  asiat.,  i.  p.  212) 
was  between  the  years  a.d.  627-649  charged 
with  having  the  envoys  of  Ki-pin  (Kabul)  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  own  country,  was  the  same  as 
Durlabhavardhana.  Assuming  the  identifica¬ 
tion  Tu-lo-pa— Durlabha  to  be  correct,  it  still 
remains  doubtful  whether  this  ruler  or  his  son 
Durlabhaka  (or  Durlabha,  see  iv.  44)  is  meant 
here.  According  to  K.’s  Chronology  the  above 
period  is  divided  between  the  reigns  of  these 
two  kings. 

9.  The  word  Auda,  rendered  above  by  “  son 
of  Uda,”  is  of  doubtful  meaning. 

10.  Pratdpapura  is  identified  in  the  gloss 
of  A2  with  the  modern  Tapar,  a  considerable 
village  of  the  Kruhin  Pargaqa  situated  on 


the  high  road  from  Var&hamula  to  S'rinagar, 
74°  34  long.  34°  12'  lat.  This  identification 
is  confirmed  by  viii.  820,  where  Pratapapura  is 
mentioned  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Sussala’s 
retreat  from  S'rinagar  to  Lohara  (via  VarS.- 
hamula),  and  by  Fourth  Chron.  820,  where  the 
name  occ.urs  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Parg&qa  of  Bingil. 

When  visiting  Tapar  in  Sept.,  1892, 1  found 
close  to  the  road  between  the  Ziarats  of  Sayid 
Nizam-ud-din  and  Vatar  Baba  Sahib  two  large 
ruined  mounds,  covered  with  fragments  of 
ornamented  columns,  pediments,  etc.  In  the 
walls  of  the  second  Ziarat  there  was  a  large 
number  of  ancient  carved  slabs.  Most  of 
these  remains  have  since  been  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  carriage  road.  The 
local  tradition  knows  of  the  existence  of  an 
old  town  at  this  site  which  it  ascribes  to  a 
King  Tdpadat  (Pratap&ditya  ? ). 

11.  The  name  Rauhitaka  or  Rauhita  is, 
perhaps,  the  same  as  Rohitaka  mentioned  by 
Alberuni,  India,  i.  pp.  308,  316,  as  the  name  of 
‘  a  fortress  in  the  district  of  Multan,  which  is 
now  deserted  comp,  also  P.  W.,  s.v.  The  name 
occurs  also  in  the  Lakkha  Mandal  inscription, 
edited  Epiyr.  Ind.,  i.  pp.  10  sqq.  Prof.  Biihler, 
upon  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Burgess,  there  pro¬ 
poses  the  identification  of  Rauhitaka  with 
the  modern  Rohtak  town  and  district  to  the 
N.W.  of  Delhi. 

15.  A  lamp  is  meant  in  which  a  shining 
jewel  takes  the  place  of  the  burning  wick. 
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16.  Astonished  by  his  extravagance  and  such  wealth,  he  then  remained  as  an 
honoured  [guest]  in  that  same  [house]. 

17.  Once  he  espied  in  the  house  that  [merchant’s]  wife,  the  illustrious 
Narendrajtrabha,  whose  body  was  charming,  and  whose  face  was  like  the  moon. 

18.  In  her  appeared  to  be  embodied  the  feast  of  love  and  the  feast  of  the 
household,  her  breasts  representing  full  cups,  and  her  well-shaped  thighs  ( sadurvd i°) 
giving  charms. 

19.  When  he  saw  this  [lady]  of  faultless  body,  who  in  the  privacy  of  her 
residence  moved  about  freely,  desire  befell  him. 

20.  She  too,  when  her  companions  pointed  him  out  [to  her],  turned  her  face 
a  little  and  looked  at  the  beloved  of  the  earth  with  her  eyes  the  [corners]  of 
which  extended  to  the  ears. 

21.  Whether  [it  was]  on  account  of  the  love-bond  of  a  previous  birth  or 
through  the  command  of  Kama,  by  that  same  look  she  filled  his  soul  with  devote 
attachment. 

22.  Though  he  had  not  touched  her,  he  felt  as  if  she  who  was  like  the  nectar 
of  bliss,  were  fixed  [in  him]  even  to  the  very  marrow. 

23.  After  hiding  her  body  for  a  moment  behind  a  pillar  of  the  house,  she 
moved  on,  looking  again  and  again  at  the  king  with  her  face  turned  backwards. 

24.  Having  lost  bis  heart  to  that  graceful  [lady]  to  such  an  [extent],  the  king 
slowly  returned  to  his  palace,  his  eyes  glancing  sidewise  full  of  cars 

25.  While  his  eyes  were  there  absorbed  in  the  imagination  of  her  form,  his 
body  became  reduced,  as  well  as  his  affection  for  his  seraglio. 

26.  He  reflected  :  “  Alas,  the  misfortune,  that  in  the  garden  of  my  mind  there 
has  grown  that  evil-producing  poison-tree  called  passion !  ” 

27.  “0  that  lucky  course  of  love,  which  defeating  reason  has  driven  oft*  as 
enemies  judgment  and  other  [mental  qualities]  which  befriended  [me] !  ’ 

28.  “  Whence  [arises!  that  irresistible  change  of  righteous  conduct  in  me,  who, 
as  king,  must  be  virtuous  and  afraid  of  slander  ?  ” 

29.  “If  the  king  himself  take  away  the  wives  of  the  subjects,  who  else 
should  punish  trespass  of  the  law  ?  ” 

30.  While  the  king  reflected  in  this  manner  he  could  not  forget  either  the 
line  [of  conduct]  which  the  virtuous  should  follow,  or  that  long-eyed  [lady], 

31.  When  the  merchant  heard  the  story  from  the  people,  he  kind- 

18.  sadurvuhitavibhramd  may  be  dissolved  compound,  an  allusion  to  a  sacrificial  feast,  at 
either  as  indicated  by  A,  santau  tdv  uru,  which  cups  (, kalasa  or  kumbha)  and  durvd  grass 
tabhydm  dhilo  vibhramo  yayd,  or  durvayd  ahito  (Panicum  Dactylon)  are  used.  The  latter  is 
yo  vibhrnmas,  tatmhitd.  The  compound,  if  also  worn  in  the  hair  of  women ;  comp, 
taken  in  the  latter  sense,  contains,  as  well  as  Kumdrasambhava,  vii.  14. 
the  expression  purnakumbhd0  of  the  other 
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heartedly  spoke  thus -in  private  to  the  [king],  whose  illness  had  become  known,  and 
who  was  near  to  death  : 

32.  “  You  have  [now]  reached  such  a  state,  why  do  you  [let  yourself]  be 
restrained  by  the  law  ?  There  is  nothing  that  a  man  may  not  do  when  life  is  at 
stake.” 

33.  “Even  of  those  whose  opinions  are  desired  by  the  wise  on  doubtful 
questions  of  law,  it  is  known  that  they  abandoned  restraint  in  such  circumstances.” 

34.  “  Besides,  it  is  not  right  to  neglect  one’s  body  for  the  sake  of  glory. 
Far-spread  fame  is  no  elixir  for  the  ears  of  those'  who  are  dead.” 

35.  “  Do  not  consider  me.  For  in  your  cause,  0  king,  no  account  need  be 
taken  even  of  my  life.  What  need  be  said  about  mere  objects  of  the  senses  ?  ” 

36.  “  If  even  after  this  declaration  you  do  not  accept  her,  then  you  should  take 
her  from  a  temple  as  a  dancing  girl  put  [there]  by  me  on  account  of  her  skill  in 
dancing.” 

37.  Thus  prompted  by  that  [merchant]  and  by  his  own  powerful  love-passion, 
he  first  felt  shame,  but  then  reluctantly  accepted  the  beautiful-eyed  one. 

38.  Removing  the  levity  of  such  conduct  by  noble  works,  Queen  Narendra- 
[ prabhd ]  built  the  illustrious  [shrine  of]  Narendresvara. 

39.  And  in  course  of  time  the  wife  of  the  king  bore,  through  the  subjects’ 
merits,  a  son  called  Candrapida,  just  as  the  earth  [produces]  a  treasure. 

40.  His  bright  virtues  removed  the  blot  of  his  descent,  just  as  rubbing  with 
the  touchstone  [removes]  the  impurity  attaching  to  a  jewel  when  it  comes  from  the 
mine. 

41.  The  gathering  of  the  clouds  produces  clear  water  from  the  intensely 
impure  smoke ;  from  the  rock  consisting  of  a  mass  of  blunt  stones  is  produced  the 
very  sharp  iron.  Moreover,  the  shining  fire  takes  its  origin  from  the  thoroughly 
dull  water.  In  truth,  the  character  of  the  great  does  by  no  means  conform  to  the 
place  of  their  birth. 

42.  Subsequently  she  bore  the  king  also  a  [second]  son,  Tdrdpida,  and  then 
Muktdpida,  whose  name  [ought  to  have  been]  Avimuktdpida. 

43.  These  sons  of  Vratdpdditya,  [namely]  Gandrdpida  and  the  other  [two], 
were  also  well  known  by  the  names  of  Vajrdditya,  Udaydditya  and  Lalitdditya. 


39.  Verses  39-43  have  been  translated  by 
Prof.  Buhler,  Ind.  Ant.,  ii.  p.  105. 

42.  Muktdpida  might  be  interpreted 
to  mean  ‘he  whose  diadem  is  taken  off.’ 
Hence  K.,  bearing  in  mind  the  greatness 
of  this  ruler,  says  ‘his  name  ought  to  have 
been  Avimuktapi<Ja.’  The  proper  transla¬ 
tion  of  Mukt&picja  is,  however,  ‘he  whose 


diadem  contains  pearls.’  See  Prof.  Buhler, 
l.c. 

43.  By  a  misinterpretation  of  this  verse, 
Wilson,  History,  p.  43,  made  out  that  Prata- 
paditya  had  seven  sons — an  error  into  which 
Troyer  and  Lassen  have  followed  him.  The 
correct  meaning  was  first  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Buhler,  l.c. 
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P^kTiplmTYA  lI  After  ruling  the  earth  for  fifty  years,  King  Durlabha  ascended  slowly  to 

-  the  holy  celestial  world  by  the  stairs  of  his  meritorious  deeds. 

CANDEipiDA.  45.  Th'en  the  illustrious  Candrdpida  became  the  crest-jewel  among  the  kings. 

He  caused  distress  to  Kali  by  his  fame,  which  vanquished  the  light  of  the  moon. 

46.  He,  [like]  a  clever  versifier,  completed  the  law  which  [other]  kings  had 
left  like  a  samasyd  with  [only]  one  p&da,  by  the  [remaining]  three  padas. 

47.  Virtues  mutually  opposed,  such  as  forbearance  and  valour,  equally 
served  him,  just  as  the  [different]  seasons  [equally  serve]  the  celestial  garden. 

48.  His  fortune  brought  equal  benefit  to  all  his  dependents  in  their  respective 
place,  just  as  the  irrigation-channel  to  the  trees  of  a  garden. 

49.  Fortune  reached  him  pure  after  leaving  its  impurities  with  other  kings, 
just  as  a  stream  [reaches]  the  ocean  after  depositing  the  turbid  substances,  [brought 
down]  in  its  flood,  on  the  rocks  it  passes. 

50.  Acquainted  with  affairs,  he  did  not  do  what  by  its  result  might  have 
caused  him  anxiety,  but  was  engaged  in  praiseworthy  [acts],  and  [yet]  felt  ashamed 
when  being  praised. 

51.  He  was  not  instructed  by  his  ministers,  but  gave  them  instructions.  The 
diamond  is  not  cut  by  any  other  precious  stones,  but  [on  the  contrary]  it  cuts 
them. 

52.  From  fear  of  [doing]  what  was  not  lawful,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
abandon  his  own  case  ( paksa )  where  the  law  was  doubtful,  as  Garuda  [abandoned 
his  own  wing  (paksa)]  from  fear  of  [India’s]  thunderbolt. 

53.  This  king  showed  the  way  of  justice  and  removed  foolish  practices 
(mandehdh)  from  the  legal  course,  as  the  sun  [removes]  from  its  daily  course 
the  Mandehas. 

54.  If  this  [my]  discourse  refrains  from  the  description  of  that  [prince’s] 
virtues,  it  is  in  order  that  the  connection  [of  the  narrative]  may  not  be  broken, 
but  not  because  only  this  much  was  available  [for  mention]. 


45.  Klaproth,  Mbnoires  relatifs  a  FA  tie, 
ii.  pp.  276  sqq.,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  recognize  the  Candr&piija  of  the  Chronicle 
in  the  King  Tchen-t'  o-lo-pi-li  of  KaSmir,  who 
according  to  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
applied  in  a.d.  713  to  the  Chinese  Emperor 
for  aid  against  the  Arabs  (see  A.  Remusat, 
Nouv.  Melanges  asiat.,  i.  pp.  196  sq.).  These 
Annals  also  record  that  about  the  year  a.d. 
720  the  Emperor  granted  Tchen-t  o-lo-pi-li 
the  title  of  king.  The  latter  must,  therefore, 
have  still  been  living  about  a.d.  719,  whereas 
according  to  K.’s  chronology  Candrapicja’s 
reign  would  fall  in  the  years  a.d.  686-696. 
The  questions  raised  by  these  data  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  K.’s  chronology  of  the  K&rko(a 


dynasty  have  been  discussed  by  Cunningham, 
Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  91 ;  Prof.  B^hler,  Ind.  Ant.,  ii. 
p.  106 ;  Prof.  M.  Muller,  India,  p.  333 ;  Sh. 
Pandurang  Pandit, Gaudavaho,  pp.  lxxx.  sqq. 
Comp,  also  the  remarks  of  Reinaud,  Mimoire, 
pp.  188  sqq.,  bearing  on  the  political  condition 
of  the  north-west  of  India  after  the  first  Arab 
invasion. 

46.  Samasya  is  a  favourite  poetic  exercise, 
in  which  a  pada  or  a  half-verse,  composed  for 
the  occasion  or  taken  from  some  well-known 
author,  has  to  be  worked  into  a  stanza  by  the 
composition  of  the  remaining  padas. 

63.  The  Mandehas,  a  class  of  R&ksasas, 
are  supposed  to  bar  the  way  of  the  rising  sun 
on  Mount  Udaya. 
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55.  When  the  work  on  his  temple  of  Tribhuvanasvdmm  was  to  be  begun,  a 
leather-tanner  refused  to  give  up  his  hut  which  was  on  the  suitable  site. 

56.  Though  he  had  often  promised  it  to  those  in  charge  of  the  new  building, 
he,  obstinate  by  nature,  would  not  allow  the  measuring  lines  to  be  laid  down. 

57.  When  thereupon  they  went  to  the  lord  of  the  earth  and  reported  the 
matter,  he  considered  them  to  be  at  fault,  not  the  tanner. 

58.  He  told  them:  “Shame  upon  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  those  who 
began  the  construction  of  the  new  [temple]  without  previously  asking  that 
[tanner].” 

59.  “  Stop  the  building,  or  have  it  erected  elsewhere  !  Who  would  stain  a 
pious  work  by  taking  away  another’s  land  ?  ” 

60.  “  If  we,  who  are  to  look  after  right  and  wrong,  do  unlawful  acts,  who 
should  proceed  by  the  right  path  ?  ” 

61.  When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  a  messenger,  who  had  come  from  that 
leatherworker  and  whom  the  council  of  ministers  had  sent  on,  brought  this 
message  : 

62.  “  That  [tanner]  wishes  to  see  the  ruler  and  says :  ‘  If  it  be  not  proper  for 
me  to  come  into  the  audience  hall,  then  let  it  be  at  the  time  when  [the  king  is]  in 
the  outer  court.’  ” 

63.  Then  on  the  following  day,  the  king  granted  him  an  audience  outside  and 
asked  him :  “  Why  are  just  you  obstructing  our  pious  work  ?  ” 

64.  “  If  that  habitation  appears  to  you  beautiful,  then  you  may  ask  for  one 
even  better  or  else  for  a  big  sum  of  money.”  Thus  he  told  him. 

65.  When  the  king  then  had  ceased  speaking,  be  was  addressed  by  the  tanner, 
who  appeared  eager,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  measure  of  that  [king’s]  noble  character 
with  the  measuring  lines  of  the  rays  [proceeding]  from  his  [white]  teeth. 

66.  “  0  king,  if  I  tell  you  something  just  as  it  is  in  my  mind,  then  as  a  true 
judge  you  should  not  stand  by  proudly.” 

67  “I  am  not  less  than  a  dog,  nor  is  the  king  greater  than  the  descendant  of 
Kahitff  Why  should  [then]  your  courtiers  shako,  as  it  were,  at  [the  sight  of] 
this  coUmt&atioB  between  us?” 

68.  “The  body  of  man  born  in  the  cycle  of  existences  resembles  a  weak 
mail-coat,  being  held  together  only  by  the  two  nails  called  *  self-sufficiency  >  and 
‘  selfishness.’  ” 

62.  Bahyati  appears  to  he  the  genera),  tion  of  Diw&n-i  ‘Am  and  Diwta-i  Khftg  at  the 
designation,  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  palace,  Moghul  court. 

where  an  audience  may  bo  given  by  the  67.  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  particular 
monarch  to  people  of  lower  position,  outside  story  alluded  to.  e  The  descendant  of  Kakut- 
the  proper  dsthdna  or  Darbfir  Hall.  Comp.  stha '  may  be  DaSaratha  or  Rfi.ma ;  comp, 
vii.  385,  392,  926,  986 ;  viii.  46,  and  the  diatino-  P  W.,  s.v.  Kdkutstha . 
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69.  “  Self-consciousness  such  as  you  have  in  your  splendour  of  bracelets, 
pearl-strings,  and  other  [ornaments],  lives  also  in  my  person  though  I  am  a  poor 
man.” 

70.  “  As  this  palace  resplendent  with  stucco  is  to  your  Majesty,  so  to  me  is 
the  hut  in  which  the  window  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  pot.” 

71.  “  Since  my  birth  this  hut  has  been  [to  me]  like  a  mother,  witness  of  good 
and  evil  days.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it  pulled  down  to-day.” 

72.  “  The  misery  which  men  [feel]  when  their  homes  are  forcibly  taken  away, 
could  be  described  only  by  a  god  who  has  fallen  from  his  celestial  car,  or  else  a  king 
who  has  lost  his  kingdom.” 

73.  “  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  should  have  to  give  it  up  if  your 
Majesty  would  come  to  my  dwelling  and  ask  for  it  in  accordance  with  propriety.” 

74.  When  he  had  given  this  answer,  the  king  went  to  his  home  and  bought 
up  the  hut  with  money.  For  those  who  desire  happiness,  there  is  no  [false]  pride. 

75.  The  tanner  then  spoke  to  him  with  hands  folded  :  “  0  king,  your  readi¬ 
ness  to  oblige  is  proper  [and]  in  accordance  with  the  law.” 

76.  “  As  in  old  days  Pharma  in  the  form  of  a  dog  tested  the  righteousness  of 
the  son  of  Pdndu,  so  have  I  to-day  as  a  Paria  (aspr&ya)  [tested]  yours.” 

77.  “  Hail  to  you  !  May  you  long  live  to  show  such  righteous  and  pure  lines 
of  conduct,  worthy  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  virtuous.” 

78.  Showing  thus  a  blameless  conduct,  the  king  purified  the  earth  by  the 
consecration  of  [the  shrine  of]  Visnu  Tribhuvanasvdmin. 

79.  His  wife,  whose  name  was  Prakasadevl,  [and  who  deserved  this  name] 
from  her  works,  bright  like  the  brilliant  ether  (pralcd§dkdsa),  founded  the 
Prakdsilcdvihdra. 

80.  His  Guru,  [a  man]  of  noble  virtues,  called  Mihiradatta,  built  the  [temple 
of]  Visnu  Gambhirasvdmin. 

81.  His  city-prefect,  called  Chalitaka,  who  removed  the  permanency  of  all 
offices  (?),  built  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  Chalilasvdmin. 


70.  The  tanners  of  KaSmir  (vital)  form  a 
despised  class  and  lead  a  gipsy  sort  of  life. 
Their  habitations  are  built  of  mud-covered 
rush-walls  in  which  the  necks  of  big  pots  are 
inserted  to  serve  as  windows. 

76.  The  story  of  the  Yudhifthira,  as  told 
in  a  well-known  episode  of  the  Mahabh. 
xvii.  Adhy.  iii.,  is  alluded  to. 

78.  The  Tribhuvanasvamin  temple  stood 
still  in  the  time  of  King  Uccala  ;  comp.  viii. 
80.  Its  position  is  unknown,  and  so  is  that  of 
the  Prakdsikdvihdra, 

80.  The  gloss  of  A2  places  the  Gambhira - 
svamin  temple  at  Gambhirasamgama,  by  which 


name  the  Vitastamah.  viii.  6,  Vif  ^esvartmah. 
151  and  S&hibrfim’s  Tirthas.  designate  the 
Tirtha  at  the  junction  of  the  Vit*st&  and 
ViSokfi,  (VeSau)  rivers,  75°  8'  long.  33°  50'  lat. 
It  speaks  for  the  antiquity  of  the  name  Gam- 
bhirasamgama  that  the  lower  course  of  the 
Viloka,  which  receives  a  short  distance  before 
this  junction  the  waters  of  the  Remby&r'f 
(Ramaoy&tavi)>  is  called  Gambhira  (Sindhu) 
already  by  K.  viii.  1063,  1497  and  Jayadratha, 
Haracar.  x.  192.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  at  Gambhirasamgarnc  any  ancient 
remains  above  ground. 

81.  I  am  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily 
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82.  Once  a  Brahmana  woman  who  was  undergoing  voluntary  starvation 
( pmyopavesa ),  and  had  been  questioned  [on  this  account]  by  the  law  officers,  spoke 
thus  to  the  king  as  he  was  seated  in  court : 

83.  “Alas  !  while  you,  who  remove  all  reproach,  rule  the  earth,  some  one  has 
taken  the  life  of  my  husband  as  he  was  peacefully  sleeping.” 

84.  “It  is  verily  a  great  humiliation  for  a  king  of  righteous  conduct,  if 
untimely  death  overtakes  his  subjects.” 

85.  “  But  even  if  [rulers]  like  yourself  look  [quietly]  upon  tnat  in  submission 
to  the  power  of  the  Kali  age,  how  can  you  remain  indifferent  at  this  far  worse 
misdeed  ?  ” 

86.  “  Ponder  as  I  may  [over  it],  I  cannot  find  any  enemy  of  my  husband, 
because  for  him,  being  free  from  fault,  there  was  peace  in  all  directions.” 

87.  “  As  he  bore  no  grudges,  was  free  from  arrogance,  friendly  in  his  speech, 
fond  of  virtues,  affable  and  without  greediness,  he  was  indeed  no  object  of  hatred 
for  anyone.” 

88.  “  Suspicion  falls  on  a  Brahman  residing  at  Maksikasvdmin,  who  knows 
witchcraft,  and  who,  of  the  same  age  as  himself,  has  from  early  youth  been  his 
inferior  in  learning.” 

89.  “  Those  mean  persons,  whose  want  of  distinction  does  not  allow  them  to 
sleep,  and  who  are  incapable  of  competing  for  fame,  in  their  grudge  harass  the  life 
of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  cleverness.” 

90-92.  “No  one  is  of  bad  character  if  not  the  son  of  a  harlot;  no  one  is  in 
continual  fear  if  not  guilty  ;  no  one  is  talkative  if  not  a  liar  ;  no  one  is  ungrateful 
if  not  a  clerk  (Jcayastha)  ;  no  one  is  miserly  if  not  the  son  of  a  liberal  person  ;  no 
one  is  ever- wretched  if  not  the  jealous  ;  no  one  is  laughed  at  by  all  if  not  the  slave 
of  women  ;  no  one  is  of  gentle  speech  if  not  an  old  man  ;  no  one  hates  his  father  if 


mrvddhikaranastkairyocchettd.  The  Paris  Ed. 
has  sarvadhikarandsthairyo0,  a  reading  which 
is  not  supported  by  the  MSS.  The  text  is, 
perhaps,  corrupt. 

82.  Regarding  the  custom  of  prdyopavesci 
used  as  a  means  for  securing  redress  of  in¬ 
justice,  etc.,  see  Jolly,  Gi-undriss,  Recht  u. 
Sitte,  p.  147.  For  other  references  in  Rdjat. 
see  Index,  s.v.  pray  a  and  prayopavesa. 

88  From  viii.  1171,  it  is  certain  that 
Mdksikasvdmin  was  the  name  of  a  part  of 
S'rinagar  or  a  suburb  immediately  adjoining 
the  capital.  1  believe,  therefore,  that  Maksi- 
kasvamin  can  be  safely  identified  with  the 
island  of  Mdy"sum,  which  lies  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  S'rinagar  between  the  Vitasta  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tsonth  Kill  or 
Mahasarit  as  explained  in  note  iii.  339-349. 
The  name  M ay* mm  can  be  traced  back 


without  difficulty  to  Mdkxikasvdmin  through 
intermediate  Apabhramsa  forms  in  which 
the  first  part  of  the  name,  Mdkpka-,  was 
turned,  perhaps,  into  *Mdhiya>*Mahya> 
*Maya. 

For  the  identity  of  Maksikasv&min  with 
May-sum  speaks  the  mention  of  the  former, viii. 
117 1,  in  connection  with  a  great  fire  which  arose 
in  Kdphila,  the  modern  Kathiil,  a  quarter  of 
S'rinagar  situated  nearly  opposite  to  M&y'-sum. 
Long  before  the  island  of  May»sum  was  taken 
up  for  the  modern  European  quarters,  there 
existed  a  thickly  populated  suburb  at  its 
western  extremity  near  the  first  city  bridge. 

A  Mdksikascdmin  Naga  is  mentioned  by  the 
Nilamata ,  951. 

90.  For  puiiiscalcyo  we  have  probably  to 
emend  puviscaliyo,  or  with  Durgapr.  paumica- 
leyo. 
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he  has  not  been  begotten  by  another  [man]  ;  no  one  is  devoid  of  shame  if  not 
possessed  by  love-passion  ;  no  one  is  thoroughly  wicked  but  the  man  of  mean 
learning.  This  is  the  summary  of  things  as  they  really  are.” 

93.  After  the  Brahman’s  wife  had  thus  spoken,  the  king  had  the  Brahman,  on 
whom  her  suspicion  had  fallen,  brought  into  his  presence  and  ordered  him  to 
exculpate  himself. 

94.  Again  the  Brahman’s  wife  addressed  him :  “  0  king,  as  he  is  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  charms  ( kharkhodavidya ),  he  can  get  over  an  ordeal  with  ease.” 

95.  Then  the  lord  of  the  earth  spoke  to  that  [woman]  while  his  face  seemed 
to  grow  wan:  “What  shall  we  judges  do  to  a  man  whose  guilt  has  not  been 
shown  ?  ” 

96.  “  Not  even  another  person  can  receive  punishment  if  his  guilt  is  not 
established  :  still  less  a  Brahman,  who  is  exempt  from  capital  punishment  although 
guilty.” 

97.  When  he  stopped  after  these  words,  the  Brahman’s  wife  spoke  again  : 
“  Four  days  have  passed,  0  king,  without  my  having  taken  food.” 

98.  “  I  have  not  followed  [my]  husband  [into  death],  because  I  was  anxious 
for  retaliation  on  the  murderer.  As  this  [man]  has  not  received  punishment,  I  seek 
death  by  starvation.” 

99.  While  the  Brahman  woman  persisted  in  this  [course],  he  (Candrapida) 
himself  performed  a  prayopaveSa  at  the  feet  of  the  Tribhuvanasvdmin  [image]. 

100.  When  the  king  had  spent  there  three  nights,  the  [god],  who  rides  on 
Satya  (Garuda),  and  who  is  the  highest  of  the  never-sleeping  [gods],  spoke  to  him 
in  his  dream  these  true  words,  as  the  night  was  waning  : 


94.  The  practice  of  witchcraft  and  the  belief 
in  its  efficiency  have  prevailed  in  Kasmir 
from  early  times,  and  have  survived  to  some 
extent  even  to  the  present  day ;  comp.  Buhleb, 
Report,  p.  24.  Marco  Polo  records  of  the 
people  of  KaSmir :  “  They  have  an  astonish¬ 
ing  a  jquaintance  with  the  devilries  of  enchant¬ 
ment;  insomuch  that  they  make  their  idols 
speak.  They  can  also  by  their  sorceries  bring 
on  changes  of  weather  and  produce  darkness, 
and  do  a  number  of  tilings  so  extraordinary 
that  no  one  without  seeing  them  would  believe 
them.”  See  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  i.  p.  176,  with 
an  interesting  note  giving  later  references  to 
Kasmir  magic. 

The  term  kharkhoda,  in  the  sense  of  a  kind 
of  deadly  charm  or  witchcraft,  recurs  in 

v.  239,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Vijayesva- 
ramdh.  (Adipur.)  xi.  26.  In  the  form  khdr- 
kho(a  it  is  quoted  by  the  N.P.  W.  from  Caraka, 

vi.  23.  KMrkhofa  appears  as  the  designation  of 


a  sorcerer  or  another  kind  of  uncanny  person 
in  Haracar.  ii.  125,  along  with  Kptyas  and 
Vet&las. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  form  khahkhorda  in 
one  of  the  spells  preserved  on  the  ancient 
birch-bark  leaves  of  the  ‘  Bower  MS.’  There 
‘  destruction  by  kh.’  is  mentioned  between 
krtyakarman  ‘  witchcraft  ’  and  evils  caused  by 
Vet&las;  see  Dr.  Hoernle’s  paper,  Ind. 
Ant.,  xxi.  pp.  366,  368  sq.  Two  similar  spells 
found  in  the  ancient  Central  Asian  ‘  Weber 
MSS.’  give  the  forms  khahkhorda  and  khdk- 
khorda.  Compare  Dr.  Hoernle’s  paper, 
J.A.S.B.,  1893,  p.  25,  where  the  question  of 
the  different  spellings  is  also  discussed. 

Whether  the  word  khurkhufa  (see  note 

vii.  298)  has  any  connection  with  kharkhoda 
seems  now  to  me  doubtful. 

100.  Garuda,  who  carries  Visnu,  bears  tho 
name  Satya,  according  to  the  Ko6a  passage 
quoted  in  the  gloss  of  As. 
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101.  “  0  king,  such  search  after  truth  is  not  proper  in  the  Kali  [age].  Who 
could  place  the  sun  on  the  sky  at  night  ?  ” 

102.  “  On  account  of  your  [spiritual]  power  this  shall  once  take  place.  Let 
rice-flour  be  thrown  about  in  this  courtyard  of  my  temple.” 

103-104.  “If  on  that  [person]  circumambulating  this  [shrine]  three  times 
there  are  seen  behind  his  footprints  the  footprints  of  Brahmahatyd,  then  he  is  the 
murderer  and  deserves  the  appropriate  punishment.  This  rite  should  be  carried  out 
at  night ;  in  day-time  the  sun  keeps  off  what  is  of  evil.” 

105.  When  he  had  this  done,  the  guilt  of  the  Brahman  became  evident,  and 
thereupon  the  [royal]  judge  inflicted  [upon  him]  the  punishment  which,  as  he  was 
a  Brahman,  could  not  be  that  of  death. 

106.  Then  when  that  earthly  Indra  had  passed  judgment  on  the  murderer  of 
the  husband,  the  Brahman  woman  spoke  thus  after  uttering  blessings  : 

107.  “Among  so  many  rulers  of  the  earth  as  have  ever  existed,  [only] 
the  son  of  Krtavirya  (Arjuna)  and  you,  O  king,  were  seen  to  punish  secret 
crimes.” 

108.  “  While  you,  O  king,  preside  over  this  earth  as  judge,  no  one  perishes 
without  having  reached  the  utmost  object  of  [his]  enmity  or  love.” 

109.  Though  the  reign  of  this  [king]  was  very  short,  yet  it  was  thus  filled  with 
plentiful  stories  of  his  justice  which  might  be  thought  of  as  [belonging]  to  the  Krta 
Yuga. 

110.  Benumbing  cold,  methinks,  [arising]  from  the  contact  with  the  lotus-seat, 
must  have  freely  penetrated  deep  into  the  soul  of  Brahman. 

111.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  ordained  that  he,  who  produced  the 
happiness  of  the  different  castes  (varna),  should  disappear  as  soon  as  seen,  like  the 
rainbow  ? 

112.  Tarapida,  his  younger  brother,  brought  death  on  this  king  by  making 
that  Brahman,  who  felt  deep  wrath  over  his  punishment,  use  his  witchcraft 
( abhicdra ). 

113.  In  order  to  enjoy  pleasures,  which  on  account  of  the  [preceding]  evil  deeds 
yield  no  enjoyment,  the  wicked  destroy  the  virtuous,  as  the  young  camels  [destroy] 
the  Ketaka-tree  in  order  to  get  at  its  thorns. 


103-104.  The  lengthy  gloss  added  here  in 
A  by  an  unknown  hand  explains  the  supposi¬ 
tion  underlying  the  test  recommended  by  the 
god.  It  is  that  the  crime  of  killing  a  Brah¬ 
man  ( brahmahatyd )  follows  the  murderer  in 
the  shape  of  a  female  spectre.  According  to 
the  story  found  in  the  Puranas  (e.g.  in  the 
K&sikharnja  of  the  Skandapur.,  I.  Adhy.  31), 
and  alluded  to  in  the  gloss  ( druhiyasiracchedena 


mahadevavat),  Brahmahatya  appeared  first  in 
the  pursuit  of  S'iva,  when  this  god  had  struck 
off  the  fifth  head  of  Brahman. 

110.  Brahman  is  born  from  a  lotus  and  is 
seated  on  a  lotus ;  jadiman  means  both  cold¬ 
ness  and  dulness. 

111.  The  epithet  vibhaktavarnasobhasya 
refers  also  to  the  rainbow,  ‘  shining  in  different 
colours  (varna).’ 
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CandrapIda. 


TARAPiDA. 


LalitAditya- 

MUKTAPIDA 


114.  From  that  [time]  onwards,  princes  lusting  for  the  throne  in  this  kingdom 
began  to  use  witchcraft  and  other  evil  practices  against  their  elder  relatives. 

115-116.  Who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  when  he  remembers  that  extreme  (or 
last)  act  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  king  CandrapIda  ? — namely, 
that,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  he  did  not  destroy  that  Brahman  sorcerer 
(krtyadhayin),  though  he  had  got  him  [in  his  power],  saying :  “  What  sin  is  there 
in  this  poor  fellow  whom  another  has  instigated  ?” 

117.  Surely,  the  Creator  after  forgetting  him  in  the  line  of  the  kings  of  the 
Krta  [Yuga],  must  have  inserted  him  now  with  a  mark  of  omission  ( kakapada )  in 
the  list  of  kings  of  the  Kali  [Yuga], 

118.  After  being  for  eight  years  and  eight  months  the  benefactor  of  the 
earth,  that  self-controlled  [prince]  entered  heaven  and  for  ever  the  mind  of  the 
righteous. 

119.  Then  the  earth-disc  was  held  by  the  cruel  Tardpida,  who  created  terror 
by  his  glory,  mingled  with  blood  on  account  of  the  fratricide. 

120.  When  his  young  glory  was  born,  he  carried  off  the  fame  of  his  adver¬ 
saries,  which  resembled  the  full  cups  [used  at  the  birth-sacrifice],  and  made  the 
headless  corpses  dance. 

121.  Even  the  brilliant  fortune  of  this  evil-working  [king]  created  uneasiness 
everywhere,  like  the  light  of  the  burning-ground. 

122.  Thinking  that  the  Brahmans  through  their  spells  caused  the  power  of 
the  gods  to  be  present,  he  in  his  hatred  of  the  gods  meted  out  punishment  to  the 
Brahmans. 

123.  He  ruled  on  the  earth  [only]  for  four  years  and  one  month  less  six  days, 
his  merits  [from  previous  births]  having  been  out-balanced  by  his  treachery  against 
his  elder  [brother], 

124.  Then  the  Brahmans  made  his  life  sink  through  secret  witchcraft,  and  he 
found  a  death  similar  to  that  of  his  brother,  but  not  his  way  [to  heaven], 

125.  Whoever  makes  a  plot  to  injure  others,  surely  perishes  [himself]  by 
that  very  [plot].  The  smoke  which  the  fire  produces  to  blind  the  eyes,  after 
turning  into  a  cloud,  extinguishes  that  very  [fire]  by  its  water. 

126.  Then  the  illustrious  King  Lalitaditya  became  the  universal  monarch,  he 


117.  Kakapada,  1  crowfoot/  is  the  technical 
term  for  a  mark  of  omission  in  MSS.  The 
glossator  A3  represents  it  as  +,  and  in  this 
form  it  can  be  seen,  e.g.,  on  fol.  162  of  A, 
reproduced  in  facsimile  in  my  Ed.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  K6.  term,  given  in  the  gloss  as 
kavacchedo,  is  still  used  in  the  form  kdtfitsyund. 

120.  The  jatakarana  ceremony  is  alluded 


to,  which  is  celebrated  with  a  sacrifice  and 
festivities. 

122.  For  the  rendering  of  dandam  atyajat, 
comp,  gloss  of  A3  and  viii.  513. 

126.  The  name  of  Lalitaditya  or  Muktapnda 
is  found  in  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  These  record  the  arrival  of  an 
embassy  from  Mu-to-pi,  King  of  Kasmir, 
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•who  was  [far]  beyond  the  conception  of  Fate  which  creates  [only]  rulers  of  limited 
territories. 

127.  With  the  shining  mass  of  his  glory’s  rays  he  adorned,  as  it  were,  the 
elephant  [representing  the  isle]  of  Jamhudvipa  with  scented  powders. 

128.  This  king,  who  carried  far  his  prowess,  abandoned  his  [warlike]  fury 
[only]  when  the  [opposing]  kings  discreetly  folded  their  palms  at  his  victorious  onset. 

129.  At  the  sound  of  his  drums  [beaten]  in  attack,  the  dwellings  of  his 
enemies  were  deserted  by  the  [frightened]  inhabitants,  and  thus  resembled  women 
dropping  in  fright  the  burden  of  their  wombs. 

130.  He  made  the  enemies’  wives,  on  whose  faces  the  ends  of  the  [painted] 
forehead-marks  became  detached,  and  whose  tears  were  flowing,  perform,  as  it  were, 
oblations  to  the  Pitrs  ( nivapa )  with  folded  hands. 

131.  The  king,  eager  for  conquests,  passed  his  life  chiefly  on  expeditions, 
moving  round  the  earth  like  the  sun. 

132.  The  Maharaja,  taking  the  tribute  of  the  eastern  region  in  the  presence 
■of  his  flaming  glory,  shone  forth  in  the  land  between  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna, 
(Antarvedi) ,  wearing  his  own  fame  as  head-dress. 


during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hiuen-tsung, 
a.d.  713-7oo,  and  after  the  first  Chinese  expe¬ 
dition  against  Po-liu  (Baltistan),  which  took 
place  between  the  years  736-747.  The  king 
requested  an  alliance  against  the  Tibetans, 
and  the  despatch  of  a  Chinese  auxiliary  force, 
which  was  to  encamp  in  the  midst  of  his 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  Mahdpadma  lake 
(i.e.  the  Vular).  He  offered  to  find  provisions 
for  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  reported  that 
in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Central  India  he 
had  blocked  the  five  routes  of  Tibet.  Comp, 
the  extract  of  Ma-tu-an-lin  in  A.  Remtisat’s 
translation,  Nouv.  Melanges  asiat.,  i.  pp.  196 
sq.;  also  Klaproth’s  Memoires  relatifs  d  I’Asie, 
ii.  pp.  275  sq. ;  Ind.  Ant.,  ii.  p.  102  sqq.,  and 
Messrs.  Levi  and  Chavannes,  Journal  asiat., 
1895,  p.  Sol.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
different  picture  which  the  notice  of.  the 
Annals  gives  of  the  power  of  KaSmir  at  this 
period,  the  identity  of  Mu-to-pi  with  Mukta¬ 
pida  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  the  year  of  the  Kasmirian  embassy 
is  not  indicated,  the  above  notice  does  not 
allow  us  to  check  with  accuracy  the  dates 
assigned  by  K.’s  chronology  to  Lalitaditya’s 
reign,  a.d.  700-736.  That  the  same  Annals 
necessitate  a  correction  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  date  of  Candrapida, 
has  already  been  shown  in  note  iv.  45. 
Reinaud,  MSmoire,  pp.  189  sqq.,  has  rightly 
indicated  the  serious  doubts  which  must  arise 


as  to  the  possibility  of  the  extensive  con¬ 
quests  ascribed  by  the  Chronicle  to  Lalita- 
ditya,  in  view  of  the  general  political  situation 
created  in  the  North-West  of  India  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  very  probable  that  AlberunI  refers 
{India,  ii.  p.  178)  to  Muktapida  when  speaking 
of  the  King  of  Kasmir  called  Muttai,  whose 
alleged  victory  over  the  Turks  the  people  of 
Kasmir  celebrated  by  a  festival  onthe  2nd  of  the 
month  Caitra.  “  According  to  their  account  he 
ruled  over  the  whole  world.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  they  say  of  most  of  their  kings.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  incautious  enough  to  assign  to 
him  a  time  not  much  anterior  to  our  own 
time,  which  leads  to  their  lie  being  found  out.” 
According  to  Prof.  Biihler’s  ingenious  sugges- 

yjt 

tion,  ^  hides  here  *Muttapir  j~»,  an  Apa- 

bhramsa  form  of  the  king’s  name  ;  see  Ind. 
Ant.,  xix.  p.  383. 

In  my  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong,  pp.  5  sq.,  I  have 
shown  that  we  have  probably  a  reference  to 
Muktapida  also  in  the  Itinerary  of  that 
Chinese  pilgrim ;  see  below,  iv.  188,  the  note 
on  the  Moung-ti  Yihara. 

130.  At  the  nivapa  ceremony  water  is  offered 
to  the  Pitps  from  folded  hands,  after  throwing 
into  the  water  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder 
with  which  the  forehead-marks  are  painted. 

132.  The  puns  introduced  into  this  verse 
cannot  be  rendered  in  a  translation.  Mahd- 
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LalitAditya- 

MuktapIda. 


War  with  Yatovarman. 


133.  At  that  very  Gadkipura,  where  [once]  the  wind-god  had  made  the  maidens 
humpbacked  (Tcanydndm  Icubjatvam),  that  praiseworthy  [king]  made  the  warriors 
[bend  their  backs]  in  terror. 

134. .  King  Lalitaditya,  withering  in  a  moment  the  mountain-like  Yaso- 
varman’s  troops  ( vahini ),  resembled  the  fierce  sun  [when  it  dries  up  a  hill-stream] 
(adrivdhivl). 

135.  The  thoughtful  ruler  of  Kanyakubja  showed  himself  as  one  of  the  wise 
when  he  [first]  showed  his  back  to  the  fiercely  shining  Lalitaditya,  and  [then]  made 
his  submission. 

136.  His  (Lalitaditya’s)  companions  surpassed  even  him  in  abundant  pride, 
as  the  breeze  from  a  sandal-wood  [forest]  carries  even  stronger  scent  than  the 
spring. 

137-138.  Thus  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (sdmdhivigrahika),  Mitrasarman, 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  did  not  tolerate  the  diplomatic  politeness  [observed]  in 
the  treaty  document  [drawn  up  on  the  part]  of  the  illustrious  Yasovarman,  as  he 


raja  is  in  Kasmir  the  conventional  title  given 
to  the  bridegroom  during  the  marriage  festi¬ 
vities.  Similar  double  meanings  attach  to 
the  other  words.  The  verse  must  be  under¬ 
stood  at  the  same  time  to  mean :  “  He  as 
bridegroom  wearing  the  [festive]  head-dress 
[white  like]  his  own  fame, appeared  resplendent 
in  the  midst  of  the  sacrificial  place  ( vedi ), 
taking  before  the  shining  fire  the  hand  of  his 
betrothed  ( purvadig  iti  purvaditfa)." 

133.  Gddhipuru  is  a  name  of  the  town 
Kanyakubja,  the  present  Kanauj,  derived  from 
its  legendary  king  Gadhi.  The  well-known 
legend  alluded  to  in  our  verse,  gives  an 
etymology  of  the  name  Kanyakubja;  comp. 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  p.  158 ;  Cunningham, 
Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  376  sq. ;  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  207 
sqq.,  etc. 

134.  The  expression  pratapadityatdm 
yayau  contains  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Lalitaditya’s  father,  but  does  not  indicate  that 
Lalitaditya,  besides  his  other  name  (v.  42), 
bore  also  the  name  of  Pratapaditya,  as 
erroneously  supposed  by  Cunningham,  Coins 
of  Med.  India,  p.  40. 

Scarcely  any  historical  data  are  as  yet 
available  regarding  King  Yasovarman  of 
Kanyakubja  apart  from  the  notice  in  our 
passage,  though  we  have  a  ‘  historical  poem  ’ 
dealing  with  Yasovarman’s  victory  over  an 
(unnamed)  Gauda  king  in  Vakpati’s  Gaiida- 
vaho.  Regarding  the  very  scanty  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  work,  see  Sh.  Pandu- 
rang  Pandit’s  introduction  to  his  edition, 
pp.  xli-cvi.,  passim. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  king  of 


Central  India  with  whom  King  Mu-to-pi- 
Muktapida  boasted  of  having  concluded  an 
alliance  (see  note  iv.  126),  was  Yasovarman 
In  this  case  Muktapida’s  war  with  Yasovar¬ 
man,  and  the  latter’s  defeat,  must  fall  after 
the  date  of  Muktapida’s  embassy  to  the 
Chinese  court.  This  date  must  be  later  than 
736  a.d.  ;  comp.  Messrs.  Lfrvi  and  Chavannes, 
Journ.  asiat.,  1895,  p.  353.  Pauthier,  in  a 
paper  quoted  by  the  last-named  scholars 
(. E.vamen  mSthodique  des  faits  qui  concern ent  le 
Thian-chu,  1839,  p.  66),  had  already  suggested 
the  identity  of  Yasovarman  with  I-cha-f on-mo,. 
king  of  Central  India,  who  sent  in  731  his 
minister  Seng-po-ta  to  the  Chinese  court. 

According  to  Prof.  M.  Muller,  India, 
p.  334,  Yasovarman  and  his  court-poet 
Vakpatiraja  (see  below  iv.  144),  are  mentioned 
in  the  Jaina  Tapagacha  Patfavati  as  living 
about  Samvat  800,  i.e.  744  a.d. 

Regarding  a  coin  of  Yasovarman,  which 
was  found  with  Sassano-Arab  coins  in  the 
Manikyala  Stiipa,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  by  Y.  of  Kanauj,  see  Arch. 
Survey  Rep.,  ii.  p.  159. 

135.  The  simile  of  the  preceding  verse  is 
continued.  Yasovarman  flees  before  Lali¬ 
taditya,  as  one  turns  one’s  face  from  the 
shining  sun,  and  seeks  afterwards  his  protec¬ 
tion,  as  one  basks  in  the  sun. 

136.  The  wind  from  the  south,  where  the 
sandal-wood  grows,  accompanies  the  spring. 

137-138.  The  translation  of  these  verses 
is  not  quite  certain.  They  seem  to  refer  to 
an  objection  raised  by  Lalitaditya’s  minister 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations  to  the 
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thought  it  a  slight  on  his  master  if  it  were  written  ‘  The  treaty  of  Yasovarman  and 
Lalitdditya ,’  and  thus  the  name  [of  his  king]  not  shown  first. 

139.  The  king  esteemed  highly  that  [minister’s]  insistence  on  the  proper 
form,  though  his  generals,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  long  duration  of  the  war, 
blamed  it. 

140.  Being  pleased,  he  bestowed  upon  him  (Mitrasarman)  the  five  [offices 
distinguished]  by  the  term  ‘  Great  ’  (paiicamahdsabda).  Ya§ovarman,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  uprooted  entirely. 

141.  From  that  time  onwards  there  have  existed  over  the  eighteen  offices,  which 
had  been  created  before,  the  five  [new  ones],  which  he  instituted. 

142-143.  These  bore  the  designations  ‘  office  of  high  chamberlain  ’  ( mahapra - 
tihdrapidd) ;  that  of  ‘  chief  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ’  (madias amdhivigr aha)  ;  that 
of  *  chief  master  of  the  horse  ’  (mahdsvasdld)  ;  that  of  ‘  high  keeper  of  the  treasury  ’ 
(mahdbhdnddgara)  ;  and  the  fifth  was  called  that  of  the  ‘  chief  executive  officer  ’ 
(mahasddhanabhdga).  The  S'dhi  (or  S'ahis)  and  other  princes  were  the  officers  in 
these  [high  posts]. 


form  of  the  treaty  document  to  be  furnished 
by  Yasovarman.  It  appears  that  diplomatic 
usage  would  have  authorized  each  of  the 
‘  contracting  parties  ’  to  put  his  name  first  in 
his  own  copy  of  the  treaty,  the  copies  being 
subsequently  exchanged  between  the  two 
parties  after  ratification.  Mitrasarman  refuses 
to  accept  the  document  drawn  up  in  this 
form  by  Yasovarman’s  chancery,  and  Lali- 
taditya  thereupon  breaks  off  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

140.  TROYER,i.  p.486, and  after  him  Lassen, 
Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  p.  998,  have  assumed  that  our 
text  shows  a  lacuna  before  this  verse,  because 
the  copy  of  A,  procured  by  Moorcroft  and 
used  for  the  Calcutta  Ed.,  contained  some 
indication  to  this  effect.  This  mistake  has 
arisen  from  the  accidental  fact  of  A,  having 
left  here  a  blank  space  in  the  MS.,  which  the 
writer,  however,  was  careful  enough  to  deprive 
of  all  significance  by  the  note :  na  kimcit 
patitam.  Similar  blanks  are  found  elsewhere 
in  A  and  other  Kasmir  paper  MSS.  They 
are  easily  explained  from  the  Kasmir  custom 
of  writing  MSS.  not  on  single  leaves  as  else-, 
where  in  India,  but  on  connected  ‘forms 
(see  Preface  to  Ed.,  p.  vii.).  Fast  writers  like 
Rajanaka  Ratnakantha  save  the  time  other¬ 
wise  required  for  the  drying  of  the  obverse  of 
each  folio  by  copying  alternately  in  two  or 
more  different  ‘  forms.’  This  has  the  occasional 
result  that  small  spaces  at  the  end  of  the 
forms  must  be  left  blank,  or  vice  versa  the 
writing  unduly  crammed,  owing  to  some  slight 


error  in  calculating  the  extent  of  the  text 
allotted  to  each  ‘  form.’ 

140-143.  pahcamahdsabda. — The  eighteen 
earlier  offices  (kannasthana)  are  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  i.  120.  Among  the  five  new  ones, 
which  were  scarcely  more  than  mere  court- 
titles,  only  the  first  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
Chronicle,  iv.  485.  Collectively  the  five  offices 
are  mentioned  in  iv.  680;  comp,  regarding 
them,  Jolly,  Weber-Festgabe,  p.  85. 

Our  passage  is  of  interest,  as  it  clearly 
establishes,  at  least  for  Kasmir,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  term  pancamahdsabda  often 
met  with  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  grants 
from  other  parts  of  India.  The  term  has 
been  correctly  explained,  in  the  sense  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  passage,  as  ‘  the  five  titles  com¬ 
mencing  with  Great'  by  Profs.  Bidder,  Kiel- 
horn,  Mr.  Fleet  and  others ;  comp.  Ind.  Ant., 
iv.  pp.  106,  180,  204 ;  xiii.  134.  Another 
explanation  first  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Elliot, 
Ind.  Ant.,  v.  251,  would  refer  the  term  to  the 
privilege  of  using  certain  musical  instruments 
conferred  on  vassals  as  a  mark  of  honour.  The 
number  five  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  beating  of  these  instruments  five  times  a 
day,  or  to  relate  to  five  different  instruments 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  evidence  adduced 
l.c.  and  Ind.  Ant.,  xii.  p.  95 ;  xiv.  p.  202, 
does,  however,  not  appear  sufficiently  old  to 
establish  this  interpretation  as  the  original 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  title,  mahasadhana- 
bhdga,  is  quite  uncertain.  The  above  render- 
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[IV.  144. 


144.  Yasovarman,  who  had  been  served  by  VdJcpatiraja,  the  illustrious 
Bliavabliuti ,  and  other  poets,  [himself]  became  by  his  defeat  a  panegyrist  of  his 
(Lalitaditya’s)  virtues. 

145.  What  more  [shall  I  relate]  ?  The  land  of  Kanyakubja  from  the  bank 
of  the  Yamuna  to  that  of  the  Kdlikd,  was  as  much  in  his  power  as  the  courtyard  of 
his  palace. 

146.  Passing  over  Yasovarman,  just  as  the  Ganga  [breaks  through]  the 
Himalaya,  his  army  ( vdhinl )  proceeded  with  ease  to  the  eastern  ocean. 

147.  His  elephants,  which  there  saw  the  land  of  their  birth,  were  only  with 


difficulty  induced  by  the  abuse  of  their 
Kalinga  country. 

ing  was  suggested  by  Wilson,  p.  45.  Lassen, 
Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  998,  would  refer  the  title  to  a 
director  of  public  works,  Jolly,  l.c.,  to  a 
minister  of  police. 

S'dhi. — In  my  paper  Zur  Geschichte  der  S'dhis 
von  Kabul  (Festgruss  an  R.  v.  Roth,  Stuttgart, 
1893,  pp.  198  sqq.),  I  have  shown  that  the  title 
S’dhi  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  Chronicle  for 
the  designation  of  the  dynasty,  which  preceded 
the  Ghazna  Sultans  in  the  rule  of  Kabul  and 
Gandhara,  and  which  Alberuni  (India,  ii.  p.  13) 
knows  as  the  ‘  Hindu  Shahiyas  of  Kabul.’ 
From  Note  J,  v.  152-155,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Lalliya,  whom  K.  mentions  in  the  reign 
of  S'aihkaravarman  as  the  mighty  S'ahi  ruler 
residing  at  Udabhanda,  is  in  all  probability 
identical  with  the  king,  who  appears  in 
Alberiini’s  account  under  the  name  of  Kallar 
as  the  first  of  the  Hindu  Shahiyas.  The 
S'dhi  or  S'dhis  mentioned  in  our  own  passage 
could,  therefore,  not  have  belonged  to  this 
dynasty. 

We  know,  however,  from  the  evidence 
indicated  in  the  above-quoted  paper,  that  the 
royal  title  S'dhi  had  continued  in  use  from 
Indo-Scythian  times  through  the  various 
dynasties,  belonging  to  the  Yue-tchis,  Little 
Yue-tchis,  White  Huns  and  Turks,  which 
ruled  successively  in  the  Kabul  Valley  and 
Gandhara.  It  can,  therefore,  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  S'dhi  mentioned  in  our 
passage  belonged  to  the  dynasty  which  pre¬ 
ceded  immediately  the  Hindu  Shahiyas. 

Alberuni,  India ,  ii.  pp.  10  sqq.,  designates 
these  rulers  as  ‘  Turks  who  were  said  to  be  of 
Tibetan  origin,’  and  his  statement  has  now 
received  full  confirmation  by  the  testimony  of 
Ou-k'ong,  who,  visiting  Gandhara  in  the 
years  753-764,  found  that  country  under  the 
rule  of  a  family  of  undoubtedly  Turkish 
origin.  Compare  Levi  and  Chavannes’ 
paper,  L’ Itiniraire  d’Ou-k'ong,  Journal  asiat., 
1895,  pp.  377  sqq.  The  notices  in  the  Annals 


impatient  drivers  to  march  on  from  the 


of  the  T'ang,  quoted  in  the  last-named  paper, 
give  the  names  and  dates  for  these  Turkish 
kings,  who  ruled  Kipin- Gandhara  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighth  century.  Within 
this  period  must  have  fallen  Muktapida- 
Laiitaditya’s  reign  (see  note  iv.  126).  In  one 
of  these  rulers  we  have  accordingly  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  S'dhi,  whom  K.  claims  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Kasmirian  king. 

144.  I  prefer  the  reading  of  L,  kavivakpati0 , 
to  the  text  found  in  A,  kavir  vakpati°,  which 
makes  Yasovarman  himself  a  Kavi ;  see,  how¬ 
ever,  Subhasitavali,  Introd.,  p.  95. 

Vakpatiraja  is  known  to  us  as  the  author  of 
the  Prakrit  Kavya  Gaiidavaho,  which  celebrates 
Yasovarman’s  victory  over  a  Gauda  king  ;  see 
note  iv.  134.  Bhavabhuti  is  the  famous  author 
of  the  dramas  Malatimadhava,  Uttararama- 
carita.  and  Mahaviracarita  ;  comp,  regarding 
him  Prof.  Bhandarkar’s  Preface  to  the  Mala¬ 
timadhava  (Bombay  Skr.  Series),  pp.  v.  sqq. 

145.  The  Kdlikd  is,  perhaps,  the  present 
Kali  Nadi,  which  flows  parallel  to  the  right  of 
the  Ganges  until  it  joins  the  latter  stream  a 
short  distance  below  Kanauj.  It  might  be 
urged  against  this  identification  that  the 
extent  indicated  by  Hiuen-tsiang  for  the 
kingdom  of  Kanyakubja  makes  it  probable 
that  it  included  territories  beyond  the  Ganges. 
But  the  Chinese  pilgrim  visited  it  when  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  great  Harsavardhana.  More¬ 
over,  K.  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
accurate  in  his  topography  when  relating 
legendary  expeditions  to  distant  countries ; 
comp.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  376. 

The  subsequent  stages  of  Lalitaditya’s 
wonderful  march  of  victory  round  India  have 
been  discussed  already  by  Wilson,  History, 
pp.  47  sq.,  with  much  care  and  learning. 

146.  vahini  means  also  a  stream  ;  comp, 
for  the  same  pun,  e.g.  iv.  134 ;  vii.  2  ;  viii.  3403. 

147.  The  name  Kalinga  applies  to  the 
country  on  the  coast  S.W.  of  Orissa,  compris- 
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148.  Numberless  elephants  joined  him  from  the  Gauda  land,  as  if  attracted 
by  friendship  for  the  elephant  [carrying]  the  couch  of  Laksmi,  who  was  attached  [to 
the  king]. 

149.  When  his  advanced  troops  reached  the  eastern  ocean,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  trunks  of  the  hosts  of  his  war-elephants  grasped  in  the  waves  the  hair  of  the 
ocean. 

150.  By  the  sea-shore,  dark  with  extensive  forests,  he  proceeded  to  Yama’s 
region  (south),  while  his  enemies  went  by  his  sword  to  Yama’s  region  (the  under¬ 
world). 

151.  The  Karnatas,  who  wear  their  hair-braids  high,  bent  down  before  him, 
and  dropping  their  [head-ornaments  of]  golden  Ketaka-leaves,  used  [instead]  his 
glory  as  a  diadem. 

152.  At  that  period  there  ruled  as  sovereign  over  the  Dekhan  ( Daksindpatha ), 
a  far-famed,  quick- eyed  Karnata  [princess]  called  Ratta. 

153.  This  queen,  who  was,  like  Durga,  of  unlimited  power,  made  the  roads  over 
the  Vindhya  mountains  adequate  and  free  of  obstacles. 

154.  She  too  felt  satisfied  when  she  bowed  down  and  saw  her  own  person 
transferred  to  (reflected  in)  the  round  mirror  of  the  nails  of  Lalitdditya's  lotus-feet. 

155.  Sipping  the  wine  of  the  cocoanut-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  palms,  and 
[fanned]  by  the  breeze  on  the  banks  of  the  Kdveri,  his  warriors  forgot  their 
fatigue. 

156.  The  snakes,  which  dropped  from  the  multitude  of  the  sandal-wood-trees 
on  the  Malaya  mountain  ( Candanddri ),  appeared  like  so  many  curved  swords  falling 
from  the  arms  [of  that  mountain]  from  fear  of  his  attack. 

157.  Putting  his  foot  on  the  islands  as  if  they  were  crossing-stones,  he  moved 
quickly  and  without  difficulty  over  the  ocean  just  as  over  a  rivulet. 


ing  the  present  Madras  districts  of  Ganjam 
and  Vizagapatam  ;  comp.  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geogr.,  pp.  515  sqq. 

148.  Gauda  is  the  name  of  the  present 
Bengal. 

150.  The  epithet  vanarajisyamalena  must 
also  be  taken  as  referring  to  krpanena,  ‘  his 
sword  which  was  dark  like  an  extensive 
forest.’  The  dark  colour  of  the  sword  is  often 
alluded  to,  e.g.  in  Khadyasataka  (K&vyamala 
Ed.)  vv.  16,  17,  23 ;  comp,  also  below  iv. 
166. 

152.  The  name  Ratta  evidently  represents 
that  of  the  Ratta  or  Rd?trakufa  dynasty  of 
Mahar&stra,  which  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  had  subjected  Karpata  or  the 
Canarese  country.  For  the  dynastic  name 
Ra^a  as  the  equivalent  of  Rastrakuta,  see 


Ind.  Ant.,  xii.  pp.  216,  218,  etc.,  and  for  the 
history  of  this  dynasty  Bhandarkar,  History 
of  the  Dekkan,  pp.  62  sqq. 

153.  Durga  Vindhyavasini  is  alluded  to. 

As  K.  makes  Lalitaditya  proceed  from 
the  Karnatic  to  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery)  River 
and  hence  to  the  hills  of  Malabar  {Canda¬ 
nddri,  ‘  sandal-wood  mountains’),  the  term 
Vindhya  can  scarcely  be  meant  here  for  the 
mountain  range  of  that  name  in  Central  India. 
Probably  the  Eastern  Ghats  are  intended,  as 
suggested  by  Wilson,  p.  47.  The  real  Vindhya 
mountains  are  mentioned  in  their  proper 
place  below,  iv.  161. 

150.  The  dark  colour  of  the  snake  and  of 
the  sword  forms  the  point  of  comparison. 

157.  The  expression  uttardsmdnah  is 
rightly  explained  in  the  gloss  of  A,  by  utta- 
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158.  Then  having  his  triumphal  cheers  sounded  by  the  music  of  the  ocean 
waves,  he,  the  first  (apa$cima)  of  conquerors,  proceeded  to  the  western  region. 

159.  His  shining  majesty,  on  reaching  the  seven  Kaunkanas,  dark  with  betel- 
nut  trees,  appeared  like  that  of  the  sun  with  his  [seven]  horses. 

160.  Dvdrakd,  appearing  from  the  wind-tossed  waves  of  the  western  ocean, 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  a  desire  of  entering  [that  holy  city], 

161.  As  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  the  dust  [arising]  from  the  minerals 
trodden  down  by  his  forces,  it  appeared  as  if  Mount  Vindhya  had  risen  up  red  with 
excessive  anger. 

162.  The  tusks  of  his  elephants  were  split  only  by  the  light  of  the  moon  on 
the  diadem  of  [S'iva]  Mahdkala,  as  they  marched  in  rows  into  Avanti. 

163.  Then  when  he  saw  on  all  sides  most  of  the  kings  defeated,  he  entered  by 
pathless  tracks  the  far-spreading  northern  region  ( uttarapatha ). 

164.  There  he  had,  step  by  step,  fights  with  mighty  kings,  just  as  Indra  with 
the  chief  mountains  when  bent  on  the  task  of  cutting  their  wings. 

165.  The  stables  of  the  Kdmbojas  were  emptied  of  horses,  and  their  [con¬ 
sequent]  darkness  made  them  appear  as  if  filled  with  [black]  buffaloes  instead. 

166.  The  Tuhkharas,  who  [at  his  approach]  fled  to  the  mountain  ranges, 
leaving  behind  their  horses,  ceased  to  long  for  the  latter  when  they  saw  the  horse¬ 
faced  [Kiiimaras  in  the  mountains] . 


randrtham  asmanah.  The  Ks.  term  utavat’pal, 
added  by  A3  (utavafapal),  is  still  used  for 
crossing  stones  placed  in  the  bed  of  small 
streams. 

159.  I  have  translated  according  to  the 
reading  of  A3  kramukasyaman,  which  seems 
preferable  to  that  of  A,  L  kramukdn  sapta 
adopted  in  the  text.  Kramuka,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  reading  would  have  to  be 
taken  as  the  designation  of  a  country,  is  not 
known  as  a  local  name.  According  to  Wilson 
‘  the  seven  Konkanas '  are  known  in  the 
Dekhan  as  comprehending  the  following 
territories  on  the  Malabar  coast :  Kerala, 
Tvluhga,  Govarastra  (Goa),  Konkana  proper, 
Kerataha,  Varalatta  and  Berbera. — From  Mr. 
Fleet’s  allusions,  Ind.  Ant.,  ix.  p.  130;  xxii. 
p.  182,  it  appears  that  the  expression  ‘Seven 
Konkanas  ’  is  still  known  to  modern  tradition. 

160.  Dvdrakd  is  the  name  of  Krsna’s  city 
located  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Gujarat  peninsula. 

162.  S'iva  in  the  form  of  Mahdkala  was 
worshipped  at  a  famous  shrine  in  Ujjayini, 
the  capital  of  Avanti  in  Mfdava ;  comp. 
Wilson,  Sel.  Works,  ii.  p.  142;  Reinaud, 
Memoire,  pp.  291  sqq. ;  AlberOnI,  India,  ii. 

p.  202. 


The  verse  alludes  to  the  belief  that  the 
tusks  of  elephants  are  split  by  the  moon- 
rays. 

165.  The  country  of  the  Kdmbojas,  i.e.  the 
eastern  part  of  Afghanistan,  is  famous  already 
in  the  Epics  for  its  breed  of  horses.  It  still 
sends  its  annual  supplies  of  the  ‘  Kabuli  ’ 
horse  into  all  parts  of  Northern  India.  K. 
boldly  compares  the  black  emptiness  of  the 
stables  with  dark-coloured  buffaloes. 

166.  The  order,  in  which  the  Tuhkharas 
are  here  mentioned,  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  the  people  meant  are  the  same  who  are 
called.  Tukharas  in  other  Sanskrit  texts,  the 
T oxapoi  or  Tochari  of  classical  authors.  The 
statement  of  Hiuen-tsiang  (<S i-yu-ki,  i.  p.  37) 
about  the  country  of  the  Tu-ho-lo  or  Tukhdra, 
makes  it  certain  that  this  people,  possibly  a 
branch  of  the  ‘Great  Yue-tchi’  nation,  had 
given  its  name  to  the  upper  Oxus  Valley,  in¬ 
cluding  Balkh  and  Badakhshan.  This  is  the 
territory  known  as  Tokhdristdn  to  the  early 
Muhammadan  writers.  The  difficulties  beset¬ 
ting  the  question  as  to  the  original  application 
of  the  name  Tukhara  have  been  fully  set 
forth  by  Yule,  J.R.A.S.,  n.s.,  vi.  pp.  94  sqq. 
Comp.  St. -Martin,  Memoire  anulytique,  p.  35 ; 
Lassbn,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  p.  1023;  Vi$nu  Bur.,  ii. 
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167.  He  thought  Mummuni  defeated  [only]  after  having  vanquished  him 
three  times  in  battle.  The  valorous,  indeed,  think  a  single  victory  over  an  enemy 
{as  accidental]  as  a  letter  [which  is  traced  by  the  boring]  of  a  wood-worm. 

168.  The  anxiety  [felt]  by  the  Bhau((as  could  not  be  seen  on  their  faces,  which 
are  white  in  their  original  state,  as  the  anger  of  the  monkeys  [cannot  be  seen]  on 
their  faces,  reddish-brown  by  nature. 

169.  His  dignity  did  not  tolerate  the  continual  wine-[drinking]  of  the  Darads, 
[as  little]  as  the  rising  morning  sun  [tolerates]  the  light  of  the  herbs  in  the 
[mountain-]gorges. 

170.  The  wind  of  the  northern  region,  which  touched  the  musk-deer  and 
shook  the  stamina  of  the  saffron  flowers,  attended  his  armies  as  if  they  wore 
women. 

171.  As  the  town  of  Prdgjyoti$a  was  deserted,  he  saw  the  smoke  of  incense 
rise  only  from  the  quantities  of  black  aloes  burning  in  the  forests. 


p.  186,  and  for  other  references  Beal’s  note  on 
Si-gu-ki,  i.  p.  37. 

The  form  Tuhkhdra,  with  Jihvamuliya,  in 
place  of  the  usual  Bukhara,  is  found  again  in 
iv.  211,  and  must  also  have  been  written 
originally  in  the  closely  connected  passage  iv. 
246,  where  A  has  bhuhkhara0  and  L  tuhkhdra0. 
The  same  form  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  in  Bilhana’s  Vikram.  ix.  116;  xviii.  93, 
where  the  Ed.  reads  tukkhara.  The  ancient 
sign  of  the  Jihvamuliya  closely  resembles  a 
superscribed  both  in  S'arada  and  Devana- 
gari,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it ;  comp, 
the  form  khakkhorda  for  khahkhorda  referred 
to  in  note  iv.  94. 

No  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  v.l, 
of  A3,  bhukhkhardh,  in  our  own  passage  and 
the  form  bhuhkhara  written  by  A,  in  iv.  248,  as 
the  ak§aras  tu  and  bhu  can  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  old  S'arada.  For  iv.  246,  which 
mentions  the  birthplace  of  the  minister  Cah- 
kuna,  the  form  tuhkhdra  is  proved  as  the 
correct  one  by  a  reference  to  iv.  211,  where 
the  same  person  is  designated  as  a  Tuhkhara, 
and  further  by  the  reading  of  L,  tuhkhdra. 
L  reads  also  m  our  own  passage  tuhkhdrah, 
and  thus  confirms  the  reading  of  A,  accepted 
in  the  text. 

The  apparent  connection  with  the  name  of 
Bukhara  has  induced  former  editors  and 
interpreters  to  prefer  the  reading  bhuhkhdrdh, 
though  that  designation  of  the  ancient 
Sogdiana  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Skr. 
literature.  To  Tokharist&n  or  the  upper 
Oxus  regions  points  distinctly  the  mention  of 
the  mountains  in  our  verse  and  the  reference 
to  the  Tuhkh&ras’  horses.  The  latter  are 


mentioned  too  in  the  above  quoted  passages 
of  Bilhapa. 

167.  The  name  Mummuni  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  note  iii.  332,  where  also  the  v.l.  of 
L  is  indicated.  The  gloss,  Mumen  Khan,  given 
by  A4  on  our  passage,  has  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  editors  of  Ou-k'ong’s  Itinerary 
{Journal  asiat.,  1895,  p.  351),  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Mummuni  with  the  title  of  the 
Khalifs,  Amir-ul-Minnenim.  But  this  glossator 
is  quite  modern,  and  I  have  shown  in  Ed., 
p.  xii.,  how  little  reliability  can  be  claimed  for 
his  information  on  geographical  or  historical 
points. 

168-169.  Regarding  the  Bhautfas  and 
Darads,  see  note  i.  312. 

The  healing  herbs  of  the  mountains  are 
supposed  to  shine  at  night;  comp.  Troyer’s 
note  on  this  passage. 

About  the  wine-drinking  habits  of  certain 
Dard  tribes,  see  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  430. 

170.  The  musk-deer  is  found  on  the  high 
mountain-plateaus  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Kasmir. 
The  saffron  flower  is  cultivated  in  the  Valley 
of  Kasmir  itself ;  see  above  note  i.  122. 

171-175.  After  bringing  Lalitflditya  to  the 
countries  of  the  Bhauttas  and  Darads  imme¬ 
diately  bordering  on  Kasmir  in  the  N.  and  E., 
K.  makes  the  king  conclude  his  march  of  con¬ 
quest  by  expeditions  into  purely  mythical 
regions,  which  Hindu  tradition  locates  in  the 
far  North  and  East.  The  land  of  the  IJtta- 
rakurus  figures  in  the  mythological  geography 
of  the  Indian  Epos  as  a  kind  of  Hyperborean 
paradise  ;  comp.  Lassen,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kimde 
d.  Morg.,  ii.  p.  62  sq. ;  also  Ind.  Alt.,  i. 
p,  846  aq.,  and  in  particular  V.  de  St.-Martin, 
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172.  In  the  ‘sea  of  sand’  (vdlukdmbudhi) ,  where  the  mirage  produced  the 
illusion  of  a  stream,  his  lordly  elephants  appeared  like  a  host  of  large  crocodiles. 

173.  The  women-folk  in  Strirdjya  made  the  resolute  hearts  of  his  warriors 
melt,  not  by  displaying  the  fronts  of  their  elephants,  but  by  [showing]  their  high 
breasts. 

174.  On  seeing  the  emotion  [shown]  by  the  queen  of  Strirdjya  in  his  presence 
by  trembling  and  otherwise,  no  one  could  decide  whether  it  wero  terror  or  love- 
desire. 

175.  In  fright  of  him  the  Uttarakurus  betook  themselves  to  the  trees,  which 
had  given  them  birth,  just  as  the  snakes  terrified  by  the  snake-destroying  [Garuda] 
[hide  themselves]  in  holes. 

176.  Then  with  the  treasures  obtained  by  his  conquests  he  proceeded  to  his 
own  land,  as  the  lion  goes  to  the  mountain  with  his  claws  full  of  the  pearls  [taken 
from  the  frontal  protuberances]  of  the  destroyed  elephants. 

177.  He  made  his  attendants  kings  by  granting  them  Jularndhara,  Lohara, 
and  other  territories. 

178.  This  mighty  [king]  made  the  [conquered]  rulers,  in  order  to  indicate 
their  defeat,  adopt  various  characteristic  marks,  which  they  [and  their  people] 
wear  humbly  even  at  the  present  day. 

179.  Clearly  it  is  by  his  command,  to  display  the  mark  of  their  bondage,  that 
the  Turuskas  carry  their  arms  at  their  back  and  shave  half  their  head. 


Mbn.  de  F Aciul.  des  Inscr.,  Sav.  Etrang., 
vi.  pp.  259  sqq.,  272  sq.,  on  the  ’OrTopoKoppai  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  ‘  land  of  the  Amazons  ’  ( Strirdjya ), 
where  no  man  may  dwell  longer  than  half  a 
year,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Mahabharata 
and  in  Varahamihira’s  Lphatsamhita ;  comp. 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  pp.  851  sq. 

For  Pragjyotifa,  see  note  ii.  147.  The  ‘  sea 
of  sand  ’  ( vdlukdmbudhi )  mentioned  in  verse 
iv.  172,  and  again  in  the  story  related  iv. 
279  sqq.,  is  distinctly  placed  in  the  north  (see 
iv.  306),  and  seems  to  imply  a  distant  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  desert  tracts  of  Eastern  Turkestan 
and  Tibet. 

173.  The  word  kavdfin,  ‘elephant,’  not 
found  in  our  dictionaries,  is  derived  from 
kavdfa,  which  according  to  Mankha’s  Kosa 
designates  the  temple  of  elephants  ( ibhagan - 
dhadvurapattayoh,  kavafah  syat). 

177.  The  name  of  Jdlaindhara  is  preserved 
in  that  of  the  present  town  and  district  of 
J&landhar  in  the  Pan  j  fib.  But  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  J&lamdhara  included  in  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Muhammadan  con¬ 
quests,  as  Hiuen-tsiang’s  account  ( Si-yu-ki , 


i.  175  sq.)  and  othor  evidence  recorded  by 
Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  pp.  136  sqq., 
shows,  also  the  hill  territories  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Bias  and  in  particular  Kangra 
or  Trigarta.  Compare  note  iii.  100  and  Prof. 
BChler’s  remarks,  Epigr.  Ind.,  i.  pp.  11, 
102. 

The  position  of  Lohara,  the  present  Loharin, 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  Note  E. 

178-180.  Wilson  quotes,  p.  49,  a  similar 
legend  from  the  Harivamfia  which  relates  how 
the  various  tribes  of  Mlecchas  were  forced  by 
King  Sagara  to  dress  their  hair  in  different 
distinguishing  fashions.  The  observations 
underlying  K.’s  story  still  hold  good.  Yar- 
kandis  and  Tibetans  are  fond  of  walking  with 
their  hands  folded  at  their  back,  and  can  often 
be  seen  in  this  attitude  about  the  Bazaars  of 
S'rinagar.  Among  Kaimiris,  whether  Brah¬ 
mans  or  Muhammadans,  this  habit  is  very 
unusual. 

The  dhotis  or  w'aistcloths  worn  by  Dakhanis 
(and  Bengalis),  the  ends  of  which  are  allowed 
to  hang  down  behind  to  the  ground,  still 
excite  the  amusement  and  wonder  of  Kai- 
miris. 
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180.  On  the  waistcloth  of  the  DaJcfinatyas  that  king  put  the  tail  which 
sweeps  the  ground,  to  mark  that  they  were  like  beasts. 

181.  There  is  no  town,  no  village,  no  river,  no  sea,  and  no  island  where  he 
did  not  consecrate  a  shrine. 

182.  That  proud  [ruler]  gave  generally  to  his  foundations  names  which  in 
some  cases  had  an  appropriate  relation  to  his  doings  and  in  others  were  in  keeping 
with  the  [special]  occasion. 

183.  When  he  had  resolved  (krtanticaya)  upon  the  conquest  of  the  world,  he 
built  the  [town  called]  Suniscitapura  ;  feeling  proud,  he  built  Darpitapura  with  a 
[shrine  of]  Kesava  (Visnu). 

184.  When  receiving  fruit  ( phala ),  the  king  constructed  Phalapura  ; 
when  taking  a  leaf  ( parna ),  Parnotsa,  and  while  at  play  ( kridan ),  the  Vihara 
of  Krufarama. 

18-5.  And  in  the  land  of  the  Amazons  ( Strirdjya )  he  placed  an  image  of 
Nrhari  (Visnu),  which  was  suspended  in  the  air,  by  fixing  a  magnet  which  drew  it 
upwards  and  one  which  dragged  it  downwards. 

186.  While  this  protector  of  the  earth  was  [absent]  in  another  region,  his 
architect  built  a  town,  called  after  him  [Lalitapura],  and  [thereby]  incurred  his 


anger. 

187.  Swelled  with  pride,  the  king 
its  villages  to  the  [shrine  of]  Aditya, 
Lalitapura. 

183.  The  position  of  neither  of  the  two 
places  here  mentioned  is  known ;  the  name 
of  Darpitapura  occurs  again  vii.  966;  viii. 
1940. 

184.  Regarding  Phalapura,  which  must  be 
located  near  Parihdsapura  and  the  confluence 
of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  see  Note  /,  v.  97, 
also  the  gloss  of  A2,  iv.  673. 

Parnotsa  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  town 
of  Punch,  74°  9'  long.  33°  45'  lat.,  called 
Priints  by  Kasmiris.  The  place  has  given  its 
name  to  a  small  hill-state  situated  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  Pir  Pantsiil  range,  and  at  present  under 
a  branch  of  the  Jammu  family.  The  territory 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Pun-nu-tso  by 
Hiuen-tsiang,  who  visited  it  on  his  way  from 
Kalmir  to  Jlajapuri  (Rajauri),  and  probably 
reached  it  by  the  To?*maidan  route ;  comp. 
Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  163.  In  his  time  it  was  directly 
subject  to  Kasmir.  Subsequently  the  town 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  hill- 
district  of  Lohara  ;  comp.  vii.  1300 ;  viii.  914, 
917,  1630,  and  Note  E  on  Lohara  (iv.  177). 

Hiuen-tsiang’s  reference  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century  proves  that  the  name  Par- 


granted  the  land-  of  Kanyaknbja  with 
[which  he  erected]  at  that  [town  of] 


potsa  is  older  than  the  time  of  Lalitaditya. 
Cunningham,  Anc.  Geoyr.,  p.  128,  has  correctly 
identified  Pun-nu-tso  with  Punch,  but  has  not 
recognized  id  it  the  Parnotsa  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  identity  of  the  latter  name  with  Priints 
is  well  known  to  the  Pandits  of  S'rinagar. 
Kasmiris  represent  a  large  percentage  in  the 
population  of  the  ‘  town  and  territory  of 
Priints.  This  is  evidently  the  result  of  the 
close  political  connection  w  hich  has  since  old 
times  existed  between  the  latter  and  Kasinir. 
Parnotsa  is  frequently  mentioned  by  S'ri- 
vara,  see  i.  67,  322,  607,  736;  ii.  68,  105  ;  iv'. 
145,  612. 

The  Kridardmavihdra  is  not  referred  to 
again,  and  its  position  is  unknown. 

188.  The  gloss  of  A^,  identifies  Lalitapura, 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Lalitddityapura, 
vi.  219,  224,  wflth  LaPpor,  a  village  of  the 
Vihi  Pargana,  situated  75°  1'  long.  33°  58'  lat. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta.  The  local 
tradition  of  the  place  tells  of  a  large  town, 
which  King  ‘  Lalt&dit  ’  had  built  here  and  on 
the  adjoining  UJar.  No  ancient  remains  can 
be  traced  at  present  above  ground. 


LautAditya- 

MuktapIda. 


Lalitaditya* 

MdktIpIda. 
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188.  At  Huskapura  this  noble-minded  king  built  the  splendid  [shrine  of 
Visnu]  MuJdasvamin  and  a  large  Vihara  with  a  Stupa. 

189.  Having  taken  one  crore  when  he  proceeded  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  he  presented  on  his  return  eleven  crores  to  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Bhuteia 
as  an  expiatory  offering. 

190.  The  lord  of  the  earth  erected  there  a  lofty  temple  of  stone  for  [S'iva] 
Jyetfharudra,  and  made  a  grant  of  land  and  villages. 

191.  At  Cakradhara  he  made  an  arrangement  for  conducting  the  water  of  the 


188.  Regarding  Hufkapura :  Ufkiir,  see 
note  i.  168. 

The  Stupa  mentioned  in  our  text  is  in  all 
probability  identical  with  the  one  referred  to 
by  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  100,  as  having 
been  found  still  intact  by  the  Rev.  Cowie  near 
Uskiir.  A  photograph  of  it  (1868)  is  given  by 
Cole,  Anc.  Build.  On  a  visit  paid  in  August, 
1892,  I  found  about  400  yards  to  the  W.  of 
the  village  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Stupa 
which  according  to  the  villagers’  statements 
was  dug  into  and  partly  levelled  down  ‘  years 
ago’  by  some  Sahib.  From  a  notice  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Valin/,  p.  16,3,  it  appears 
that  these  excavations,  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  any  report,  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Garrick  in  1882. 

Another  ancient  monument  in  the  shape  of 
a  colossal  Linga,  about  10'  high  and  still  up¬ 
right,  is  found  between  Uskiir  and  the  present 
Tonga  terminus  of  Barainula,  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  either  place.  Walls  of 
old  buildings  can  be  traced  on  the  ground  in 
various  places  of  the  neighbouring  fields. 

In  my  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong,  pp.  3  sqq.,  I  have 
fully  stated  the  reasons  which  suggest  the 
identity  of  the  Vih&ra  referred  to  in  our 
passage  with  the  Moung-ti  Vihdra  mentioned 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  at  the  commencement 
of  his  list  of  Kasmir  monasteries.  Ou-k'ong 
distinctly  informs  us  that  ‘  this  monastery  was 
built  by  the  king  of  Northern  India  after  he 
had  obtained  the  dignity,’  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  Moung-ti  being  intended  to 
represent  the  name  of  this  king. 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between 
Ou-k'ong’s  notice  and  the  manner  in  which 
Alberuni  in  a  passage  quoted  above  in  note 
iv.  126  (India,  ii.  p.  178)  refers  to  Muktapitja. 
This,  as  well  as  tho  consideration  of  points 
connected  with  the  Chinese  transcription  of 
Indian  names,  makes  it  probable  that  we  have 
in  Moung-ti  an  attempt  to  represent  a 
Prakritized,  i.e.  Kasmiri,form  of  the  shortened 
name,  *Mutta  or  *Muttd  for  Mukta  or  Mukta. 
Both  the  latter  forms  are  found  as  abbrevia¬ 
tions  (bhimavat)  of  Muktapi^a  in  the  names  of 


temples  mentioned  by  K.  ;  see  Muktakesava, 
iv.  196,  201,  and  Muktasvdmin  in  our  passage. 

The  great  Vihara  which  our  verse  mentions, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  long  list  of  Mukt&piija’s 
foundations  of  which  the  name  is  not  specifi¬ 
cally  indicated  by  K.  From  this  particular 
circumstance,  ana  the  analogy  of  the  name 
Muktasvamin  given  by  the  king  to  his  Visqu 
shrine  at  the  same  place,  it  may  be  concluded 
with  great  probability  that  the  name  of  this 
Vih&ra  was  Muktavihdra,  the  original  of 
Ou-k'ong’s  Moung-ti  Vihdra. 

The  other  great  Vih&ra  which  the  king  is 
subsequently  said  to  have  built  at  Parihasa- 
pura,  iv.  200,  seems  to  have  received  the  name 
of  Bdjavihdra ,  ‘  the  king’s  Vihara,  in  evident 
contradistinction  from  our  ‘Muktavihara. 
The  proposed  identification  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  Ou-k'ong’s  mention  of  the  Moung-ti 
Vihara  at  the  commencement  of  his  list,  and 
the  reference  he  makes  to  the  studies  ho 
carried  on  there.  Ou-k'ong  entered  Kasmir 
through  the  *  Western  Gate ’of  the  kingdom 
at  Varahamula.  Mukt&picjas  Vih&ra  at 
Hu$kapura  was,  therefore,  likely  to  have  been 
his  first  place  of  rest  and  study  in  the  Valley. 

189.  The  figures  given  in  the  text  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the  dinndra  currency; 
regarding  the  latter,  see  Note  II.  iv.  495. 

The  king  is  supposed  to  perform  a  prdyas- 
citta  on  his  return  from  his  expeditions  into 
the  lands  of  impure  barbarians,  as  Kasmirian 
Brahmans  did  until  recent  years  on  all 
occasions  when  returning  from  journeys  out¬ 
side  the  Valley. 

190.  This  passage  shows  that  the  ancient 
Linga  of  Ji/esfheki  or  Jyestharudra, referred  to  in 
note  i.  1 13,  must  have  been  in  close  proximity 
to  the  shrine  of  BhiiteSvara  at  Buth’ser. 
From  the  evidence  discussed  in  note  v.  56,  it 
will  he  seen  that  of  the  two  groups  of  ruined 
temples  found  in  that  locality,  the  western  one 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Jye$(ha- 
rudra.  The  principal  building  of  this  group 
may  therefore  be  identified  with  Lalitaditya’a 
temple  mentioned  in  our  passage. 

191.  For  Cakradhara,  the  modern  Tsak*dar 
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Vitastd  and  distributing  it  to  various  villages  by  the  construction  of  a  series  of 
waterwheels. 

192.  That  liberal  [king]  built  the  wonderful  [shrine]  of  Martanda,  with  its 
massive  walls  of  stone  within  a  lofty  enclosure  ( prdsaddntar ),  and  its  town  swelling 
with  grapes. 

198.  After  constructing  at  Lokapunya  a  town,  which  was  provided  with  the 


Lai.itaditya- 

MuktapIda. 


below  Vij  bror,  see  note  i.  38. — The  system  of 
irrigation  here  referred  to  is  explained  by  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  near  that  locality. 
On  account  of  the  nigh  alluvial  plateaus  or 
Udars,  which  stretch  in  a  semicircle  from 
Vij’bror  to  below  TsakMar,  the  land  enclosed 
between  them  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
cannot  be  irrigated  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
canals.  The  expression  ambhahpratdrana  is 
used  in  a  similar  sense,  i.  157.  At  present  the 
fields  and  gardens  between  the  two  places  are 
irrigated  by  means  of  wells. 

192.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Martanda, 
here  mentioned,  form  the  most  striking 
remains  which  have  survived  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  Ka6mir.  They  are  situated 
near  the  N.  edge  of  the  alluvial  plateau  (Udar) 
of  Mat  an,  75°  17'  long.  33°  45'  lat.  About  one 
mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  temple,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Udar,  lie  the  sacred  springs  of  the 
Martanda  Tirtha.  The  name  given  to  the 
temple  and  its  site  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its 
having  been  erected  in  honour  of  Visnu- 
Surya,  who  has  evidently  been  worshipped 
since  early  times  at  the  above  Tirtha  under 
the  form  of  Martanda. 

The  Tirtha  has  remained  to  the  present 
day  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pilgrimage- 
places  in  the  Valley,  and  annually  attracts 
crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  India. 
The  legend  related  in  the  M&rtapdam ahiitmva 
connects  the  springs  with  the  story  of  the 
production  of  the  sun  from  the  lifeless  egg 
l mftdtjda ),  which  Aditi,  the  wife  of  Kasyapa, 
had  brought  forth  as  her  thirteenth  child. 
The  Tirtha  of  Martanda  is  already  mentioned 
in  the  Nilamata,  1036,  among  the  places 
sacred  to  Siirya. 

The  ruins  of  Lalit&ditya’s  temple  have  on 
account  of  their  size  and  architectural  beauty 
been  more  frequently  described  than  any 
other  ancient  building  of  Kasmir ;  comp. 
HOgkl,  Kaschmir,  ii.  p.  453  sqq. ;  Vigne, 
Travels,  i.  pp.  360,  394  sqq.;  Cunningham, 
J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  258 sqq. ;  Cole,  Awe.  Build., 
pp.  19  sqq.,  etc.  They  consist  of  a  lofty 
central  edifice,  with  a  small  detached  shrine 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  courtyard  of  imposing  dimen¬ 
sions  surrounded  by  colonnades.  To  this 
magnificent  enclosure  K.  clearly  refers  in 


the  expression  pmsddantar.  Cunningham 
assumed,  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  our 
passage  and  of  iii.  462,  that  the  temple  had 
been  built  by  Ranaditya,  and  that  Lalitaditya 
had  only  added  the  enclosure.  Fergusson  in 
his  account  of  the  building  {hid.  Arch., 
p.  285  sqq.),  has  already  rightly  rejected  this 
view  on  purely  architectural  grounds. 

[There  is  nothing  about  the  ruins  to  justify 
the  suspicion  to  which  Cunningham  has  given 
expression,  l.c.  p.  273,  that  the  interior  or  the 
quadrangle  was  once  filled  with  water,  and  the 
temple  thus  ‘  placed  more  immediately  under 
the  protection  of  the  Nagas.’  There  are  no 
Nagas  or  springs  anywhere  on  the  arid 
plateau,  and  the  water  brought  to  it  once  by 
an  ancient  irrigation  canal  from  the  Lid"r 
river  could  never  have  taken  their  place 
according  to  traditional  notions.] 

The  temple  of  Martanda  is  mentioned  again 
by  K.  in  the  time  of  King  Kalasa,  who  died 
there ;  comp.  vii.  709,  715,  722.  The  shrine 
escaped  being  plundered  under  Har?a,  vii. 
1096.  Subsequently  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  fortified  position  by  a  rebel  force  in 
K.’s  own  time,  on  which  occasion  the  temple- 
enclosure  (prahyana)  is  specially  mentioned ; 
comp.  viii.  3281,  3288,  3295.  Jonaraja,  599, 
mentions  the  temple  among  those  which 
Sultan Sikandar,  ‘The Idol-breaker,’ destroyed, 
but  refers  also  subsequently  to  tho  locality 
under  the  name  Martanda;  see  vv.  875,  979. 
So  does  also  Fourth  Chron..  520,  532,  850.  A 
doubtful  allusion  is  contained,  perhaps,  in 
Srikarithac.  iii.  15. 

The  temple  as  well  as  the  Tirtha  bears  now 
the  Ks.  name  Mafan  (from  MartAnda),  found 
already  in  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  358,  whereas  the 
village  round  the  springs  is  popularly  known 
as  Bavan  (Skr.  bhavana).  The  ancient  temple 
is  no  longer  a  place  of  pious  interest  for  the 
pilgrims,  who  visit  instead  the  modern  temple 
dedicated  to  Martanda  by  the  side  of  the 
Naga. 

A  writes  the  name  as  martanda 0  in  all 
passages,  except  our  own,  where  it  is  given  as 
martanda0 .  As  L  has  martanda 0  here  too, 
the  latter  form  ought  to  be  adopted.  The 
Mahatmya  and  Nilamata  also  read  through¬ 
out  Martayda. 

193.  Lokapunya  is  repeatedly  referred  to 


LalitAditya- 
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requisite  accessories,  the  victorious  [king]  made  it,  together  with  villages,  an 
offering  to  Visnu. 

194.  Then  again  that  Indra  of  the  earth,  when  given  to  merry  jesting 
(parihdsa),  built  the  town  of  Puritulnapura,  which  mocked  the  residence  of  Indra. 

195.  The  glorious  silver  [image  of  Visnu]  PariltdsakoSava  shone  like  the 
god  [Visnu],  when  flooded  by  the  strong  light  of  the  pearls  during  his  sleep  on  the 
ocean. 

196.  The  famous  [image  of]  Visnu  MuktdkeSaca,  made  of  gold,  shone  as  if 
it  had  taken  its  lustre  from  the  many  stamina  of  the  lotus  [rising  from  Visnu’s] 
navel. 

197.  Clad  in  a  golden  armour,  the  [image  of  Visnu]  Mahdvaraha  shone  forth 
like  the  sun  when  he  puts  on  his  radiant  light  to  overcome  the  darkness  in  the 
world  below. 

198.  He  had  a  silver  [image  of  the]  god  Govardhanadhara  made,  which 
was  white  as  if  [coloured]  by  the  streams  of  milk  [flowing]  from  [his]  herds  of 

COW8. 

199.  After  raising  a  great  stone  [pillar]  fifty-four  hands  high,  he  put  on  the 
top  of  the  standard  a  [representation  of]  Garuda,  [the  bird]  of  the  enemy  of  the 
Daityas  (Visnu). 

200.  That  king,  who  was  free  from  passions,  built  the  ever-rich  Rdjavihdra, 
with  a  large  quadrangle  ( catuhsald ),  a  large  Caitya,  and  a  large  [image  of  the]  Jin  a 
(Buddha). 

201.  Into  the  image  of  Muktakesava  he  put  eighty-four  thousand  Tolakas 
of  gold. 

202.  And  collecting  as  many  thousands  of  Palas  of  silver,  that  pure-minded 
[king]  made  the  famous  [statue  of]  Parihdsakesaoa. 

203.  With  just  as  many  thousands  of  Prasthas  of  copper  he  made  the  glorious 
[statue  of]  the  ‘  Great  Buddha  ’  ( Brhadbuddha )  which  reached  up  to  the  sky. 


in  the  later  portion  of  the  Chronicle ;  see  vii. 
1239, 1857  ;  viii.  623,  1429.  The  gloss  of  A5  on 
the  first-named  passage  identifies  Lokapunya 
with  Lokabavan  (Skr.  *Lokabhavana),  a  fine 
spring  or  Nflga  situated  near  the  village  of 
Larikpur,  76°  12'  long.  33°  38'  lat.,  in  the 
Bring  Pargapa.  Near  the  basin  formed  by  the 
spring,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  summer  house 
erected  by  one  of  the  Moghul  Emperors, 
apparently  with  materials  of  some  earlier 
building.  Fragments  of  ancient  stone  images 
lie  in  trie  water  near  the  spring,  which  is 
visited  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

194-204.  Regarding  the  site  of  Parihdsa- 


pura  and  the  identification  of  its  shrines  with 
the  ruins  on  the  Par’spor  Udar,  see  Note  F. 

196.  Vtreje  must  be  taken  as  visc*ena  reje; 
comp.  e.g.  Kathasar.  xxv.  173. 

198.  Kf?pa  bears  the  epithet  of  Govar¬ 
dhanadhara,  because  he  held  Mount  Govar- 
dhana  as  a  shelter  over  the  cows,  which  Indra 
threatened  by  a  storm. 

200.  This  colossal  image  is  referred  to  as 
Brhadbuddha  below,  iv.  203;  comp.  Note  F 
(iv.  194-204),  and  vii.  1097  sq. 

201-203.  The  tolaka,  the  modem  Tola,  is 
in  Kasmir  still  as  in  Abu-l-Fajl’s  tune  (Ain-i 
Akb.,  ii.  pp.  864,  366)=16  mam  =96  raktika 
(rats).  The  pula,  which  according  to  the 
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204.  He  built  the  quadrangle  (catunsuia)  and  the  sacred  shrine  ( caitya ),  in 
each  case  with  such  expenditure  that  his  five  structures  were  alike  [as  regards 
cost]. 

205.  He,  like  another  Kubera,  placed  as  attendants  by  the  side  of  the  chief 
deities  [other]  images  of  gods,  which  in  some  [shrines]  were  of  silver  and  in  others 
of  gold. 

200.  Who  could  determine  accurately  in  number  how  many  treasures,  villages, 
and  establishments  he  bestowed  on  these  [shrines]  ? 

207.  The  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  his  ministers  and  princely  attendants, 
consecrated  there  in  hundreds  images  [of  gods],  wonders  of  the  world. 

208.  His  queen  Kamalavati ,  she  who  founded  Kamaldhatta,  put  up  the  large 
silver  image  of  Kamaldkesava. 

209.  His  minister  Mitrasarman,  too,  put  up  the  S'iva-[Linga  called]  Mitre - 
svara.  The  king  of  Lata,  called  Kayya,  made  the  famous  [shrine  of  Yisnu] 
Kayyasvdmin. 

210.  By  this  very  [king]  was  built  also  the  wonderful  and  famous  Kayya- 
vihdra,  where  subsequently  the  Bhiksu  Sarvajnamitra  resided,  who  appeared  as 
another  Jina. 

211.  The  Tuhkhdra  Cankuna,  who  founded  the  Oaukunavihdra ,  made  a  Stupa 
loftier  even  than  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  golden  [images  of  the]  Jinas. 


authorities  quoted  in  P.  W.,  corresponds  to 
4  kar?a,  each  of  16  mam,  must  be  taken  as 
=4  tolaka.  The  prastha  is  usually  estimated 
at  16  pala ;  see  P.  W.,  s.v.  The  term  pal  is 
still  used  in  Kasmir  for  Jg  <Se/\ 

204.  Comp,  for  the  significance  of  the 
terms  catuhsala  and  caitya  the  description  of 
the  Par^spor  ruins,  Note  F. 

208.  Kamaldhatta  means  ‘the  market  of 
Kamald.’  Its  position  can  be  traced  as  little 
as  that  of  the  other  minor  shrines  and  Lingas 
mentioned  in  the  following  w.  in  connection 
with  Parihdsapura. 

209.  Regarding  Lata,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  territory  of  central  and  southern  Gujarat, 
Ptolemy’s  AaptKrj,  comp.  Yule,  Marco  Polo, 
ii.  p.  353 ;  Ind.  Ant.,  xxii.  p.  183. 

211.  K.’s  subsequent  references  to  Cah- 
kuna,  iv.  215,  246-262,  show  clearly  the  im¬ 
portant  position,  which  this  minister  from  the 
Tuhkhftra  land  occupied  at  Lalitaditya’s  court. 
Messrs.  LtSvi  and  Chavannes,  in  their  notes  on 
Ou-k'ong’s  Itinerary  ( Journal  asiat.,  1895,  vi. 
p.  352),  have  already  pointed  out  the  curious 
agreement  between  these  statements  of  K. 
and  the  indications  given  by  Ou-k'ong  as  to 
the  connection  of  the  Tou-kioue  or  Turks  with 
Kasmir  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century. 


It  was  specially  in  view  of  these  relations 
that  I  felt  induced  to  propose  in  my  Notes  on 
Ou-k'ong,  pp.  19  sq.,  the  identification  of  K.’s 
CahkuTfavihdra  with  the  monastery,  which  in 
Ou-k'ong’s  list  of  Kaimir  Vihiras  figures  as 
‘  le'monast^re  du  general  (tsiang-kiun,  sen&- 
pati).’  The  syllables  tsiang  and  kiun  could, 
according  to  the  authorities  indicated  l.c.,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  exact  representatives  in 
Chinese  transcription  of  the  syllables  Can  and 
kui},  respectively.  As  Cahkupa  is  clearly 
described  as  a  Tuhkhara,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  “we  have  in  the  name  given  by  the 
Chronicle  only  the  Sanskritized  transcription 
of  a  Turkish  name,  of  which  Tsiang-kiun  is  an 
equally  exact  rendering  in  Chinese  characters.” 
In  support  of  this  identification  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Vihfixa  of  Tsiang-kiun  is 
named  in  Ou-k'ong’s  list  immediately  before 
the  pious  foundations  ascribed  to  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  the  Turks. 

Prof.  Levi  was  kind  enough  to  inform  me  in 
a  letter  dated  2nd  October,  1896,  that  he  agrees 
with  the  equation  Cankupa=Tsiang-kiun,  but 
looks  upon  the  Sanskrit  name  as  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  title.  Prof.  L4vi  holds 
that  as  this  title  is  very  frequent  and  well 
known,  no  Chinese  would  have  ever  thought 
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212.  His  wife  l'sanadevi  constructed  a  well,  the  water  of  which  was  pure  as 
nectar  and  gave  health  to  the  ailing. 

213.  Cakramardika,  the  wife  of  King  Lalitaditya,  built  there  Cakrapura  with 
seven  thousand  dwellings. 

214.  A  learned  teacher,  Bhappata  by  name,  made  the  [Linga  of]  Bhappa^e- 
svara.  Many  other  [Liiigas],  too,  called  Bakchatesa,  etc.,  were  put  up  by  a  host  of 
people. 

215.  Cankuna,  his  chief  minister,  built  also  in  the  other  capital  (S'rinagara) 
a  Vihara,  distinguished  among  meritorious  works,  together  with  a  Caitya. 

216.  The  physician  Isanacandra,  a  son-in-law  of  the  minister  Cankuna,  built 
a  Vihara  after  obtaining  wealth  through  the  favour  of  Takfaka. 

217.  The  lord  of  the  earth,  who  thus  made  the  earth  golden,  surpassed  Indra 
by  bis  generosity,  valour,  and  other  great  qualities. 

218.  Never  was  an  order  of  this  monarch,  though  it  had  escaped  from  his 
mouth  through  mere  carelessness,  disobeyed  even  by  the  gods. 

219.  Thus,  once  when  he  was  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  shore  of  the 
eastern  ocean,  he  chanced  to  order  Kapittha  fruits  to  be  brought. 

220.  Then  while  those  [in  attendance]  upon  him  stood  blind  with  perplexity, 
a  person  of  divine  appearance  brought  up  Kapittha  fruits. 


of  combining  these  characters  to  express  a 
foreign  name.  We  should  accordingly  have 
to  see  in  K.’s  Cankuna  the  Sanskrit  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Chinese  title,  which,  it  may  be 
assumed,  had  found  its  way  into  the  Tuh- 
kh&ra  country,  and  was  taken  in  Kasmir  to  be 
a  personal  name  of  the  Tuhkhara  minister 
(comp,  regarding  the  similar  use  of  the  term 
Hammira,  note  vii.  63).  Possessing  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  Chinese,  I  can  only  accept  with 
due  deference  the  opinion  of  my  learned 
friend.  We  may  hope  that  future  research 
will  throw  light  on  the  strange  connection  of 
races  and  civilizations,  which  might  account 
for  the  appearance  of  a  Chinese  title  in  our 
narrative. 

A  second  Vihara  built  by  Cafikupa  at 
S'rinagar  is  referred  to  below,  iv.  216.  This, 
too,  bore  the  founder’s  name,  as  seen  from 
viii.  2415  sqq.  Which  of  these  two  Viharas 
Ou-k'ong  may  have  meant,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

215.  By  ‘the  other  capital ’  (adhitf h anan- 
tare),  only  S'rinagara,  the  real  capital,  can  bo 
meant,  in  contradistinction  from  Parihasapura, 
which  during  the  reign  of  its  founder 
temporarily  ranked  as  a  royal  residence,  and 
had  also  a  Cahkunavihdra  (iv.  211). 

Caiikuna's  Vihara  at  S'rinagar  survived  to 
the  time  of  K.,  and  was  repaired  by  Sussala, 


the  wife  of  the  minister  Rilhana,  under  King 
Jayasirhha;  see  viii.  241.6  sqq.  Its  position 
cannot  be  traced.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  at 
this  Cankunavih&ra,  and  not  at  that  founded 
at  Parihasapura,  that  K.  saw  the  Buddha 
image  referred  to  in  iv.  259  sqq.  Parihasa¬ 
pura  was  deserted  and  its  temples  in  ruins 
in  K.’s  time  ;  see  Note  F  (iv.  194-204). 

216.  Regarding  the  worship  of  the  Nfiga 
Tak$aka  in  Kasmir,  see  note  i.  220. 

219.  Kapittha,  according  to  the  dictionaries, 
is  the  name  of  the  Ferroniaelepliantum  Correa, 
and  its  fruit  the  ‘  Elephant>apple.’  From 
iv.  237,  it  is  clear  that  K.  meant  a  fruit, 
■which  grows  in  Kalmir  and  is  rare  in  India 
proper.  Now  the  elephant-apple  is  common 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  plains  of 
India,  but  does  not  grow  in  Kasmir ;  comp. 
Watt,  Diet,  of  Econ.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  324. 

The  reference,  which  K.  makes,  iv.  237,  to 
the  Kapittha  fruit  being  obtainable  in  Kaimir 
only  for  a  short  time  at  the  commencement  of 
the  summer,  suggests  that  the  fruit  he  really 
meant  was  the  cherry.  Both  varieties  of  the 
latter  (Prunus  Avium  and  P.  Cerasus)  are 
commonly  cultivated  in  Kasmir,  ‘  where  it 
flowers  in  April-May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
June ;  ’  see  Watt,  l.c.,  vi.  p.  346.  Apart  from 
the  mountains  of  the  North-West  Himalaya, 
the  cherry  seems  wholly  unknown  in  India. 
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221.  Directed  by  a  sign  of  the  king’s  brows,  the  doorkeeper  stepped  forward? 
and  receiving  the  offering  in  the  presence  [of  the  king],  asked  that  person  whose 
{servant]  he  was. 

222-223.  He  replied  to  him :  “  The  great  Indra  has  to-day  sent  me,  the  keeper 
of  the  Nandana  garden,  after  giving  the  Kapittha  fruits,  which  the  king  likes.  I 
am  to  deliver  in  private  a  message  of  the  great  Indra.”  Hearing  this,  the  door¬ 
keeper  removed  everybody  from  the  audience-hall. 

224.  Then  the  divine  one  spoke :  “  0  king,  Indra  sends  you  this  message  : 

‘  Kindly  forgive  these  words,  which  are  rude  though  appropriate.’ 

225.  ‘  Hear,  0  king,  the  reason  why  we,  though  guardians  of  the  quarters, 
receive  even  in  the  present  fourth  Yuga  your  command  with  reverence.’ 

226.  ‘  Once  in  a  previous  birth  you  were,  verily,  the  ploughman  of  a  village 
householder  who  possessed  great  wealth.’ 

227.  ‘  At  one  time  in  the  hot  season  the  close  of  the  day  found  you  in  a 
waterless  waste,  weary  after  driving  your  oxen.’ 

228.  ‘  Then  while  you  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst,  there  came  to  you 
from  the  master’s  house  somebody  carrying  a  jug  of  water  and  a  loaf.’ 

229.  ‘Thereupon,  when  after  washing  hauds  and  feet  you  were  at  the  point  of 
taking  food,  you  saw  before  you  a  wandering  Brahman,  whose  breath  was  about  to 
escape.’ 

230.  ‘  He  spoke  to  you  :  “  You  should  not  eat.  Starved  by  famine,  I  must  let 
my  life  pass  away  unless  [I  get]  food.”  ’ 

231.  ‘  Though  kept  back  by  your  companion,  you  offered  in  charity  half  the 
loaf  and  the  jug  of  water  to  that  [Brahman],  with  comforting  words.’ 

232.  ‘By  this  gift  which  you  made  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  a  worthy 
recipient,  a  succession  of  hundred  uncurtailed  wishes  was  [secured]  for  you  in 
heaven.’ 

233.  ‘  On  account  of  that  gift  of  water,  sweet  streams  appear  at  your  mere 
wish  even  on  desert  tracks.’ 

234.  ‘  0  king,  even  the  wishing-trees  are  surpassed  by  that  gift-tree  which,  if 
planted  in  the  right  soil  (or  worthy  person),  provided  with  a  series  of  watering 
trenches  [in  the  shape]  of  kindly  words  and  moistened  with  the  water  of  true  heart- 
[felt]  charity,  rewards,  though  ever  so  young,  the  giver  at  the  time  with  whatever 
he  desires.’ 

235.  ‘Now,  0  king,  but  few  commands  are  left  over  to  you,  as  you  waste 
heedlessly  here  and  there  your  orders,  which  must  not  be  infringed.’ 

236.  ‘  Whence  does  also  in  your  mind,  who  are  truly  great,  arise  that 
thoughtlessness  which,  indeed,  is  common  in  other  kings  ?  ’ 

237.  ‘  How  could  there  be  [found]  in  the  cold  season  on  the  eastern  ocean 
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those  fruits,  which  in  Kasmir  are  produced  [only]  for  a  few  days  on  the  approach  of 
the  clouds  ?  ’ 

238.  ‘  Whichever  region  you  penetrate,  the  guardian  of  that  [region]  is. 
anxious  to  take  your  orders  on  account  of  the  efficacy  of  your  previous  gift.’ 

239.  ‘  Since  you  are  now  in  the  eastern  quarter,  which  is  under  the  great 
Indra,  this  your  order,  however  insignificant,  has  now  somehow  been  fulfilled  by 
Indra,  whose  power  is  never  baffled.’ 

240.  ‘  On  this  account  you  should  in  no  case  again  thus  give  out  orders  with¬ 
out  serious  import,  as  they  are  few  [now].’  ” 

241.  When  after  these  words  [that]  messenger  disappeared,  the  large-minded 
king  thought  over  the  great  power  of  a  gift  and  fell  into  utmost  surprise. 

242.  Henceforth  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  to  secure  such  valuable  results,, 
he  established  permanently  at  Parihdsajmra  a  great  festival. 

243.  At  this,  which  is  well-known  under  the  designation  of  Sahasrahhakta,  a 
lakh  and  one  dishes  of  food  (bhakta)  are  given  away  besides  Daksinas. 

244.  With  this  object  he  built  towns  in  salty  wastes,  so  that  anyone  suffering 
from  thirst  may  ever  find  water  to  drink. 

245.  He  collected  from  [different]  countries  various  wise  men,  as  the  wind 
[collects]  masses  of  full-blown  flowers  from  the  trees. 

246.  He  brought  from  the  Tuhkhara  land  the  brother  of  the  magician 
Kankanavarsa  (‘  he  who  rains  gold  ’),  who  bore  the  name  of  Cankuna  and  excelled 
by  his  great  qualities. 

247.  Producing  plenty  of  gold  in  the  [king’s]  treasury  by  magic  power,  he 
gave  him  comfort  as  the  lotus  tank  [gives]  to  the  lotus. 

248.  Once  the  king  was  stopped  in  the  country  of  Pahcanada  (Panjab)  by 
streams,  which  had  united  and  could  not  be  crossed,  and  finding  his  army  arrested 
on  the  bank,  was  for  a  short  time  filled  with  apprehensions. 

249.  When  he  then  asked  his  ministers  for  means  of  crossing  the  waters, 
Cankuna,  who  stood  on  the  bank,  threw  a  charm  ( mani )  into  the  water,  which  was 
very  deep. 

250.  The  water  of  the  streams  parted  asunder  through  the  force  of  that 
[charm],  whereupon  the  king  crossed  and  quickly  reached  the  other  shore. 

251.  Cankuna  drew  that  charm  out  again  by  means  of  another  charm,  and 
in  a  moment  the  water  of  the  streams  was  as  before. 

252.  After  witnessing  this  miracle,  the  king,  whose  mouth  poured  forth  praise, 
courteously  asked  Cankuna  for  those  two  charms. 


246.  The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  khara°  of  A,  have  already  been  stated  in  note 
adopt  the  reading  of  L,  tuhkhara0,  for  bhuh-  iv.  166. 
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253.  Smiling,  he  answered  him  :  “These  two  useful  charms  do  their  work  only 
when  in  my  hands.  What  use  would  it  be  to  you  to  take  them  ?  ” 

254.  “  A  thing  of  excellence  obtains  renown  only  among  ordinary  people. 
What  merit  has  it  for  the  great  ones  who  possess  manifold  excellent  things  ?  ” 

255.  “The  flow  [of  moisture]  from  the  moonstone  is  valued  only  as  long  as  that 
[stone]  is  in  some  place  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  If  the  latter  takes  up  that 
[stone],  then  its  flow,  even  if  exuberant,  cannot  be  noticed  in  the  [ocean’s]  water.” 

256.  When  he  had  concluded  his  words,  the  king  spoke  in  wonderment :  “  Do 
you  then  think  that  I  own  a  gem  even  stronger  than  these  two  ?  ” 

257.  “  Or, — if  you  see  something  in  my  possession  that  is  superior  to  these, 
take  it  and  give  up  these  two  charms  in  exchange.” 

258.  Then  Cankuna  said :  “  This  is  a  great  favour.  The  two  gems  are  in  the 
power  of  the  lord.  But  let  a  wish  be  granted  to  me.” 

259.  “Favour  your  humble  servant  by  giving  him  that  image  of  Sugata 
(Buddha),  which  was  brought  on  the  shoulders  of  an  elephant  from  Magadha .” 

260.  “  Let  your  Majesty  take  this  charm  which  gives  a  means  for  crossing 
the  waters.  May  to  me  be  given  the  [image  of]  Sugata,  which  opens  a  way  for 
crossing  the  [ocean  of]  mundane  existence  ( samsara ).” 

261.  At  this  appropriate  request  the  king  granted  the  image  of  the  Jina. 
Who  is  able  to  resist  the  words  of  the  eloquent  ? 

262.  He  (Cankuna)  then  placed  in  his  own  Vihara  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
[Buddha],  which  [still]  shines  in  its  brownish  (bronzen)  beauty  as  if  clothed  in  the 
brownish -red  garment  [of  the  mendicants]. 

263.  Even  to  this  day  metal  bands  are  seen  fastened  round  the  seat  [of  the 
image],  showing  that  it  was  once  fixed  on  an  elephant’s  back. 

264.  0  wonder,  [even]  the  earth  follows  the  desires  of  the  kings  of  great  might 
and  shows  them  favour. 

265.  Once  that  [king],  who  was  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  horses,  took 
out  himself  and  alone  an  untrained  horse  into  a  waste  in  order  to  break  it  in. 

266.  There  far  away  from  men  he  saw  one  maid  of  lovely  form  singing, 
and  another  dancing. 

267.  And  after  a  short  time,  while  he  was  exercising  the  horse,  he  noticed 

254.  sathpratkam,  for  which  supratharh  is  ing  the  modern  districts  of  Gay&  and  Patna 

proposed  as  a  conjectural  emendation  in  south  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  scene  of 
P.W.,  s.v.,  can  well  be  explained  as  tamyak-  Buddha’s  early  career;  comp.  e.g.  Cunning- 
pratham.  ham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  pp.  452  sqq. 

255.  The  moonstone  (candrakanta)  is  sup-  262.  The  Vihara  built  by  Cankuna  at 

posed  to  exude  cooling  moisture  when  touched  S'rinagar,  which  still  existed  in  K.’s  time, 
by  the  rays  of  the  moon.  must  be  meant  here ;  comp.  iv.  216  and  viii. 

250.  The  kingdom  of  Magadha,  compris-  2415  sqq. 
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that  the  two  gazelle-eyed  ones,  after  completing  their  song  and  dance,  bowed  slightly 
and  went. 

268.  Mounting  that  horse,  he  came  day  by  day  to  that  place,  and  seeing  the 
two  beautiful  girls  exactly  in  the  same  fashion,  came  up  and  questioned  [them]  in 
his  surprise. 

269.  They  told  him  :  “We  are  dancing-girls  belonging  to  a  temple.  Here  in 
the  village  of  S' f/ravardhamdna  is  our  home.” 

270.  “  By  the  direction  of  our  mothers,  who  got  their  living  here,  we  perform 
at  this  spot  the  dancing,  which  our  descent  makes  incumbent.” 

271.  “  This  custom,  handed  down  by  tradition,  has  become  fixed  in  our  family. 
Its  reason  we  cannot  know,  nor  can  anyone  else.” 

272.  When  the  king  had  heard  from  them  this  information,  he  was  astonished, 
and  the  next  day  had  the  whole  ground,  in  accordance  with  their  indication,  dug- 
up  by  workmen. 

273.  Then  when  they  had  made  a  deep  excavation,  the  king  sawr,  as  announced 
[by  them],  two  decayed  temples  with  closed  doors. 

274.  On  opening  the  folding  doors,  he  saw  there  two  [images  of]  Kesava, 
which,  as  the  letters  engraved  on  the  bases  ( pifha )  showed,  had  been  made  by 
Rama  and  Lak§mana. 

275.  The  illustrious  king,  after  erecting  a  separate  stone  building  by  the 
side  of  the  [temple  of]  Vistru  Parihasa[ke6ava],  had  the  [image  of]  ltdmasvamin 
consecrated  [there]. 

276.  Thus  too  the  [image  of  the]  god  LaJcsmananvamin  was  put  up  by 
[Queen]  Cakramardika  by  the  side  of  [S'iva]  Cakresvara,  after  she  had  obtained  it 
by  request  from  the  king. 

277.  During  the  [expedition  for  the]  conquest  of  the  world,  a  man,  who 
[appeared]  to  have  undergone  a  recent  punishment,  threw  himself  before  the  king, 
who  was  mounted  on  an  elephant. 

269.  The  locality  here  referred  to  is 
unknown. 

276.  The  position  of  the  Linga  called 
Cakresvara  cannot  be  ascertained.  From  the 
references  in  the  Nilamata,  the  Mahatmyas 
and  the  Tirthas.,  it  appears  that  S'iva  was 
worshipped  under  that  name  in  not  less  than 
four  distinct  localities.  These  are  : — the  bank 
of  the  Madhumati  (probably  the  stream  of 
Band*pur ;  comp,  note  vii.  1179),  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nilamata,  1161 ;  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vij ayes  vara,  see  Vijayesvaramdh.  166 ; 

Vitastdmah.  ii.  11;  v.  23;  the  spring  called 
Cakratirtha  close  to  Isesvara  (Is“bar),  near 
S'rinagar,  see  Isalayamah.  and  Suresva- 


rimah.y  passim ;  and  in  a  cave  near  the 
Harsesvara  Tirtha  above  Khun"moh,  according 
to  Tirthas. 

277.  The  Zopyrus  story  told  in  the 
following  verses  agrees  most  closely  with  the 
one  related  by  Alberuni,  India,  ii.  pp.  11  sq., 
about  the  expedition  of  Kanik  (Kaniska) 
against  the  king  of  Kanauj.  We  have  here 
clearly  an  ancient  story  transferred  to  the 
hero  of  popular  tradition  in  Kasmir ;  comp. 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  p.  995.  The  reseniblanee 
of  the  details  is  so  close  as  to  justify  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  story  in  the  form  recorded  by 
K.  was  taken  originally  from  the  same  source 
as  the  one  heard  by  Alberuni. 
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278.  The  king,  moved  to  pity,  questioned  this  man,  who  was  streaming  with 
blood  from  the  wounds  [caused]  by  the  cutting  of  his  hands,  nose  and  other  [limbs] 
and  imploring  protection,  about  his  story. 

279-280.  He  related  to  him  that  he  was  the  minister  of  the  king,  who  ruled 
near  ‘  the  Ocean  of  Sand  ’  ( sikatasindhu ),  and  well-known  as  his  faithful  servant, 
and  that  on  giving  the  right  advice  of  submitting  to  Lalitdditya,  he  had  [thus]  been 
punished  by  that  king. 

281.  The  king  then  promised  him  to  punish  his  master,  and  made  his 
wounds  heal  by  hospitable  treatment,  which  restored  his  health. 

282.  The  minister,  who  had  met  with  [such]  kind  reception,  once  thus 
addressed  the  lord  of  the  earth,  while  he  was  on  the  march  and  no  one 
near  : 

283.  “  0  king,  if  I  preserve  such  a  body,  it  is  only  because  I  am  deluded  by 
the  hope  of  revenge.” 

284.  “  Having  accomplished  my  object,  I  should,  verily,  abandon  the  life, 
which  disgrace  has  crushed,  after  offering  my  tears  like  a  sacrificial  oblation  of 
water  to  Happiness  as  well  as  to  Misfortune.” 

285.  “  A  small  injury  [inflicted]  by  the  enemy  should  be  surpassed  by  a 
greater  injury,  just  as  the  mountain  [surpasses]  the  sound  of  a  person’s  shout  by 
its  mighty  echo.” 

286.  “  How  can  that  land,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  three  months  from  here, 
be  reached  quickly  ?  Or  if  it  were  reached,  would  indeed  the  enemy  remain 
there  ?  ” 

287.  “  Therefore  I  indicate  to  you  a  route  [thither],  which  can  be  traversed 
in  half  a  month.  But  as  no  water  is  met  on  it,  it  is  [only]  passable  for  armies 
provided  that  water  is  taken  along.” 

288.  “  My  relatives,  who  live  in  that  region,  will  not  betray  your  approach. 
By  this  stratagem  the  king,  together  with  his  ministers  and  seraglio,  can  be 
captured.” 

289.  By  such  words  he  induced  him  to  march  into  the  ‘  Ocean  of  Sand,’  and 
when  half  a  month  had  passed,  the  army  found  itself  without  water. 

290.  Even  in  this  condition  the  king  moved  on  for  two  or  three  days ;  and 
[then]  seeing  the  army  exhausted  by  thirst,  spoke  thus  to  the  minister : 

291.  “  Since  days  over  the  appointed  time  have  been  spent  [on  the  march], 
the  army  is  at  the  point  of  death.  How  much  of  the  way  remains?  ” 

292.  He  thereupon  replied  with  a  laugh  :  “  0  you,  who  wish  to  be  a  conqueror! 
Do  you  inquire  about  the  way  remaining  to  the  enemy’s  land  or  about  that  to  the 
kingdom  of  Yama  ?  ” 

293.  “Because  I,  [acting]  only  for  the  advantage  of  my  lord,  and  sacrificing 
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my  own  life,  have  brought  you  by  cunning  with  your  army  before  the  face  of 
death.” 

294.  “  This  is  no  mere  desert-land.  This  is  the  terrible  ‘  Ocean  of 
Sand.’  Nowhere  is  water  to  be  found  here.  Who  will,  0  king,  now  protect 
you  ?  ” 

295.  Hearing  this,  the  whole  army  was  deprived  of  all  vigour,  resembling  a 
rice-field,  on  which  the  corn  has  been  destroyed  by  a  hailstorm,  and  ouly  the  stalks 
remain. 

296.  Then  the  king,  raising  his  arm,  stopped  the  loud  lamentations  of  the 
frightened  [soldiers],  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  life,  and  spoke  : 

297.  “  0  minister,  we  are  pleased  with  what  you  have  done  in  your  desire  to 
help  your  master,  and  are  thrilled  [with  delight,  so  much]  that  we  feel  cold,  as  it 
were,  even  here  in  the  desert.” 

298.  “  But  on  my  impregnable  firmness  certainly  even  such  an  effort  of  yours 
breaks  down,  as  the  iron  on  the  diamond.” 

299.  “  This  day  yet  you  will  surely  regret  the  limbs,  which  you  had  cut  off  to 
no  purpose,  just  as  a  person,  .who  seizes  a  spark  of  fire,  mistaking  it  for  a  gem, 
[laments]  his  burned  fingers.” 

300.  “  Look,  at  my  mere  order  the  earth  produces  water  to-day,  just  as  the 
soil,  which  contains  beryls,  [yields  up  these]  precious  stones  at  the  thunder  of  the 
cloud.” 

301.  Saying  this,  he  dug  up  the  ground  with  his  lance  to  draw  out  the  water, 
as  S'iva  with  his  spear  [broke  open  the  earth]  when  he  wished  to  bring  up  to  the 
surface  the  water  of  the  Vitastd. 

302.  Thereupon  there  came  forth  from  the  subterraneous  region,  along  with 
the  soldiers’  hope  of  life,  a  stream,  which  appeared  like  the  coquettish  smile  of  hell’s 
goddess  of  beauty. 

303.  This  stream  removed  the  distress  of  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  hope  of 
that  minister,  who  had  sacrificed  his  limbs  in  vain. 

304.  The  foiled  minister,  with  his  limbs  cut  off,  and  uttering  curses,  was  the 
first  to  enter  his  master’s  city,  and  behind  him  [came]  Death. 

305.  The  king  punished  that  deceitful  ruler,  and  reduced  him  too  to  the  same 
condition  as  his  own  minister. 

306.  To  this  day  there  flow  in  the  northern  region  the  streams  [produced]  by 


300.  L  nidesenaiva,  as  emended  in  the 
text  from  A  dinesenaiva. 

301.  The  river  Vitastd,  according  to  the 
legend  told  already  in  the  NUamata,  247  sqq., 
was  brought  to  the  surface  from  the  subter¬ 
raneous  world  ( rasdtala )  by  S'iva  striking  the 


ground  near  the  Nilanaya  (Vernag)  with  his 
trident ;  comp,  note  i.  27. 

306.  The  term  kuntavahini  seems  to 
contain  some  local  allusion,  wrhich  is  obscure  to 
us.  Wilson,  History,  p.  50,  has  assumed  that 
Kuntavdhim  was  a  river  name. 
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his  spear  ( kuntavahini ),  which  had  been  brought  forth  by  him  from  place  to  place 
as  necessity  required. 

307.  Other  wonderful  stories  also  are  [current]  about  him  in  thousands,  but 
have  not  been  related,  as  they  would  unduly  break  up  the  connection  [of  the 
narrative]. 

308-309.  Just  as  noble  streams  are  observed  to  produce  with  their  [naturally] 
silent  waters  a  mighty  roar  only,  where  the  ground  is  made  rugged  by  great 
rocks,  and  as  they,  pure  [originally],  are  seen  turbid  and  spoilt  only  when 
the  weather  is  obscured  by  clouds, — thus,  indeed,  even  the  great  must  also 
conform  in  their  conduct  to  those  two,  place  and  time.  Or  was  it  owing  to  the 
power  of  the  Kali  [Yuga]  or  of  the  regal  throne  that  he,  too,  committed  acts  of 
teirible  wickedness  ? 

310.  On  one  occasion  when  the  king  was  stopping  at  Parihdsapura  in  the 
company  of  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  he  gave,  while  intoxicated  by  drink,  the 
following  order  to  the  ministers  : 

311.  “  That  [town  of]  Pravarapura,  which  Pravarasena  made,  burn  it  down 
if  you  think  that  its  beauty  is  like  that  of  mine.” 

312.  On  hearing  this  terrible  order  of  the  lord  of  the  earth,  whose  command 
could  not  be  disobeyed,  they  went  to  Vdtulanaka  and  set  on  fire  ricks  of  grass 
[stored]  for  horses. 

313.  As  he  viewed  this  [fire]  from  the  top  of  his  palace,  with  his  face  lit'  up 
by  the  flames  of  the  conflagration,  he  appeared  like  a  meteor-faced  spectre 
( ulkdmukha )  mad  with  exultation  and  laughter. 

314-315.  When  a  person,  though  of  good  character,  is  affected  by  morbid 
hatred  and  the  like  [passions],  another  person,  0  wonder,  appears  to  him  by 
error  excessively  great.  He  sees  before  himself  the  moon  and  other  [heavenly 
bodies]  double.  His  eye,  though  naturally  full  of  light,  is  indeed  struck  with  the 
fault  of  darkness.  If  it  were  not  thus,  why  should  he,  the  founder  of  innumerable 
towns,  have  thought  even  that  single  town  of  King  Pravara[sena]  too  much  ? 

316.  Then  when  his  intoxication  had  passed  away,  and  he  thought  of  the 
guilt  of  having  burned  the  town,  he  was  touched  by  the  fire  of  regret,  which 
is  accompanied  by  hot  sighs. 

317.  Those,  whose  inner  [self]  is  hollow,  do  [acts],  by  which  they  are  secretly 
consumed  and  [in  the  end]  completely  annihilated,  just  as  old  trees  are  [burned] 
by  the  fire,  which  lives  in  their  [hollow]  interior. 

318.  In  the  morning,  when  the  ministers  saw  him  tormented  by  misfortune, 
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Parihasapura. 


311.  Pravarapura  is  S'rinagar;  see  note  312.  The  position  of  Vdtulanaka  is  un- 
iii.  339-349.  known. 
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they  told  him,  in  order  to  relieve  his  sorrow,  that  the  burning  of  the  town  had  only 
been  a  fiction. 

319.  When  the  king  heard  that  the  town  was  not  destroyed,  he  felt  freed  from 
pain,  as  one,  who  after  dreaming  that  he  had  lost  his  son,  wakes  up  [to  find]  him 
standing  before  him. 

320.  Praising  the  ministers  for  their  wise  action,  he  told  them  not,  on  any 
account,  to  carry  out  an  order  which  he  might  give  while  drunk. 

321.  Fie  over  those  servants,  who,  eager  to  benefit  their  own  position,  make 
the  king,  who  holds  the  earth  only  for  a  short  time,  as  if  it  were  a  prostitute, 
indulge  in  unseemly  pleasure  !  By  those  noble-minded  [servants]  the  earth  is 
purified,  who,  unmindful  even  of  their  own  life,  persist  in  protecting  here  their  king 
when  he  moves  on  the  wrong  path. 

322.  This  king,  who  reached  a  greatness  surpassing  even  [that  of]  Indra, 
committed  also  another  fault,  which  might  have  befitted  another  ruler. 

323.  This  was,  that  he  killed  by  assassins  the  king  of  Gauda  (Bengal)  at 
Trigrami,  though  he  had  made  the  glorious  [image  of  Visnu]  Parihasakesava  a 
surety  [for  his  guest’s  safety]. 

324.  Wonderful  was  at  that  time  the  heroism  of  the  Gauda  [prince’s]  ser¬ 
vants,  who  courageously  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  departed  lord. 

325.  Having  come  to  Kakmir  under  the  pretext  of  visiting  the  [shrine  of  the 
goddess]  S'dradd,  they  invested  in  a  body  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  had  been 
[made]  a  surety. 

326.  Seeing  them  eager  to  enter  while  the  king  was  away  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  attendant  priests  closed  the  gate  of  the  [temple  of]  Visnu  Parihasa[kesava]. 

327.  They  reached  in  a  vigorous  onslaught  the  silver  [statue  of  Visnu] 


323.  Trigrami  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
village  of  Trigdm  situated  in  the  Par°spdr 
Pargana,  74°  43'  long.  34°  10'  lat.,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Parihasapura  temples  (see  Note  F,  iv. 
194-204).  This  identification  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  passage  v.  97,  which  mentions 
Trigrami  as  the  place,  where  the  Vitasta  and 
Sindhu  rivers  met  previous  to  Suyya’s  stream- 
regulation  ;  comp,  also  viii.  3356. 

The  place  is  visited  in  connection  with  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Kapfilamocanatirtha  (at 
Digdm :  Dvigrdma),  and  accordingly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Mahatmya  of  that  Tirtha  and 
in  Sahibram’s  Tirthas. 

For  the  custom  of  making  a  particular 
divine  image  the  surety  for  a  promise  of  safe 
conduct,  see  vii.  1515,  where  the  term  sdksin 
corresponds  to  the  madhgastha  of  our  passage. 

The  word  tik$na  is  very  frequently  used 
in  the  Chronicle  in  the  meaning  of  ‘  des¬ 


perado,’  ‘  assassin,’  ‘  bravo  ’ ;  comp.  vi.  171 ; 

vii.  627,  629,  655  sqq.,  1016,  1045 ;  viii. 
1282,  1326  sq.,  etc.  (see  Index).  A  charac¬ 
teristic  expression  is  the  derivative  tik§natvar 

viii.  2085. 

Mankha’s  Kosa  gives  for  tiksna  also  the 
meaning  abhisara,  which  the  commentator 
explains  in  the  sense  jivanirapeksa,  ‘  des¬ 
perado.’ 

This  use  of  the  word  tiksna  is  evidently 
referred  to  also  by  the  author  of  the  Trikdq.- 
dasesa,  in.  i.  14  ( rajagha ). 

324.  It  appears  from  the  subsequent 
account  that  the  Gaudas  came  to  Kasmir  after 
the  murder  of  their  king,  with  the  object  of 
revenging  his  death  by  the  destruction  of  the 
favourite  object  of  Lalit&ditya’s  devotion,  the 
image  of  Parihasakesava. 

325.  Regarding  the  famous  shrine  of 
S'dradd  in  the  Kisanganga  Valley,  comp, 
note  i.  37. 
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Rdmasvdmin,  and  mistaking  it  for  [that  of]  Parihd8a[ke8ava },  they  overturned  it 
and  broke  it  into  dust. 

328.  After  reducing  it  tp  particles,  they  scattered  them  in  all  directions,  while 
they  were  all  being  cut  up  by  the  soldiers  who  had  come  from  the  city  (S'rinagara); 

329.  As  these  dark-coloured  [men]  were  falling  blood-covered  to  the  ground 
under  the  strokes,  they  resembled  fragments  of  stone,  [falling]  from  an  antiraon-rock 
taking  a  bright  colour  from  liquid  red  chalk. 

330.  The  streams  of  their  blood  brilliantly  illuminated  their  uncommon 
devotion  to  their  lord,  and  enriched  the  earth. 

331.  The  danger  of  the  lightning  ( vajra )  is  averted  by  the  diamond  (vajra) ; 
the  ruby  produces  prosperity  ;  various  kinds  of  poisons,  too,  are  counteracted  by  the 
emerald.  Thus  each  gem  accomplishes  its  task  in  accordance  with  the  power 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  what  cannot  be  accomplished  by  those  jewels  of  men  who 
surpass  [all]  by  their  immeasurable  power  ? 

332.  What  of  the  long  journey  which  had  to  be  accomplished,  and  what  of  the 
devotion  for  the  dead  lord  ?  Even  the  creator  cannot  achieve  what  the  Gaudas  did 
on  that  occasion. 

333.  At  that  time  kings  everywhere  possessed  such  jewels  of  servants,  who  had 
the  power  of  superhuman  devotion  to  their  lords. 

334.  At  the  sacrifice  of  [the  image  of]  Rdmasvdmin,  the  famous  [statue  of] 
Parihdsakesava  which  was  dear  to  the  king,  was  preserved  in  that  affray  [caused] 
by  the  Gauda  devils. 

335.  To  this  day  even  the  temple  of  Rdmasvdmin  is  seen  empty,  whereas  the 
whole  world  is  filled  with  the  fame  of  the  Gauda  heroes. 

336.  Thus  over  various  affairs  the  king  passed  his  days,  a  few  in  his  own 
city  but  most  in  foreign  regions. 

337.  Seized  by  curiosity  to  view  lands  which  no  one  else  had  reached,  he  set 
out  again  towards  the  boundless  regions  of  the  north. 

338.  He  had  then  various  adventures  with  demons,  which  Kubera  and  other 
[guardians  of  quarters]  sent  forth  to  test  his  power. 

339.  Even  in  those  lands  which,  indeed,  to  this  day  have  not  been  seen 
even  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  command  of  this  king  met  with  no  resistance. 

340.  A  messenger,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  ministers  when  they 
had  been  long  without  news,  reported  to  them  the  following  on  return  from  his 
presence. 

341.  ‘Thus  the  lord  speaks  to  you:  “What  a  delusion  is  this,  that  people 
like  you  should  expect  my  return  after  I  have  reached  this  country  !  ” 
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342.  “What  task  do  you  see  for  me,  that  I  should  return  to  my  kingdom 
and  abandon  the  winning  of  new  victories  every  day  ?  ” 

343.  “  For  the  rivers  which  leave  the  country  of  their  [origin],  the  ocean  is 
the  goal.  But  nowhere  is  seen  [a  goal]  for  those  who  wish  to  be  true  conquerors.’’ 

344.  “  Therefore,  I  shall  communicate  to  you  in  abstract  the  principles  of 
government  adapted  to  my  own  country.  Complying  with  them,  you  may  carry  on 
the  rule  without  hindrance,  without  blame.” 

345.  “  Those  who  wish  to  be  powerful  in  this  land,  must  always  guard  against 
internal  dissension.  Because  of  [foreign]  enemies  ( paraloka )  they  are  as  little  in 
fear  as  the  Carvakas  of  the  world  beyond  ( paraloka ).” 

346.  “Those  who  dwell  there  in  the  [mountains]  difficult  of  access,  should  be 
punished,  even  if  they  give  no  offence;  because,  sheltered  by  their  fastnesses, 
they  are  difficult  to  break  up  if  they  have  [once]  accumulated  wealth.” 

347.  “  Every  care  should  be  taken  that  there  should  not  be  left  with  the 
villagers  more  food  supply  than  required  for  one  year’s  consumption,  nor  more  oxen 
than  wanted  for  [the  tillage  of]  their  fields.” 

348.  “Because  if  they  should  keep  more  wealth,  they  would  become  in  a 
single  year  very  formidable  Damaras  and  strong  enough  to  neglect  the  commands 
of  the  king.” 

349-352.  “  When  once  the  villagers  obtain  clothes,  women,  woollen  blankets, 

food,  ornaments,  horses,  houses,  such  as  are  fit  for  the  town ;  when  the  kings  in 
madness  neglect  the  strong  places  which  ought  to  be  guarded  ;  when  their  servants 
show  want  of  discrimination;  when  the  keep  of  the  troops  is  raised  from  a  single 
district ;  when  the  officials  are  closely  drawn  together  by  the  bonds  of  intermarriage  ; 
when  the  kings  look  into  the  offices  as  if  they  were  clerks  ( hayastha ), — then  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  subjects’  fortune  may  be  known  for  certain.” 

353.  “  Keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  [my]  royal  descendants  which  I 

[now]  indicate,  after  having  secretly  ascertained  from  their  conduct  the  disposition 
of  their  hearts.” 


844.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  brief 
code  of  political  wisdom  given  in  yv.  344-353, 
with  the  description  of  the  traditional  system 
of  KaSmir  administration,  given  by  modern 
writers;  comp.  e.g.  Moorcroft,  Travels,  ii.  pp. 
289  sqq. ;  Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  399  sqq. 

Our  verses,  as  well  as  many  incidental  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Rajat.,  show  clearly  that  the 
principles  which  prevailed  until  recent  changes 
in  the  fiscal  and  political  management  of 
Ka6mir,  and  which  are  indirectly  likely  to 
influence  it  yet  for  some  time  longer,  go  back 
to  a  far  earlier  period  than  is  assumed  by 
some  of  those  writers. 


345.  Comp.  i.  39  ;  regarding  the  material¬ 
istic  sect  of  the  Carvakas,  see  Colebrookb, 
Miscell.  Essays,  ii.  pp.  402  sqq. 

348.  Regarding  the  significance  and 
use  of  the  term  damara,  see  Note 
G. 

The  Damaras  have  played,  as  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  viii.  Book  amply  shows,  a 
chief  part  in  all  political  troubles  witnessed 
by  K.  From  the  reference  made  here, 
we  can  see  clearly  that  K.  in  making  Lali- 
taditya  set  forth  these  principles  of  Ka£mir 
policy,  is  thinking  in  reality  of  his  own 
times. 
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354.  “  The  vicinity  of  a  mad  elephant  is  indicated  by  the  wind  carrying  the 
scent  of  his  temple-juice  ;  the  rise  of  the  thunder  from,  the  cloud  by  the  lightning 
displaying  its  brilliancy.  [Thus  too]  a  person’s  unalterable  turn  of  mind  which  is 
acquired  from  a  previous  birth,  is  clearly  [indicated]  by  his  conduct,  the  true  nature 
of  which  must  be  traced  by  the  skill  of  a  thoughtful  person.” 

355.  “  Kuvalaydditya  and  Vajrdditya  are  equally  my  sons,  but  the  mind  of 
these  two  brothers,  who  are  born  from  different  mothers,  is  of  different  character.” 

356.  “  The  elder  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  and  when  he  should  prove  of 
violent  nature,  then  you  must  needs  resist  his  commands.” 

357.  “  Whether  that  king  renounces  his  life  or  his  throne,  nobody  is  to  lament 
him.  Kemember  this  my  word.” 

358.  “  Do  not  make  the  younger  king.  If,  [however],  through  a  fault  of 
judgment,  this  should  happen,  then  his  commands  should  be  obeyed  and  he  [himself] 
protected,  though  he  may  be  of  bad  character.” 

359.  uJayapi4a,  who  is  the  youngest  among  my  grandsons,  and  a  small  boy 
still,  should  ever  be  told  to  become  like  his  grandfather.”  ’ 

360.  Filled  with  despair,  they  bowed  and  accepted  with  praise  this  the  king’s 
last  direction,  which  was  full  of  meaning,  while  dropping  tears  which  appeared  like 
the  grains  [thrown]  at  a  sacrificial  oblation  ( argha ). 

361.  After  assemblipg  all  the  subjects,  Cankuna  addressed  [them],  moisten¬ 
ing  with  tears  the  earth,  whioh  was  tormented  by  the  hot  [fever  of]  separation 
from  its  master : 

362.  “Let  Prince  Kuvalaydpida  be  installed  on  the  throne.  That  pious 
king  of  auspicious  name  has  gone  to  heaven.” 

863.  “  Therefore  the  magic  power  which  the  gods  had  granted  me  in  order 

to  increase  the  riches  of  this  wise  [king],  has  suddenly  vanished.” 

364.  Through  some  power  of  fortune  that  king,  indeed,  though  far  away, 
accomplished  with  ease  even  difficult  tasks. 

365.  The  sun,  though  hidden  by  dense  clouds,  comforts  the  lotus-flowers.  The 
cloud,  though  far  away,  gives  a  touch  of  coolness  to  the  sunshine.  There  is, 
certainly,  some  unimpaired  power  of  the  great  by  the  force  of  which  even  the 
remotest  tasks  are  freely  carried  out  without  hindrance. 

366.  This  moon  of  his  subjects  vanished,  after  comforting  the  earth  in  this 
fashion  during  thirty-six  years,  seven  months  and  eleven  days. 

367.  Some  have  reported  that  he  perished  in  the  country  called  Aryanaka , 
through  excessive  snow,  which  fell  out  of  season. 

307.  Tboybb  and  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  i.e.  Eastern  Ir&n  generally.  This  identifica- 
p.  1004,  have  supposed  that  Aryanaka  corre-  tion  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  as  the  name, 
sponds  to  the  Anana  of  Greek  geographers,  if  ever  used  in  India  in  that  meaning,  could 
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368.  Some  [have  reported]  that  in  a  certain  critical  situation  he  burned 
himself  in  order  to  preserve  the  foremost  position  which  he  had  long  held  among 
kings. 

369.  In  the  belief  of  some,  that  ruler  of  the  earth  entered,  along  with  his 
army,  those  regions  in  the  farthest  north  which  are  of  easy  access  to  the  immortals 
[alone]. 

370.  Indeed,  just  as  most  wonderful  deeds  are  related  of  this  king,  so  the 
reports  about  his  end  are  also  very  astonishing. 

371.  When  the  sun  sets,  some  say  that  he  descended  into  the  waters  of 
the  ocean ;  ethers  that  he  entered  the  fire  ;  and  others  again  that  he  has  proceeded 
to  another  world.  0  wonder,  even  when  the  great  meet  with  their  end,  there  arise, 
as  they  whimsically  insist  on  an  unparalleled  departure,  stories  indicative  of  the 
uncommon  grandeur  possessed  [by  them]. 

372.  Then  the  illustrious  Kuvalaydpitfa,  the  son  of  Kamaladevi,  enjoyed  the 
rule  over  the  earth-disc  ( kuvalaya ),  just  as  Indxa,  the  son  of  Aditi. 

373.  By  his  liberality  he  gave  spotless  brightness  to  the  royal  fortune,  which  is 
an  object  of  attachment  ( anurakta ),  as  the  snake  [when  abandoning]  its  skin,  gives 
to  it  [spotless  brightness]  though  it  is  dark-coloured  by  nature. 

374.  For  some  time  he  was  deprived  of  lustre  by  his  brother,  who  held  equal 
power,  as  a  lamp  does  not  shine  brilliantly  when  approached  by  the  glow  of  a  fire. 

375.  While  the  courtiers,  lusting  for  presents  ( ddna ),  moved  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  [princes],  their  treasure  fared  badly,  like  the  temple-juice  from  the  two 
temple-holes  of  an  elephant  in  rut,  when  the  bees,  lusting  for  the  fragrant 
secretion  (ddna),  move  to  and  fro  between  them. 

376.  Then  after  a  short  time  King  Kuvalaydpi<fa  subdued  his  younger 
brother,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  of  the  minsters,  who  were  appropriating  the  riches 
of  both. 

377.  When  the  king  had  freed  the  kingdom  from  his  enemies  and  had 
attained  power,  he,  feeling  his  strength,  collected  forces  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world. 

878.  One  minister  at  that  time  acted  against  his  orders,  either  from  a  re¬ 
collection  of  his  father’s  words  or  from  an  access  of  arrogance. 

379.  When  the  night  had  come,  the  king,  full  of  anger,  thought  on  his  couch 
of  that  disobedient  [minister]  and  could  not,  even  for  a  moment,  find  sleep. 

scarcely  have  survived  till  the  time  of  Lalita-  373.  Th9  pun  is  in  the  word  anurakta, 
ditya  or  K.,  without  leaving  a  trace  in  other  which  also  means  “  coloured.” 

Sanskrit  texts.  875.  The  several  puns  contained  in  the 

808.  The  version  here  alluded  to  is  told  verso  make  it  necessary  to  render  it  by  a 
at  length  vii.  1423-49.  paraphrase. 
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380.  While  he  was  thus  planning  the  destruction  of  that  guilty  [minister],  it 
appeared  to  him  in  his  rising  anger  that  many  [others]  ought  to  be  killed  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  that  [minister]. 

381.  As  from  the  ocean,  when  it  was  churned  [by  the  gods]  with  the  mountain 
[Mandara],  there  appeared  after  the  [poison]  Kalakuta  the  nectar  (sudha),  so  there 
arose  from  his  soul,  when  stirred  up  by  reflection,  resignation  after  rage. 

382.  Thereupon  his  wrath  vanished  and  he  thought :  “  What  is  it  then,  for 
whose  sake  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  ought  to  carry  out  so  great  a  destruction  of 
living  beings  ?  ” 

383.  “That  body,  for  the  benefit  of  which  ill-deeds  are  accomplished  and 
sinfulness  earned,  for  whom  is  it  lasting  ?  ” 

384.  “  Who,  while  in  possession  of  his  memory,  would  think  of  destroying 
the  eternal  paths  [of  righteous  conduct]  for  the  sake  of  this  ungrateful  body  ?  ” 

385.  “  Alas,  men  do  not  know  that  at  every  moment  the  condition  of  their  self 
is  brought  about  by  the  cook  ‘  Death  ’  ( Kdla ),  who  prepares  them  for  the  end  I  ” 

886.  “  Surely  long-lived  beings  laugh  when  they  see  this  our  face,  yesterday 
bright  with  the  causeless  smile  [of  a  child]  and  resembling  [in  rosy  colour]  the  calyx 
of  a  lotus,  to-day  suddenly  hard  with  a  bristling  beard  and  heated  by  a  bronzen 
glow,  next  morning  changed  by  withered  white  hair  arad  resembling  the  head  of 
an  old  goat.” 

387.  Caring  [only]  for  the  bliss  [gained]  by  the  resignation  with  which  such 
thoughts  of  eternity  inspired  him,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  went  to  the  Plak?a - 
prasravana  forest. 

388.  “  Go  straight  to  the  forest,  0  my  good  friend  !  Devote  your  soul  to 
austerities.  Such  fortune  like  this  is  bound  to  decay,  and  vanishes  in  a  moment.” 

889.  By  writing  this  verse  on  his  throne  before  leaving  his  kingdom,  he 
indicated  his  deep  feeling  of  indifference  for  the  world. 

390.  The  king  who  had  secured  supernatural  perfection  ( siddhi )  by  the 
unbroken  intensity  of  his  quietism,  shows  himself,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  pious  on  S'rlparvata  and  at  other  holy  places. 

891.  When  the  son  of  his  king  had  thus  departed,  Mitraiarman, ,  overtaken  by 
grief,  abandoned  life  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vitas ta  and  Sindku,  and  was  followed 
by  his  wife. 

887.  The  cions  of  A,  identifies  Plakfa-  Sad'pur,  recte  Skahabuddinpur),  enjoys  in 
prasravana  with  the  Naimiqaranya ,  well  known  Ka6mir  the  same  sanctity  as  the  confluence  of 
to  the  Epics  and  Pur&paa  as  a  retreat  of  holy  Gangft  and  Yamuna  at  Praydga.  The  latter 
men.  name  is  directly  applied  to  the  Kafimir  Tirtha 

390.  For  Mount  S'nparvata,  see  note  iii.  in  the  Nilamata,  299  sq. ;  Vitastamah.  xxi. 
267.  74;  Vijayek-aramdh.  ii.  170,  etc.,  and  in  other 

891.  The  place  where  the  Virastd  and  texts.  Regarding  the  old  site  of  the  river- 
Sindhu  rivers  meet  (now  at  the  village  of  junction,  comp.  Note  I,  v.  97. 
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392.  -This  pious  lord  of  the  earth,  after  ruling  for  one  year  and  half  a  month, 
obtained  that  perfection  which  is  the  stair  leading  to  final  beatitude. 

393.  Then  Vajrddiiya,  who  was  also  known  [by  the  names  of]  BappiyaJca  and 
Lalitaditya,  and  whose  mother  was  Cakramardika,  became  king. 

394.  This  [king]  of  a  cruel  character  differed  certainly  from  his  brother,  who 
was  the  comforter  of*his  subjects,  as  Durvasas  [differed]  from  the  moon. 

395.  The  wicked  king,  a  slave  to  avarice,  withdrew  from  Parihdsapura  the 
various  foundations  [granted]  by  his  father. 

396.  This  sensuous  ruler  had  a  large  number  of  women  in  his  seraglio,  with 
whom  he  diverted  himself  in  turn,  like  a  stallion  with  the  mares. 

397.  He  sold  many  men  to  the  Mlecchas,  and  introduced  into  the  country 
practices  which  befitted  Mlecchas. 

398.  After  ruling  the  earth  for  seven  years,  the  sinful  king  ended  his  days 
through  consumption,  which  was  caused  by  excesses  in  sensual  enjoyment. 

399.  Then  his  son  Prthivyapida,  who  was  born  from  Queen  Mafijarikd,  a 
destroyer  of  his  subjects,  was  king  for  four  years  and  one  month. 

400.  After  overthrowing  him,  there  ruled  for  seven  days  the  son  of  Bappiya 
from  [Queen]  Mamma,  called  Samgrdmdpida  [I]. 

401.  When  the  royal  power  reached  these  two  brothers  it  did  not  shine 
forth  brilliantly,  [as  little]  as  the  sun-disc  when  it  has  entered  the  seasons  of 
Hemanta  and  S'isira  (winter  and  early  spring). 

402.  After  Samyrdmdpida’s  death  the  illustrious  King  Jaydpitfa,  the  youngest 
son  of  Bappiya,  ascended  the  throne  in  due  succession. 

403.  Remembering  the  words  of  the  ministers :  “  May  you  be  like  your 
grandfather,”  he,  full  of  ambition,  collected  an  army  and  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

404.  When  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  country,  accompanied  by  the  feudatory 
chiefs,  this  prudent  [monarch]  asked  the  old  men  dwelling  near  the  *  Gate  ( dvdra ) 
of  Ka&mir  ’ : 


304.  The  story  of  the  Purftnas  makes  the 
vindictive  and  ill-tempered  Muni  Durvutas,  a 
brother  of  Soma,  the  moon-god. 

395.  The  endowments  made  for  the  temples 
of  Parihfcsapura  in  the  form  of  sacerdotal 
apparatus,  grants  for  establishments,  etc.,  are 
probably  meant. 

400.  The  reading  of  A,,  vdsaran,  accepted 
in  the  text,  is  confirmed  bv  L.  The  reading 
vatsardn  of  A„  which  has  been  preferred  by 
Troyer,  Lassen  and  Burgapr.,  would  extend 
Samgr&m&pida’s  rule  to  seven  years.  It  must, 
however,  be  rejected,  as  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  total  of  1328  years  which  K.’s  chronolo¬ 


gical  scheme  assumes  for  the  aggregate  of  the 
reigns  described  in  Tarahgas  ii-viii.  This 
has  already  been  correctly  pointed  out  by  Dr, 
Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant.,  xviii.  p.  99.  Compare 
also  note  i.  50,  and  Introduction. 

402.  According  to  iv.  617,  Jaydpitfa  also 
bore  the  name  of  Vinaydditya. 

Mixed  metal  coins  of  Jaydpida  showing  this 
second  name  are  very  common ;  comp.  Cun- 
ninoham,  Corns  of  Med.  India,  p.  46,  and 
pi.  iii.  14. 

404.  Regarding  the  significance  of  the 
term  dvdra,  see  notes  i.  122,  302.  Comp,  also 
v.  137. 
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405.  “  How  great  was  the  army  of  my  grandfather  when  he  marched  forth  ? 
You  who  counted  the  troops  at  his  expeditions,  should  now  tell  me  this.” 

406.  They  answered  him  smiling  :  “  0  king,  why  this  question  ?  Nobody  is 
able  now  to  equal  the  things  that  are  passed.” 

407.  “  At  that  ruler’s  expedition  there  were  one  lakh  and  a  quarter  of  litters 
( karniratha ),  but  now  at  that  of  your  Majesty  there  are  [only]  eighty  thousand.” 

408.  Hearing  this,  Jaydpida  did  not  take  his  defeat  to  heart,  as  [he  knew 
that]  the  earth  is  quickly  being  reduced  [to  smaller  dimensions]  through  the  over¬ 
powering  force  of  Inme. 

409.  When  the  old  men  noticed  such  character  in  the  king  as  he  set  out  for 
conquest,  they  realized  the  deep  judgment  [shown)  by  King  Lalitaditya. 

410.  When  that  [king]  had  moved  far  away,  his  brother-in-law,  Jajja  by 
name,  entered  Kahnir  by  treachery  and  forcibly  usurped  the  throne. 

411.  Then  day  by  day,  soldiers  who  were  longing  for  their  own  country, 
and  were  neglectful  of  their  duty  towards  their  lord,  turned  back  from  the  royal 
army. 

412.  Jaydpida,  however,  eager  to  prove  his  own  power  without  [the  help  of] 
dependents,  devised  some  clever  plan. 

413.  The  self-reliance  of  this  strong-minded  [king]  could  not  be  broken,  and 
by  it  he  overcame  even  the  disfavour  of  Fate. 

414.  He  dismissed  the  princes  who  had  followed  him  on  ms  expedition,  each 
to  his  own  land,  and  proceeded  with  limited  forces  of  his  own  to  Praydga. 

415.  Collecting  there  the  swift  horses  which  remained,  he  gave  a  lakh  less  one 
of  them  to  the  Brahmans,  along  with  rich  Daksinab. 

416-417.  And  he  gave  a  seal  engraved  with  the  words:  “Of  the  illustrious 
King  Jaydpida ,”  [which  was  to  be  used  for  sealing  the  vessels]  of  Ganges  water 
carried  to  distant  lands,  and  ordained :  “  If  anyone  else  should  grant  here  [at 
Prayaga]  a  complete  lakh  of  horses,  my  seal  may  be  replaced  by  his  own.” 

418.  Proud  princes  drink  even  to  this  day  the  holy  Ganges  water  [from 
vessels]  marked  with  that  [king’s]  seal,  and  feel  pained  in  their  mind. 

419.  After  leaving  with  a  trusted  [servant]  an  order  permitting  his  soldiers  to 
return  to  their  country,  he  went  forth  at  night,  alone,  from  the  midst  of  his  army. 


407.  “  The  inhabitants  or  Ka&mir  are 
pedestrians,  they  have  no  riding  animals  nor 
elephants.  The  noble  among  them  ride  in 
palankms  called  Katt,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  men.” — Alberuni,  India,  i.  p.  206.  Is  the 
word  Katt  here,  perhaps,  a  corrupted  render¬ 
ing  of  a  Pr.  derivative  from  karniratha  i 
416-417.  The  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges 


is  still  carried  at  the  present  day  in  sealed 
pots  and  bottles  to  distant  parts  of  India.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  evidence  for  K.’s 
statement  that  a  seal  with  Jay api da’s  name 
was  stil)  used  in  his  own  time  for  the  sealing 
of  such  pots  at  Prayaga.  Troyer  and  Lassen 
make  Jayfipida  throw  '  his  seal  into  the 
river. 
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JayapWii's  tour  of 
adventure. 


420.  Searching  for  a  place  suited  for  displaying  his  brilliancy,  he  moved 
about  (?)  in  the  countries  (mancfala)  of  kings,  as  the  sun  in  the  masses  ( mandala ) 
of  the  clouds. 

421.  Then  in  due  course  he  entered  the  city  of  Paundravardhana,  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Qauda,  and  [at  that  time]  protected  by  a  prince  called  Jayanta. 

422.  Pleased  there  by  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  which  was  rendered 
enjoyable  by  a  good  government,  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Kartikeva  to  view  the 
dancing. 

423.  Seeing  dancing  and  singing  [performed  there]  in  accordance  v»  ith  [the 
precepts  of]  Bharata,  and  being  [himself]  acquainted  with  this  S'astra,  he  then 
quickly  seated  himself  on  a  stone  at  the  gate  of  the  temple. 

424.  As  the  people,  rendered  uneasy  by  his  [look  of]  exceptional  dignity, 
withdrew  from  his  side,  a  dancer,  Kamald  by  name,  noticed  the  beautiful 
[prince]. 

425.  With  astonishment  she  noticed  that  the  hand  of  that  distinguished- 
looking  man  reached,  from  time  to  time,  quickly  to  the  back  of  his  shoulder. 

426.  She  then  thought:  “  Surely  this  must  be  a  disguised  king  or  a  Rajaputra 
born  from  a  great  family.” 

427.  “  He  is  accustomed  to  take  thus  the  rolled  betel-leaves  from  [attendants] 


420.  We  owe  the  partial  restoration  of  the 
text  of  this  passage  to  L,  which  adds  after 
verse  419  and  before  verse  420,  as  printed  in 
the  Ed.,  the  two  pddaa :  baddhdma  sthanam 
anviqyan  pratapakhydpanocitam.  These  fill  the 
lacuna  in  the  text  of  A  which  had  already 
bean  indicated  in  Ed.,  but  wrongly  placed  in 
verse  423.  The  arrangement  of  the  half-verses 
in  the  text  should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  first  threo  Akparas  in  the  newly  gained 
text,  baddhdma,  certainly  contain  some 
fault  and  give  no  sense,  but  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verse  is  not  obscured  by  this  cor¬ 
ruption.  As  a  ve’-'o  expressing  motion  seems 
wanted  by  the  context,  babhrama  might  be 
suggested  as  a  conjectural  reading. 

421.  The  name  of  King  Jayanta  does  not 
appear  to  be  otherwise  known.  Lasskn,  Ind. 
Alt.,  iii.  p.  720,  has  proposed  to  identify  him 
with  a  Jayadhara  who  appears  in  a  list  of 
Bengal  kings  given  by  Abu-1-Fasl,  Ain-i  Akb., 
ii.  p.  145,  as  the  last  of  the  dynasty  preceding 
the  P&las. 

The  name  Paundravardhana,  for  which 
other  texts  (see  P.  W.,  s.v.),  also  show  the 
form  Pundravardhuna,  is  certainly  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Pun-na-fa- 
tan-na  which  Hiuen-tsiang  visited  in  Bengal 
to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  (see  Si-yu-ki,  ii. 


p.  191).  The  name  appears  to  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  Puydra  people.  From  the 
indications  furnished  by  Hiuen-tsiang,  it 
appears  that  Paundravardhana  must  be  located 
somewhere  in  the  present  district  of  Rajasdhi. 
As  to  the  exact  position  of  the  capital, 
different  opinions  nave  been  expressed  by 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  this 
portion  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Bengal ; 
comp.  Beal’s  note,  Si-yu-ki,  l.c. ;  Cunningham, 
Anc.  Geoyr.,  p.  480,  and  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  xv. 
pp.  102,  110  sqq. 

422.  In  accordance  with  the  corrected 
arrangement  of  the  text,  we  must  adopt  the 
reading  tasmin  of  A,  and  L  in  place  of  A3 
yasmin  shown  in  Ed. 

.  428.  I  prefer  now  to  divide  the  words  of 
the  first  half-verse  (corrected  text)  with  the 
other  Edd.,as  bharaianuyam  alahfya  nrttayitddi 
sastravit,  and  to  translate  as  above.  If  the 
whole  is  taken  as  a  compound  we  should  have 
to  translate :  “  As  he  was  learned  in  the 
S’&stra  of  dancing  and  singing  which  was  to 
be  seen  [there]  by  following  the  players 
(bharata),"  etc. 

The  Muni  Bharata  is  the  traditional  founder 
of  the  art  of  dancing  and  acting. 

427.  Regarding  the  chewing  of  betel  as  a 
habit  of  men  of  good  birth,  see  vii.  1067. 
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standing  at  his  back,  and  therefore  his  hand  moves  at  every  moment  to  the  back  of 
his  shoulder.” 

428.  “  The  elephant  moves  the  lobe  of  his  ear  to  and  fro,  even  when  the 
attack  of  the  bees,  eager  for  his  temple-juice,  has  ceased.  The  lion  turns  his  looks 
to  the  back  even  when  the  elephant-herd  does  not  follow  him.  The  peacock  does 
not  cease  to  send  forth  cries  from  his  throat,  even  when  his  expectation  of  the  cloud 
has  passed.  Habits  fixed  by  long  practice  are  not  likely  to  cease,  even  when  their 
reason  is  gone.” 

429.  Thus  she  thought  in  her  mind,  and  after  having  consulted  with  an 
intimate  friend  she  sent  the  latter  close  up  to  him. 

430.  When  his  hand  moved  [again]  as  before,  she  put  betel-nuts  into  it. 
These  Jayapida  put  into  his  mouth,  [and  then]  turning  round  he  noticed  that  [girl]. 

431.  When  he  had  asked  that  fair-browed  [maid]  by  a  sign  of  his  brow  to 
whom  she  belonged,  he  was  told  by  her  about  that  [dancer]  who  sent  the  betel -rolls. 

432.  Housing  in  him  kind  feelings  by  her  various  sweet  words,  she  led  him 
gradually  to  the  dwelling  of  her  friend,  who  had  finished  her  dance. 

433.  That  charming  person,  who  was  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  who  talked 
with  delicacy  and  tenderness,  so  attended  upon  him  that  even  he  felt  surprised. 

434.  Then  when  the  face  of  the  night  became  white  in  the  moon[light],  she 
took  the  king  by  the  hand,  and  proceeded  to  the  bed-chamber. 

435.  While  he  lay  there  on  the  golden  couch,  he  did  not  loosen  his  under¬ 
garment,  though  she,  heated  by  intoxicating  drink,  requested  it. 

436.  Thereupon  the  long-armed  [prince]  embraced  her,  who  felt  ashamed,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  enclose  her  in  his  broad  chest,  and  spoke  slowly  the  following  : 

437.  “  0  you,  whose  eyes  are  like  lotus-leaves,  indeed,  you  have  captured  my 
heart.  But  regard  for  the  [proper]  time  makes  me  offend  [you].” 

438.  “0  lovely  one,  I  am  your  slave,  bought  by  [your]  unaffected  charms. 
Before  long  you  will  learn  [my]  story,  and  experience  [my]  tenderness.” 

439.  “  0  you  proud  one,  know  that  I  have  resolved  not  to  enjoy  any  pleasures 
until  I  have  completed  some  task  which  remains  [for  me]  and  is  close  at  hand.” 

440.  After  these  words  he  sighed,  and  [then]  playing  a  tune  as  it  were  with 
his  beringed  finger  on  the  couch,  he  recited  this  verse  : 

441.  “  How  should  a  strong-minded  [man]  bent  on  conquest,  think  of  women  ? 
The  Sun  does  not  approach  its  love,  the  Evening,  until  he  has  passed  over  the 
whole  world.” 

442.  From  this  verse  which  the  king  recited  to  himself,  she,  who  was  versed 
in  [all]  arts,  knew  him  verily  to  be  some  great  person. 

443.  And  when  the  king  in  the  morning  desired  to  leave,  that  affectionate 
[girl]  beseeched  him  earnestly  and  prayed  him  not  to  go  away  for  a  long  time. 
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444.  Once  when  he  had  gone  to  the  river-bank  to  perform  the  evening 
devotion  ( samdhyd ),  and  was  late  in  returning  to  the  house,  he  found  her  in  great 
concern. 

445.  When  asked  by  him  about  this,  she  told  him  with  a  bright  smile : 
“  There  is  a  very  large  lion  here  which  attacks  and  kills  living  beings.” 

446.  “  Day  by  day  he  has  destroyed  men,  elephants,  horses.  When  you  were 
late  in  returning,  this  danger  frightened  me.” 

447.  “  Kings  and  Rajaputras  in  this  place  are  made  uneasy  by  this  danger, 
and  do  not  leave  their  houses  when  the  night  has  come.” 

448.  When  the  lovely  one  spoke  thus,  Jaydpida  stopped  her  and  laughed  at 
her,  and  [subsequently]  passed  the  night  as  if  in  embarrassment. 

449.  On  the  next  day  at  nightfall  he  left  the  interior  of  the  town  and  waited 
under  a  great  Ficus  Indica  tree  for  the  coming  of  the  lion. 

450.  Then  there  appeared  in  the  distance  the  king  of  the  animals,  who  shone 
like  a  Bakula-tree  in  blossom,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  moving  [embodiment] 
of  the  laughter  of  Death. 

451.  When  the  lion  passed  along  another  way  at  a  slow  pace,  the  royal  lion 
called  to  him  recklessly  with  a  loud  shout. 

452.  With  straightened  ears,  open  mouth,  shaking  mane,  and  glittering  eyes, 
the  roaring  [lion]  rushed  at  him,  raising  the  fore-part  of  his  body. 

453.  When  that  [lion]  fell  upon  [him]  in  fury,  Jaydpida  with  a  quick 
movement  thrust  his  elbow  into  the  hollow  of  his  mouth  and  cut  open  his  breast 
with  a  dagger. 

454.  Cut  up  with  one  stroke,  that  [lion]  died,  while  his  flowing  blood  appeared 
as  if  it  were  the  red  colour  [smeared  on  the  foreheads]  of  the  elephants  he  had 
devoured. 

455.  Then  he  hid  his  [wounded]  elbow  by  putting  on  a  bandage,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  house  of  the  dancing  girl,  passed  the  night  in  sleep  as  before. 

456.  When  the  morning  dawned,  King  Jayanta  heard  with  joy  that  the  lion 
was  killed,  and  in  curiosity  went  forth  in  person  to  see  it. 

457.  When  he  saw  that  the  big  [beast]  had  been  killed  by  one  stroke,  he  felt 
astonished,  and  was  convinced  that  its  slayer  was  superhuman. 

458.  His  attendant  handed  him  a  bracelet  found  between  the  teeth  of  that 
[lion] ,  and  with  astonishment  he  saw  that  it  bore  the  illustrious  name  of  Jaydpida. 

459.  When  the  king  inquired  how  that  ruler  of  the  earth  could  be  present 
in  this  locality,  the  town,  dreading  the  approach  of  Jaydpida ,  was  distracted  by 
fright. 

460.  Then  after  reflection  King  Jayanta  spoke  thus  to  his  citizens  :  “  0  fools, 
why  are  you  frightened  when  there  is  occasion  for  joy  ?” 
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461-462.  “  It  is  reported  that  King  Jayapida,  relying  on  the  strength  of  his 

arm,  is  for  some  reason  wandering  about  quite  alone  in  foreign  lands,  calling 
[himself]  a  Rajaputra  Kallata  [by  name].  Having  no  son,  I  have  decided  to  give 
to  him  [my  daughter]  Kalyanadevi.” 

463.  “  If  he  who  would  have  to  be  searched  for,  has  arrived,  then  [it  is  as 
if]  one  finds  a  treasure  hidden  in  [one’s  own]  house  when  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  the  ‘  Isle  of  jewels’  with  the  wish  of  gathering  precious  stones.” 

464.  “  The  lord  of  the  universe  must  be  in  this  very  town.  If  anyone  would 
search  him  out  and  report  him  [to  me] ,  I  would  grant  that  person  his  wish.” 

465.  The  citizens,  who  gave  credence  to  the  word  of  their  truth-speaking 
king,  searched  for  that  [disguised  king]  and  reported  that  he  lived  at  the  house  of 
Kamila. 

466.  The  king  went  to  him,  along  with  his  ministers  and  the  ladies  of  his 
seraglio,  beseeched  him  earnestly,  and  then  ordering  a  feast,  conducted  him  to  his 
own  residence. 

467.  Then  he  made  that  [prince]  who  was  bound  [to  enjoy]  prosperity 
( kalydna ),  accept  the  hand  of  Kalyanadevi,  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  royal  fortune 
which  he  had  [previously]  abandoned. 

468.  He  (Jayapida)  showed  there  his  valour  by  defeating,  even  without 
preparation,  the  five  Gauda  chiefs,  and  by  making  his  father-in-law  their  sovereign. 

469.  He  was  joined  by  Devasarman,  the  son  of  Mitrasarman,  who  had 
remained  [behind]  collecting  the  forces  which  were  left  after  the  departure  [of  the 
others],  and  which  were  without  their  leader. 

470.  Then  at  the  request  of  this  [minister]  he  set  out  thence  towards  his 
own  country,  leading  in  front  the  goddess  of  Victory,  [and]  behind  those  two 
beautiful -eyed  ones. 

471.  After  defeating  the  king  of  Kanyakubjam  battle,  that  king  of  surpassing 
valour  carried  off  his  throne,  the  ensign  of  royal  power. 

472.  When  he  (Jayapida),  after  [such]  display  of  mighty  prowess,  entered  his 
own  country,  Jajja,  with  troops  ready  for  battle,  marched  forth  to  fight  [him]. 

473.  For  many  days  Jayapida  fought  with  him  in  fierce  contest  at  the  village 
called  S'uskaletra. 

474.  The  king,  who  had  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  was  followed  in  the 
fight  by  a  large  number  of  villagers  and  men  from  the  forests  who  were  unable  to 
bear  Jajja  *  rule. 

462.  I  have  translated  above  in  accord-  471.  This  throne  is  referred  to  again, 

ance  with  the  reading  of  L  uktva  for  A  ukta.  viii.  81. 

464.  The  correct  reading  samanvitya  for  473.  For  S uqkaletra ,  the  modem  Hukh 

A  sa?ndnve>fya  is  supplied  by  L.  litJr,  see  note  i.  102. 
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[IV.  475. 


Jayapida.  475-476.  S'rldeva,  a  village  Candala,  had  asked  his  mother  for  food,  with  the 

words:  “I  am  off  to  help  the  king,”  and  had  joined  after  assuring  her,  as  she 
laughed,  that  he  would  kill  Jajja.  Arriving  at  the  battle  with  [his]  villagers,  he 
moved  about  in  all  places  asking  the  soldiers  where  Jajja  was. 

477.  They  showed  to  him  from  afar  that  [prince]  who,  pai’  ed  by  thirst,  was 
drinking  water  from  a  golden  jug  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  while  mounted  on  a 
horse. 

478.  Letting  go  his  sling,  he  hit  the  face  of  the  [prince]  with  a  stone,  and 
unfailing  in  his  aim,  shouted:  “There,  I  have  slain  Jajja.” 

479.  Jajja,  with  his  face  fearfully  injured,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  when  he 
rolled  on  the  ground  in  a  dying  condition,  his  followers  left  him  and  fled. 

480.  He,  who  had  always  been  troubled  by  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  [his]  powerful  enemy,  after  three  years  lost  the  kingdom  which  he  had  gained 
by  treachery. 

481.  Fortunes  which  merchants  obtain  by  abstracting  deposits,  or 
courtesans  by  cheating  their  lovers,  or  princes  by  treachery,  are  in  truth 
inconstant. 

482.  When  Jajja  was  slain,  Jayapida,  returning  to  his  royal  dignity,  took 
upon  his  shoulder  the  burden  of  [ruling]  the  land,  and  [gained]  the  hearts  of  the 
virtuous  by  his  righteous  acts. 

483.  In  that  land  where  the  king  met  with  good  fortune  (kaly ana)  after  the 
destruction  of  his  enemy,  Kaly  ana  devi  founded  Kalydnapura. 

484.  The  king  built  Malhdnapura  and  established  the  [shrine  of]  Vipu- 
lake&ava.  Also,  KamalCt  founded  a  town,  called  after  her  own  name  Kamald\_pura\ 


475.  The  expression  Candala  is  here 
evidently  used  for  a  person  belonging  to  the 
inferior  castes  from  which  to  this  day  the 
watchmen  (Ks.  dumb,  Skr.  domba)  and  other 
village  menials  are  taken  in  Kasmir.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  low  social  status,  Dumbs  and 
men  of  related  castes  are  generally  superior 
to  the  ordinary  villagers  in  natural  intel¬ 
lect  and  energy ;  comp.  Lawrence,  Valley, 
p.  311. 

L  shows  verse  475  (Ed.  478)in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  after  474.  In  the  Ed.  I  had  adhered  to  the 
order  of  the  verses  as  given  by  A,,  though  a 
marginal  note  of  A2  already  indicated  the 
transposition  now  effected.  The  agreement 
of  L  with  A,  proves  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  text  in  Ratnakantha's  original  was  that 
now  adopted  in  the  translation. 

483.  Kalydnapura,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  viii.  Tar.,  can  be  identified 
with  certainty  with  the  present  village  of 


Kalampor,  situated  in  the  S'ukru  Pargana, 
74°  54'  long.  33°  48'  lat.,  close  to  the  high 
road  leading  from  S'upiyan  to  S'rinagar.  This 
identification  is  proved  by  viii.  2814,  and 
specially  by  S"riv.  iv.  466.  The  position  of 
Kalyanapura  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  last- 
named  passage  by  the  reference  to  Drabha- 
yruma,  the  modern  Drdbagdm ,  about  two  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Kalampor. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  gloss  Kalama- 
puraih,  which  A.,  has  written  above  Kamala- 
Jthyam  pur  am  in  the  following  verse,  referred 
in  the  original  MS.  to  Kalydnapura ,  and  was 
only  by  a  mistake  of  A.}  copied  in  the  wrong 
place. 

484.  M alhanapura  is  identified  in  a  note  of 
A,  with  the  modern  village  of  Malur  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  74°  47'  long. 
34°  7'  lat.  The  position  of  the  shrine  called 
VipttlakeSava  (thus  also  L)  can  be  traced  as 
little  as  that  of  Kamaldpura. 
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485.  Out  of  polite  attention  he  exalted  Kalydnadevi  even  further  by 
installing  her  in  the  dignity  of  Mahdpratihdrapidti  (office  of  Chief  Chamberlain). 

486.  By  him  learning,  which  had  hidden  itself  far  away,  was  made  to 
appear  [again]  in  this  land  which  was  its  original  home,  just  as  the  Vitastd  by 
Kaiyapa. 

4 87.  When  he  gave  to  a  person  who  openly  said :  “I  am  a  fool  ” . , 

he  made  ail  anxious  for  learning. 

488.  The  king,  by  bringing  from  abroad  [competent]  expositors,  restored  in  his 
own  country  the  [studv  of  the]  Mahabhasya,  which  had  been  interrupted. 

489.  Receiving  instruction  from  a  master  of  grammatical  science,  called 
Kfira,  the  learned  (pandita)  Jaydpida  gained  distinction  with  the  wise. 

490.  That  pure-minded  [king]  did  not  allow  any  king  to  compete  with 
himself,  but  was  proud  of  being  able  himself  to  compete  with  the  learned. 

491.  So  much  [greater]  was  his  fame  from  the  title  of  scholar  than  from  that 
of  king,  that  notwithstanding  his  various  faults  it  has  not  faded  like  other  [things] 
subject  to  time. 

492.  As  the  king  was  attached  to  the  learned,  the  princes  who  came  to  serve 
him  and  desired  to  reach  his  presence,  frequented  the  houses  of  the  scholars. 

493.  The  king  searched  for  and  collected  all  scholars  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  the  lands  of  other  kings  there  was  a  dearth  of  learned  men. 

494.  He  attached  to  himself,  and  elevated  or.  account  of  his  learning,  7  hakh'ya, 


485.  The  translation  of  this  verse  is 
doubtful.  In  order  to  gain  an  acceptable 
sense,  I  have  followed  above  the  readings  of 
A,  °devim  and  ° dcdhikonnatdm,  though  L  sup- 

?orts  those  of  A,  as  adopted  in  the  text. 

he  gerund  pratipadya  has  been  taken  in  a 
causative  sense  ;  comp,  note  on  udetya ,  ii.  60. 

L  gives  the  name  of  the  office  in  the  form 
shown  above,  which  agrees  with  the  one  found 
iv.  142. 

486.  A  legend  told  in  the  Nllamata ,  256 
sqq.,  relates  how  the  Vitasta,  after  having  been 
brought  originally  to  Kasmir  by  S  iva  (sea 
above  iv.  301),  disappeared  again  several 
times  on  meeting  sinners  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions.  Kasyapa’s  prayer  induced  the  divine 
stream  each  time  to  return  to  Kasmir  and  to 
flow  forth  from  a  fresh  source.  The  story  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  T'itastdmdh. 

487.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  obscure, 
and  the  text  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  Pada  probably  corrupt.  For  sarvajndndn 
dada°,  which  does  not  allow  of  a  suitable 
construction,  L  reads  the  still  less  intelligible 
ndmahadbahada0 .  I  have  left  the  doubtful 
words  untranslated. 

488.  Cocip.  with  the  reference  here  made 


to  the  study  of  Patafijali’s  Mahabhasya,  note 
i.  176. 

489.  Kxira,  JayiVpida’s  teacher  in  gram¬ 
mar,  is  identified  by  the  tradition  of  the  Ka«- 
niirian  Pandits  with  Kpram-dviin,  son  of 
Isvarasvdviin,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
commentary  on  the  Amarakosa  and  several 
smaller  grammatical  treatises  still  extant. 
Compare  Prof.  Buhler’s  Report,  p.  73 ;  Prof. 
M.  Muller,  India,  p.  334,  and  Aufrecht,  Cat. 
Cataloy.,  p.  134.  The  gloss  of  A.  on  our  passage 
shows  that  this  tradition,  which  confirms  a 
suggestion  made  already  by  Wilson,  Essay. 
p.  65,  is  old.  In  the  Vamsastuti  which 
Rajdnaka  Ananda  appended  to  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Nai§adhacarita  (composed  ,\.r>. 
1654),  the  grammarian  Kprasriimi/i  is  claimed 
as  one  of  the  great  scholars  produced  by  the 
Rajdnaka  family  of  Kasmir,  along  with 
Kaiyya^a,  Uvata  and  Mammata  (see  Poona 
MS.,  Coll.  1875-76,  No.  143,  fol.  673). 

494.  The  term  bhaktasdld  seems  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  place  where  food  ( bhakta )  is  regularly 
distributed  in  charity.  Compare  the  expression 
dharmabhakta  used  i.  347  by  the  glossator  in 
explanation  of  the  term  akfayini,  w  hich  has  to 
bo  understood  in  the  same  sense  ;  also  iv.  243. 


JayapIda. 


Jayapida’a  literary 
patronage. 


JAYAPIDA. 
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who  had  been  superintendent  in  the  charity  foundation  ( bhaktaSdla )  of  the 
minister  S'ukradanta. 

495.  The  learned  Bha((a  Udbhata  was  this  king’s  Sabhapati  (chief  Pandit), 
and  received  a  daily  allowance  of  one  lakh  Dmnaras. 

496.  He  took  the  Kavi  Bamodaragupta ,  the  author  of  the  [pot.n]  Kuttinl- 
mata,  as  his  chief  councillor,  as  Bali  [had  taken]  Kavi. 

497.  Manoratha,  S' unlchadanta,  Cataha,  and  Samdhimat  were  his  poets,  and 
Viimana  and  others  his  ministers. 

498.  When  he  saw  in  his  dream  the  sun  rise  in  the  west,  he  thought  that 
[some]  exalted  teacher  of  the  law  had  luckily  entered  his  land. 

499.  This  king,  who  was  full  of  intelligence,  and  possessed  a  clever  judgment 
[based]  on  experience,  knew  the  different  tastes  of  [all]  things  which  can  be 
enjoyed. 

500.  Those  kings  who  have  no  eyes  for  things  of  great  charm,  and  cannot 
judge  what  is  sweet,  what  can  they  know  but  eating,  just  as  blind  oxen  ? 

501.  What  the  embrace  of  the  wife  who  is  eager  to  follow  [her  husband]  unto 
death,  is  to  the  [dead  man]  raised  on  the  funeral  pyre  ;  what  the  drink  [prepared] 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is  to  him  who  has  lost  all  consciousness  in  a 
complete  swoon ;  and  what  the  fragrance  of  a  multitude  of  garlands  is  to  him 
whose  life  has  passed  away, — that  is  the  natural  beauty  and  greatness  of  things 
to  the  fool. 


495.  The  gloss  of  A2  rightly  designates 
Shaft  a  Udbhafa  as  an  alamkdrika  or  writer  on 
poetics.  His  Alamkdrasastra,  a  short  treatise, 
has  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Buhler ;  see 
Report,  p.  65. 

Regarding  the  term  dinndra  (dinara),  and 
the  currency  designated  by  it  in  Kasmir,  see 
Note  H. 

496.  Ddmodara(jupta' s  K&vya  (‘  Reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  procuress’),  referred  to  in  the 
text,  has  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Peterson 
in  the  Cambay  Temple  library.  It  has  been 
printed  in  the  Kavyamdld,  iii.  pp.  32  sqq. ; 
comp.  Prof.  Pet ERSOn’s  Report  on  the  Search 
for  Sanskrit  MSS.,  1883-84,  pp.  23  sqq. 

Bamodaragupta  is  quoted  in  several  antho¬ 
logies;  see  Aufrecht,  Cat.  Catalog.,  p.  251. 

Bali  is  the  Uaitya  whom  Visnu  established 
as  ruler  in  the  under-world.  Kavi,  i.e.  the 
planet  S'ukra,  figures  as  Bali’s  minister. 

497.  Verses  of  Manoratha  are  quoted  in 
Vallabhadeva's  Subhdqitavali ;  see  p.  85  in  the 
edition.  The  names  of  S ahkhadanta,  Cafaka 
and  Samdhimat  do  not  appear  to  be  known 
otherwise 

Vdmana,  the  minister  of  Jay&puja,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  V fimana  whom 


we  know  as  one  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Kdsi- 
kavrtti,  the  famous  commentary  on  Papini’s 
grammar.  Comp.  Bortlingk’s  Panini  (1st 
Edition,  p.  liv.)  and  Report,  p.  72,  where  Prof. 
Biihler  refers  to  a  Kasmirian  tradition  to  the 
same  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also 
been  suggested  (first  by  Wilson,  Essay,  p.  65), 
that  the  Vimana  of  our  passage  was  the  author 
of  the  Kuvydlarhkdravrtti,  a  work  containing  a 
set  of  poetical  Sutras  and  a  gloss  upon  them ; 
comp.  Report ,  p.  65.  The  questions  involved 
by  these  identifications  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  Prof.  M.  Muller,  India,  pp.  239 
sqq.  His  discovery  of  a  reference  to  the 
Kdsikavrtti  in  the  work  of  I-tsing,  whose  latest 
date  is  a.d.  690,  makes  it  difficult  to  attribute 
any  longer  a  share  in  the  authorship  of  that 
commentary  to  a  contemporary  of  Jay  dpi  4a  ; 
comp.,  however,  Prof.  Bhandarkar’s  Report 
on  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  MSS.,  1883-84,  p.  68. 

498.  L  has  actually  the  correct  reading, 
dharmottar  deary  am,  which  A,  gives  as  ‘  taken 
from  another  MS.’ 

499.  L  correctly  °vivektrtvo  for  A  °vivak- 
tftvo. 

500.  Read  with  L  svddvavivekibhih  for  A 
svdduvi0. 


IV.  511] 
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502.  His  one  form  being  reflected  in  council  and  valour,  as  [if  it  were]  in  two 
mirrors,  was  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

503.  Once  he  directed  an  envoy  who  stood  before  him,  to  bring  five  Raksasas 
from  the  king  of  Lanka,  [and  the  former]  accepted  the  impracticable  order. 

504.  This  envoy,  then,  on  his  way  fell  from  the  ship  into  the  sea,  was 
devoured  by  a  great  fish,  freed  himself  by  destroying  that  fish,  and  reached  the 
shore. 

505.  Vibhlsana,  the  friend  of  mortals,  through  his  attachment  to  Lama,  sent 
that  envoy  who  brought  him  the  king’s  written  order,  back  to  his  own  land, 
together  with  the  Raksasas,  which  he  had  granted. 

506.  The  king  richly  rewarded  his  ambassador  with  money,  filled  a  deep  lake 
with  the  help  of  the  Raksasas,  and  built  the  castle  ( kotta )  of  Jayapura,  which 
equalled  heaven  [in  beauty]. 

507.  That  pious  [king]  set  up  three  Buddha  images  and  a  large  Vihara,  and 
built  in  the  town  a  [shrine  of]  Jayadevt. 

508.  In  his  town  [of  Jayapura]  Kesava,  showing  his  quadruple  form  as  well 
reclining  on  the  [serpent]  S'esa,  has  truly  taken  up  his  abode,  abandoning  his 
residence  in  Visnu’s  world. 

509.  Some  relate  that  after  having  had  some  other  works  executed  by  the 
Raksasas,  he  had  the  water  [of  the  lake]  covered  up  by  [ordinary]  workmen. 

510.  For  having  been  told  in  a  dream  by  the  foe  of  Karhsa  (Visnu)  :  “  Make 
me  in  the  water  a  Dvdravati he  had  such  a  work  executed. 

511.  Thus  it  is  that  all  the  people  speak  to  this  day  even  of  the  ‘  Outer  Castle  ’ 
(bahya  kotta),  [which  is]  the  famous  residence  of  Dvdravati,  and  of  the  ‘  Inner 
Castle  ’  ( abhyantara i  kotta),  which  is  Jayapura. 


500-511.  Javapura-Dvaravat!.  —  The 
description  giv»n  here  of  the  twin  towns 
Jayapura  and  Dvdravati,  which  Jayapida 
founded,  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Prof. 
Buhler,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  m  1875, 
succeeded  in  tracing  their  site  and  remains 
near  the  village  of  And" rkbih,  situated  on  the 
Sambal  lake,  74°  42'  long.  34°  13'  lat.  Refer¬ 
ring  for  all  details  as  regards  the  topography 
and  ruins  of  the  place  to  the  exhaustive  and 
accurate  account  given  by  Prof.  Bchler, 
Report,  p.  13  sqq.,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  here  the  following  points  directly  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  identification. 

And“rkoth  is  the  name  given  to  a  village 


which  lies  partly  on  an  island  rising  from  the 
Sambal  lake,  and  partly  on  the  low-lying  strip 
of  land  separating  that  lake  from  the  Vitasta. 
On  the  island  referred  to  are  the  ruins  of 
numerous  temples,  which  the  tradition  of  the 
villagers  distinctly  attribute  to  a  king  1  Jay d- 
pid .’  This  tradition,  which  I  verified  on  the 
spot  at  several  occasions,  fully  agrees  with 
the  one  current  among  the  Pandits  of  S'rina- 
gar,  who  all  look  upon  And-rkoth  as  the  site 
of  Jayapija’s  capital.  We  can  attach  all  the 
more  importance  to  this  tradition  as  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  old  gloss  of  A5,  iv.  511, 
which  explains  abhyantara  kotta  by  ‘  Andarkof.’ 
Its  survival  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 


508.  The  Vai§pavas  worship  Vispu  in  e.g.  Vi?nu  Pur.  v.  p  16;  Mdrkdnjeya  Pur.  iv. 
four  forms  ( caturatman ) — as  Samkarqaya,  43  sqq.,  and  also  below  v.  25. 

Aniruddha,  Vdsudeva,  Pradyumna ;  comp. 


Jayapida. 


Foundation  of 
Jayapura. 
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Java hIp.a  512.  Jayadattc,  a  minister  of  the  lord  of  the  earth,  who  held  the  five  [offices 

designated]  by  the  word  ‘Great’  ( paTteamahaSabda ),  built  a  Matha  at  this  castle  of 
Jayapura. 

513.  Jen ,  the  pious  son-in-law  of  Pramoda,  lord  of  Mathura ,  who  was  the 
king’s  chamberlain,  had  a  [shrine  of]  S'iva  Acehara  constructed. 

514.  After  completing  his  preparations,  he  set  out  once  more  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  while  his  forces,  with  their  large  elephants,  seemed  to  prolong  the 
hill-range  of  the  sea  coast. 

515.  The  army  which  followed  him,  shone  yet  in  unbroken  [line]  on  the 


the  fact  that  the  place  was  still  known  in 
the  time  of  S'rivara,  i.e.  towards  the  close  of 
the  loth  century,  hy  the  name  of  Jay  dpi  da- 
pura  or  Jayapura  (see  S'riv.  i.  246,  250,  257 ; 
iv.  540,  545). 

Verse  511  records  that  Dvaravati ,  which 
was  built  in  the  water  and  called  after  Krspa’s 
town,  was  popularly  known  in  K.’s  time  as 
bahya  kotfa,  the  ‘  Outer  Castle,’  and  Jayapvra 
as  abhyantara  koffa,  the  ‘  Inner  Castle.’  The 
latter  name  is  undoubtedly  preserved  in  the 
modem  Andarko(h,  which  in  Ks.  has  the  same 
meaning.  The  term  Bahyakofta  Prof.  Biihler 
thought  to  have  recognized  in  the  name 
‘  Bahirkut,'  which  according  to  the  information 
obtained  for  him  by  his  Kasmirian  assistant 
(see  Report,  p.  15)  was  applied  to  the  village 
situated  on  the  above-mentioned  island. 

Careful  inquiries  made  by  me  on  several 
occasions,  both  at  the  village  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  shown  that  this  supposed  name 
‘  Bahirkut  ’  is  wholly  unknown,  ana  that  both 
portions  of  the  village  are  called  And"rkoth,  as 
indeed  Prof.  Bidder  himself  had  been  rightly 
told  by  his  boatmen.  The  name  ‘  Bahirkut’ 
is  thus,  in  all  probability,  due  only  to  some 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  ot  Prof. 
Bidder's  informant.  As  a  Kasmivi  village 
name  it  would  have  been  all  the  more  curious, 
as  Ks.  does  not  know  the  word  bahir,  but  uses 
neb"r  as  the  contrast  to  and"r. 

With  Bahirkut  we  must  abandon  also 
Prof.  Bidder's  proposal  of  placing  Dvaravati 
on  tlie  island  and  Jayapura  on  the  opposite 
lake-shore.  All  the  buildings  which  K. 
specially  mentions,  iv.  507,  508, 512  sq.,  such 
as  the  Vihara,  the  temples  dedicated  to 
Jayddevi,  Brahman  and  Kesava,  the  Matha  of 
Jayadatta,  are  distinctly  placed  at  Jayapura. 
Ruins  corresponding  to  such  structures  can 
be  traced  in  far  greater  number  on  the  island 
plateau  of  And’rkoth  than  on  the  opposito 
shore,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that 
the  former  was  the  site  of  Jayapura.  The 
largest  ruin  situated  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 


plateau  has  already  by  Prof.  Biihler  been 
rightly  recognized  as  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Vi?nu,  on  the  evidence  of  a  large  sculptured 
block  bearing  representations  of  that  deity. 
This  ruin  may  now  be  assumed  to  correspond 
to  the  temple  of  Kesava  referred  to  by  K.  in 
iv.  508. 

The  epithet  kotta,  which  K.  gives  to  Jaya¬ 
pura,  iv.  506,  512,  and  again  in  vii.  1625,  and 
which  is  reflected  also  in  S'rivara’s  expression 
durga  (S'riv.  iv.  640,  545),  receives  its  proper 
significance  if  we  take  into  account  the  strong 
position  occupied  by  the  plateau  of  And°rkdth, 
surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  water. 
Jayapura  served  also  in  later  times  as  a  royal 
residence  ( Jonar .  300,  357),  but  its  buildings 
were  already  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Zain-ul- 
‘abidin  ( Sriv .  i.  250). 

Of  Dvaravati  no  further  mention  is  found 
either  in  the  Rajat.  or  in  the  later  Chronicles. 
We  may  conclude  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  place  had  lost  its  importance  already  at 
an  early  date.  This  again  accounts  for  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  ruins  extant 
at  the  probable  site  of  Dvaravati.  The  latter 
is  indicated  by  a  few  detachecMiamlets,  all 
belonging  to  And’rkoth,  which  stretch  in  a 
semicircle  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  the 
N.  of  the  And"rko(.h  island.  During  a  short 
visit  paid  to  the  site  in  May,  1896, 1  could 
trace  remains  evidently  taken  from  ancient 
structures  in  the  ruined  Ziarat  of  Saiyid 
Habibulla,  and  in  the  foundations  of  an  old 
building  known  as  the  Qizi  Ham&m.  From 
the  central  hamlet  at  which  the  latter  is 
situated,  a  causeway  (suth),  about  400  yards 
long,  leads  across  the  ‘  Sar  ’  to  the  island  of 
And -rkoth.  It  is  built  entirely  of  old  stone- 
material.  The  tradition  of  the  villagers 
attributes  the  ruins  here  named,  like  those  on 
the  island  itself,  uniformly  to  King  ‘  Jay&pid.’ 

512.  For  pancamahdsahda,  see  note  i.  140. 

515.  King  Bhagiratha  made  the  Gang& 
descend  from  heaven  to  the  Himalaya,  and 
hence  led  her  to  the  ocean. 
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Himalaya,  even  when  it  had  reached  the  eastern  ocean,  just  as  the  Ganga  JatapIpa. 
[following]  Bhaglratha. 

516.  Mummuni  and  other  chiefs  roamed  with  fierce  Candalas  outside  his 
army,  and  formed  his  guard  at  night. 

517.  Proclaiming  Vinayaditya  as  his  other  name,  the  king  beautified  the 
eastern  region  by  [a  town  called]  Vinayadityapura. 

518.  The  fortunes  even  of  great  kings  are  exposed  to  danger,  when  from  the 
excessive  self-confidence  due  to  glory  they  resolve  upon  inconsiderate  acts. 

519.  Thus,  disguised  as  an  ascetic,  together  with  other  ascetics,  he  entered  Expeimon  against 

.  .  °  Uh  7  mamma. 

noiselessly  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  eastern  region  called  Bhlmasena. 

520.  A  brother  of  Jajja,  Siddha  by  name,  who  had  long  resided  there, 
recognized  him  as  he  was  looking  for  the  weak  points  [of  the  fortress],  and  going  to 
the  king,  denounced  him. 

521.  Thereupon  King  Bhlmasena  suddenly  threw  that  prince  (Jayapida)  into 
fetters,  just  as  the  serpent  Nalmsa  [caught]  Bhima,  of  formidable  strength. 

522.  Fate,  which  hates  heroic  characters,  raised  its  head,  I  know,  when  this 
valiant  [prince],  the  foremost  of  heroes,  was  thus  bound  in  fetters. 

523.  But  Jayapida,  undismayed  even  in  this  most  severe  adversity,  and 
looking  forward  yet  for  a  rise  of  his  fortune,  considered  various  stratagems. 

524.  In  the  meantime  there  arose  in  the  country  of  King  [Bhlmasena]  a 
plague  caused  by  the  Z#ftf-disease,  which  much  distressed  his  citizens. 

525.  This  disease  is,  owing  to  a  defect  of  [that]  country,  contagious  and  fatal. 

Hence,  whoever  is  attacked  by  luta  is  abandoned. 

526.  On  hearing  this,  Jayapida  fixed  his  mind  on  the  means  [of  escape  thus] 
offered,  and  had  secretly  the  required  articles  brought  by  his  servant. 

527.  By  eating  those  [articles]  which  produce  excessive  bile,  he  excited  his 
bile  and  brought  on  a  fever,  and  then  putting  on  his  body  the  juice  of  the  Yajravrksa 
(Cactus  Opuntia),  he  produced  boils. 

528.  When  his  opponent  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  jailors  that  he  was 
attacked  by  luta,  he  thought  that  he  would  certainly  die,  and  had  him  removed 
from  the  country. 

529.  When  he  had  thus  by  the  power  of  his  own  mind  escaped  from  the  ocean 
of  calamities,  he  took  the  enemy’s  fortress,  which  reached  up  to  the  sky,  and  [with 
it  the  enemy's]  glory. 

530.  That  tree  of  learning  which  is  ever  laughed  at  by  fools,  does,  indeed, 

610.  For  Mummuni,  see  note  iii.  332.  621.  For  the  story  how  Bhima,  one  of  the 

617.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  note  iv.  P&pdavas,  fell  into  the  power  of  Nahu^a,  see 
402,  that  all  known  coins  of  Jayapida  bear  the  Mahdbh.  m.  clxxviii.  1  sqq. 
name  Vinayaditya. 
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JayapIda. 


Expedition  against 
Nepal. 


not  show  roots,  blossoms,  and  the  like,  but  bears  its  fruit  at  the  time  of  distress 
by  removing  a  man’s  misfortune  at  one  stroke. 

531.  King  Aramudi,  who  ruled  Nepal ,  and  who  was  possessed  of  wisdom  and 
prowess,  wished  to  prevail  over  him  by  cunning. 

532.  When  that  [king,  i.e.  Jayapida,]  had  entered  his  land,  he  did  not  pay 
homage,  but  retired  with  his  army  to  a  great  distance. 

533.  While  he  (Jayapida),  eager  for  conquest,  thus  pursued  him,  he  defeated 
one  ruler  after  the  other  without  having  to  undertake  special  expeditions. 

534.  He  followed  the  enemy,  who  sometimes  kept  in  hiding  and  sometimes 
showed  himself,  in  pursuit  from  land  to  land,  as  the  eagle  [pursues]  the  dove  in  the 
thicket. 

535.  When  that  [enemy]  had  no  place  left  to  fly  to,  the  conqueror  of  the 

world  marched  his  armv  to  the  bank  of  a  stream  where  it  neared  the  ocean. 

%> 

536.  After  two  or  three  days  he  started,  and  led  his  troops  towards  the 
eastern  ocean,  their  flags  fluttering  touched  by  the  breeze  of  the  sea-coast. 

537.  Then  on  the  [opposite]  river  bank,  which  was  on  the  king’s  right,  there 
was  [seen]  Aramudi  in  position,  displaying  his  army  together  with  his  royal  parasol. 

538.  When  Jayapida  saw  that  [king’s]  mighty  force,  he  flamed  up,  just  as  the 
fire  when  fed  with  liquefied  butter. 

539.  As  he  saw  before  him  the  water  of  the  river  only  knee-deep,  and  [hence] 
offering  no  obstacle,  he  stepped  into  it  to  cross,  angry  as  he  was,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  country  in  which  he  had  not  been  before. 

540.  When  the  king  reached  mid[-stream],  the  river,  which  was  near  the  sea, 
was  filled  by  the  tide  rising  at  an  unexpected  hour,  and  became  unfordable. 

541.  Then  the  king’s  army,  with  its  mass  of  men,  elephants,  and  horses,  was 
washed  away  by  the  swollen  river,  and  destroyed  in  a  moment. 

542.  The  king,  whose  ornaments  and  clothes  were  torn  off  by  the  breaking 
waves,  was  carried  far  away  by  the  flood,  while  cutting  through  the  billows  with 
his  arms. 

543.  The  pitiable  cries  of  one  army,  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  other,  and 
the  din  of  the  river’s  waves,  spread  uproar  in  all  directions. 

544.  And  the  quick  [foe]  from  the  other  bank  dragged  out  and  captured 
Jayapida  by  means  of  [men]  who  stood  ready  with  [inflated]  skins,  and  [thereupon] 
celebrated  a  feast. 

545.  The  practice  of  fate  and  the  cloud  is  not  directed  towards  giving  favours. 
The  former  displays  something  pleasant,  and  prepares  for  man  at  the  same  moment 


531.  The  name  Aramudi  does  not  occur  in  by  Prinsep,  Ind.  Antiquities ,  ii.  pp.  268  sqq. ; 
the  traditional  lists  of  Nepal  Rajas  as  given  Wright,  Hist,  of  Nepal,  p.  312  sqq. 
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dire  distress  ;  and  the  latter,  after  promising  relief  from  the  painful  heat  of  a  long  JayapIda. 
summer  day,  brings  about  the  destruction  of  the  tree  by  lightning. 

546.  He  (Aramudi)  placed  Jaydpida  in  the  hands  of  trusted  jailors,  in  a  castle  Jayapfda  imprisoned, 
which  was  [built]  of  stone  on  the  bank  of  the  Kalagandikd,  and  very  high. 

547.  The  KaSmirian  king,  thus  once  more  submerged  in  misfortune,  felt 
confused  in  his  helpless  state,  and  was  inwardly  consumed  by  grief. 

548.  The  prudent  king  kept  him  so  [close],  that  even  the  moon  among  the 
artful  ( kaldvut )  and  the  sun  among  the  glorious  could  not  see  him. 

549.  When  he  came  forth  a  little  [from  his  place  of  confinement]  and  attached 
his  eyes  to  the  window,  he  saw  the  river  close  by,  and  thought  of  means  [of 
escape]. 

550.  Scholars  are  even  to  this  day  moved  to  sadness  when  remembering 
the  verses  which  the  king  composed  there,  and  in  which  he  described  his 
condition. 

551.  While  he  was  [kept]  in  this  state,  the  self-respecting  Deva&arman,  alone 
among  the  ministers,  remembered  the  honours  [received]  from  the  king,  and  felt 
grieved  day  and  night. 

552.  Anxious  to  help  his  master  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  person,  he  enticed 
Aramudi  through  messengers,  who  used  soft  words. 

553.  His  messengers  told  that  [king]  that  he  (Devasarman)  would  deliver  to 
him  the  rule  over  the  country  of  Kakmir ,  along  with  Jaydpida' s  treasures. 

554.  When  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at,  on  the  arrival  of  the  envoys 
sent  in  return  [by  Aramudi],  the  minister,  accompanied  by  an  army,  proceeded  to  the 
land  of  Nepal. 

555.  After  placing  the  army  on  the  near  side  of  the  Kalagandikd  river,  he 
went  with  a  small  following  to  the  opposite  bank. 

556.  After  he  had  been  conducted  to  the  assembly-hall  by  the  feudatory 
princes  who  went  to  receive  him,  and  had  made  his  obeisance,  Aramudi  greeted  him, 
and  made  him  take  his  seat. 

557.  He  quickly  took  his  leave  from  the  king  on  [the  ground  of]  being  tired 
from  the  journey,  and  after  [receiving]  the  complimentary  presents  despatched  by 
him,  spent  that  day  at  his  residence. 


646.  By  the  Kalagandikd.  is  evidently 
meant  the  river  Gandaki  which  drains  the 
western  part  of  Nepal,  and  is  said  to  bear  in 
its  upper  course  also  the  name  Kali;  see 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  p.  76. 

648.  In  the  word  kalavat  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  moon’s  crescent  ( kala ).  The 
sense  intended  is  that  neither  craft  nor  force 
could  penetrate  the  king’s  prison. 


649.  Aloka  must  be  taken  with  the  gloss 
as  the  designation  of  a  small  window,  (called 
vatayana  in  iv.  668)— a  meaning  not  recorded 
in  the  dictionaries. 

660.  The  Subhafitavali  of  the  Ka^mirian 
Vallabhadeva  contains  a  verse  (661)  attributed 
to  a  Jayapuja.  It  is  probable  that  King  J.  is 
intended  bv  this  attribution ;  see  Prof. 
Peterson  and  Durg&pras&da’s  edition,  p.  40. 
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558.  On  the  following  day  he  and  King  Aramndi  mutually  took  an  oath  by 
sacred  libation  (pitaleoSa),  and  in  privacy  settled  the  affair. 

559.  The  minister  then  said  to  the  king :  “  The  treasure  acquired  by 
Jayapida  is  with  the  army,  and  its  [place]  known  [only]  to  his  trusted  servants  or 
to  himself.’’ 

560.  “  Under  the  pretence  that  his  liberation  will  be  effected  by  payment,  I 
will,  therefore,  ask  him  where  the  treasure  is  deposited.” 

561.  “For  this  reason  I  have  not  brought  [here]  the  army  in  a  body, 
because  those  who  keep  the  deposited  [treasure],  could  not  be  caught  while  in  its 
midst.” 

562.  “  If  we  call  them  one  by  one  away  from  it  and  imprison  them, 
the  [remaining]  soldiers,  not  knowing  our  intent,  will  not  be  excited,  and  will 
be  ready  to  tell.” 

563.  When  the  clever  [minister]  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  duped 
[Aramudi],  he  went  to  the  imprisoned  King  Jayapida. 

564.  Full  of  resolution,  he  hid  the  pain  which  the  king’s  sight  caused  nim, 
and  after  removing  all  people  from  the  place,  asked  him  quickly : 

565.  “  Have  you  not  yet  lost  your  natural  energy  ?  For  it  is  required  for  the 
success  of  bold  plans,  just  as  a  wall  for  paintings.” 

566.  He  answered  him :  “  0  minister,  unarmed  as  I  stand  here,  what 
wonderful  exploit  could  I  perform,  even  if  I  had  preserved  energy  ?  ” 

567.  The  minister  spoke  to  him  :  “  If  your  strength  has  not  departed,  you 
shall  see  that  the  ocean  of  your  misfortune  is  crossed  at  this  very  moment.” 

568.  “  Are  you  able  to  reach  the  [opposite]  shore  after  dropping  yourself  into 
the  water  of  the  river  from  this  window?  For  there  is  your  own  army.” 

569.  The  king  replied  to  him  :  “  If  one  dropped  oneself  from  this  [window], 
one  could  not  rise  from  the  water  without  an  [inflated]  skin,  and  a  skin  must  burst 
here  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  fall.” 

570.  “Therefore,  there  is  no  means  [of  escape  trom]  here.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I 
care  to  abandon  life  while  disgraced  and  before  having  destroyed  the  enemy.” 

571.  Then,  after  reflection,  the  minister  addressed  him  :  “  0  king,  may  you 
under  some  pretence  tarry  outside  for  two  Nalikas.” 

572.  “  Then  return  alone,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have  prepared  a  device 
for  crossing  the  water.  This  you  should  then  use  without  hesitation.” 

573.  Hearing  these  words,  he  went  outside,  proceeded  to  the  privy,  and  by 
tarrying  there  managed  to  pass  outside  the  time  indicated  by  that  [minister]. 

668.  For  an  explanation  of  the  term  671.  A  ndlika  corresponds  to  twenty-four 
pitako&x,  see  note  v.  826.  minutes. 
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574.  Returning  thereupon  alone,  he  saw  him  lying  on  the  ground,  and  dead, 
^strangled]  by  a  strip  of  his  garment,  which  he  had  tied  round  his  neck. 

575-577.  And  on  the  strip  of  cloth  tied  round  the  neck,  he  saw  and  read  the 
following  direction  written  [by  the  minister]  with  blood  from  his  own  body,  which 
he  had  torn  with  his  nails  :  “I,  having  died  just  now,  with  my  body  still  full  of 
breath  [serve  you]  as  an  indestructible  skin.  Mount  me  and  cross  the  stream  ! 
As  a  hold  for  your  thighs  when  mounted,  I  have  bound  the  cloth  of  my  head-dress 
round  my  loins.  Put  [your  legs]  into  this  and  quickly  drop  into  the  water.” 

578.  The  king  first  fell  into  the  emotions  of  astonishment  and  affection,  then 
[threw  himself]  into  the  current  of  the  stream,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

579.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  his  army,  he  at  once  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Nepal,  and  destroyed  it  completely,  together  with  its  ruler. 

580.  While  his  jailors  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  escaped  from 
prison,  he  had  turned  that  kingdom  into  [a  thing  of  the  past],  which  survives 
only  in  stories. 

581.  When  the  king  had  freed  himself  from  his  prison,  there  took  place  a 
battle-feast,  at  which  the  dancers  were  headless  corpses,  the  garlands  those 
bestowed  [on  the  dead  heroes]  by  the  celestial  maids,  and  the  music  that  of  the 
kettle-drums. 

582.  0  wonder  !  When  in  summer  time  other  hills  abound  in  forest-fires, 
and  must  be  avoided,  just  then  rises  Mount  Himalaya  moistened  by  the  melting 
masses  of  snow  and  [therefore]  particularly  fit  to  be  resorted  to. 

583.  At  the  very  time  when  Jajja  and  others  were  born,  who  betrayed  their 
master,  then,  0  wonder,  [was  born]  that  wise  minister  Devasarman. 

584.  For  the  son  (Devasarman)  did  not  differ  from  his  father  Mitrasarman , 
as  the  dark  S' anaUrara  (Saturn)  [differs]  from  [his  father,]  the  shining  sun. 

585.  When  that  minister,  who  was  like  a  protecting  amulet,  had  died,  the 
king  thought  that  he  had  lost  the  royal  power,  though  he  had  [just]  received  it. 

586.  When  that  conquest  of  the  world  was  ended,  the  blemish  on  his  honour 
passed  from  the  king’s  mind,  but  not  the  service  [done]  by  his  minister. 

587.  Wonderful  it  is  that  after  he  had  conquered  a  large  territory  in  the 
‘  Land  of  the  Amazons’  ( Strirajya ),  the  [other]  kings  esteemed  [still  more]  highly 
his  victory  over  the  group  of  his  senses  ( indriyagrama ). 

588.  And  he  established  the  office  called  Dharmadhikarana  (‘  administration 
of  justice’),  fixing  [there]  the  regal  cloth  of  Kama  (?  karnalsripata)  which  he  had 
carried  away  from  the  conquered  Strirajya. 


Jayapida. 


Jayapida’ 8  escape. 


684.  Read  with  L  nabhud  visadrsah,  for  A  688.  The  meaning  of  karnasripata  .» 
ndbhuddhi  sadrsah.  quite  uncertain ;  pafa  (for  pa((a)  may  also 
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589.  He  also  created  another  office  called  Calaganja  (‘moving  treasury’),  to 
serve  on  expeditions  when  his  own  treasury  ( qafija )  was  far  away. 

590.  What  more  [need  I  relate]  ?  While  the  goddess  of  victory  rested  in  the 
embrace  of  his  arms,  the  four  oceans  served  [her]  as  jewel-studded  mirrors  for  play. 

591.  After  having  again  returned  to  Kasmir,  the  king,  surrounded  by  the 
[tributary]  princes,  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  glory  earned  by  his  conquests. 

592.  Once  the  king,  who  had  acquired  might  by  the  conquest  of  all  regions, 
was  addressed  in  his  drqam  by  a  person  who  bore  a  divine  appearance,  and  had  his 
hands  folded  [in  supplication]  : 

593.  “  I  am,  0  king,  the  Naga-prince  called  Mahapadma,  residing  peacefully 
in  your  dominion,  along  with  my  relations.  I  apply  to  you  for  protection.” 

594.  “A  Dravidian  sorcerer  wishes  to  lead  me  away  from  here,  in  order  to 
sell  me  for  money  in  an  arid  tract  requiring  water.” 

595.  “  If  you  protect  me  from  him  I  shall  show  you  in  your  own  land  a 
mountain  which  contains  gold  ore,  [in  return]  for  your  great  favour.” 

596.  Having  learned  this  in  his  dream,  the  king  sent  out  spies  in  all 
directions,  and  when  that  [sorcerer]  had  been  found  somewhere  and  brought  up,  he 
asked  him  about  his  intentions. 

597.  When  after  a  promise  of  safety  that  [sorcerer]  had  in  due  form  related 
all  that  the  Naga  had  told,  he  was  questioned  once  more  by  the  king  himself,  who 
felt  astonished : 

59s.  “  How  can  you  drag  out  that  very  powerful  Naga  from  the  depth  of  the 

lake,  which  extends  over  many  Yojanas?” 

599.  He  replied  to  him  :  “  Incomprehensible  are  the  powers  of  magic.  If  you 
wish  to  see  them,  come,  and  you  will  quickly  see  a  wonder.” 


designate  a  plate  bearing  a  picture  or  edict. 
Kama,  the  king  of  Aiiga,  one  of  the  Kauravas, 
might  be  alluded  to.  But  I  am  unable  to 
trace  any  story  regarding  him  which  could  be 
connected  with  our  passage. 

593.  The  Naga  Mahapadma  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Vulur,  the  largest  of  the  Kasmir 
lakes,  which  has  Received  from  it  its  ancient 
name  Mahdpadmasaras.  The  Nitamata,  928 
sqq.,  tells  at  great  length  the  story  how  Nila, 
the  king  of  the  Nagas,  granted  to  Mahapadma 
and  his  relatives  a  residence  at  the  site  which 
was  first  occupied  by  King  Visvagasva’s  town, 
Candrapura,  and  after  the  submersion  of  the 
latter  converted  into  a  lake.  Compare  the 
abstract  given  in  Report,  p.  10.  Other  legends 
about  the  lake  are  related  by  Jonaraja,  909- 
944,  in  connection  with  the  artificial  Lank& 
island  constructed  in  it  by  Zain-ul-‘abidin. 

From  Rajat.  v.  114,  and  the  passages  dis¬ 


cussed  in  the  note  thereon,  it  appears  that 
the  Mahapadma  Naga  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
lake  was  identified  with  the  Kaliya  Naga  sub¬ 
dued  by  Kp?na.  The  lake  itself  is  referred 
to  as  Mahdpadmasaras  in  v.  68,  103  sqq., 
118;  viii.  3128;  S'rikanlhac.  iii.  9;  Jonar. 
909-913,  949;  Sriv.  iii.  292,  528;  iv.  200,  etc., 
and  its  name  is  mentioned  under  the  form 
of  Mo-Jw-po-lo-no-lung  (Mahapadma)  in  the 
Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  quoted  in  note 
iv.  126. 

For  a  description  of  the  lake,  see  Moor- 
croft,  Travels,  ii.  pp.  223  sqq. ;  Vigne, 
Travels,  ii.  pp.  153  sqq. ;  Lawrence,  Valley, 
p.  20.  Its  modem  name  Vulur  is  derived  from 
the  Skr.  designation  Ullola,  soil,  saras,  [the 
lake]  ‘  with  high-going  waves.’  This  is  found 
first  Jonar.  938  sqq.  (see  also  Jonaraja’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  S’rikanfhac.  iii.  9),  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  M&h&tmyas. 


IV.  613.] 
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600.  Then  he  went  up  close  to  the  lake,  followed  by  the  king,  and  after  closing 
all  quarters  [by  magic  formulas],  dried  up  the  water  by  means  of  arrows  discharged 
under  [proper]  spells. 

601.  Thereupon  the  king  saw  wriggling  in  the  mud  a  human-faced  snake,  a 
span  long,  together  with  many  other  small  snakes. 

602.  That  [sorcerer]  said :  “  0  king,  I  take  him  now  reduced  as  he  is  by  the 
spell.”  But  the  king  kept  him  back  with  the  words  :  “  You  must  not  take  him.” 

603.  Then,  upon  the  king’s  order,  he  quickly  withdrew  the  force  of  the  magic 
spell,  and  the  lake  resuming  its  former  state,  extended  again  in  all  directions. 

604.  The  king  gave  money  to  the  Dravidian,  and  when  he  had  sent  him  away, 
thought :  “  Should  not  that  Naga  this  very  day  give  the  mountain  containing 
the  gold  mine  ?  ” 

605.  While  he  thought  over  this,  the  Naga  spoke  to  him  in  his  dream 
“  For  what  favour  should  the  gold-producing  mountain  be  shown  to  you  ?  ” 

606.  “  Continued  residence  produces  in  the  mind  of  living  beings,  through  [the 
logical  processes  of]  connection  and  exclusion,  [the  conceptions]  :  ‘  This  is  my  own 
country  ;  this  is  a  foreign  country.’  ” 

607.  “  I  came  to  you  for  protection  from  fear  of  dishonour.  But  that  has 
been  put  [upon  me]  just  by  you  who  were  to  be  my  protector.” 

608.  “  The  subjects  think  that  their  master  can  as  little  be  disturbed  as 
the  ocean.  What  disgrace  else  can  be  greater  than  for  him  to  be  humiliated  before 
them  by  others  ?  ” 

609.  “  How  shall  I  in  self-respect  see  the  faces  of  those  women  who  have  seen 
me  incapable  of  offering  protection  when  another  disgraced  them  ?  ” 

610.  “We,  who  ought  to  be  [looked  upon]  by  you  as  alike  to  the  prime 
causes  ( kdrana ),  are  exposed  by  you  senselessly  to  ridicule  and  jesting  as  if  we 
were  beings  of  no  consequence.” 

611.  “  However,  what  is  there  to  wonder  at  in  the  haphazard  conduct  of  kings, 
who  are  blinded  by  the  intoxication  [due]  to  royal  power  and  who  act  without 
previous  consideration?” 

612.  “  Kings  consider  the  humiliation  of  noble  beings  a  sport,  while  the  latter 
take  it  for  a  living  death  as  long  as  their  life  lasts.” 

613.  “  Honour  is  for  kings  among  the  things  which  may  be  neglected  for  the 

600.  The  digbandha  or  ‘closing  of  the  also  Raghav&nanda’s  Paddhatiratnamdla  (Jam- 
quarters’  against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  mu  MS.  No.  6293),  foil.  38,  40,  54,  etc. 
etc.,  figures  frequently  as  a  preparatory  rite  for  Regarding  the  drying-up  of  the  waters  by 
magic  performances  in  Tantra  works,  e.g.  in  the  means  of  fiery  darts,  comp.  Mahabh.  vn.  cci. 
Nitydrcanapaddhati  of  Raj&naka  Tak?akavarta  25  sqq. 

(Poona  MS.,  Coll.  1875-76,  No.  76,  erroneously  610.  Read  ye  kdrana° .  For  the  meaning 
called  Bhfrigosasamhita,  Report,  p.  v,).  Comp.  of  kamna,  see  vii.  661  and  gloss. 
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jATirtpA.  sake  0f  their  advantage.  But  for  self-respecting  persons  it  is  one  of  those  things 
•which  must  be  saved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.” 

614.  “Who  can  imagine  what  those  feel  in  their  mind  who  are  disrespectfully 
treated  by  some  great  person,  and  are  brought  into  contact  with  [others]  in 
dishonour?” 

616.  “  But  even  under  such  conditions  it  is  not  profitless  to  see  us  as  [it  is 

profitless  to  see]  you.  Hence  I  indicate  to  you  a  mountain  which  abounds  in 
copper  ore.” 

616.  After  these  words,  he  gave  to  him  such  directions  in  his  dream  that  after 
waking  up  in  the  morning  he  found  the  mountain  with  a  copper  mine. 

617.  From  this  mountain,  which  was  in  Kramardjya,  he  obtained  copper 
[sufficient]  to  coin  hundred  crores  less  one  Dinnaras  which  bore  his  name. 

618.  In  order  to  break  the  pride  of  kings,  he  offered  the  bet  that  whoever 
would  produce  a  complete  hundred  of  crores  would  triumph  over  him. 

619.  Thus  [it  seemed]  as  if  the  king  by  his  actions,  in  which  something 
remained  for  completion,  set  samasycis  for  [other]  kings,  in  order  to  abate  [their 
desire  for]  works  of  equal  greatness. 

Jay&pida’s  oppres-  620.  Then  suddenly,  by  a  change  in  [his]  subjects’  fortune,  the  protector  of 

the  earth  left  his  grandfather’s  course  and  followed  the  conduct  of  his  father. 

621.  The  officials  ( kdyasthas )  beseeched  him  :  “  What  is  the  use  of  [under¬ 
going]  the  hardships  of  universal  conquest  and  similar  [enterprises]  ?  Riches  may 
bt  got  from  your  own  land.”  Thereupon  he  oppressed  his  own  kingdom. 

622.  Greedy  officers  of  finance,  such  as  S'ivaddsa  and  others,  excited  his 
desire  for  treasures  beyond  measure,  and  he  became  a  prey  to  avarice. 

623.  From  that  time  onwards  the  kings  of  Kasmir  became  habituated  to 
looking  at  the  faces  of  their  officials  [for  guidance],  and  to  following  the  direction 
of  their  servants. 

624.  The  king’s  plans,  [before]  directed  towards  the  capture  of  various  princes, 
were  now  fixed  on  the  imprisonment  of  [his  own]  citizens. 

625.  Learning,  which  for  the  virtuous  procures  tranquillity  of  mind,  led 
Jayapidu,  [when  he  turned]  wicked,  to  passionate  obstinacy  in  tormenting  his 
subjects. 

626.  Though  he  destroyed  the  lives  of  many  people,  like  [another]  son  of 

017.  It  is  curious  that  while  Jayapicja’s  legend  Sri  Jaya  shown  there,  pi.  iv.  13,  is 
coins  of  mixed  metal  (with  silver  as  chief  quite  uncertain. 

alloy)  are  still  abundant,  no  genuine  specimens  For  Kramardjya ,  the  present  Kamrdz,  see 
of  his  copper  coinage  have  yet  been  dis-  note  ii.  16. 

covered.  Comp.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med.  819.  For  samasya,  see  note  iv.  46. 

India ,  p.  29.  The  attribution  to  Jay&pida  of  020.  For  the  legend  of  Kalmdfapada,  see 

the  unique  copper  coin  with  the  supposed  Mahabh.  I.  clxxvi.  36  sqq. 
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Sudasa  (Kalmasapada),  lie  did  not,  even  in  his  sleep,  feel  satisfied  with  his  deeds 
of  evil. 

627.  Fie,  if  lascivious  women  only  once,  out  of  curiosity,  indulge  in  loose 
conduct,  and  if  princes  only  once  commit  cruelty, — although  resolved  in  their  mind 
to  commit  only  this  one  transgression, — then  wickedness  enters  so  deep  into  their 
soul  that,  deprived  of  all  shame,  the  former  feel  no  remorse,  even  when  they 
embrace  the  vilest  person,  nor  the  latter  even  when  they  slay  their  own  parents. 

628.  In  his  persistent  greed  he  went  so  far  in  cruelty,  that  for  three  years  he 
took  the  [whole]  harvest,  including  the  cultivator’s  share. 

629.  With  his  mind  merged  in  greed,  the  king  took  for  friends  the  officials 
( kayasthas ),  who  carried  off  all  property  [of  the  subjects],  while  delivering  only  the 
smallest  fraction  of  what  they  realized. 

630.  The  fishes  of  the  sea  and  kings  are  alike  [in  this]  :  the  former  think  the 
cloud  liberal  when  it  sends  down  [some]  drops  from  their  own  water  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  The  latter  too,  alas,  believe  inwardly  in  the  faithful  services  of  the  wicked 
tribe  of  officials  when  it  gives  up  a  few  trifles  after  openly  looting  everything. 

631.  0,  that  never  relaxing  courage  of  the  Brahmans  who  braved  even  this 
merciless  ruler. 

632.  Those  who  remained  behind  after  [others]  had  emigrated,  did  not  cease 
to  die  under  loud  complaints,  nor  the  king  to  plunder. 

633.  Then  the  king  spoke  in  fury  :  “  Let  it  be  reported  [to  me]  if  a  hundred 
Brahmans  less  one  die  in  a  single  day.” 

634.  As  the  cruel  king  reversed  his  conduct,  so  the  scholars,  too,  in  their 
Kavyas  inserted  laudatory  verses,  which  might  be  reversed  [into  satirical  reproach], 
in  the  following  fashion  : 

635.  “  What  difference  is  there  between  the  glorious  kings  Jayapida  and 
Panini?  The  former  has  completely  accomplished  all  his  tasks  ( hrtakrtya ),  and 
has  caused  the  increase  of  virtues  ( gunavrddhi ;  or  has  destroyed  all  works  and 
removed  virtues),  and  the  latter  has  treated  exhaustively  of  Krtya- suffixes,  and 
has  prescribed  the  rules  for  guna  and  vrddhi.” 

636.  Such  a  disguised  attack  was  [also]  made  upon  him  by  learned  persons  in 


632.  Suicide  by  voluntary  starvation 
( prdyopavesa )  is  referred  to. 

635-637.  The  epithets  contained  in  the 
first  halves  of  the  two  verses  quoted,  give 
each  a  threefold  meaning.  As  applied  to 
Panini  they  allude  to  grammatical  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  Astadhyaya.  Taken  as  referring 
to  Jayapida,  they  can  be  understood  again 
either  in  a  laudatory  or  in  a  satirical  sense, 
according  to  the  alamkara  called  Vyajastuti 


(Kavyaprakasa,  X.  112).  The  threefold  inter¬ 
pretations  intended  in  these  specimens  of 
poetic  malice  have  been  indicated  by  the 
above  paraphrase. 

In  verse  635  the  words  kfta  and  vjrddhi  must 
be  derived  from  the  roots  kfh  ( himsdydm )  and 
vardha  ( chedane ),  respectively,  in  order  to  yield 
the  sense  unfavourable  to  the  king. 

Verse  636  seems  to  indicate  that  the  second 
quotation  is  from  the  introduction  of  some 

N 
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connection  with  an  exposition  of  the  [ Maha\bhdsya ,  by  means  of  skilfully  appro¬ 
priated  verses,  and  put  into  the  following  form  : 

637.  “  What  difference  is  there  between  the  glorious  king  Jayaplda  and 
Panini  ?  The  former  has  subordinated  himself  to  the  Brahmans  ( krtavipropaearga ), 
and  has  brought  about  the  perfection  of  beings  (bhutanisthdvidhdyin ;  or  has 
produced  calamities  for  the.  Brahmans,  and  has  accomplished  the  destruction  of 
beings),  and  the  latter  has  treated  of  the  prepositions  (upasargu)  vi  and  pra,  and  has 
prescribed  the  rules  for  the  [terminations  called]  nisthd  of  the  past  tense  ( bhiita ).” 

638.  When  he  was  appropriating  [the  land  of]  Tulamulya,  he  heard,  while  on 
the  bank  of  the  Candrabhaga,  that  a  hundred  Brahmans  less  one  had  sought  death 
in  the  water  of  that  [stream], 

639.  Thereupon  he  desisted  from  confiscating  Agraharas,  but  did  by  no  means 
give  up  the  land  which  he  had  taken  from  [individual]  inhabitants. 

640.  Once  the  Brahmans  residing  at  Tulamulya,  struck  by  the  hands  of  the 
doorkeepers,  broke  out  in  loud  complaints  before  him  at  the  time  of  the  audience  : 

641.  ■“  Manu,  Mandhatr,  Rama  and  others-  were  great  sovereigns.  But  even 
before  them  the  Brahmans  were  not  subjected  to  humiliation.” 

642.  “  For  the  Brahmans,  if  enraged,  are  able  to  destroy  in  a  single  moment 
heaven  with  Indra,  the  earth  and  its  mountains,  hell  and  its  Naga-princes.” 

643.  On  hearing  these  words,  the  vassals  left  [their  places]  behind  the  king. 
But  he,  frowning  with  one  eyebrow,  proudly  spoke : 

644.  “  WThat  fever  of  arrogance  is  this  that  you,  rogues  who  live  upon  a 
beggar’s  crumbs,  should  like  Rsis  speak  here  words  to  proclaim  your  power  ?  ” 


commentary  on  the  Mahabhasya,  and  an 
adaptation  of  the  one  previously  quoted  from 
a  J4avya. 

In  verse  637,  upasarga  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  case  as  equivalent  to  upasarjana, ‘  subordi¬ 
nation,  accommodation.’  Verse  637  is  quoted 
by  the  Commentator  of  the  Mahkhakosa,  s.v. 
nisthd. 

638.  Tulamulya  is  undoubtedly  the  present 
village  of  Tul-mul,  situated  74°  48'  long. 
34°  13'  lat.  among  the  marshes  through  which 
the  Sind  River  passes  before  joining  the 
Vitasta.  The  large  spring  of  TuPmub  is 
sacred  as  the  habitation  of  Maharajhi,  a  form 
of  Durga  extensively  worshipped  among  the 
Brahman  population  of  Kasmir,  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  to  this  day  the  object  of  frequent  and 
popular  pilgrimages.  The  name  is  written  as 
Tulamulaka  in  Fourth  Chron.  627, 631,  and  in 
the  Rajniprddurbhavamah.  The  etymology 
{tula  and  rnulyd)  indicated  in  the  M  ah  fit  my  a 
shows  that  K.’s  form  is  the  correct  one. 

The  context  makes  it  evident  that  the 


Candrabhaga  of  our  passage  cannot  be  meant 
for  the  Cinab  river  to  the  S.E.  of  Ka6mir, 
which  is  elsewhere  mentioned  by  that  name 
(e.g.  iii.  467  ;  viii.  554,  626),  but  must  be  some 
stream  close  to  Tul-mul.  The  designation 
might  have  applied  to  that  branch  of  the 
Sind  River  which  flows  past  Tul-mul.  It  must, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
numerous  passages  of  the  Nilamata  and  other 
Kasmirian  texts  which  contain  the  name 
Candrabhaga,  I  have  found  only  one  in  which 
a  stream  different  from  the  Cinab  is  clearly 
intended.  This  is  Nilamata,  1399,  where  a 
Candrabhaga  is  named  immediately  after  the 
Haramukutaganga  or  Sind  River  (see  note  i. 
57),  as  one  of  the  Kasmir  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Vitasta. 

641.  Mandhatr  is  often  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  great  kings  of  the  heroic  age :  see 
v.  1122;  viii.  331,3362.  For  his  story,  comp. 
Mahabh.  iii.  Adhy.  cxxvi.,  and  for  references 
in  Buddhist  texts,  Prof.  Windisch’s  Mara 
und  Buddha,  pp.  277,  281, 
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645.  Then  when  they,  frightened  by  his  terrible  frown,  kept  silent,  the 
twice-born  Ittila,  a  treasure  of  Brahmanical  dignity,  thus  spoke  to  him  : 

646.  “  0  king,  we  are  by  no  means  Rsis,  since  we  conform,  just  as  you 
[yourself  do]  as  king,  to  the  [change  of  the]  Yugas,  taking  [from  them]  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  are  not.” 

647.  Haughtily  the  king  asked  him  :  “  Who  art  thou  then  ?  VUvdmitra, 
perhaps,  or  Vasistha,  or  Agastya,  a  treasure  of  asceticism  ?  ” 

648.  Thereupon  he  seemed  to  flame  up.  His  body  became  difficult  to  look  at, 
on  account  of  the  fire  which  burst  forth  [from  it],  and  resembling  a  snake  when  it 
raises  its  hood,  and  choking  with  fury,  he  spoke  to  the  king : 

649.  “  If  you  are  Ilariscandra,  Trisanhu,  or  Nahusa  too,  then  I  singly  can  be 
more  than  Visvamitra  and  the  other  [Rsis].” 

650.  The  king  replied  to  him  with  a  laugh :  “  By  the  anger  of  Visvamitra 
and  the  other  [Rsis],  Ilariscandra  and  the  rest  perished.  What  is  to  happen  on 
account  of  your  wrath  ?  ” 

651.  Then  the  Brahman  spoke  in  anger,  striking  the  ground  with  his  hand  : 
“  Why  should  not,  through  my  wrath,  the  staff  of  Brahman  fall  [upon  you]  at  this 
very  moment  ?  ” 

652.  On  hearing  this  the  king  laughed,  and  spoke  in  anger  to  the  Brahman : 
“  May  that  staff  of  Brahman  fall !  Why  does  it  tarry  even  for  this  one  day  ?  ” 

653.  “  Well,  surely  here  it  falls,  you  wretch  !  ”  Thus  cried  then  the  Brahman, 
and  on  the  king’s  limb  fell  a  golden  pole  which  had  broken  off  from  the  canopy. 

654.  In  consequence  of  the  wound  which  this  produced  on  the  limb,  his 
body  decomposed  through  inflammation,  and  masses  of  worms  had  to  be  removed 
from  it  by  the  use  of  saws. 

655.  After  he  had  for  a  number  of  nights  been  made  to  feel  pains  which 
indicated  his  future  torments  in  hell,  life,  eager  to  escape,  passed  from  him. 

656.  The  chief  of  princes  ( dandadhara ),  who  had  brought  [upon  himself] 
sudden  punishment  ( danda ),  then  went  into  the  presence  of  Yama  ( danda¬ 
dhara ),  after  having  suffered  the  punishment  produced  by  Brahman’s  staff 
(hrahmadanda) . 

657.  Such  was  for  thirty-one  years  the  reign  of  this  famous  king,  who  could 
not  restrain  his  will. 

658.  Princes  and  fishes,  when  their  thirst  is  excited  by  riches  and  impure 
water  [respectively],  leave  their  condition  (place)  and  follow  evil  ways,  with  such 

649.  The  Epic  legends  relate  the  fall  of  654.  I  translate  according  to  the  read- 
the  Kings  Hariscandra,  Trikmku  and  Nahu?a  ing  of  A,  visarpa°,  which  is  also  found  in 
through  the  curse  of  the  holy  seers  Visva-  L, 
mitra,  Vasistha  and  Agastya,  respectively. 
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[result]  that  they  are  brought  into  the  strong  net  of  hell  (death),  the  former  by 
changes  which  fate  dictates,  and  the  latter  by  the  troops  of  fishermen. 

659.  Seeing  him  depart  from  life  in  sinfulness,  his  mother,  Amrtaprabha, 
built  the  [temple  of  ]  Amrtakesava  for  the  deliverance  of  her  dead  [son]. 

660.  Then  LalitapIda  became  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  who  was  a  son  of 
Jaydpida,  born  from  the  queen  named  Durga. 

661.  During  the  reign  of  this  [prince],  who  was  the  slave  to  his  passions,  and 
did  not  attend  to  his  regal  duties,  the  kingdom  became  the  prey  of  courtesans,  and 
was  defiled  by  immorality. 

662.  He  squandered  the  riches  which  his  father,  condemned  to  hell,  had 
accumulated  by  wicked  deeds,  on  buffoons  and  the  like,  and  thus  made  the 
use  [of  these  riches]  conform  to  [their  mode  of  acquisition] . 

663.  Parasites,  who  got  a  foothold  in  the  royal  palace  through  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  courtesans,  initiated  him  in  the  arts  of  whoredom. 

664.  Dropping  diadem  and  bracelets,  he  thought  his  body  [sufficiently] 
decorated  on  having  his  hair  torn  by  the  teeth  of  women,  and  his  breast  marked 
by  their  nails. 

665.  Whoever  was  well-versed  in  stories  about  courtesans  and  clever  in 
jesting,  was  taken  into  his  friendship,  but  no  valiant  man  nor  a  scholar. 

666.  This  king,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  a  few  women,  and  who  was  full  of 
violent  desires,  thought  Jaydpida  an  imbecile  for  having  left  the  ‘  Land  of  the 
Amazons  ’  (Strirdjya)  after  he  had  conquered  it. 

667.  He,  who  was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  prostitutes,  and  kept  in  the 
company  of  like-minded  [persons],  laughed  at  the  former  kings  and  their  efforts  to 
subdue  the  world. 

668.  The  parasites,  who  hurt  modest  old  men  by  their  jesting  words,  and  thus 
kept  them  away,  earned  his  affection  and  received  from  him  presents. 

669.  Clever,  like  a  market-slave,  at  open  mockery,  he,  with  his  company 
of  courtesans,  made  the  old  among  the  councillors  feel  ashamed  in  his  audience- 
hall. 

670.  He  in  his  wickedness  made  councillors  worthy  of  respect  dress  them¬ 
selves  in  pretty  cloaks  and  other  [garments]  which  bore  the  footprints  of  courtesans. 

671.  The  self-respecting  councillor  Manoratha  alone  avoided  him,  as  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  him,  and  averse  to  [any]  intercourse  [with  him], 

672.  Wicked  acts,  want  of  fitness,  desperate  condition,  treacherous  conduct 
.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  remedy  against  a  wicked  lord  but  to  shun  him. 

672.  I  am  unable  to  trace  a  proper  con-  It  is  probable  that  our  text  shows  here  a 
nection  between  the  two  halves  of  this  verse,  lacuna, 
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673.  This  king,  who  granted  to  Brahmans  the  [Agraharas  of]  Suvarnaparha, 
Phalapura  and  Locanotsa,  ruled  for  twelve  years. 

674.  Then  Samgramdpida  [II.],  a  son  of  King  Jayapida,  born  from  the 
Queen  Kalydnadein,  became  the  lord  of  the  world. 

675.  This  king,  who  also  bore  the  second  name  of  Prthivyapida,  reached  the 
end  of  his  sovereign  sway  after  seven  years. 

676.  Then  the  illustrious  Cippatajaydpida,  also  called  Brhaspati,  the  child- 

son  of  Lalitapida,  became  king. 

677.  His  mother  was  Jayadevi,  the  daughter  of  a  spirit-distiller  ( kalyapdli ). 
She  had  been  the  concubine  of  King  Lalitapida,  who  was  in  the  clutches  of  the 
crocodile  ‘  sensuous  passion.’ 

678.  For  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  spirit-distiller,  called  Uppa,  of  the 
Akhuva  village,  and  had  been  taken  by  that  king,  who  was  lusting  for  her  beautiful 
form,  [into  his  seraglio]  as  a  concubine. 

679.  He  (Cippatajayapida)  was  guided,  while  he  was  a  youth,  by  his  maternal 
uncles  Padma.  TJtpalaka,  Kalydna,  Mamma,  and  Pharma,  who  shared  the  rule 
over  the  land. 

680.  His  eldest  [uncle],  TJtpalaka,  took  the  five  [offices  distinguished  by]  the 
term  ‘  Great,’  and  the  others  usurped  the  other  offices. 

681.  The  king’s  mother,  Jayadevi,  whose  directions  were  respected  by  her 
brothers  while  in  possession  of  the  royal  power,  built  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Jayesvara. 


073.  Suvapnapdrsva  is  identified  by  the 
gloss  of  A2  { sunapah )  with  the  modem  village 
of  Sunaptih,  situated  74°  40'  long.  34°  1'  lat.  in 
the  Biru  Pargana.  No  ancient  remains  can 
now  he  traced  at  the  place. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  regarding  the 
site  of  Locanotsa,  which  like  Suvarnapdr'sva  is 
mentioned  only  in  this  passage.  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  latter  name,  as  proposed  by  the 
glossator,  is  supported  by  phonetic  rules  of 
Ks.  Skr.  8uvarrj,a  (gold)  >  Ks.  suna ;  regarding 
the  change  s  >  h  in  parsva>*pasva> pah,  see 
note  i.  100. 

The  position  of  Phalapura,  indicated  by  the 
gloss  of  A2  Parihasapurasamipe,  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Note  I,  v.  97-100. 

077.  The  term  kalyapala  as  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  epirit-distiller  has  survived  in  the 
modem  Ks.  kalaval,  as  indicated  already  in 
the  gloss  of  A3.  The  occupation  was  practised 
by  Muhammadan  inhabitants  of  the  Valley 
until  the  establishment  of  a  state-monopoly, 
and  was  in  recent  times  not  attended  by  any 
special  social  stigma.  The  term  kalyapala 
occurs  in  a  verse  quoted  by  the  Commentator 
of  Mankha,  with  reference  to  kalya  ( suraydm ). 


678.  The  word  avaruddha  designates 
throughout  the  Chronicle  (vii.  104,  724,  727, 
858,  1461 ;  viii.  210,  966,  1936)  a  concubine,  i.e. 
a  woman  who,  owing  to  her  being  a  widow,  of 
low  origin,  or  from  some  other  reason,  cannot 
be  legally  married.  In  vii.  858 ;  viii.  1936, 
reference  is  made  to  courtesans  received  as 
avaruddhas  into  the  royal  seraglio.  For  a 
widow  of  high  rank  taken  as  an  avaruddha  by 
Prince  Bhiic$dcara,  see  viii.  966.  Regarding 
the  derivation  of  the  term,  which  is  also 
used  by  Ksemendra,  Samayam.  ii.  21,  24 ;  iii. 
30;  viii.  110,  comp,  avarodha,  ‘seraglio/  The 
modern  Ks.  urudz,  which  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  avaruddha  both  among  the  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  of  Kasmir,  is  the  direct 
phonetic  derivative  of  Skr.  avaruddhika  (for 
the  latter  form  comp.  vii.  725,  850).  A  man 
who  receives  a  divorced  woman  or  a  widow,  is 
called  urud  (* avaruddha ) ;  comp.  vi.  286. 

The  position  of  Akhuva  is  unknown. 

679.  The  context  requires  the  conjectural 
emendation  balakah  for  A  L  balakaih,  as 
already  indicated  by  Durgapr. 

880.  For  panca  mahasabdan,  see  note  iv. 
140. 


Lalitapida. 


SamgramapIda  II 


ClPPATAJAYAPlDi 

(Brhaspati). 


Padma,  Utpaia,  el 
in  power. 


ClPPATAJAYAPiDA 

(Behaspati). 


Cippatajayapida  killed 
(Ami  813/4). 


Ajitapida. 


182  RAJATARANGINI.  [IV.  682. 

682.  That  royal  treasure  which  has  been  defiled  by  the  accession  of  money 
[extorted]  in  avarice,  is  quickly  wasted  by  some  new  comers. 

683.  Those  riches  of  Jayapida ,  which  his  son  (Lalitapida)  had  partly 
squandered,  were  subsequently  plundered  entirely  by  his  son’s  brothers-in- 
law. 

684.  These  lucky  [men]  obtained  the  enjoyment  of  lasting  advantages,  through 
the  power  which  the  charm  of  their  sister’s  loveliness  had  secured  [for  them]. 

685.  These  low-born  persons,  who  knew  no  restraint  in  their  actions, 
feared  their  fall  as  the  king,  their  nephew,  gradually  emerged  from  childhood. 

686.  Then  these  wicked  men  conspired  together,  and  in  their  desire  [to 
secure]  the  regal  power,  destroyed  by  sorcery  the  king,  who  was  both  their  sister’s 
son  and  their  lord. 

687.  This  [king]  after  a  rule  of  twelve  years  thus  being  killed,  those 
[brothers],  nourishing  mutual  jealousy,  did  not  wish  [to  give]  the  throne  to 
anyone. 

688.  They  having  possession  of  the  land  struggled  with  each  other  to  put 
up  various  persons  of  high  birth  as  nominal  rulers. 

689-690.  Tribhuvanapida,  the  son  of  King  Bappiya  and  Queen  Meghdvali, 
had,  though  the  eldest  [son],  been  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  he  was  not  given 
to  intrigues.  He  had  a  son  from  Jayadevi,  [called]  Ajitapida.  This  [son]  was 
then  made  king  by  TJtpala  by  means  of  force. 

691.  To  the  king  they  gave  food  and  dress  from  the  [income  of]  the  fifth 
account- office,  which  received  the  surplus  from  the  other  [four]  account-offices, 
[called]  S'eda,  etc. 

692.  The  king,  who,  being  dependent  on  them,  had  a  difficult  position,  did  not 
wish  that  they  should  be  [all]  on  the  same  footing,  as,  day  by  day,  if  he  spoke  with 
one,  the  others  felt  annoyed. 

693.  They  who  carried  off  the  revenue  of  the  country  founded  towns,  temples, 
and  other  [edifices]  w'hile  Ajitapida  was  king. 

694.  They,  with  their  descendants,  feasted  in  mutual  jealousy  on  the  master- 
less  kingdom,  like  wolves  on  a  dead  buffalo  in  the  desert. 


683.  Comp.  viii.  1952. 

689-690.  Bappiya  was  another  name 
borne  by  King  Vajrdditya ;  comp,  above  iv. 
393.  The  Jayadevi  here  mentioned  is  a 
different  person  from  Jayadevi ,  the  sister  of 
Utpala,  Padma,  etc. 

691.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  verse 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  information  has 
come  down  to  us  as  regards  the  details  of  the 
finance-administration  alluded  to  here.  An 
interpretation  similar  to  the  one  given  above 


appears  to  be  intended  in  the  curious  gloss  of 
Aa.  This  mentions  names  for  the  other 
four  offices  ( salasthfila ,  namely ayaka,  mithana, 
navayrdmadi),  and  is  evidently  taken  from 
some  earlier  source.  It  is  impossible  that 
these  Skr.  terms  should  have  been  in  use  in 
Moghul  times  when  A2  wrote,  or  rather  copied, 
his  glosses.  The  passage  viii.  576,  where  S'eda 
is  mentioned  once  more  as  a  ‘  rdjasthana,’ 
does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  character  of 
this  office. 
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695.  By  JJtpala  was  built  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  Utpalasvdmin  and  the  AjitapIda. 
[town]  Utpalapura.  Foundations  of  Padma  were  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  Padma-  Foundations  of  vtpala, 

-  •  .nn  n  n  j  Padma,  etc. 

svamin  and  the  [town  ofj  Padmapura. 

696.  Padma's  wife  Gunddevl,  of  brilliant  virtue,  built  one  Matha  at  the 
capital  ( adhisthdna ),  and  a  second  at  Vijayesvara. 

697.  Pharma,  who  exerted  himself  for  the  law  ( dharma ),  caused  the  [temple 
of]  Pharmasvdmin  to  be  built,  and  the  pious  Kalyanavar man  the  [temple  of]  Visnu 
Kalydnasvdmin. 

698-699.  The  clever,  wise,  and  rich  Mamma  built  the  [temple  of  Visnu] 

Mammasvdmin,  and  gave,  when  arranging  [on  that  occasion]  for  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  sacrificial  cups  (kumbha),  eighty-five  thousand  cows  [to 
Brahmans],  and  provided  for  each  cow  five  thousand  Dinnaras  as  an  outfit. 

700.  Who  can  count  [the  expense  incurred]  at  the  [temple]  outfit  by  this 
single  [brother]  ?  What  then  [need  be  said]  as  regards  all  the  brothers  with  their 
large  fortunes? 

701.  Whether  their  wealth  had  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  by  righteous 
means,  all  were  pleased  with  it  through  their  liberality. 

702.  By  the  side  of  the  temples  which  they  built,  the  other  shrines  appeared 
[small],  like  young  elephants  by  the  side  of  the  elephants  of  the  quarters. 

703.  From  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  three  thousand  eight  hundred] 
eighty-nine  (a.d.  813/4),  when  their  nephew  died,  to  the  year  [three  thousand 
nine  hundred]  twenty-six  (a.d.  850/1),  they  ruled  unrestrained. 


695.  Utpalapura  is  mentioned  again 
Jonar.  322,  859,  but  no  distinct  indication  as 
to  the  position  of  the  place  is  furnished  by 
either  passage.  Utpalapura  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  Bhairava  in  a  note  found  at  the 
end  of  the  MS.  of  the  Ksettrapalapaddhati, 
written  by  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  P.  Jaganmohana,  Lahore. 
The  place  is  there  identified  with  Kakapura , 
i.e.  the  modern  Kak“por  on  the  Vitasta. 

If  this  identification  is  correct,  the  Utpala- 
Bvamin  temple  may  be  looked  for  amongst  the 
several  ruined  sites  found  at  Kak^por ;  comp, 
for  the  latter,  Cunningham,  J.A.S.B.,  1848, 
p.  290.  Of  the  temple  of  XJtpalasvamin  nothing 
is  known. 

Padmapura  is  certainly  the  modern  town 
Pampar  on  the  Vitasta,  74°  69'  long.  84°  1'  lat, 
(called  Pampur  by  Panjabis),  as  already 
recognized  by  Vigne,  Travels,  li.  p.  31.  The 
scanty  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cunningham,  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  p.  274. 
They  may  possibly  belong  to  the  Padma- 
svamin  temple  mentioned  in  our  text  and  vi. 
222.  Padmapura  figures  frequently  in  the  last 


two  Books  of  the  Chronicle  (see  Index); 
comp,  also  Jonar.  549 ;  S'riv.  iv.  132,  344  ; 
Fourth  Chron.  928  ;  Vitastamah.  xi.  20,  etc. 

698-699.  K.  has  previously  recorded,  iii. 
263,  that  Mamma  took  for  the  endowment  of 
his  temple  the  villages  granted  to  the  temple 
of  Matrguptasvamin.  The  site  of  Mamma’s 
foundation  cannot  be  traced. 

A  kumbhapratisfhd  is  again  referred  to 
vii.  699  ;  regarding  kumbha,  comp,  note  iv.  18. 

701.  “  Die  Kirch’  allein  ....  kann  unge- 
rechtes  Gut  verdauen.”  Faust. 

703.  From  this  passage  K.  commences  to 
record  exact  dates  for  the  various  reigns 
and  events  in  years  of  the  Laukika  or  Saptarp 
era,  which  is  the  traditional  era  of  Kasmir  and 
the  neighbouring  hill-tracts.  Regarding  its 
initial  date,  placed  by  Kasmirians  on  Caitra 
sudi  1  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Kali  Yuga, 
i.e.  3076-75  b.c.,  see  note  i.  52.  Following  the 
general  custom  which  prevails  to  this  day  in 
Kasmir,  K.  omits  to  indicate  in  his  dates  the 
centuries.  The  figures  for  the  latter,  however, 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  Chronicle 
by  an  easy  calculation,  and  will  accordingly  be 
supplied  within  brackets  in  this  translation. 
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AjITAPigA. 


ANANGAPiDA. 


Utpalapida. 


704.  Then  there  arose  a  terrible  fight  between  Mamma  and  Utpalaka,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  current  of  the  Vitastd  was  stemmed  by  the  [bodies  of]  killed 
soldiers. 

705.  With  reference  to  it  the  poet  S'ankuka ,  who  was  like  a  moon  over  the 
ocean  of  learned  minds,  composed  his  poem  called  Bhuvanabhyudaya  (‘  the  rise  of 
the  world  ’). 

706.  There,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  lustre  of  heroes  was  taken 
away  by  Ya&ovarman,  Mamma’s  son,  as  that  of  the  stars  by  the  sun. 

707.  Then  Mamma  and  the  rest  overthrew  Ajitapida ,  and  made  Anahgdpida, 
the  son  of  Samgramapida  [II.],  king. 

708.  Sukhavarman,  the  son  of  JJtpala,  was  hostile  to  the  rule  of  this 
[king],  as,  agitated  by  violent  wrath,  he  was  unable  to  bear  with  the  power  of 
Mamma. 

709.  When  Utpalaka  died,  three  years  thereafter,  he  (Sukhavarman)  made 
Utpaldpida,  the  son  of  Ajitapida,  king. 

710.  Though  these  rulers  were  like  the  kings  of  the  full-moon  day  of  the 
Asvayuja  month,  some  clever  ministers  obtained  power  even  under  them. 

711.  Batna,  the  king’s  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ( sdmdhivigrahika ), 
possessed  power,  [and  was  able]  to  erect  even  at  that  time  the  temple  of  [Visnu] 
Ratnasvdmin. 

712.  Nara,  and  other  merchants  who  were  in  possession  of  spotless  horses  and 
owned  villages,  ruled  Darvdbhisdra  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  setting  up  [their 
own]  thrones. 


705.  The  moon  makes  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  rise  in  joy;  hence  the  simile.  Verses  of 
S’ankuka  are  quoted  in  the  anthologies  of 
Vallabhadeva  and  S'arngadhara,  and  his 
opinion  given  as  that  of  an  authority  on  a 
point  of  poetics  in  Ullasa  iv.  of  the  Kavya- 
prakasa,  as  indicated  by  the  gloss  of  A2 ; 
comp.  Kdvyapr.,  Bombay  Ed.  1889,  p.  89,  and 
Subhdsitavali,  p.  127. 

710.  Allusion  is  made  here  to  the  story  told 
in  the  Nilamata, 20$  sqq.,326  sqq.,  according  to 
which  Kasmir  was  occupied  in  consequence  of 
a  curse  of  Kasyapa  for  six  months"  of  each 
year  by  the  Pisacas,  who  forced  the  human 
settlers  to  retire  from  the  country  from  the 
full-moon  day  of  Asvayuja  to  that  of  Caitra  ; 
see  the  abstract  of  the  story  given  in  Report, 
p.  40.  The  kings  who  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  are  compared  to  the  kings  of 
that  legendary  age  who  had  to  abandon  their 
country  each  year  on  the  Asvayuji  day. 

Connected  with  this  legend  is  the  old 
custom  prescribed  for  the  Asvayuji  day  in  the 
Nilamata,  391  sqq.  People  had  to  amuse 


themselves  by  throwing  mud  at  each  other,  by 
indulging  in  abuse  and  playing  jokes  in  order 
to  frighten  away  the  Pisacas,  who  attempt  to 
enter  the  homes  of  men  at  that  date.  This 
custom,  now  entirely  forgotten,  is  referred  to 
by  K.  as  asvayujigdli,  vii.  1551  (see  note), 
and  appears  also  to  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  gloss  on  our  passage. 
I  am,  however,  unable  to  make  out  what 
the  latter  meant  by  cascaryartham  and  heya- 
rayah. 

It  is  probable  that  Alberuni,  India,  ii.  p.  180, 
refers  to  a  custom  somehow  related  to  that 
indicated  by  the  Nilamata,  when  speaking  of 
a  festival  celebrated  on  the  15th  day  of 
Asvayuja  [‘  when  the  moon  stands  in  _the  last 
of  her  stations,  Revati,’  i.e.  on  the  Asvayuji 
day].  At  that  festival  *  they  wrangle  with 
each  other  and  play  with  animals.’  Can  the 
strange  name  recorded  for  this  festival, 
‘  Puhai,'  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Pisacas  f 

712.  uttambya  is  probably  only  a  clerical 
error  for  uttambhya.  For  Darvdbhisdra ,  see 
note  i.  180. 
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713.  The  dynasty  of  the  kings  from  the  Kdrkofa  race  was  almost  destroyed, 
whereas  the  family  of  Utpala’s  descendants  obtained  great  might. 

714.  Then  Sukhavarman,  who  by  his  power  had  almost  raised  himself  to 
royal  dignity,  was  killed  by  his  own  relative  called  S'ufka,  out  of  hatred. 

715.  Thereupon  the  minister  S'ura  took  the  part  of  Avantivarman,  the 
able  son  of  Sukhavarman,  and  declared  him  fit  for  the  throne. 

716.  Ousting  Utpaldpida,  he  made  him  king  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  three  thousand  nine  hundred]  thirty-one  (a.d.  855/6),  to  put  an  end  to  the 
subjects’  misfortunes. 

717.  That  success,  for  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  struggled  in 
vain,  he,  the  grandson,  obtained  without  effort  through  his  merits  [from  previous 
births], 

718.  The  pots  which  are  used  for  carrying  water  from  the  ocean,  are  for  ever 
engaged  in  useless  toil.  But,  0  wonder,  he  who  was  born  from  one  of  them 
(Agastya),  has  here  in  sportive  play  drunk  up  the  whole  ocean. 

719.  After  this,  King  Avantivarman  received  on  his  head  the  fresh  water  of 
inauguration,  which  quickly  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  the  golden  jug,  and  the  side- 
glance  thrown  by  Royal  Fortune  formed  his  first  head-dress. 

720.  Under  the  guise  of  the  two  ornamental  earrings,  the  moon  and  the  sun 
seemed  to  have  placed  themselves  near  the  king’s  ears,  in  order  to  show  [him]  the 
systen  of  government  for  the  newlv  acquired  kingdom,  as  taught  by  the  kings  who 
were  their  descendants.  And  under  the  guise  of  his  bright  regal  parasol,  the 
splendour  of  that  lotus  seemed  to  rise  over  him,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  (Laksmiy. 


Thus  ends  the  Fourth  Tarahga  of  the  Bajataraugini ,  composed  by  Kalhana,  the  son 
of  the  illustrious  minister  of  Kaimir,  Lord  Canpaka. 


720.  All  great  royal  families  trace  their 
origin  to  the  sun  or  moon  ( suryavarma ,  soma- 
vaima).  The  latter  are  represented  by  the 
poet  as  handing  over  the  traditions  of  these 
families  to  the  king,  who  is  the  first  ruler  of  a 
new  dynasty. 

Colophon.  After  the  Colophon  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse  is  found  in  A  L  :  — “  During  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  and  six  months  there 
wre  seventeen  kings  of  the  Karkofa  race.” 

The  figure  here  given  for  the  total  length  of 
the  reigns  in  the  iv.  Tarahga  supposes  the 
attribution  of  a  rule  of  seven  years  to  Sathgra- 


m&pida,  instead  of  seven  dayB  as  indicated  by 
the  correct  reading  in  iv.  400.  As  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  seven  years-  for  that  reign  is  against 
the  basis  of  K.’s  system  of  chronology  (see 
note  iv.  400),  we  have  here  clear  evidence  of 
these  metrical  summaries  at  the  end  of  the 
several  Tarahgas  being  later  additions,  as 
indicated  also  by  other  considerations. 

A  note  inserted  by  A,  before  the  Colophon 
gives  the  number  of  verses  as  716,  against  the 
720  found  in  the  text.  This  is,  however,  in 
all  probability  only  an  error  of  reckoning ; 
comp,  note  on  Colophon  of  the  iii.  Book. 


UtpaiApI?*. 


Avotitioarman  made 
king  (A.D.  866/6). 


FIFTH  BOOK. 


Ayantivasman 
(a.d.  865/6-883). 


1  May  the  tongues  of  the  two  divine  ones  (S'iva  and  Parvati)  protect  yon, 
which  in  their  novel  union  move  in  unison,  yet  each  uttering  words  different  in 
sense  if  not  in  sound— (S'iva  speaks  to  Parvati :)  “In  your  tresses  there  is  some 
[indefinable]  charm  like  that  of  snakes.  Look  before  you,  the  voice  from  your 
throat,  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  male  Kckila  [bird],  delights  the  eye  of  [the  snake], 
which  hears  through  its  eye.” — (Parvati  speaks  to  S'iva  :)  “  You  have  some  fondness 
for  [using]  snakes  for  the  knots  [on  your  body] .  Look  before  you,  the  eye  of  [the 
snake],  which  hears  through  its  eye,  is  delighted  by  the  rays  of  colour  [which 
proceed]  from  your  throat,  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  male  Kokila.” 

2.  When  Avantivarman  had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  after  uprooting 
his  enemies  ( lantaka ),  he  made,  0  wonder,  the  body  of  the  virtuous  feel  thrilled 
( kanfakita )  on  account  of  his  [great]  deeds. 

3.  The  king  and  his  minister  were  towards  each  other  both  [equally]  masters 
in  respect  of  giving  orders,  and  servants  in  respect  of  receiving  them. 

4.  If  the  king  is  grateful  and  of  mild  disposition,  and  the  minister  devoted 
and  free  of  arrogance,  such  a  connection  may  at  times  be  found  to  be  lasting,  owing 
to  merits  [from  previous  births]. 

5.  The  king,  who  was  full  of  judgment  and  wisdom,  did  not  lose  his  memory 
when  he  obtained  the  throne  and  saw  the  regal  splendour,  but  inwardly  reflected 
as  follows : 

6.  “  Laksmi,  the  mistress  of  kings,  who  dallies  on  the  back  of  her  elephant, 
creates  violent  desires  and  spoils  the  high-minded.” 

7.  “  For  whomsoever  she  has  first  shown  fondness,  he  is  [sure  to  be]  brought 
into  distress  by  her  in  the  end,  just  as  by  a  low  attachment.” 


1.  The  invocation  is  addressed,  like  the 
Maftgalas  of  the  preceding  Books,  to  S'iva 
in  his  form  of  Aid h&n&rii vara.  It  consists 
in  its  first  half  of  a  series  of  puns  which 
permit  of  the  words  being  understood  either 
as  addressed  by  S'iva  to  his  consort  or  vice 
versa.  The  long  gloss  of  As  explains  fully  the 
puns  and  allusions  intended  by  the  author. 
Both  meanings  of  the  first  line  have  been  given 
in  the  above  paraphrase.  The  snakes  are  sup¬ 


posed  to  hear  through  their  eyes  and  to  be 
fond  of  music.  Their  eyes  get  contracted  in 
the  cold  season,  and  are  believed  to  open  again 
on  the  first  call  of  the  Indian  cuckoo  or  kokila. 
The  throat  of  S'iva  is  represented  as  dark  blue, 
and  thus  resembling  that  of  the  Kokila. 

6.  mntahgotsahyalalita  can  be  rendered 
either  as  above  or  ‘  who  dallies  in  the  lap  of 
low-born  men.’  The  author  intends  the  words 
to  be  taken  both  ways. 
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8.  “  How  could  she,  who  grew  up  in  the  ocean  in  company  with  the  fickle 
courtesans  of  heaven  (Apsaras),  learn  the  conduct  of  a  [woman  faithfully] 
attached  :,o  a  single  man?” 

9.  “  She,  who  is  devoid  of  affection,  has  never  followed  kings  when  they 
had  to  proceed  on  the  way  to  the  other  world,  without  provisions  for  the  journey 
or  attendants,  though  she  may  have  been  intimately  connected  [with  them]  for  a 
long  time.” 

10.  “  How  is  it  that  these  kings,  when  they  went  to  the  other  world,  were 
not  masters  of  the  gold,  the  supplies,  the  valuables,  and  other  [property]  which 
they  had  stored  up  in  their  treasure-houses  ?  ” 

11.  “  How  is  it  that  the  kings  [who  came  after  them],  did  not  leel  ashamed 
or  think  of  their  purity,  when  they  ate  from  the  vessels  which  the  other  [kings] 
had  left  behind  ?  ” 

12.  “  Who  does  not  feel  misgivings  when  he  sees  the  marks  of  the  names  of 
bygone  kings  on  the  big  silver  bowls  [resembling]  skulls  ?  ” 

13.  “  Who  could  delight  in  necklaces,  cursed  and  unholy,  which  have  been 
tom  from  the  neck  of  the  dying  [king]  when  the  sling  of  death  had  passed 
over  it?” 

14.  “  Who  does  not  feel  his  heart  shrink  when  he  touches  those 
ornaments  which  former  [kings]  have  left  behind,  after  defiling  them  in  their 
death  struggle  with  the  hot  tears  of  misfortune  ?  ” 

15.  “  The  goddess  of  fortune  remains  ever  defiled,  even  if  she  proceed  close 
into  the  midst  of  the  ocean’s  waters.  But  when  she  yields  herself  to  worthy 
persons,  who,  on  account  of  their  indigence,  are  [entitled  to  gifts],  just  as  the  fire  is 
to  offerings,  she  becomes  purified,  like  the  antelope  which  cleanses  herself  in  the 
fire.” 

16.  Reflecting  thus,  the  king  had  the  gold  and  other  [valuables]  ground  into 
powder,  and  distributed  this  to  Brahmans  with  his  own  hands  as  a  porridge 
(karambhaka) . 

17.  When  one  of  the  Brahmans,  instead  of  saying,  “Well  done,  0  king,”  in 
his  joy  spoke  unceremoniously,  “  Well  done,  0  Avantin he  received  [from  the 
king]  many  handfuls. 


15.  According  to  the  glosses  of  A„  certain 
animals,  called  agnisauca,  clean  their  fur-skin 
by  entering  the  fire.  The  same  story  is 
alluded  to  m  vi.  364,  and  viii.  3024.  Compare 
Brahmavaioartapur.  iv.  iv.  153 ;  vi.  70,  99 ; 
viii.  24,  etc. ;  see  also  P.  W.,  s.v.  v ahnimddha. 

The  meaning  ‘  indigence  ’  given  by  a  gloss 
of  A.,  to  the  word  rvra  cannot  be  traced  in 
the  dictionaries.  Possibly  the  word  rot  a, 


‘  labourer  ’  (P),  quoted  in  N,P.  W.  from  Hema- 
candra’s  Paiisitfaparvan ,  may  be  connected 
with  it. 

10.  The  gloss  of  A,  rightly  explains 
lcarambhaka  as  the  porridge  prepared  of  mixed 
rico  and  beans  and  called  khits“r  in  KA 
(Ichijadi  in  Panjabi),  which  is  still  distributed 
to  Brahmans  in  connection  with  certain 
festivals.  Comp.  iii.  256  ;  viii.  811. 
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Pious  foundations. 


18.  The  wise  Avantivarman  gave  away  the  whole  treasure  in  alms,  and 
allowed  only  the  [regal]  Cauris  and  parasol  to  remain  of  [that]  splendour. 

19.  The  royal  dignity  was  difficult  to  bear  for  this  king  when  it  was  new,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  [caused]  by  his  numerous  relatives  who  were  possessed  of 
excessive  wealth. 

20.  He  defeated  his  revolted  brothers  and  cousins  repeatedly  in  battle,  and 
thus  cleared  his  kingdom  from  opponents. 

21.  Then  when  he  had  firmly  established  his  rule,  he,  full  of  tender  affection, 
enjoyed  the  royal  wealth  by  distributing  it  among  his  relations  and  servants. 

22.  Fond  as  he  was  of  his  family,  he  bestowed  on  the  wise  S'uravarman,  his 
brother  from  a  different  mother,  the  wide  powers  of  Yuvaraja. 

23.  The  latter  granted  the  Agraharas  of  Khadhuyd  and  Hastikarna,  and 
founded  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  S'uravarmasvdmin  and  a  Gokula. 

24.  He  (S'uravarman),  who  was  accomplished,  full  of  [spiritual]  greatness  and 
devoted  to  pious  works,  granted  the  [Agrahara  of]  Pancahasta  and  built  a  Matha, 
which  was  an  abode  of  divine  greatness. 

25.  Thus  Samara,  [too],  another  brother  of  the  king,  founded  for  Kesava  in  his 
quadruple  form  a  [temple  called]  Samarasvamin. 


19.  On  account  of  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  durjara ,  the  verse  may  also  be  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning :  “  The  royal  dignity  of  this 
king  could  not  fade  in  its  freshness,  notwith- 
standingthe  trouble,”  etc. 

23.  The  gloss  of  A,  renders  Khadhuyd  by 
Dhudhakhohd.  I  am  unable  to  trace  either 
name. 

Hastikarpa  is  placed  by  the  gloss  of  A,  at 
Vydghrdsrama-  Vdgahdma,  i.e.  the  modem 
village  Vdg^hom  situated  in  the  Dachiinpor 
Pargapa,  76°  10'  long.  33°  60'  lat.,not  far  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vitaatfi.  A  spring 
which  issues  in  this  village,  is  still  at  present 
known  as  Hastikargandga,  and  is  mentioned 
by  this  name  in  the  Vijayesvaramah.  xi.  182, 
Amaresvaramdh.  i.  9,  and  Tirthas.  This  spring 
is  probably  meant  also  in  Haracar.  xiv.  43, 
ana  Nilamata,  986.  The  Hastikarna  mentioned 
by  S'rlvara,  i.  441,  in  connection  with  the 
Mari  stream  or  Mahasarit,  must  be  a  different 
locality  and  in  the  vicinity  of  S'rinagar.  To 
the  latter  place  perhaps  refers  vii.  1640. 

The  position  of  the  S'uravarmasvdmin 
temple  cannot  be  ascertained. — The  gokula  of 
S'uravarman  is  alluded  to  in  viii.  2436.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  identical  shrine  or  building  is  meant 
in  v.  461 ;  viii.  900.  The  latter  passage  would 
place  it  in  the  capital.  The  name  gokula, 
which  judging  from  viii.  2436  must  have  been 
the  general  designation  for  a  certain  class  of 


religious  edifices,  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
famous  Gokula,  the  residence  of  the  young 
Ky?na  in  the  Vpid&vana  forest.  From  viii. 
2437,  it  appears  that  Gokulas  were  provided 
with  grazing  grounds  reserved  for  kine, 

24.  Pancahasta  is  the  modem  village  of 
Pdnzath  in  the  Divhsar  Pargapa,  75°  13' long. 
33°  36'  lat.  A  large  spring  in  its  vicinity  is 
held  sacred  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Vitasta  originally  came  to  light.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  name  of  Pancahastakandga  in 
the  Nilamata,  265,  908, 925, 1293.  Comp,  also 
Haracar.  xii.  22.  There  are.  no  remains  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  could  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Ma^ha  referred  to  in  the 
text. 

26.  The  gloss  of  A2  indicates  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  shrine  the  small  village  of 
SomgPbug  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vitasta  in  the  Yech  Pargapa,  74°  57'  long. 
34°  2'  lat.  Close  by  is  the  village  of  Sdlyun, 
the  S dlyanagrama  of  the  gloss.  On  a  visit  paid 
to  Somar’bug  in  Sept.,  1891, 1  was  unable  to 
trace  any  ancient  remains  above  ground  except 
some  fine  slabs  built  into  a  house  near  the  spot 
where  once  a  bridge  led  across  the  river  to 
the  village  of  Panduchuk.  The  temple  of 
Samarasvamin  is  mentioned  again,  vii.  1105, 
in  the  time  of  King  Har$a. 

For  Kesava- Visrm  caturatman,  see  note 
iv.  601. 
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26-27.  Two  sons  of  a  younger  brother  of  S'ura,  called  Dhlra  and  Vinnapa , 
built  under  their  own  names  temples,  and  two  other  [nephews],  who  held  charge  of 
account-offices  ( ganandpati ),  after  having  here  on  earth  kept  their  [spiritual] 
powers  hidden  from  view  by  a  [guise  of]  madness,  bodily  took  their  places  in  the 
most  exalted  company  of  S'iva’s  world. 

28-29.  The  illustrious  Mahodaya,  who  was  the  chief  door-keeper  of  S'ura, 
consecrated  the  [shrine  of  Visnu]  Mahodayasvdmin,  and  gave  at  that  temple  the  post 
of  reciter  ( vydkhyatf )  to  a  teacher  called  Bdmata,  who  was  famous  for  his  labours 
on  grammatical  science. 

30.  The  illustrious  Prabhdkaravartnan,  the  king’s  minister,  built  a  temple  of 
Visnu,  called  Prabhdkarasvdmin. 

31.  Having  received  at  the  consecration  [of  that  temple]  pearls  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  his  house-parrot  and  other  parrots  which  came  along  with  it,  he 
constructed  a  famous  parrot-house  (?  Sukdvali). 

32.  The  minister  S'ura,  by  honouring  learned  men  with  a  seat  in  the  [king’s] 
Sabha,  caused  learning,  whose  flow  had  been  interrupted,  to  descend  [again]  upon 
this  land. 

33.  The  scholars,  who  were  granted  great  fortunes  and  high  honours,  proceeded 
to  the  Sabha  in  vehicles  (litters)  worthy  of  kings. 

34.  Muktakana,  S’ivasvdmin,  the  poet  Anandavardhana  and  Ratndkara 
obtained  fame  during  the  reign  of  Avantivarman. 

35.  In  the  assembly-hail  of  the  minister  S'ura,  the  bard  Kriamanddra  recited 
always  the  following  Arya  [verse],  in  order  to  remind  [his  master]  of  his  resol  ve  : 


28-29.  The  temple  of  Mahodayasvdmin  is 
placed  by  the  gloss  of  A2  at  Madavasrama, 
which  on  the  evidence  of  a  passage  of  the 
Vitastdmdh.  v.  86,  can  be  identified  with 
the  large  village  of  Marhim  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vitasta,  75°  9'  long.  33°  50'  lat. 
No  remains  are  now  to  be  found  above 
ground ;  a  sacred  spring  in  the  village  is 
visited  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  AmaranStha 
Tirtha. 

31.  It  is  doubtful  what  is  exactly  meant 
by  sukdvali.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  valuable 
and  transportable  object,  as  this  same  si/ k avail 
is  referred  to  in  viii.  80  as  having  been  carried 
off  by  Har§a,  and  subsequently  presented  by 
Uccala  for  the  adornment  of  the  shrine  of 
Tribhuvanasvdmin. 

34.  Two  of  the  names  here  mentioned  are 
well-known  in  Kadmirian  literature.  Ananda¬ 
vardhana  is  the  author  of  two  works  yet  extant, 
the  Dhvanydloka,  a  rhetorical  treatise,  and 
the  poem  Devisataka.  Both  of  these  were 
commentated  upon  towards  the  close  of  the 


10th  century ;  comp.  Prof.  Bdhler’s  Report, 
p.  65  ;  Kdvyamald,i.  101. 

Ratndkara  is  rightly  identified  by  the  gloss 
of  A2  with  the  author  of  the  great  K&vya 
called  Haravijaya,  first  obtained  by  Prof. 
Biibler  in  Kasmir,  and  since  published  in 
the  Kavyam&lfi,.  From  the  colophon  of  this 
work  it  appears  that  Ratniikara,  or  with  his 
full  name  Rajanaka  Ratndkara  Vdgisvara, 
composed  it  under  King  Bphaspati  (Cippata- 
Jayapifla),  who,  according  to  K.’s  statement, 
iv.  703,  died  forty-two  years  before  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Avantivarman ;  comp.  Report,  pp.  42  sqq. 
For  two  smaller  compositions  of  Ratn&kara, 
see  Report,  p.  66,  and  Cat.  Cataloy.,  p.  491. 

hlaktdkaryx  appears  to  be  known  otherwise 
only  from  quotations  in  two  treatises  of 
K?emendra  (11th  century) ;  comp.  Cat. 
Cataloy.,  p.  459.  Sivasvdmin  is,  perhaps, 
identical  with  the  poet,  verses  of  whom  are 
given  in  K^emendra’s  Kavikanthabharana  and 
some  later  anthologies ;  see  Cat.  Catalog., 
p.  654,  and  Subhaqit.,  Introd.  p.  129. 
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36.  “  This  is  the  time  for  granting  benefits,  while  fortune,  fickle  by  nature,  is 
present.  Why  should  there  be  again  time  for  benefits,  while  misfortune  is  always 
imminent  ?  ” 

37.  This  [minister],  who  built  many  evufices,  erected  at  Suresvariksetra,  in 
honour  of  S'iva  and  his  consort  conjoined,  a  temple  which  was  to  last  for  ever. 

38.  The  wise  [minister],  after  consecrating  the  [temple  of  ]  S'uresvara,  which 
was  as  lofty  as  his  own  palace,  built  the  S'Hramafha  for  the  benefit  of  ascetics. 

39.  He  transferred  the  watch-station  (dhakka),  which  stood  [before]  in  the 
locality  of  Kramavarta,  to  the  fine  town  called  S'urapura,  which  he  had  built 
himself. 


37.  Durgft  is  worshipped  to  this  day  under 
the  name  of  Suresvari  (‘  queen  of  the  gods  ’ ) 
on  a  high  crag  rising  above  the  village  of 
16 -bar  from  the  range  which  encloses  the  Dal 
lake  on  the  E.  A  natural  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  crag  is  looked  upon  as  a  representation  of 
Durga’s  husband.  The  SureSvarimShatmya 
accounts  for  the  residence  of  the  goddess  and 
her  consort  at  this  spot  by  a  legend  connected 
with  the  killing  of  the  demon  Ruru.  It  also 
describes  in  detail  the  route  of  the  pilgrimage, 
which  begins  at  certain  springs  ( Satadhard , 
etc.)  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
village  of  Is’bar  (comp,  note  ii.  134). 

It  is  the  site  of  the  latter  place  which  is 
meant  by  Suresvariksetra  in  our  own  passage, 
vi.  147  ;  Jonar.  62,  874 ;  Sriv.  i.  426,  and  by 
Suresvari,  v.  41 ;  viii.  606,  744,  2344,  etc.  The 
locality  of  Isobar  is  clearly  indicated  by  those 
passages  of  Jonar.  (62)  and  S'riv.  (i.  419,  426) 
which  speak  of  SureSvari  as  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dal  lake ;  see  also  Samayam.  ii. 
29,  where  the  S'atadh&ra  spring  is  mentioned 
with  Suresvari.  The  references  to  it  as  a 
place  to  be  sought  on  the  approach  of  death 
(see  vi.  147  ;  viii.  2344,  2418),  snow  the  sanctity 
attached  to  it.  This  is  also  set  forth  at  great 
length  in  the  fifth  Adhv&ya  of  the  S'arvava- 
t&ra. — The  name  of  the  Suresvaritirtha  ia 
found  already  in  the  Nilamata,  1322. 

The  temple  of  S'iva  and  Pfirvati  con¬ 
joined  ( sivayor  misrapos),  i.e.  of  Ardhanari- 
Ivara,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  one 
which  K.  mentions,  viii.  3366,  as  standing  at 
Suresvari  in  his  own  time.  Neither  the 
position  of  this  shrine,  nor  that  of  tho  temples 
mentioned  in  verses  40,  41,  can  now  be  traced 
with  certainty,  though  the  numerous  carved 
slabs  and  sculptured  fragments  found  near 
the  sacred  springs  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses  of  Is»bar,  prove  unmistakably  the 
former  existence  of  ancient  buildings  be¬ 
sides  the  ruined  temple  (I6e6vara  P  )  referred 
to  in  the  note  ii.  134. 


I  have  translated  above  according  to  the 
reading  sovyayasthitih  actually  found  in  A. 
But  a  comparison  of  vii.  962  ;  viii.  249,  2401, 
3316  sq.,  wnere  the  term  vyayasthiti  is  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  the  sense  of  an  ‘  endowment  "in 
connection  with  temples,  suggests  that  we 
ought  to  read  here  savyayasthitih,  ‘  which  was 
provided  with  an  endowment.’ 

38.  According  to  the  gloss  of  As,  the 
Suresvara  temple  stood  at  S'urapura: 
Hiii*pvr.  At  the  latter  locality  (see  following 
note)  materials  belonging  to  ancient  buildings 
can  be  traced  in  the  walls  of  the  Moghul 
Sarai  and  of  a  mosque. 

The  Suramafha  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
capital,  comp.  vi.  223 ;  vii.  26,  and  in  particular 
vi.  243.  lea  exact  position  is  not  known. 

39.  The  position  of  Kramavarta  and 
S'urapura,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term 
dhakka,  equivalent  to  drahya,  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  Note  D,  iii.  227,  where  the  same 
localities  are  mentioned.  The  site  of  the 
watch-station  after  its  transfer  to  S'urapura 
was  traced  by  me  at  Hiir?por  in  Sept.,  1891. 
There  is  a  spot  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
above  the  present  HiiPpor,  where  the  level 
ground  of  the  valley  is  reduced  to  a  gorge  by 
rocky  spurs  projecting  from  the  hill-sides.  A 
local  tradition  relates  that  at  this  spot  there 
once  stood  an  ancient  wall  and  gate,  closing 
the  route  which  leads  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rembyar*  river  to  the  Pir  Pantsal 
Pass. 

This  spot,  which  is  covered  by  dense  fir- 
forest,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Iluhi 
Dancuza, 1  the  gate  of  God.’  But  the  father 
of  the  present  Muqaddam,  or  village  headman, 
a  man  of  great  age,  distinctly  rememberod  to 
have  hoard  in  his  youth  also  the  designation 
of  Dram,  i.e.  drahya.  Ancient  coins  are 
frequently  found  in  this  locality,  and  some 
traces  of  old  walls  can  still  be  followed 
through  the  thick  undergrowth  which  covers 
the  ground. 
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40.  Ratnavardhana,  a  son  of  S'ura,  built  near  the  precincts  of  SureSvari,  a 
[temple  of]  S'iva  Bhutesvara,  and  within  the  S'uramatha  [another]  Matha. 

41.  The  wife  of  S'ura  named  Kdvyadevi,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  erected  at 
Suresvari  a  [shrine  of  ]  Sadasiva  called  Kavyadevisvara. 

42.  Avantivarman,  who  was  free  from  jealousy,  granted  permanent  royal 
prerogatives  to  his  uterine  brothers  and  to  S'ura  and  the  latter’s  son. 

43.  The  king,  who  conformed  to  the  pleasures  of  his  minister  as  [if  it  were 
that]  of  a  deity,  bore  himself  [outwardly]  as  a  worshipper  of  S’iva,  though  he 
was  [in  reality]  from  childhood  a  worshipper  of  Visnu. 

44.  At  the  site  called  ViGvaikasara,  which  procures  final  beatitude  for  those 
who  die  [there],  the  king  founded  the  [town  of]  Avantipura ,  an  abode  of  abundant 
enjoyments. 


A  relic  of  ancient  art  it*  found  some  330 
yards  higher  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  where  a  large  rock  shows  in  three 
richly  ornamented  niches  elegantly  carved 
relievo  representations  of  temples  of  the 
Kaamirian  style.  Comp,  my  Notes  on  the  JPir 
Pantsdl  Route,  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  p.  385. 

According  to  the  surviving  tradition,  Hiir *- 
par,  still  a  busy  little  place  and  the  seat  of  a 
customs-station,  was  once  a  large  town,  and 
occupied  the  level  ground  of  the  valley  as  far  as 
Pddapdvan,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  in 
the  direction  towards  S'upiyan,  Remains  of 
deserted  habitations  can  in  fact  be  traced  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  over  a  considerable 
stretch  of  ground  below  the  present  village. 

40.  By  Suresvariprahganatah  probably  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Il'ffmr  on  the  Dal  is 
ineant;  comp,  note  v.  37.  The  lofty  situation 
of  the  crag  on  which  Suresvari  is  actually 
worshipped  (more  than  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Dal),  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rugged  slopes  leading  up  to  it,  preclude  the 
thought  of  any  building  having  ever  been 
erected  on  it  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Regarding  the  original  shrine  at  which 
S'iva  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Bhutesvara,  see  note  i.  107.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  Ratnavardhana’s  temple  and  the  former 
corresponds  to  that  between  the  Jyetfharudra, 
founded  by  A6oka  near  S'rinagar  and  the 
more  ancient  Linga  of  that  name  at  ButhHer; 
comp,  notes  i.  113  and  i.  124  (C). 

41.  Sadasiva  is  a  name  of  S'iva. 

44-45.  The  name  of  Avantipura  is  pre¬ 
served  in  that  of  the  present  village  of  Vdnt '- 
par,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitas  til 
m  the  Vular  Pargapa,  75°  4'  long.  33°  55'  lat. 
Its  ruined  temples  have  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  early  European  travellers ;  see 
Forbtbb,  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,  ii. 


9,  and  Moorcropt,  Travels,  ii.  p.  244.  In 
s  note  on  the  latter  account,  Prof.  Wilson 
has  correctly  indicated  the  identity  of  the 
place  with  the  Avantipura  of  the  Chronicle. 
This  identification  is  well-known  too  to  the 
tradition  of  the  S'rinagar  Papdits.  It  is. fully 
borne  out  by  the  topographical  indications 
furnished  by  the  numerous  passages  of  the 
Chronicle  in  which  Avantipura  is  subsequently 
mentioned  (comp.  e  g.  vii.  1366;  viii.  970, 
1144,  1474,  1502  ;  S'riv.  i.  338). 

The  remains  at  Vdnt* par  consist  chiefly  of 
two  ruined  temples  which  have  been  fully 
described  by  Cunningham,  J.A.S.B.,  1848, 
pp.  275  sqq.,  and  Cope,  Anc.  Build.,  pp.  25  sqq. 

Cunningham  has  proposed  to  ideptify  the 
ruined  temple  situated  in  the  village  itself 
with  K.’s  Avantisvamin,  and  the  larger  one, 
which  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  and 
close  to  the  hamlet  of  Jaubrgr,  with  the  temple 
of  Avantisvara,  built  by  Avantivarman  after 
his  accession.  The  central  shrines'  of  both 
temples  have  been  entirely  overturned,  and 
form  now  only  confused  piles  of  stones.  It 
is  thus  impossible  to  test  accurately  C.’s 
assumption,  which  was  based  mainly  on  the 
different  size  of  the  two  structures.  Nor  have 
the  excavations  which  Bishop  Cowie  carried  on 
in  1865  in  the  courtyard  of  the  smaller  temple, 
brought  to  light  any  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point ;  comp.  J.A.S.B.,  1866,  pp.  121  sqq. 

In  Kalafia’s  reign  (a.d.  1081-1089),  the 
temple  of  Avantisv&min  was  deprived  of  the 
villages  which  formed  its  endowments  (vii. 
670).  Its  courtyard  served  as  a  fortification 
when  shortly  after  the  accession  of  King 
Jayasirhha  (a.d.  1128),  Bliilsa,  a  commander  of 
the  royal  troops,  was  besieged  at  Avantipura 
by  the  rebel  Damaras  of  the  HolacJ&  (Vular) 
district ;  see  viii.  1429  sq. 

That  the  town  of  Avantipura  remained  ® 
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45.  Having  built  there,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  [shrine  of  Visnu] 
Avantisvdmin,  that  wise  [king],  after  obtaining  sovereign  power,  erected  then  the 
[temple  of  S'iva]  AvantUvara. 

46.  This  king  had  at  the  [shrines  of]  TripureSvara,  BhufeGa  and  Vijaye&a, 
three  pedestals  made  with  silver  conduits  for  the  bathing  water  ( tnanadrom ). 


place  of  importance  long  after  the  time  of  its 
founder,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  references 
made  to  it  by  K.  and  in  the  later  Chronicles  ; 
comp.  Index  and  Jonar.  821,  380  sq.,  335, 863 ; 
S'riv.  i.  338;  iii.  42;  also  Samayam.  ii.  76. 
The  extent  of  the  town  is  attested  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ruined  buildings  which  can  be  traced 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hill-range  rising  to 
the  E.  of  the  present  Vfint'por  for  a  distance 
of  over  two  miles. 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds  the  gloss  of 
A,  identifies  4  the  site  (k$etra)  of  Vtsvaika- 
sdra  ’  mentioned  in  the  text  with  the  village 
of  Bhdraso,  i.e.  the  modern  Bams  (not  marked 
on  maps),  which  is  situated  about  three  miles 
below  Vdnt'por  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vitasta  opposite  to  GuPpur.  At  B&rus  the 
only  ancient  remains  I  could  trace  on  a  visit 
paid  in  Sept.,  1891,  was  a  fine  Linga  over  five 
feet  in  height,  standing  near  a  small  Nfiga 
called  Rudragafigfi,,  which  is  visited  by  the 
pilgrims  to  Amaranatha. 

40.  Lingas  and  images  of  gods  were  in 
Ka^mirian  temples  always  placed  on  orna¬ 
mental  stone  pedestals  ( pifha  or  bhadrapi(ha), 
many  of  which  can  vet  be  seen  in  situ  in  the 
temple-ruins  of  Buth'ser  (BhuteSa),  N&rast&n, 
Pat(an,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  water  with  which  the  Liiigas  and  images 
have  daily  to  be  bathed  (comp.  ii.  126),  such 
pedestals  are  provided  with  a  conduit  sunk 
into  their  upper  surface  and  ending  generally 
in  a  sculptured  waterspout. 

The  position  of  the  sacred  site  of  Tripure- 
Svara  (or  Tripuresa)  can  be  fixed  with  great 
probability  near  the  modern  village  of  Trxphar. 
Idle  latter  lies  circ.  74°  59'  long.  34°  9'  lat.  in 
the  valley  opening  to  the  E.  from  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Pal,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  latter.  Apart  from  the 
name  Triphar,  which  evidently  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  Tripuresvara  as  Kosher  < 
Kapatesvara,  Jyefher  <  Jyetfkehara,  Amburher 
<Amaresvara,  Krambhar  <  Kambale&vara  (viii. 
251),  this  identification  is  supported  by  the 
following  evidence. 

The  iv.  Adhyftya  of  the  S’arvdratdra  contains 
a  M&h&tmya  of  S'iva  Jyephandtha  or  Jye§(he- 
bvara  as  worshipped  ‘  sthdne  Tripuresvara- 
scvfnjnake .’  This  locality,  which,  according 
to  the  legend  related  in  that  text,  took  its 
name  from  the  demon  Tripura  destroyed 


there  by  S'iva,  is  described  as  situated  close 
to  Mount  Mahadeva,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mahdsarit  river.  The  former  is  certainly  the 
peak  still  known  by  that  name  ( Mahadeo  of 
the  maps)  which  rises  immediately  to  the 
east  of  Triphar,  and  is  to  the  present  day  the 
object  of  a  pilgrimage.  Of  the  name  Mahd¬ 
sarit,  we  have  already  shown  in  note  iii. 
339-849  that  it  was  the  ancient  designation  of 
the  stream  which  forms  the  outflow  of  the  Dal, 
and  is  now  called  Mar. 

We  are  the  more  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  same  name  was  given  also  to  the  main 
feeder  of  the  Pal,  i.e.  the  ‘  Arrah  ’  river  of  the 
map  on  which  Triphar  lies,  as  the  S'arvivat&ra 
distinctly  mentions  (iv.  129)  as  the  source  of 
the  Mah&sarit  the  lake  Mahdsaras,  i.e.  the  Mar 
Sar,  from  which  that  river  actually  takes  its 
origin.  [I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
generally  known  and  distinctive  name  of  this 
river.  4  Arrah  ’  is  probably  only  the  KA  dr*, 

4  mountain-stream.’] 

We  are  led  to  the  same  locality  by  the 
instructive  passage,  S'riv.  i.  421,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  graphic  description  of  the  Dal 
lake  mentions  the  Tilaprasthd  river  as  flowing 
into  it  from  TripureSvaca.  The  name  Tila¬ 
prasthd  can  be  shown  by  passages  in  the 
S'arv.  (iv.  65, 61),  Suresvarimah.  and  Tirthas.  to 
be  the  old  appellation  of  that  branch  of  the 
4  Arrah  ’  river  which  separates  a  short  distance 
below  Triphar  from  the 4  Shalim&r  ’  branch,  and 
taking  a  more  westerly  course,  empties  itself 
into  the  Dal  under  the  name  of  Telbal  Bala. 

Triphar  lies  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  hill- 
range  on  which  the  Suresvaritirtha  (see  note 
v.  3/)  is  situated.  Accordingly  we  find  Tri¬ 
puresa  referred  to  in  the  Nilamata,  1323, 
between  the  sacred  sites  of  Suresvari  and 
Mount  Mahadeva.  The  gloss  written  on  this 
passage  in  one  of  mv  MSS.  distinctly  renders 
TripureSa  by  ‘  Triphir.’  This  identification 
must  have  been  known  also  to  P.  S&hibr&m,  as 
lie  mentions  in  his  Tirthas.,  in  connection  with 
the  Tirthas  around  the  Dal,  a  pilgrimage  to 
4  the  Ganga  at  the  village  of  Tripuresvara.’ 
[According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
Purohitas  at  16®bar,  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  4  Arrah  ’  near  Triphar  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Mahadeva,  is  locally  known 
as  4  Ganga.’] — Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  old  Vijayesvaramdh,  xi.  112,  distinctly 
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47.  S'ura,  too,  saw  in  the  king  his  chief  deity,  to  please  whom  he  ought  to  Avantivabman 

•  />  i  *  *  i  ■  _£*  (a.d,  855/6-883). 

sacrifice  even  religion,  life,  or  a  son.  _ 

48-49.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  when  the  king  came  to  worship  rS'iva]  sws  judgment  at 
Bhutesvara,  after  having  presented  on  his  own  behalf  sacrificial  apparatus  which 
was  in  keeping  with  his  royal  dignity,  he  noticed  that  the  temple-priests  had  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  god’s  [image],  as  an  offering,  a  wild-growing  vegetable  of  bitter 
taste  called  TJtpalasaka. 

50.  When,  thereupon,  the  king  asked  the  local  [priests]  the  reason  for 
such  an  offering,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  spoke  with  hands 
folded : 

51.  “In  the  Lahara  district,  0  king,  there  lives  a  powerful  Damara,  Dhanva 
by  name,  who  is  attached  to  the  minister  S'ura,  and  [treated  by  him]  like  a  son.” 

52.  “This  [Camara],  whose  power  is  unrestrained,  has  taken  away  the 
villages  [belonging  to  the  shrine],  and  thus  we  [can]  offer  to  Bhutesa  only  this 
oblation.” 

53.  Thereon  the  king  left  the  worship  under  the  pretence  of  indisposition 
caused  by  sudden  colic,  and  went  outside,  making  it  [appear]  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  what  he  had  heard. 


speaks  of  Tripuresa  as  worshipped  ‘  Sure- 
svaryam.’ 

Though  no  longer  known  to  the  Brahmans 
of  Kasmir  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  Tripure- 
svara  must  have  been  considered  in  old  days 
a  site  of  great  sanctity.  K.  mentions  re¬ 
peatedly  the  foundation  of  sacred  buildings 
and  the  grant  of  endowments  at  Tripure- 
svara  (see  vii.  151,  526, 956).  He  also  speaks 
of  it,  v.  123,  as  the  holy  site  to  which  King 
Avantivarman  retired  on  the  approach  of 
death.  From  vi.  135  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  for  mendicants,  and 
this  it  apparently  continued  to  be  in  Muham-. 
madan  times,  as  Sriv.  i.  402  refers  to  King 
Zain-ul-‘abidin  having  founded  there  a  per¬ 
petual  endowment  for  the  feeding  of  beggars 
(annasattra,  comp,  note  i.  347). 

48-49.  It  has  been  shown  above,  in  note 
i.  107,  that  the  ancient  shrine  of  S  iva  Bhutesa 
must  be  looked  for  among  the  ruined  temples 
of  Buth’ser  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haramukh. 
The  Purohitas  of  the  shrine  wish  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  king  the  poverty  to  which  they 
are  reduced,  by  placing  before  the  image, 
instead  of  proper  offerings,  leaves  of  the 
Utpalasdka  plant,  i.e.  a  present  of  no  value. 
The  plant,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
upalhdkh  (the  phonetic  derivative  of  Skr. 
utpalasdka),  forms  still  one  of  the  commonest 
vegetables  of  the  Kasmiri  cuisine.  It  grows 


abundantly  on  the  mountain-slopes  at  an 
elevation  of  7000-11,000',  and  its  leaves  are 
collected  in  large  quantities  by  the  villagers. 

When  examining  the  ruins  of  Buthlser  in 
August,  1891, 1  found  the  Upalhakh  growing 
plentifully  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuriant 
forest  vegetation  in  which  the  temples  were 
then  embedded.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  leaves 
is  removed  by  repeated  boiling.  According 'to 
traditional  belief,  the  Upalhakh  formed  the 
diet  of  the  ancient  Rsis  in  the  forest. 

51.  The  name  of  Lahara  survives  in  the 
designation  of  the  modern  district  Lar,  which 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  territory  drained 
by  the  Sind  and  its  tributaries.  This  identi¬ 
fication  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  gloss  of 
A2  on  our  passage,  and  is  fully  proved  by  the 
topographical  evidence  contained  in  the 
following  passages : — vii.  911,  1360  sq. ;  viii. 
437,  729,  793,1128  sqq.  ;  Jonar.  167  sq.  ;  Sriv. 
v.  136 ;  Fourth  Chron.  226  ;  Lokapr.  ii.  ( Lahara - 
visaye  Gdndharvabale,  i.e.  Gandarbal  on  the 
Sind  river). 

In  a  few  instances  (see  vii.  965 ;  viii. 
914),  the  extant  text  of  the  Chronicle  hides 
the  name  Lohara  (comp.  Note  E,  iv.  177) 
under  the  form  Lahara — a  clerical  error  easily 
explained  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  both 
names.  For  the  opposite  error,  see  viii.  38. 

Regarding  the  term  D  dinar  a,  see  Note  G, 
iv.  348. 
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54.  S'ura,  who  knew  that  there  was  a  cause  for  his  lord’s  departure  from  the 
worship,  and  for  the  [apparently]  accidental  colic,  followed  up  the  matter. 

55.  Having  ascertained  the  truth,  he,  full  of  anger,  went  quickly  from 
thereto  the  temple  of  Bhairava,  who,  together  with  a  ‘circle  of  the  Mothers’ 
(■ matrcakra ),  is  [worshipped]  close  to  Bhutesa. 

56.  He  ordered  off  the  crowd  of  people,  and  keeping  [only]  a  few  attendants, 
sent  from  there  messenger  after  messenger  to  bring  up  Dhanva. 

57.  When  that  tierce  [Damara]  came  at  last  before  S'ura,  he  made  the  earth 
shake  with  the  tramp  of  his  host  of  foot-soldiers,  and  did  not  bend  his  back. 

58.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered,  armed  men,  at  the  order  of  S'ura,  cut  off  his 
head  while  he  was  yet  alive,  in  front  of  [the  image  of]  Bhairava. 

59.  The  wise  S'ura,  who  had  [thus]  removed  the  king’s  displeasure,  went  out¬ 
side  after  having  the  body,  from  which  the  blood  was  pouring  forth,  thrown  into 
the  tank  close  by. 


55-59.  The  indications  furnished  by  this 
passage  are  of  considerable  antiquarian 
interest,  as  they  enable  us  to  identify  with 
some  accuracy  the  principal  buildings  among 
the  ruined  temples  of  Buttiser.  Of  these  we 
have  already  shown  (see  note  i.  107)  that  they 
belong  to  the  sacred  site  of  S'iva  Bhutesvara 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle. 

The  temples,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plans 
attached  to  Bishop  Cowie’s  careful  notes, 
J.A.S.B.,  1866,  pp.  101-109,  foim  two  distinct 
groups.  The  latter  have  separate  enclosing 
walls,  and  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
200  yards  from  each  other.  Just  beyond  the 
enclosure  of  the  second  or  eastern  group,  and 
at  its  N.E.  corner,  is  a  large  oblong  tank  ( T 
on  Bishop  Cowie’s  plan),  lined  with  ancient 
slabs  and  filled  with  the  limpid  water  of  a 
spring.  This  spring  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Naran  Nag,  but  has  been  shown 
above  (see  note  i.  123)  to  be  identical  with  the 
Sodaratirtha  of  the  Nilamata  and  of  K.  As 
there  is  no  other  tank  or  pool  anywhere  near 
the  site  of  Buth‘ser,  we  must  recognize  in  the 
basin  of  the  Naran  Nag  the  pond  close  by 
( asanne  sarasi)  of  v.  59,  into  which  Dhanva1  s 
decapitated  body  was  thrown. 

About  twenty  yards  to  the  W.  of  the  tank, 
and  facing  the  N.  side  of  the  stone  wall 
which  encloses  the  second  group  of  temples, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  solitary  temple, 
marked  K  on  the  plan.  They  are  now  almost 
buried  by  the  soil  washed  down  from  the  hill¬ 
side,  which  rises  immediately  behind  them. 
The  close  proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tank, 
and  its  isolated  position  outside  the  temple- 
groups,  makes  it  probable  that  we  have  in  it 


the  remains  of  the  shrine  of  Bhairava  at 
which  Dhanva’s  execution  took  place.  As 
the  worship  of  Bhairava  is  connected  with 
bloody  sacrifices,  his  shrines  are  also  now-a- 
days  generally  kept  at  some  distance  from 
those  of  other  deities. 

If  this  identification  is  correct,  we  may 
safely  recognize  in  the  central  and  principal 
temple  of  the  second  group,  which  alone  is  a 
building  of  imposing  dimensions  (see  Cole, 
Anc.  Build.,  plan  6,  and  plates  6  and  7),  the 
shrine  dedicated  to  S'iva  Bhutesa.  Our 
passage  shows  that  this  shrine  was  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bhairava 
temple.  We  have  further  to  conclude  that 
the  other  group  of  temples,  situated  to  the  W. 
of  the  one  just  mentioned,  was  erected  in 
honour  of  S'iva  Jyeqthesa.  Of  the  ancient 
Linga  known  by  this  name,  we  have  already 
shown  (see  note  i.  113)  that  it  was  worshipped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhutesa’s  shrine. 

This  group,  too,  consists  of  one  large 
central  temple,  probably  identical  with  the 
one  erected  by  King  Lalitaditya,  according  to 
iv.  190,  and  a  number  of  smaller  cellas  around 
it.  The  base  of  a  colossal  Linga  which  Bishop 
Cowie  found  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
enclosure  of  this  temple-group,  belonged, 
perhaps,  to  the  very  emblem  of  Jyesthesa. 

Kalhana  has  taken  care  to  let  us  know  of 
the  frequent  visits  which  his  father  Canpaka 
had  paid  to  the  shrines  of  Nandikqetra,  i.e. 
Buth'ser,  and  the  rich  endowments  he  had 
made  there ;  comp.  vii.  954  ;  viii.  2365.  We 
are,  therefore,  justified  in  assuming  that  K, 
himself  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
sacred  site,  and  that  the  information  he  gives 
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60.  When  the  lord  of  the  earth  heard  that  the  minister  had  decapitated  that 
[Damara,  whom  he  loved]  as  if  he  were  his  own  son,  his  anger  was  appeased,  and  he 
felt  as  it  were  embarrassed. 

61.  S'ura  then  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  king,  and  when  the  latter 
replied  that  he  felt  no  pains,  made  him  rise  from  his  couch  and  complete  the 
worship. 

62.  In  this  way  that  [minister],  who  knew  always  the  right  thing  to  do, 
rendered  again  and  again  assistance  to  the  king,  without  even  speaking  [to  him 
about  it],  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

63.  Such  a  king  and  such  a  minister,  whose  [relations]  were  never  disfigured 
by  the  blemish  of  mutual  hatred,  have  not  otherwise  been  seen  or  heard  of. 

64.  For  ten  years  in  the  reign  of  Avantivarman  the  killing  of  all  living 
creatures  was  prohibited,  just  as  [it  was  in  that]  of  the  illustrious  Meghavdhana. 

65.  At  that  time  the  shadfish  \jpdtlilna\  left  the  cold  water  without  fear, 
and  coming  to  the  river-banks  sunned  their  backs  in  the  autumn  sun. 

66.  In  the  time  of  Avantivarman,  the  illustrious  Bhatta  Kallata  and  other 
holy  men  ( siddhas )  descended  to  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

67.  As  the  lives  of  these  would  be  [too]  long  to  tell,  some  purifying  story  of 
one  [of  them  at  least]  shall  be  related  here  as  an  episode. 

68.  This  country  [of  Kasmlr]  always  [before]  gave  small  produce,  as  it  was 
[liable  to  be]  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Maliapadma  lake,  and  was  intersected 
by  [many]  streams. 

69.  When  then  the  waters  had  been  drained  off  somewhat,  through  the  great 
exertions  of  King  Lalitaditya,  it  became  productive  to  a  small  extent. 

70.  Under  the  feeble  kings  who  succeeded  after  the  death  of  Jaydpida,  the 
country  was  again,  just  [as  before],  overtaken  by  disastrous  floods. 

71.  In  the  famine-stricken  land  one  Khari  of  rice  ( dhdnya )  was  bought  for 
ten  hundred  and  fifty  Dinnaras. 


Avantivarman 
(a.d.  855/6-883). 


Story  of  Suyya. 


us  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  several 
shrines,  is  exact  in  its  details. 

Regarding  mdtrcakra,  see  note  i.  122. 

65.  The  fish  called  pathina  is,  according  to 
P.  W.,  a  kind  of  shadfish,  Silurus  Pelorius  or 
Silurus  boalis  Ham.  It  is  permitted  as  food 
by  the  Smrtis  (comp.  Ydjhavalkya,  i.  178), 
and  is  particularly  recommended  for  S'raddha- 
offerings  ( Manu ,  v.  16).  The  Kasmiri  Pandits 
give  this  name  to  the  Ramagdd,  a  kind  of 
small  fish  generally  eaten  at  S'raddhas.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Valley ,  p.  158,  records  of  it  that  it 
retires  to  the  lakes  and  morasses  when  the 
water  becomes  cold. 

66.  Bhatta  Kallata  is  known  to  us  as  the 


pupil  of  Vasugupta,  the  founder  of  the 
Spandasastra  branch  of  Kasmirian  S'aiva 
philosophy.  His  commentary,  called  Spanda- 
sarvasva,  on  his  teacher’s  Spandakarikds,  is 
still  extant ;  comp.  Prof.  Buhler's  Report, 
pp.  78  sq.,  clxv.  He  also  appears  to  nave 
written  another  exegetical  work  on  the  S'iva- 
sutras  of  Vasugupta  ;  comp.  Report,  p.  clxviii.; 
Hall,  Index  to  a  Bibliography  of  Ind.  Philos. 
Systems,  p.  197,  and  Stein,  Catal.  of  Jammu 
MSS.,  p.  361. 

68.  Regarding  the  Mahapadma  lake  or 
Vulur,  see  note  iv.  593. 

71.  The  ancient  measure  of  the  khari, 
mentioned  already  in  a  hymn  of  the  Rgveda 
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72.  Then  through  the  merits  of  Avantivarman  there  descended  to  the  earth 
the  Lord  of  Food  (annapati)  himself,  [in  the  person  of  ]  the  illustrious  Suyya,  to 
give  fresh  life  to  the  people. 

73.  The  origin  of  this  wise  man  was  not  known,  and  his  deeds,  which  made 
the  world  wonder,  proved  clearly  that  though  [he  appeared]  in  the  fourth  period 
(Yuga),  he  was  not  horn  from  a  [woman’sjwomb. 

74.  Once  a  Candala  woman,  Suyya  by  name,  found  when  sweeping  up  a  dust- 
heap  on  the  road,  a  fresh  earthen  vessel  fitted  with  a  cover. 

75.  Raising  the  cover,  she  saw  lying  in  it  a  babe,  which  had  eyes  like  lotus- 
leaves,  and  was  sucking  its  fingers. 

76.  “  Some  unfortunate  mother  must  have  exposed  this  lovely  [boy].”  Thus 
she  thought  in  her  mind,  and  then  from  tenderness  her  breasts  gave  milk. 

77.  Without  defiling  the  child  by  her  touch,  she  arranged  for  his  keep  in  the 
house  of  a  S'udra-nurse,  and  brought  him  up. 

78.  Taking  the  name  of  Suyya,  he  grew  into  an  intelligent  [youth],  and 
having  learned  his  letters,  became  a  teacher  of  small  boys  in  the  house  of  some 
householder. 


(iv.  32.  17),  and  known  to  Panini,  has  remained 
to  the  present  day  the  standard  of  weight  in 
Kasmir.  It  is  called  Marin  Ks.,  but  has  been 
known  in  the  official  language  for  centuries 
past  by  the  Persian  designation  of  kharwar 
(for  *khar-bdr,  ‘  ass’s  load.’)  The  latter  term, 
evidently  substituted  by  a  kind  of  popular 
etymology  for  the  Ks.  one,  is  found  already  in 
Abu-l-Fazl’s  account  ( Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  366). 
In  the  Lokaprakasa  the  measure  is  still  named 
as  khari  or  kharika. 

The  division  and  weight  of  the  Khar  does 
not  appear  to  have  changed  since  the  time  of 
Akbar,  as  the  table  of  weights  in  actual  use, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  243, 
agrees  with  the  statements  recorded  by  Abu- 
1-Fazl  (l.c.)  and  Moorcroft,  Travels,  ii.  p.  135, 
in  making  the  Khar  (Kharwar)  the  equivalent 
of  1920  Pals  (Skr.  pala).  Taking  the  latter 
measure  as  equal  to  3|  Tolas,  the  Khar  corre¬ 
sponds  to  177-J-f- j1  lbs.  avoirdupois  (Lawrence). 
The  Khar  is  divided  into  16  Trakhs,  the 
Trakh  again  into  4  Manuths  (Abu-l-Fazl’s  Man) 
of  30  Pals  each,  or  into  6  Sers  of  20  Pals. 

Owing  to  the  ancient  custom,  until  quite 
recently  in  force  in  Kasmir,  of  estimating  and 
paying  salaries,  etc.,  in  grain  instead  of  cash, 
the  term  Khar  came  to  be  used  also  as  the 
designation  of  a  monetary  value.  The  Loka¬ 
prakasa  accordingly  speaks  in  several  passages 
(ii.  Pr.)  of  a  dinnarakhdri  or  suvarnakhdrikd , 
corresponding  to  Abu-l-Fazl’s  distinction 


between  the  ‘  Kharwar  in  kind  ’  and  the 
4  Kharwar  in  money  ’  ( kharwdr-i  naqdi). 

Similarly  the  term  Khar  has  been  applied, 
evidently  since  early  times,  to  designate  that 
area  of  land  under  rice-cultivation  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  require  a  Khar’s  weight  of  rice-seed  ; 
comp,  bhumikhdri  in  Lokapr.  ii,  with  kharika, 
Panini,  v.  i.  45,  and  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  243. 

In  v.  116  sq.  K.  gives  200  Dinnaras  as  the 
price  of  a  Khari  of  rice  for  years  of  good 
harvest  previous  to  Suyya’s  drainage  opera¬ 
tions,  and  36  Dinnaras  as  the  reduced  price 
after  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Subse¬ 
quently  we  read,  vii.  1220,  of  500  Dinnaras 
being  paid  for  a  Khari  in  the  reign  of  Harsa 
during  a  famine.  For  prices  at  later  famines 
see  S'riv.  i.  202  and  Fourth  Chron.  347,  where 
1500  and  even  10,000  Dinnaras  are  mentioned, 
respectively. 

Regarding  the  currency  calculated  in  Din¬ 
naras,  and  the  probable  value  of  the  amounts 
named,  see  Note  H,  iv.  495. 

72.  Annapati  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
god,  personifying  good  harvests.  Comp,  the 
description  of  a  famine,  Fourth  Chron. 
355  sqq.,  where  the  ‘  Lord  of  food’  ( annanrpa , 
annddhipa)  is  represented  as  fighting  against 
the  demon  Durbhiksa  (famine).  According  to 
P.  Govind  Kaul,  old  songs  and  proverbs  of 
Kasmir  peasants  still  personify  the  good 
harvest  under  the  name  of  Suchirdza,  i.e.  Skr. 
*  Subhiksardja . 
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79.  As  lie  endeared  himself  to  the  virtuous  by  [keeping  the]  observances  in 
regard  to  fasts,  bathings  and  the  like,  and  showed  a  brilliant  intellect,  men  of 
sense  kept  around  him  in  assemblies. 

80.  When  these  were  complaining  in  their  conversation  of  the  flood  calamity, 
he  said  :  “  I  have  got  the  knowledge  [for  preventing  it].  But  what  can  I  do 
without  means  ?  ” 

81.  When  the  king  heard  through  his  spies  that  he  was  saying  these  words 
persistently,  as  if  he  were  deranged  in  mind,  he  was  surprised. 

82.  The  king  had  him  then  brought  up  and  questioned  him  about  his  saying. 
He  calmly  replied  also  in  the  royal  presence :  “  I  have  got  the  knowledge,”  etc. 

83.  Thereupon  the  lord  of  the  earth,  though  his  courtiers  declared  him 
(Suyya)  crazy,  was  anxious  to  test  [that]  knowledge,  and  placed  his  own 
treasures  at  his  disposal. 

84.  He  took  many  pots  [full]  of  money  ( dlnnara )  from  the  treasury,  and 
embarking  on  a  boat,  proceeded  in  haste  to  Madavardjya. 

85.  After  dropping  there  a  pot  [full]  of  money,  at  a  village  called  Nandaka, 
which  was  submerged  in  the  flood,  he  hurriedly  turned  back. 

86.  Though  the  councillors  said:  “That  [Suyya]  is  surely  only  a  madman,”  the 
king,  when  he  heard  this  account,  became  interested  in  watching  the  end  of  these 
[proceedings]. 

87.  On  reaching  in  Kramardjya  the  locality  called  Yaksadara,  he  threw 
with  both  hands  money  ( dinnara )  into  the  water. 


84.  For  Madavardjya,  the  modern  Mardz, 
see  note  ii.  15. 

85.  The  site  of  the  Nandaka  village,  men¬ 
tioned  again  in  v.  108,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  With  this  name  may  possibly  be 
connected  that  of  the  old  Nandi  canal  which 
takes  the  water  of  the  Vesau  river  above  the 
villa, ge  of  Kaimuh,  and  serves  for  the  irriga¬ 
tion  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the 
Vesau  and  Vitasta  near  Anatnag  and  Vipbror. 
All  the  villages  situated  between  the  two 
rivers  lie  very  low,  and  are  protected  against 
frequent  inundation  only  by  high  embank¬ 
ments. 

87.  For  Kramardjya ,  the  present  Kamrdz, 
see  note  ii.  1 6.  , 

The  position  of  Yaksadara  can  be  fixed, 
thanks  to  the  gloss  of  Av  which  renders  the 
name  by  Dydrayala.  The  latter  name,  in  the 
form  Dydr°yul,  is  applied  to  the  present  day 
to  a  rocky  spur  which  runs  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Vitasta,  close  to  the  village  of 
Khadanydr  (74°  22'  long.  34°  11'  lat.)  and 
about  three  miles  below  Varahamula.  It  is 
the  last  projection  of  a  mountain-range  which 


descends  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Kaj1  Nag 
Peaks. 

Through  a  narrow  cut  or  saddle  in  this  spur, 
leads  the  road  which  forms  the  old  line  of  com¬ 
munication  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta 
between  Varahamida  and  Muzaffarabad.  A 
ledge  of  rocks  stretches  across  the  bed  of 
the  river  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Dyar-gul 
ridge,  and  forms  the  first  serious  rapid  of 
the  Vitasta  (marked  on  the  Survey  map). 
Beyond  it  boats  cannot  descend.  It  is 
evident  that  operations  carried  on  with 
the  object  of  deepening  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  this  locality,  and  further  up  in  the 
gorge,  between  Khadanyar  and  Varahamula, 
would  have  a.  marked  effect  in  lowering  the 
water-level  of  the  Vitasta  throughout  the 
Valley.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
tradition  reproduced  by  K.  is  right  in  indi¬ 
cating  Yaksadara :  Dydr°gul  as  the  extreme 
point  of  Suyya’s  operations  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  river. 

For  Yaksadara0  of  A  we  find  in  L  Yakqa- 
dhard°.  The  form  adopted  in  the  text  is  the 
one  supposed  by  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
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88-89.  There,  where  the  rocks  which  had  rolled  down  from  the  mountains 
lining  both  river  banks  had  compressed  the  Vitasta  and  made  its  waters  turn 
backwards  [in  whirls],  the  famine-stricken  villagers  then  searched  for  the  money 
(dinndra),  dragged  out  the  rocks  from  the  river,  and  [thus]  cleared  the  [bed  of 
the]  Vitasta. 

90.  After  he  had  in  this  manner  artfully  drained  off  that  water  for  two  or 
three  days,  he  had  the  Vitasta  dammed  up  in  one  place  by  workmen. 

91.  The  whole  river,  which  Nila  produced,  was  blocked  up  by  Suyya  for  seven 
days  by  the  construction  of  a  stone  dam,  a  wonderful  work. 

92.  After  having  the  river  bed  cleared  at  the  bottom,  and  stone  walls 
constructed  to  protect  [it]  against  rocks  which  might  roll  down,  he  removed  the 
dam. 

93.  Then  the  [stream],  flowing  to  the  ocean,  set  out  on  its  course  in  haste,  as 
if  eagerly  longing  for  the  sea  after  its  detention. 

94.  When  the  water  left  it  the  land  was  covered  with  mud  and  with 
wriggling  fishes,  and  thus  resembled  the  [night]  sky,  which,  when  free  from 
clouds,  displays  black  darkness  and  the  stars. 

95.  Wherever  he  knew  inundation-breaches  [to  occur]  during  disastrous 
floods,  there  he  constructed  new  beds  for  the  Vitasta. 

96.  The  river,  with  its  numerous  great  channels  branching  off  from  the 
original  channel,  appeared  like  a  black  female  serpent,  which  has  numerous  hoods 
resting  on  one  body. 

97-98.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Sindhu  and  Vitasta,  which  formerly  met 
near  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  Vainyasv drain,  flowing  to  the  left  and  right  of 
Trigrdmi  [respectively],  have  to  this  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  (S'rlnagara) 
their  confluence  which  Suyya  first  planned,  and  which  will  last  to  the  end  of  the 
world, 

99-100.  On  the  two  banks  of  the  original  (?)  confluence  there  stood  the 
[temples  of]  Visnusvdmin  and  Vainyasvdmin,  situated  in  Phalapura  and  Pari- 


1  the  demon’s  cleft.’  This  designation  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  remarkable  cutting  in 
the  spur  above  mentioned.  To  -dara  corre¬ 
sponds  also  the  second  part  of  the  modern 
name  -gul,  which  in  Ks.  means  ‘  opening, 
aperture,  entrance.’  With  it  may  be  com¬ 
pared  the  Pahari  word  gall,  which  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  designation  of  mountain  passes,  i.e. 
Chofigali,  Corgali  on  the  Pir  Pantsal  range. 
Both  gul  and  gali  are  probably  derived  from 
Skr.  gala,  ‘  throat,  neck  ’ ;  comp,  also  the  local 
name  Durgdgalika,  ii.  4. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  first  part  of  the 
modern  name  has  a  connection  with  K.’s  story. 


Dyar means  ‘  money  ’  in  Ks.  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  Skr.  dinndra  (see  Note  H,  iv.  496). 
On  a  visit  paid  in  September,  1892,  to  DyaVgul 
and  the  gorge  below  Varahamula,  I  was  not 
able  to  trace  any  tradition  relating  to  Suyya’s 
works  in  this  locality.  For  descriptions  of  the 
defile  see  Moorcroft,  Travels,  p.  281;  Vigne, 
Travels,  ii.  pp.  176  sqq. 

91.  The  Vitasta  is  supposed  to  have  its 
source  in  the  Nilanaga  ;  see  note  i.  28. 

97-100.  The  interpretation  of  these  verses, 
as  well  as  the  topographical  details  referred 
to  in  them,  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
Note  I  in  Appendix. 
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hasapura  [respectively] ;  whereas  on  the  bank  of  the  present  [confluence],  which 
has  got  to  the  vicinity  of  SundaribKavana,  [there  stands  the  temple  of]  Hrsikesa 
YogaSayin  (‘  Visnu  merged  in  mental  abstraction’),  the  object  of  Suyyas 
worship. 

101.  To  this  day  even  there  are  seen,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  former 
river  beds,  old  trees  which  bear  the  marks  of  the  boat  ropes  fastened  [to  them]  by 
the  Nisadas. 

102.  He  made  the  different  streams,  with  their  waves  which  are  [like]  the 
quivering  tongues  [of  snakes],  move  about  according  to  his  will,  just  as  a  conjurer 
[does  with]  the  snakes. 

103.  After  constructing  stone  embankments  for  seven  Yojanas  along  the 
Vitasta ,  he  dammed  in  the  waters  of  the  Mahapadma  lake. 

104.  Trained  by  him,  the  Vitasta  starts  rapidly  on  her  way  from  the  basin  of 
the  Mahapadma  lake,  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

105.  Having  thus  raised  the  land  from  the  water,  like  [another]  primeval 
boar  (Visnu),  he  founded  various  villages,  which  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
people. 

106.  Keeping  out  the  water  by  means  of  [circular]  dykes,  he  gave  to  these 
villages  the  appearance  of  round  bowls  ( kunda ).  [Hence]  the  people  called  these 
[villages],  which  are  amply  provided  with  all  [kinds  of]  food  stuffs,  by  the  name 
of  Kundala. 

107.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  rivers,  when  low  in  the  autumn,  display 
multitudes  of  pales,  which  stick  out,  appearing  like  posts  [used]  for  the  tying  up  of 
water-elephants  ( jalebha )  in  rut. 


Avantivarman 
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101.  The  term  Ni$ada  is  generally  applied 
to  wild  aboriginal  tribes  living  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Here  evidently  the  boatmen  of  the 
Valley  are  meant  (Ks.  ham').  These  occupy 
to  this  day  a  very  low  position  in  the  social 
scale,  ranking  considerably  below  the  ordinary 
cultivator.  Fishing  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
Hanz’’s  livelihood ;  comp.  Lawrence,  Valley, 
p.  313. 

103.  Compare  regarding- the  Yojana,  note 
i.  264.  K.  does  not  state  clearly  from  where 
the  distance  of  seven  Yojanas  is  to  be  mea¬ 
sured,  but  the  subsequent  mention  of  the 
damming-in  of  the  Vulur  suggests  that  he 
refers  to  the  length  of  the  embankments  con¬ 
structed  along  the  Vitasta  in  its  course  above 
the  Vulur.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by 
the  actual  length  of  this  portion  of  the  river 
course.  It  is  estimated  by  Drew,  Jammu, 
p.  163,  at  fifty-four  miles,  between  the  Vulur 
and  Kan“bal,  the  highest  navigable  point  on 


the  river.  K.’s  seven  Yojanas  may  be 
reckoned  approximately  as  the  equivalent  of 
forty-two  miles,  which  seems  a  sufficiently 
close  approach  to  the  above  estimate. 

106.  Many  of  the  villages  situated  in  the 
marshy  tract  to  the  S.  of  the  Vulur  lake  are 
enclosed  by  artificial  embankments,  and  corre¬ 
spond  in  shape  to  the  above  description.  Two 
of  these  villages,  TJt^kundVl  and  Marakundal, 
which  are  situated  close  together  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vitasta,  at  about  74°  40'  long. 
34°  15'  lat.,  have  preserved  to  this  day  in  their 
names  the  designation  kundala  referred  to  by 
K.  For  Suyydkundala ,  see  note  v.  120.  A 
Jainakundala  on  the  bank  of  the  Vulur  is 
mentioned  by  Jonar.  954.  The  word  kundal, 
from  Skr.  kundala,  ‘  ring,’  is  still  used  in  Ks. 
as  the  designation  of  the  round  earthenware 
bowl  placed  in  the  kdngar  (kd^fhahydrikd)  „• 
see  regarding  the  latter  Ind.  Ant.,  xiv. 
pp.  265  sqq. ;  x.v.  p.  57. 
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Avantivarman 
(a.d.  855/6-883). 


Suyya's  irrigation 
system. 


108.  The  pot  full  of  money,  which  he  had  dropped  in  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  water,  was  found  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  land  when  [the  village  of]  Nandaka 
emerged  from  the  waters. 

109.  After  examining  the  different,  classes  of  land,  he  procured  a  supply 
of  river  water  for  the  villages,  which  thus  were  no  [longer]  dependent  only  on 
the  rainfall. 

110-112.  After  watering  all  village  [lands],  he  took  from  [each]  village  [some] 
soil,  and  ascertained,  by  [observing]  the  time  it  took  to  dry  up,  the  period  within 
which  irrigation  would  be  required  [for  each  soil,  respectively].  He  [then]  arranged 
[accordingly]  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  watercourse 
for  each  village,  and  by  [using  for  irrigation]  the  Anuld  and  other  streams,  em¬ 
bellished  all  regions  with  an  abundance  of  irrigated  fields  which  a,  ere  distinguished 
for  excellent  produce. 

113.  Neither  Kasyapa  nor  Samkarsana  (Balabhadra)  bestowed  those  benefits 
which  the  virtuous  Suyya  produced  with  ease  in  that  land. 


108.  The  correct  reading  dinnarabhdndam 
aujjhit  sa  for  A  °bhandan  au°  is  found  in  L  ; 
comp.  v.  85. 

109-112.  For  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which 
has  always  been  the  staple  produce  of  the 
Valley,  irrigation  is  indispensable.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  find  the  cultivated  area,  as  it  slopes 
down  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  Vitasta  or  towards  its  tributaries  in  the  side 
valleys,  intersected  by  a  network  of  irrigation 
channels,  large  and  small.  The.  system  by 
which,  at  present,  the  water  is  taken  off 
from  the  mountain  streams  at  certain 
points  of  their  course,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  conducting  and  distributing  it, 
have  been  carefully  described  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  323  sq.  Many  of 
the  main  channels  will  be  found  marked 
on  the  Survey  maps,_  e.g.  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Lid’r,  Ar'pat,  Sind,  and  other 
streams. 

The  system  of  irrigation  must  have  been 
even  more  extensive  in  former  times,  when 
the  population  was  greater.  Much  land  which 
is  now  allowed  to  lie  waste  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  on  the  Udar  plateaus  and  in  the  low- 
lying  ground  near  the  marshes,  was  then  under 
cultivation.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  of  old 
irrigation-cuts  which  once  brought  the  water 
of  the  melting  snows  from  high  alpine  Marys, 
but  have  long  ago  been  abandoned.  Such  I 
could  trace  in  some  instances,  e.g.  on  the 
Tosnmaidan  and  on  Gratnvath  (between  the 
Vulur  and  Sind  Valley),  at  an  altitude  of  over 
11,000  feet. — Old  canals  serving  irrigation 
purposes  have  already  been  mon,tioned  in  the 


Hun” man1  Kol  ( Suvarnamanikulya ),  i.  97,  and 
Nandi,  note  v.  85. 

I  am  unable  to  identify  the  stream  speci¬ 
fically  mentioned  in  our  passage,  or  even  to 
state  with  certainty  its  name.  If  the  words 
cakara  canulddydbhih  contain  the  particle  ca, 
the  form  of  the  name  would  be  Anuld,  as 
shown  in  the  translation,  or  Anuld.  But  the 
copulative  particle  is  not  necessarily  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  Tilaka.  Hence 
the  name  could  be  taken  as  C anuld.  The 
latter  form  actually  occurs  in  a  list  of 
Kasmir  river  names  as  given  by  that  version 
of  the  Vitastdmdh.  which  purports  to  be 
taken  from  the  Adipurana  (see  Poona  MS., 
No.  88,  Coll.  1875-76,  and  my  own  MS.,  No. 
109).  This  evidence,  however,  is  itself  not 
certain,  as  the  Nilamata,  in  which  the  identical 
list  recurs  with  slight  variations  (1352  sqq.), 
shows  in  all  MSS.  accessible  to  me  the  form 
Samiild.  LA  third  text,  which  reproduces 
the  passage,  the  Vardhaksetramdh.,  No.  85  of 
the  Poona  MSS.,  Collection  1875-76,  gives  the 
name  as  Sasrald.  This  form  is  easily  explained 
as  a  graphical  error  for  Samiild.'} 

113.  Regarding  the  share  of  Kasyapa  in  the 
desiccation  of  the  Satisaras,  whereby  Kasmir 
was  produced,  see  note  i.  27.  The  Nilamata, 
165  sqq.,  attributes  the  draining  to  Ananta 
(i.e.  S'esa).  As  he  is  related  to  have  struck  the 
mountains  with  the  plough  (/tala),  which  is  the 
characteristic  weapon  of  Balabhadra,  it  is 
clear  that  the  latter  is  meant.  The  Puranas 
consider  Balabhadra  or  Sarnkarsana  an 
epiphany  of  S'esa ;  compare  Visnu  Pur.,  ii 
p.  21 1  ;  v.  p.  12. 
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114-115.  Suyya,  who  possessed  accumulated  religious  merits,  [achieved]  in  a 
single  birth  that  holy  work  which  Yisnu  accomplished  in  four  incarnations,  viz. 
tht  raising  of  the  earth  from  the  water,  the  granting  of  it  to  worthy  Brahmans, 
the  construction  of  stone  dykes  in  the  water,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  [Naga] 
Kdliya. 

116-117.  There,  where  previously  from  the  beginning  of  things  the  purchase 
price  of  a  Kharl  of  rice  was  two  hundred  Dinnaras  in  times  of  great  abundance,  in 
that  very  land  of  Ka§mir  henceforth — 0  wonder! — the  Kharl  of  rice  came  to  be 
bought  for  thirty-six  Dinnaras. 

118.  On  the  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  where  she  leaves  the  waters  of  the 
Mahapadma  [lake],  he  built  a  town  resembling  heaven,  which  bore  his  own 
name. 

119.  On  the  lake  reaching  to  the  brink  of  the  horizon,  he  established  by  his 
own  authority  a  prohibition  against  the  killing  of  fish  and  birds,  which  was  to  last 
till  the  end  of  the  world. 


114-116.  The  incarnations  cf  Visnu  as 
Vardhn ,  Parasurdma,  Rdmacandra ,  and  Krsna, 
are  alluded  to.  In  the  first,  the  god  in  the 
form  of  a  boar  raised  the  earth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  the  second,  he 
exterminated  the  Ksattriyas  and  gave  the 
earth  to  the  Brahmans.  In  the  third,  he 
crossed  with  nis  army  to  the  island  of  Lanka, 
on  the  famous  stone  bridge  which  Hanumat 
and  the  monkeys  constructed.  His  victory 
over  the  Naga  Kdliya  in  the  fourth  incarna¬ 
tion  is  compared  with  the  damming-in  of  the 
Naga  Mahipadma,  i.e.  the  Vulur.  Comp. 
Visnu  Pur.,  p.  61  ;  iv.  23 ;  iii.  p.  317 ;  iv. 
286  sqq. 

With  reference  to  the  last  comparison,  it 
must  be  noted  that  a  legend  recorded  by 
Jonar.  933,  directly  identifies  the  Mahapadma 
Naga  inhabiting  the  Vulur  with  the  Kdliya 
Naga.  The  same  story  is  known  to  the 
1 Dhydnesvaramah.,  which  speaks  in  verse  33  of 
Kaliya  as  worshipped  in  the  Ullolasaras  or 
Vulur. 

116-117.  Jonar.  876  alludes  to  the  subhikqa 
created  by  Suyya. 

118.  The  town  built  by  Suyya,  and  called 
after  him  Suyyapura  (soe  gloss  of  Ad,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  modern  Sopur.  The  latter  is 
situated  exactly  in  the  position  described  by 
K.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Vitasta,  and  about  a 
mile  below  the  point  where  the  latter  loaves 
the  Vulur  lake.  The  ancient  name  of  the  place 
is  still  well-known  to  the  Pandits.  Prof. 
BOhler,  Report,  p.  11,  has  already  proved  the 
necessity  of  this  identification  by  a  reference 
to  our  passage,  whereas  Cunningham  ( Anc . 


Geogr.,  p.  99)  had  erroneously  taken  Sopur  for 
K.’s  S'urapura  (recte  Hiir^por).  Suyyapura  is 
mentioned  again  by  K.,  viii.  3128,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mahapadma  lake,  and  by  Jonar. 
340,  869,  873.  STivara,  iii.  183,  refers  to  the 
building  of  a  new  royal  residence  at  Suyyapura 
by  Sultan  Hasan  Shah. 

Sopur  is  still  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  showed  at  the  census  of  1891  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  8000  people.  For  descriptions  of 
the  present  town,  which,  as  Prof.  BOhler,  l.c., 
rightly  puts  it,  “  does  not  resemble  heaven,  and 
possesses  nothing  ancient  except  its  name,” 
see  Moorcroft,  Travels,  ii.  p.  230 ;  Hugel, 
Kuschmir,  i.  p.  353  ;  Inge,  Handbook,  p.  220. 

119.  In  tne  winter  months  vast  flocks  of 
wild  geese  and  other  water-fowl  frequent  the 
Vulur  lake,  where  large  numbers  of  them  are 
shot  by  boatmen  and  others  for  sale  in  the 
city.  The  lake  is  also  rich  in  fish,  and  the 
population  dwelling  in  the  villages  near  the 
lake  lives  largely  by  fishing.  Compare 
Moorcroft^  Travels,  ii.  pp.  227  sq. ;  Vigne, 
Travels,  ii.  p.  156;  Lawrence,  Valley,  pp. 
128, 157. 

A  similar  prohibition  against  the  killing  of 
fish  and  birds  on  the  lakes  is  recorded  by 
Jonar.'  958,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Zain-ul- 
‘abidin  ;  comp,  also  above  iii.  5  ;  v.  til.  As  a 
modern  instance  of  such  ‘  ahimsd,’  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  fishing  in  the  Vitasta  was  pro¬ 
hibited  under  great  penalties  for  several  years 
after  the  death  of  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh. 

In  the  translation  I  have  adopted  the 
reading  of  A,  sthird0,  confirmed  by  L,  against 
sthitd°  of  A,. 


Avantivabman 
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Avantivarman 
(a.d.  855/6-883). 


Avantivarman'e  end. 


S'amkaravarman 
(a x>.  083-902). 


120.  After  bestowing  on  Brahmans  the  village  called  Suyyakundala,  in 
honour  of  [his  mother]  Suyyd,  he  constructed  the  [dyke  called]  after  her  name, 
Suyydsetu. 

121.  On  the  lands  which  he  raised  from  the  water,  thousands  of  villages  such 
as  Jayasthala,  etc.,  were  founded  by  Avantivarman  and  others. 

122.  King  Avanti[varman ]  ruled  the  earth  like  Mdndhdtr,  and  by  such  pious 
doings  made  the  Krta  [Yuga]  appear  again. 

123.  When  he  was  attacked  by  the  illness  which  was  to  cause  his  decease,  he 
proceeded  to  the  site  which  adjoins  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Jye$thebvara  situated 
at  the  Tripuresa  hill. 

124.  Having  there  become  certain  of  his  [near]  death,  he  disclosed  to  S'ura, 
at  the  end  of  his  life  and  with  folded  hands,  his  attachment  to  the  worship  of 
Visnu,  which  he  had  long  hidden. 

125.  Listening  to  the  end  to  the  [recital  of  the]  Bhagavadgitd,  and  thinking 
of  the  residence  of  Yisnu  (Vaikuntha),  he  cast  off  this  [earthly]  life  with  a  cheerful 
mind. 

126.  That  mighty  ruler  of  the  earth  died  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and]  fifty-nine  {a.d.  883)  on  the  third  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  isadha. 

127.  After  the  death  of  this  [ruler],  the  very  numerous  descendants  of  Utpala, 
whose  minds  were  filled  with  pride  on  account  of  their  power,  aspired  equally  each 
and  all  to  the  throne. 

128.  Then  Batnavardhana,  the  Chamberlain,  secured  by  his  exertions  the 
kingdom  for  S'amkaravarman,  the  son  of  King  Avantivarman. 

129.  Actuated  by  enmity  towards  him  (Batnavardhana),  Karnapa,  a 
councillor  of  Vinnapa,  placed  also  a  son  of  S'uravarman,  called  Sukhavarman, 
in  power  as  Yuvaraja. 


120.  The  villago  of  Suyyakundala  (sic)  is 
mentioned  by  Jonar.  943,  in  his  description  of 
the  Vulur,  as  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
lake.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  position. 
The  Suyydsetu  is  also  unknown. 

A,  and  L  give  the  name  of  the  village, 
evidently  wrongly,  as  Suyyakundala. 

121.  The  gloss  of  A.,  renders  Jayasthala  by 
Jithan  ;  neither  of  these  names  is  otherwise 
known. 

123.  The  position  of  Tripuresa  or  Tripure- 
svara  (Triphar)  has  been  fully  discussed  in  note 
v.  46.  The  passage  of  the  S'arv&vatftra  there 
indicated  proves  the  worship  of  a  S'iva  Jye$- 
(hesvara  at  that  site.  It  is  evident  that  K. 
wishes  here  to  distinguish  this  Linaa  from 
the  other  and  better  known  Jye^tnesvaras 
whoso  places  of  worship  have  been  identified 


in  notes  i.  113  and  i.  124.  He  therefore 
specifies  its  position  by  the  words  Tripure- 
sadrinipha.  The  expression  used  leaves  it 
doubtful  as  to  whether  tho  shrine  was  actually 
on  ‘  the  hill  of  Tripuresa  ’  or  at  its  foot,  i.e. 
near  the  village  of  Triphar  in  the  valley  which 
leads  down  to  the  Dal  lake. 

K§emendra,  in  the  colophon  of  the  Dasava- 
tdracarita ,  mentions  the  Tripuresasailasikhara 
as  his  favourite  place  of  repose. 

124.  I  have  followed  above  the  reading 
cirayopitam  of  Durg&pr.’s  edition,  which, 
though  not  born o  out  by  the  MSS.  (both  A  L 
have  0yopitdm ),  recommends  itself  as  an  emen¬ 
dation.  Compare  v.  43.  The  reading  suraih, 
conjectured  by  D.  for  suro  (thus  A),  is  actually 
found  in  L. 

129.  Regarding  Vinnapa ,  see  v.  26. 
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100.  Then  there  arose  between  these  two,  the  king  and  the  Yuvaraja,  a  war 
during  which  the  kingdom  was  at  every  moment  as  if  placed  in  a  swing. 

i  n.  In  this  [war],  S'ivaSakti  and  other  valiant  men,  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  their  master,  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  their  high  character 
tested. 

132.  Though  the  enemies  of  their  master  promised  them  wealth  and  honours, 
they  did  not  court  [those]  favours,  [but  thought]  solely  of  their  own  high  honour. 

133.  Servants  were  then  still  free  from  delusions,  and,  not  having  yet  learned 
[to  imitate]  the  conduct  of  dogs,  proudly  disdained  to  fight  for  morsels. 

134.  S'  amlcaravarman  then  defeated  with  difficulty  the  powerful  Yuvaraja, 
and  [hereby,  as  it  were,]  performed  an  effective  benediction  ( omhara )  [at  the 
commencement]  of  his  own  conquests. 

135.  Fighting  numerous  battles  with  Samar avarman  and  other  [rivals],  this 

sovereign  superseded  Fame,  though  she  was  to  him  [like]  a  fond  wife,  by  the 

Glory  which  he  gained  [through  these  conquests,  as  his  second  wife], 

136.  Then  the  victorious  and  illustrious  king,  after  having  defeated  his 

kinsmen  and  won  over  Fortune,  put  forth  great  efforts  to  conquer  the  world 

137.  Though  the  country  [of  Kasmir]  had  through  the  action  of  Time  become 
reduced  iu  population  and  wealth,  he  had  nine  lakhs  of  foot-soldiers  when  he 
marched  forth  from  the  ‘  Gate  ’  ( dvara ) . 

138.  He  whose  commands  had  been  disregarded  in  the  purlieus  of  his 
own  capital,  verily  made  the  princes  [abroad]  place  his  orders  on  their  jewelled 
crests. 

139.  King  S' amlcaravarman  revived  by  his  own  judgment  the  tradition 
regarding  the  conquest  of  the  world,  which  was  falling  into  oblivion  [even]  in 
learned  works. 

1-JO.  His  army  was  swelled  from  place  to  place  by  the  troops  of  [feudatory] 
chiefs,  as  a  large  river  by  the  streams  which  join  it. 

141.  The  shouts  of  his  army  were  heard  not  by  the  troops  of  the  lord  of 
Ddrvabhisara,  but  by  the  mountain-gorges  in  which  that  frightened  [ruler]  took 
refuge. 

142.  He  surrounded  in  a  moment  Harigana  with  his  [own]  troops  of  horse 


131.  L  gives  the  name  as  Sivabhakti. 

137.  Regarding  the  meaning  of  dvara,  see 
notes  i.  122,302;  also  iv.  404.  The  route  fol¬ 
lowed  by  S'amkaravarman’s  army  (see  note 
v.  143-144)  makes  it  probable  that  the  frontier 
station  on  the  Pir  Pan  (aft]  route  is  intended 
here. 

141.  Darvdbhig&ra,  as  shown  in  note  i. 
180,  designates  the  territory  of  the  lower  hills 


stretching  between  the  Vitasti  and  Cinab  to 
the  north  of  Guriara  or  Gujr&t.  The  term 
Danagalo,  by  which  the  gloss  of  A,  renders 
D&rv&bhis&ra  in  our  passage,  refers,  as  the 
note  of  the  same  glossator,  i.  180,  shows,  to  a 
tract  in  the  neighbourhood"  of  Bhimbhar.  The 
latter  place  lies  about  twenty-eight  miles  due 
N.  of  the  town  of  Gujrftt  (see  note  v.  143-144). 

142.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  doubtful. 


S'amkaeavabman 
(a.d.  883-902). 
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8'amkabayarman 
(a.d.  883-902). 


Conquest  of  Gurjara. 


( harigana ),  which  were  exceptionally  numerous  among  men,  and  made  him  the 
guest  of  another  fortress  even  before  he  (Harigana)  could  reach  his  [own]  strong¬ 
hold. 

143.144.  While  he,  who  had  as  the  advance-guard  of  his  army  nine  lakhs  of 
foot-soldiers,  three  hundred  elephants  and  a  lakh  of  horsemen,  was  wholly  bent  on 
the  conquest  of  Gurjara ,  he  caused  Prthivicandra,  [the  lord]  of  Trigarta ,  who  was 
afraid  of  his  own  overthrow,  to  be  laughed  at  in  his  gloomy  delusion  ( tamasi ). 

145-147.  He  (Prthivlcandra)  namely  had  previously  given  his  son  called 
Bhuvanacandra  as  a  hostage,  and  was  come  into  his  (S'amkaravarman’s)  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  do  homage.  Then  [however],  on  seeing  the  army  of  that  [king] 


Harigapa  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The 
ruler  of  D&rvftbhisara  can  scarcely  he  meant,  as 
the  latter  is  subsequently,  v.  209,  referred  to 
by  the  name  of  Naravahana.  Harigana  may 
mean  ‘  a  troop  of  lions,’  and  the  verse  has  been 
translated  according  to  this  interpretation  by 
Troyer  and  Dutt. 

143-144.  The  verse  contains  a  pun  on  the 
name  Pfthivicandra ,  ‘  the  moon  of  the  earth,’ 
which  is  cast  in  darkness  ( tamasi ). 

The  name  Giirjara  is  preserved  in  that  of 
the  modern  town  of  Gvjrdt,  situated  in  the 
Pan  jab  plain  about  five  miles  from  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Cinab,  74°  7'  long.  32°  34’  lat. 
This  evident  identification  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  gloss  of  A^,  and  has  already  been  noted 
by  Wilson,  History,  p.  65  n. ;  comp,  also 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  pp.  502,  1027. 

The  name  of  the  modem  town  is  also  used  in 
an  extended  sense  for  the  designation  of  the 
neighbouring  territory,  comprising  the  upper 
portion  of  the  D6ab  between  the  .Tehlam  and 
Cinab  rivers  to  the  foot  of  the  Bhimbhar  hills. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  well-known  in  Kasmir. 

It  appears  that  the  older  name  Gurjara  had, 
at  the  tifne  of  the  events  here  related,  a  much 
wider  territorial  application.  K.  represents 
subsequently,  v.  160,  as  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gurjara  the  Takkadesa,  or  land  of  the 
Takkas,  which,  as  Hiuen-tsiang’s  account 
clearly  indicates  ( Si-yu-ki ,  p.  164  sqq. ;  Life, 
p.  72),  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Cinab.  In  expla¬ 
nation  hereof,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  very  numerous  instances,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  in  which  Indian  kingdoms  Were 
designated  by  the  name  of  their  capitals  for 
the  time  being  (comp.,  e.g.,  the  use  of  the  name 
Lahore  for  the  whole  Panjab  in  the  reign  of 
Ranjit  Singh). 

For  some  traditions  regarding  the  early 
history  of  Gujrat,  see  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  179. 

For  Trigarta,  the  old  name  of  the  hill  dis¬ 
trict  of  Kkngra,  see  note  iii.  100.  The  gloss 


of  A2  on  our  passage  explains  Trigarta  as 
‘  Nagarakotta,'  meaning  thereby  the  modern 
Kof  Kdngra,  the  chief  place  of  the  Kangra 
district.  The  name  Nagarkot,  as  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  Kof.  Kangra  and  its  famous  old 
fortress,  can  be  traced  from  the  time  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna  to  the  present  day  ;  comp. 
Alberuni’s  India,  ii.  p.  11 ;  Cunningham,  Arch. 
Survey  Rep.,  v.  pp.  165  sqq.  [The  proper 
Sanskrit  name  of  the  capital  is  Susarmapura  or 
S/usarmanagara,  mentioned  in  the  Baijnfith 
Praiiasti ;  seo  Epigr.  Ind.,  i.  103  n. ;  ii.  p.  483-3 

Cunningham,  who  refers  at  length,  l.c.,  v. 
pp.  149  sqq.  (also  in  Coins  of  Med.  India, 
pp.  100  sqq.),  to  genealogical  lists  preserved 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Kangra  Rajas,  does 
not  mention  that  the  names  of  Rfthiricandra 
and  Bhuvanacandra  actually  occur  in  them. 
He,  however,  justly  points  out  that  the  word 
candra,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  these 
names,  is  similarly  found  in  all  the  names  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  family  rolls.  These  names,  from 
the  14th  century  downwards,  can  be  checked 
by  coins  and  other  documentary  evidence.  It 
can,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that  the  use 
of  such  names  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  It  is  evidently  duo  to  the  tradition 
connecting  the  Katoch  Raj  as  of  Kangra  with 
the  Candravaxhsa.  For  a  later  ruler  of  this 
family.  Inducandro,  see  below  vii.  150. 

K.’s  words  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  S'am- 
karavannan’s  expedition  did  actually  extend 
to  Trigarta  as  assumed,  e.g.  by  Lassen,  Ind. 
Alt.,  iii.  p.  1027.  Kangra  lies  far  away  to  the 
E.  of  the  route  which  K.  seems  to  indicate 
when  making  the  king  proceed  via  Bhimbhar 
(Darvabhisara)  to  Gujrat  (Gurjara),  and  hence 
to  the  W.  towards  the  upper  Indus. 

145.  The  word  nivi  in  its  rare  meaning  of 
‘  hostage,’ is  fully  explained  by  the  gloss  which 
A,  began  to  write  on  our  passage,  and  which  A2 
completed  ;  compare  for  the  same  use  of  the 
word,  vii.  1473 ;  viii.  839,  1269,  2216 ;  Fourth 
Chron.  246. 
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with  which  moved  many  feudatory  princes,  as  it  marched  towards  him  large  as  the 
ocean,  and  fearing  to  be  captured  by  it  on  approach,  he  turned  and  fled  far  away, 
failing  in  resolve. 

148.  He  whose  incomparable  beauty  those  acquainted  with  the  [stories  of  the] 
past  mention  to  this  very  day,  appeared  to  the  frightened  princes  terrible,  like  the 
god  of  death. 

149.  The  firmly  rooted  fortune  of  Alakhdna,  king  of  Ourjara,  he  uprooted  in 
battle  in  a  moment,  and  made  long  grief  rise  [in  its  place]. 

150.  The  ruler  of  Ourjara  gave  up  to  him  humbly  the  TakJca- land,  preserving 
[hereby]  his  own  country,  as  [if  he  had  saved]  his  own  body  [at  the  sacrifice] 


of  a  finger. 

149.  Wilson,  History,  p.  65,  has  already 
called  attention  to  the  strange  name  of 
Alakhdna ,  which  has  a  curiously  Muhammadan 
look.  We  might  think  of  a  temporary  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  north  of  the  Muhammadan 
kingdom  of  Multan,  whose  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  early  decades  of  the  10th  century 
is  attested  by  interesting  Arab  accounts  (see 
Reinaud,  Mkmoire,  pp.  212  sqq.).  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  bring  such  an  assumption  into 
accord  with  K.’s  subsequent  statement  as  to 
Alakh&na’s  dependence  on  Lalliya  S'&hi  of 
Udabhflpda-  The  Hindu  dynasty  of  the 
‘  S'ahis  of  Kabul,’  of  which  Lalliya  S'ahi  was 
probably  the  founder  (see  note  v.  152-156),  and 
which  held  sovereign  sway  over  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Pan  jab  down  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazna. 
appears  throughout  its  existence  as  a  power¬ 
ful  opponent  of  Muhammadan  advance. 

150.  The  Ta/rAa-land  (TakkadeSa)  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  once  more  in  tbe  R&jat.,  vii.  1091, 
as  Takkaviqaya.  As  an  ethnic  designation, 
Takka  is  used  in  connection  with  the  names 
of  certain  persons,  vii.  520,  1001,  1064,  1207. 

Cunningnam  has  rightly  connected  the  name 
Takka  with  that  of  ‘  trie  kingdom  of  Tseh-kia,’ 
which  Hiuen-tsiang  reached  after  travelling  to 
the  S.E.  of  R&japuri  or  Rajauri  (see  Anc. 
Geogr.,  pp.  148  sqq. ;  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  166  sqq.). 
The  kingdom  of  Tseh-kia  is  described  as 
bordering  in  the  E.  on  the  Vip&6&  (Bias),  and 
in  the  W.  on  the  Indus.  Its  capital  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  old  city  of  She-kie-lo. 
The  latter  place  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  ancient  Sakala,  famous  in  Brahmanical 
and  Buddhist  tradition  (V.  de  St.-Martin, 
M frnoire  analytique,  p.  77).  S'&kala  is  men¬ 
tioned  in-  the  Mahabharata  as  the  capital  of 
the  Madras  or  Bahikas,  tribes  settled  in  the 
modem  Panjab  (Lassen,  Pentapot.  Ind., 
pp.  19  sqq. ;  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  p.  801),  and  with  the 
Bahikas  we  find  the  Takkas  actually  iden¬ 
tified  in  Hemacandra’s  synonymic  Lexicon 


(Abhidhanacintamani,  ed,  Boehtlingk  -  Rieu, 
verse  959). 

The  position  of  Sakala  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  with  certainty,  though  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation  with  special 
regard  to  the  supposed  identity  of  S'akala 
with  the  2dyy aka  of  Arrian  and  the  2aya\a 
(or  Euthydemia)  of  Ptolemy  (seo  e.g.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  pp.  179  sqq.).  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  tne  ancient  city  was 
situated  somewhere  between  the  Cinab  and 
Ravi.  There  we  should  then  have  to  look  for 
the  seat  of  the  Takka  tribe,  which  in  Hiuen- 
tsiang’s  time  appears  to  have  ruled  the 
greatest  part  of  the  N orthem  Pan  j  ab.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century  its  power  must 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  as  in  our 
passage  the  term  Takkadesa  is  evidently 
used  in  a  far  more  restricted  sense  than 
Hiuen-tsiang’s  1  kingdom  of  Tseh-kia.’ 

Cunningham  {Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  151)  was  evi¬ 
dently  right  in  tracing  back  to  our  Takka  the 
name  Tdkeshar  which  Alberuni  gives  to  a  region 
situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Pir  Pants&l  Range 
and  neighbouring  on  the  region  of  Lauhdivar 
(Lahore).  Compare  India,  i.  208;  ii.  8,  with 
the  -translator’s  note  on  the  first  passage;  also 
Note  E{ iv.  177),  §  12.  [Cunningham  thought 
to  have  recognized  the  name  Takka  also  in 
Tdqin  (,y»U»),  the  designation  used  for  an 
indian  territory  by  Ibn  Khord&dbeh  and  Ibn 
Rosteh.  Prof.  De  Goeje’s  critical  editions  of 
these  geographers,  however,  show  this  name  as 
Tdfin  ((yill.) ;  see  Bibl.  Geograph.  Arabicorum, 
vi.  p.  13  (trans.) ;  vii.  p.  135.  The  position  of 
this  territory  seems  quite  uncertain. } 

The  gloss  of  A4  deserves  mention  only  as  a 
curiosity.  This  modern  glossator  sees  in 
Takka  the  name  of  the  ‘  A(ak  river,’  i.e.  the 
Indus,  and  identifies  TakkadeSa  with  Skardo  ! 

For  the  custom  here  alluded  to  of  cutting 
a  finger  as  a  mark  of  submission,  see  note 
viii.  1594. 
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151.  He  caused  the  sovereign  power,  which  the  superior  king  Bhoja  had 
seized,  to  be  given  up  to  the  scion  of  the  Thakkiya  family,  who  had  become  his 
servant  in  the  office  of  chamberlain. 

152-155.  Alakhana's  support,  the  illustrious  Lalliya  S'dhi — who,  [placed] 
between  the  rulers  of  the  Darads  and  Turuskas  as  between  a  lion  and  a  boar, 
resembled  Arydvarta  [as  it  lies]  between  the  Himalaya  and  Vindhya  [mountains] ; 
in  whose  town  of  Udabhdnda  [other]  kings  found  safety,  just  as  the  mountains  in 
the  ocean  when  threatened  by  the  danger  of  having  their  wings  cut  [by  Indra] ; 
whose  mighty  glory  [outshone]  the  kings  in  the  North,  just  as  the  sun-disc  [out¬ 
shines]  the  stars  in  heaven, — he  was  not  received  into  service  by  [S'amkaravarman], 
who  desired  to  remove  him  from  his  sovereign  position. 

156.  When,  after  thus  effecting  the  conquest  of  [all]  regions,  he  returned  to 
his  own  land,  he  built  in  a  locality  called  Padcasatra  a  town  [called  S'amkarapura] 
after  his  own  name. 


151.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Sunmi  Rep.,  ii. 
p.  225  ;  x  p.  101,  has  proposed  to  identify  the 
‘  Adhiraja  ’  Bhoja  mentioned  in  our  passage 
with  the  ‘independent  sovereign’  ( parame - 
svara)  Bhoja,  who  is  named  as  reigning  in  the 
Deogarli  inscription,  dated  A.D.  862,  in  a 
Gwalior  inscription  of  a.d.  876,  and  in  the 
Pehoa  inscription  of  a.d.  882-883.  This  King 
Bhoja  must,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Siyadopi 
inscription,  edited  by  Prof.  Kielhom,  be 
assumed  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  Kanyakubja 
or  Kanauj  ;  see  Epigr.  hid.,  i.  p.  170. 

In  connection  with  the  above  named  in¬ 
scriptions  our  passage  has  been  repeatedly 
discussed,  thus  by  Mr.  Fleet,  Ind.  Ant.,  xv. 
p.  110;  Dr.  Hultzsch,  Epigr.  Ind.,  i.  p.  155, 
and  more  fully  by  Prof.  BttHLEE,  Epigr.  IrA., 
i.  p.  186, 

The  wording  of  our  passage  is  unfortunately 
not  clear  enough  to  allow  of  the  proposed 
identification  being  considered  as  ceitain.  As 
already  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Buhier,  K.’s 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Bhoja 
was  S'amkaravarman’s  contemporary,  as  Cun¬ 
ningham  assumed.  Hence  the  close  approach 
of  the  inscriptional  dates  above  mentioned  to 
S'amkaravarman’s  period  of  reign  (a.d.  883- 
902)  cannot  be  considered  conclusive  evidence 
for  this  identification.  The  text  allows,  in 
fact,  an  interpretation,  according  to  which 
Bhoja  somewhat  preceded  S'amkaravarman. 

K.’s  expression  Bhojadhirajena  further 
admits  of  the  rendering,  ‘  king  of  the  Bhojas,’ 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hultzsch,  l.c.  In  this 
case  we  should  have  here  the  ethnic  term 
Bhoja,  which  is  well-known  to  the  Epics  and 
Pur&nas.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned 


that  the  exact  location  of  this  term  is  not 
known,  and  that  the  latter  itself  cannot  be 
traced  otherwise  in  historical  documents. 

The  syntactical  construction  of  our  verse 
also  offers  difficulties.  We  miss  the  second 
object  of  the  person  with  which  addpayat 
ought  to  be  construed.  The  use  of  the 
locative  ( Thakkiyakanvaye),  where  we  should 
expect  the  dative,  is  also  peculiar. 

I  am  unable  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
the  name  Thakkiyaka,  which  is  not  found  else¬ 
where.  Can  it  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
of  the  Papd't  Thakkiya  mentioned  iv.  494  ? 

152-155.  The  historical  data  contained  in 
this  passage,  as  well  as  the  position  of  Uda~ 
bhandapura, have  been  fully  discussed  in  Note/. 

156.  The  identity  of  the  town  here 
referred  to  with  the  modem  Pat  an  is  clearly 
established  by  verse  v.  213.  This  informs 
us  that  the  town  founded  by  King  S'am¬ 
karavarman,  and  called  after  his  own  name, 
was  subsequently  known  only  by  the  designa¬ 
tion  Pattana,  ‘  the  town.’  The  glossator  in 
the  note  on  this  passage  renders  Pattana  by 
Pa(fan.  This  identification  was  known 
to  the  Pandit  informants  of  Cunningham 
( J.A.S.B. ,  1848,  p.  281),  and  to  P.  Sfthibr&m, 
who  speaks  of  tne  place  as  & athkaravarma- 
pura  in  his  Txrthas.  The  name  originally 
intended  for  the  town  was  undoubtedly 
S arhkarapura,  and  this  is  used  by  K?emendra, 
Samayam.  ii.  13.  The  glossator  A.  on  our 
own  passage  reproduces  it  in  the  form 
of  Hahharpor. 

It  is  possible  that  a  recollection  of  the 
original  name  survived  locally  to  the  time  of  the 
glossator  by  the  side  of  the  customary  designs- 
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157.  He  was  attached  to  [his  queen]  Sugandhd,  the  daughter  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Svdmirdja,  the  ruler  of  the  northern  region,  just  as  the  moon  [is]  to  the 
full-moon  day. 

158.  In  company  with  hpr,  the  king,  who  resembled  Indra,  built  in  that 
fine  town  the  [temples  of  S'iva]  S' amkaragaurisa  and  Sugandhesa. 

159.  In  [charge  of]  these  two  temples  of  the  lord  of  Gauri,  he  placed  the 
Brahman  Ndyaka,  who  was  versed  in  the  four  Vedas,  and  who  was  like  a  familiar 
dwelling-place  to  Sarasvati. 

160.  Poets  and  kings  of  these  modern  times  augment  their  own  work  by 
plundering  the  poems  or  the  property  of  others. 

161.  Thus  this  ruler,  who  possessed  but  little  character,  had  whatever  was  of 
value  at  Parihasapura,  carried  off  in  order  to  raise  the  fame  of  his  own  city. 

162.  Because  what  gave  fame  to  that  city  was  [only]  what  is  [still  to  be 
found]  at  F’attana, — the  weaving  of  [woollen]  cloths,  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle, 
and  the  like. 

163.  The  minister  Ratnavardhana,  who  had  secured  the  crown  for  the  king, 
built  the  glorious  [temple  of]  Sadasiva,  called  Ratnavardhunesa. 

164.  0  wonder!  Kings,  after  having  purified  themselves  in  the  torrents 
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tion  of  Pattana  :  Patan,  though  the  latter  must 
have  already  prevailed  in  K.’s  time.  It  may 
also  be  assumed  that  the  annotator  lost  sight 
of  v.  213,  and  erroneously  thought  he  could 
recognize  S'ariikaravarman’s  town  in  the 
modern  village  of  S 'ankarpor  in  the  Shdhdbdd 
Pargana  (75°  14'  long.  33°  37'  lat.).  Neither 
the  name  of  S'ariikarapura,  nor  that  of  Pari- 
casatra,  can  now’  be  traced  at  Patan. 

Patan  is  a  large  village  situated  on  the 
high  road  from  S'rinagar  to  Var&hamula, 
circ.  74°  37'  long.  34°  10'  lat.  It  was 
formerly  the  chief  place  of  the  TiPgam  Par¬ 
gana;  see  Moobcrokt,  Travels,  ii.  p.  113; 
Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  166.  Since  Mr.  Lawrence's 
settlement,  it  has  become  the  headquarters  of 
a  Tahsil.  Regarding  the  ruins  of  Patan,  see 
note  v.  158;  comp,  also  v.  162. 

157.  Svdmirdja  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  ruler  in  the  Dard  territory,  or  in  some 
neighbouring  tract. 

168.  The  temples  founded  by  S'arhkara- 
varman  and  his  consort  have  been  correctly 
identified  by  Cunningham  with  the  two 
ruined  temples  still  standing  at  the  village  of 
Patan.  A  full  description  of  these  structures, 
which  are  not  of  great  dimensions,  and  which, 
unlike  most  Kasmirian  temples  of  old  date, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  surrounded  by 
pillared  quadrangles,  has  been  given  by 


Cunningham  in  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  282  sq. 
For  reproductions,  see  Cole,  Anc.  Build., 
pi.  28-35. 

Judging  from  K.’s  remarks,  v.  161  sq.,  it 
appears  that  S'amkaravarman  obtained  -the 
building  materials  for  his  new  town,  and 
perhaps  for  these  very  temples,  from  the 
great  ruins  of  Parihdsapura  (Par'spor) ; 
comp.  Note  F,  iv.  194-204.  The  distance 
between  the  site  of  these  ruins  and  Pafan 
is  only  about  seven  miles,  and  communica¬ 
tion  by  boat  easy  across  the  marshes  of  the 
Pambasar. 

159.  Abhinavagupta  and  subsequent  Kas¬ 
mirian  writers  quote  a  BJ/a((a  Ndyaka  as  an 
author  on  Alariikara;  comp.  Prof.  Buhler’s 
lieport ,  pp.  64,  67 ;  Cat.  Cataloy.,  p.  286. 
Could  this  possibly  be  the  scholar  mentioned 
in  our  passage  ?  The  Cat.  Cataloy.  does  not 
know  of  another  writor  of  that  name. 

162.  Pattana  (lit.  ‘  town-)  is  here  evidently 
used  as  the  name  of  S'ariikaravarman’s  town, 
and  ought  to  have  been  shown  accordingly  in 
the  Ed. ;  comp.  v.  213  and  note  v.  156.  °  K.’s 
description  of  the  place  as  a  lively  market- 
town,  without  further  distinction  or  objects 
of  interest,  is  still  applicable  to  the  modern 
Patan,  which  has  a  fairly  large  Bazaar,  and  has 
become  the  headquarters  of  a  Tahsil  since  the 
last  settlement. 
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of  fame,  become  impure  by  indulgence  in  vices,  like  the  elephants  by  [covering 
themselves  with]  dust  after  bathing. 

165.  In  course  of  time,  then,  the  king’s  mind  became  absorbed  by  excessive 
habits  of  avarice,  and  he  became  an  expert  in  the  [art  of]  oppressing  his  subjects. 

166.  Losing  most  of  his  treasure  by  the  distractions  to  which  he  abandoned 
himself,  he  carried  off  again  and  again,  by  skilfully  designed  exactions,  whatever  the 
gods  and  others  owned. 

167.  This  robber  of  what  the  temples  possessed  in  villages  and  other  [property], 
established  two  new  [revenue]  offices,  called  Attapatibhaga  (‘  the  share  of  the 
lord  of  the  market  ’)  and  Orhakrtya  (‘  domestic  affairs  ’). 

168.  He  took  from  the  temples  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  incense, 
sandal-wood,.  and  other  [articles  of  worship],  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  the 
[king’s  legal]  share  of  the  selling  price. 

169.  Then,  again,  he  plundered  straightway  -sixty-four  temples,  through 
special  officers  [placed  over  them]  under  the  pretence  of  [exercising]  supervision. 

170.  The  king  resumed  the  villages  which  belonged  to  the  temples,  against  a 
compensatory  assignment  ( pratikara ),  and  [then]  cultivated  the  land  himself  as  [if 
he  were]  an  agriculturist. 


167.  I  translate  according  to  L,  which 
reads  correctly  suragrhagrdmd0  for  A  purn- 
grha°. 

The  interesting  passage  v.  167-177,  has  been 
recently  translated  by  Prof.  Jolly  in  his 
paper  Rechtsh  is  ( orirtch e»  aus  der  lldjatarahgini, 
Festgabe  an  A.  Weber,  1895,  p.  86. 

For  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
administrative  details  here  referred  to  by  K., 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  Chapter  xvii.,  ‘  The 
old  administration,’  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
Valley ,  pp.  399  sqq.  A  perusal  of  our  passage, 
and  of  other  references  in  the  Chronicle  (see 
vii.  1088,  1107 ;  viii.  2224,  2513).  proves  that 
the  elaborate  system  of  taxation  which 
oppressed  Kasmir  until  quite  recent  times, 
with  its  manifold  imposts  on  all  products  and 
industries,  its  State  monopolies  and  demands 
for  forced  labour,  dates  back  to  very  early 
times.  A  statement  of  the  revenue  assess¬ 
ments  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Valley  in 
Akbar’s  time,  is  supplied  by  Abu-1-Fazl  (Ain-i 
Akb.,  ii.  p.  366  sqq.),  but  it  gives  no  details  as 
to  the  various  imposts  of  which  these  demands 
were  composed.  For  very  curious  details 
regarding  the  taxes  due  from  the  villages  and 
the  town-population  in  1871-72,  see  the 
official  estimate  of  receipts  for  that  year, 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Valley,  pp. 
236  sq. 

In  this  estimate  we  find  a  variety  of  direct 


taxes  on  market  shops,  artificers,  etc.  The 
collection  of  revenue  from  similar  sources 
might  have  been  entrusted  to  S'amkaravar- 
man’s  new  office,  the  Attapatibhaga. 

'The  receipts  of  the  Grhakftya  office  are 
partly  specified  below,  176.  They  may 
possibly  have  included  also  fees  levied  at 
certain  domestic  events,  such  as  marriages, 
Yajnopavitas,  etc.  Fees  of  this  kind  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  viii.  1428.  The  gfhakj-tyddhikdra 
is  mentioned  again,  vii.  42. 

189.  These  temples  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  such  as  had  been  founded  by 
former  kings  and  their  families.  Shrines  of 
this  kind  are  still  in  KaSmir  under  the 
Maharaja’s  direct  control. 

170.  The  text  of  this  verse,  as  given  by  A, 
is  scarcely  correct.  I  have  translated  above 
according  to  the  reading  sotpattim,  which  I 
restore  from  setpattim  of  L;  A  has  cotpattiih. 

It  appears  that  the  king  resumed  villages 
which  had  been  held  as  Agrah&ras  by 
temples,  on  the  understanding  that  a  fixed 
amount  should  be  returned  in  compensation 
from  the  revenue  of  these  villages.  The 
land  of  these  villages  was  subsequently 
taken  under  direct  fiscal  management,  which 
made  it  easy  to  reduce  the  compensatory 
allotment  as  explained  in  the  next  verse. 
Instances  of  certain  plots  of  land  being 
directly  fanned  by  the  State  are  not  rare  in 
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171.  He  reduced  the  weight  in  the  scales  by  one-third,  and  [still  made  out] 
that  he  gave  more  to  the  temple- corporation  (p arsad )  than  the  [due]  annual 
allowance,  pretending  [that  deductions  were  due]  on  account  of  food  supply,  price 
of  woollen  cloaks,  and  the  like. 

172.  When  he  was  in  another  region,  he  fined  those  villagers  who  did  not 
come  and  carry  their  loads,  for  one  year,  by  the  value  of  the  load  [calculated] 
according  to  the  [higher]  prices  of  that  region. 

173.  In  the  next  year  he  fined  without  any  fault  all  villagers  in  the  respective 
villages,  by  the  value  of  the  load  according  to  the  same  calculation. 

174.  Thus  he  introduced  that  well-known  [system  of  forced]  carriage  of  loads 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  misery  for  the  village^,  and  which  is  of  thirteen  kinds. 


S'a&karavarxak 
(a.d.  883-902), 


Kasmir.  Such  areas  are  technically  known  as 
kkud-kiskt. 

A  somewhat  similar  procedure  was  followed 
by  Maharaja  Gul&b  Singh.  Soon  after  taking 
possession  of  Kasmir,  he  resumed  almost  all 
the  Jagirs  granted  during  Moghul,  Path  an  and 
Sikh  times,  and  allotted  in  their  stead  fixed 
bounties,  of  considerably  reduced  value,  from 
a  consolidated  fund  since  known  as  Dhar- 
rnartha. 

171.  The  meaning  of  this  vorse  is  doubtful, 
and  the  text  perhaps  defective.  For  varya- 
deyath  of  A,  I  read-  now  with  L  var%adeyaih. 
This  word  I  take,  like  the  pratikara  of  the 
preceding  verse,  to  refer  to  the  revenue  assign¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made  to  the  temples 
and  their  Purohita-corporations  (jtnrsad )  on 
resumption  of  the  original  land-grants. 

In  paying  over  the  fixed  assignment  of  rice 
or  other  produce,  it  was  easy  for  the  king’s 
officials  to  defraud  the  grantees  systemati¬ 
cally  by  the  use  of  wrong  weights.  Certain 
other  contributions  in  kind  made  to  the 
temples  seem  to  have  furnished  an  excuse  for 
these  unlawful  deductions. 

Land-revenue  in  KaSmir  was  until  quite 
recent  years  generally  realized  in  kind.  This 
system  was,  as  the  Ain-i  Akb.  (ii.  p.  366)  shows, 
evidently  very  old.  The  great  opportunities 
for  peculation  which  this  time-honoured 
system  offers  to  officials  of  all  classes,  have 
been  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Valley,  pp.  409  sqq.  Among  the  abuses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  system,  the  manipulation  of 
the  scales  figures  in  the  first  place. 

Regarding  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
parijad,  see  note  i.  88.  A  different  explanation 
of  the  passage  is  given  by  Prof.  Jolly,  Fest- 
yabe  an  A.  Weber,  p.  86 ;  comp.,  however,  the 
meaning  of  tribhaga  in  P.  W. 

172-174.  We  have  in  these  verses  probably 
the  first  reference  to  the  system  of  forced 
labour,  which  under  the  name  of  Kar-begar 


has  remained  to  this  day  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Kasmir  administra¬ 
tion.  The  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
absence  of  proper  roads,  renders  it  necessary 
to  use  load-carriers  in  preference  to  all  other 
means  of  transport.  The  system  of  corvee 
entailed  hereby  opens  the  way  for  much 
oppression.  The  manifold  abuses  connected 
with  ‘  Begar  ’  in  Kasmir,  are  fully  discussed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  411  sqq.  In  the 
absence  ‘of  a  special  labouring  class,  the  whole 
demand  for  transport  labour  falls  on  the 
villagers.  Expeditions  outside  the  .  Valley 
have  at  all  times  been  dreaded  by  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  on  account  of  the  hardslups  implied  by 
the  increased  requisitions  for  carnage.  Until 
the  recent  road  to  Gilgit  was  constructed,  the 
rumour  that  transport  was  required  for  troops 
going  in,  or  coming  from,  that  direction, 
would  cause  a  general  stampede  among  the 
villagers  ( Valley,  p.  413).  The  sufferings  of 
the  load-carrying  villagers  on  such  an 
expedition  are  referred  to  by  K.  viii. 
2313. 

S'ariikaravarman  was  certainly  not  the  first 
to  levy  Begar  for  transport  purposes,  but  he 
seems  to  have  given  to  this  corvee  a  syste¬ 
matic  organization  ( nalhabharodki ),  and  to 
have  used  it  also  for  fiscal  extortion.  Villagers, 
it  appears,  who  did  not  turn  up  to  carry  their 
allotted  loads,  were  fined  by  the  value  of  the 
latter  at  enhanced  rates,  and  the  same  fine 
was  levied  the  following  year  a  second  time 
from  the  village  as  a  whole.  The  thirteen 
kinds  of  the  corvee  referred  to  in  verse  174 
cannot  be  specified.  The  term  ri'id/iab/iurodln 
recurs  in  vii.  1088,  where  exemption  from  this 
impost  is  mentioned  as  a  privilege  granted  to 
the  Pnrohitas  of  a  temple.  Possibly  the 
term  included,  like  the  modern  Kar-heyur,  the 
various  requisitions  for  village  produce,  until 
recently  free  of  payment,  which  could  be 
mado  by  officials  ;  comp.  Valley,  p.  114. 
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8'aMKABAVABMAN 

(a.d.  883-902). 


Remonstrances  of 
GopSlavurman . 


175.  By  levying  [contributions]  for  the  monthly  pay  of  the  Skandakas, 
village  clerks  (grdmakdyastha),  and  the  like,  and  by  various  other  exactions,  he 
drove  the  villagers  into  poverty. 

176.  Thus,  by  deducting  or  adding  to  the  [due]  weights,  by  fines  on  the 
villages  and  similar  imposts,  he  amassed  revenue  for  the  Orhakrtya  [office]. 

177.  He  appointed  in  this  special  office  five  secretaries  ( divira ),  and  as  the 
sixth  the  treasurer  ( gaftjavara )  S'akaca  (?),  who  was  [also]  called  Lavata. 

178.  Thus  this  foolish  [ruler]  accepted  [residence  in]  hell  for  himself,  in  order 
to  benefit  by  his  sinful  acts  future  kings  or  the  functionaries. 

179.  None  but  S'arhkaravarman  was  the  cause  that  the  learned  in  this  land 
have  lost  respect  and  the  kings  their  royal  dignity. 

180..  By  this  king,  who  was  foremost  among  fools,  those  sons  of  slaves,  the 
Kayasthas,  were  brought  [to  power],  who  by  abstracting  the  wealth  of  honest 
people  destroy  [th 3“ kings’]  renown. 

181.  Under  hi§  care  the  land  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Kayasthas  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  kings  meet  with  reproach,  as  if  they  were  plundering  it. 

182.  When  the  people  were  thus  cruelly  suffering,  the  king’s  son,  Oopdla- 
varman  by  name,  who  was  touched  by  compassion,  on  one  occasion  addressed  [his 
father]  with  the  following  words  : 

183.  “  0  father,  the  boon,  which  you  once  offered  to  me,  has  remained  un¬ 
claimed.  This  I  now  ask  from  you  who  are  true  to  your  engagements.” 


175.  The  grdmakdyastha  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  official  ancestor  of  the  present 
Patw&ri  (Ki.  pafvdd).  The  latter  is  the 
village  accountant,  who  keeps  the  papers 
showing  the  area  of  the  holdings  of  the 
villagers,  with  their  revenue  assessments,  etc. ; 
see  Valley,  pp.  400,  446.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  akandaka  is  doubtful.  It  is  found  also 
Samayam.  vi.  15.  It  designated,  perhaps,  the 
village  headman,  the  modem  Mnaaddanr  or 
LambardAr,  who  as  the  person  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  has  since 
old  days  been  an  important  factor  in  rural 
administration;  comp.  Valley ,  p.  447.  [The 
proper  spelling  of  the  word  is  possibly 
akandhaka ;  comp,  remark  on  skandavara,  l. 
60.1 

In  the  statement  of  the  taxes  levied  from  a 
Kasmiri  village  in  1883,  we  still  find  speci¬ 
fied,  in  addition  to  the  regular  assessment, 
a  ‘  Patwari  tax,’  a  ‘  Kanungo  tax,’  and  a  ‘  tax 
on  account  of  establishment  ’ ;  comp.  Valley, 
p.  415.  These  taxes  evidently  correspond  in 
character  to  the  imposts  mentioned  in  our 
passage.  The  latter  shows  also  clearly  that 
the  institution  of  village  officials  existed  long 


before  the  times  of  the  Moghuls,  to  which  it  is 
popularly  attributed ;  see  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
Valley,  p.  197,  and  my  note  thereon. 

177.  The  proper  explanation  of  the  term 
divira,  used  by  K.  also  in  vii.  111,119:  viii. 
131,  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Bdhler,  Ind. 
Ant.,  vi.  p.  10.  From  the  passages  of  the 
Lokaprakasa  quoted  there,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  Diviras  were  officials  who  had  to  do 
with  writing  and  accounts.  Thus  a  passage 
in  the  iii.  Prakasa  mentions  the  various 
classes  of  Diviras  as  gaiijadiviras,  nagara- 
diviras,  gramadiviras,  khavasadiviras.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  dibir , 
‘  writer,  secretary  ’ ;  see  N.P.  W.,  s.v. 

The  Lavata  of  our  passage  is  evidently  the 
same  person  who  is  referred  to  in  v.  205  and 
viii.  263  as  a  load-carrier  ( bhdrika )  by  origin. 
Could  sakaca  be  a  term  referring  to  the  same 
occupation  ?  The  term  ganjavara  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  identical,  as.  already  recognized  by 
Benfey,  with  the  Persian  ganjwar,  ‘  treasurer  ’; 
see  P.  W.,  s.v.  In  the  list  of  officials  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Lokapr.,  the  ganja¬ 
vara  is  mentioned  along  with  the  kotfhddhipati 
and  gaitjddhipati. 
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V.  197.] 


184.  “  From  those  exactions  which  Your  Majesty  has .  introduced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Kayasthas,  breathing  is  the  only  vital  function  which  nowa¬ 
days  remains  [free]  for  men.” 

185.  “  And,  indeed,  my  father,  you  do  not  derive  the  slightest  benefit  from 
this  oppression  of  the  people  either  for  [this  or  the  next]  world.” 

186.  “Who  can  account  for  what  is  told  about  the  invisible  and  hidden 
sphere  ?  [But]  even  in  this  visible  existence  one  sees  from  such  actions  no  other 
[result]  but  evil.” 

187.  “  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  endless  misfortunes  of  the  subjects, 
such  as  plagues  and  famines,  and  on  the  other,  again,  nothing  but  the  avarice  of 
the  king.” 

188.  “  The  splendour  of  a  ruler  who  practises  avarice,  causes  no  one  pleasure, 
[as  little  as  that]  of  a  flower  out  of  season,  which  does  not  promise  a  fruit.” 

189.  “  Liberality  and  kind  speech  bring  everything  under  the  power  of  the 
king.  Avarice,  [however],  is  bent  with  force  upon  destroying  in  the  first  place  these 
two  [qualities].” 

190.  “  As  the  eloud  destroys  the  lustre,  duration,  and  splendour  of  a  winter 
day,  so  does  avarice  that  of  the  king.” 

191.  “  The  kinsmen  of  [a  king]  who  shuns  enterprises  from  fear  ,of  their 
expense,  become  seditious.  No  servants  would  show  devotion  to  him  who  is  too 
faint-minded  to  reward  their  services.  His  own  people  will  always  attempt  the  life 
of  [that  king]  who  accumulates  riches.  What  evil  is  there  which  avarice,  [acting] 
like  an  enemy,  does  not  quickly  bring  upon  a  king?” 

192.  “  Therefore,  0  protector  of  the  people,  abolish  this  new  impost,  called 
‘  the  king’s  revenue’  ( rajasamvahana ),  which  has  been  introduced  from  avarice,  and 
which  takes  away  the  people’s  life.” 

193.  When  the  king  had  heard  these  words  of  the  prince,  which  were  inspired 
by  benevolence,  he  slowly  spoke  as  follows,  while  a  smile  lit  up  his  under  lip  : 

194.  “  This  speech  of  yours,  which  charms  by  its  human  sentiments,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  your  [youthful]  looks,  brings  now  back  to  my  mind  the  feelings  of  a 
bygone  time.” 

195.  “  My  dear  son,  once  when  I  was  a  young  boy  and  had  a  tender  heart 
just  like  you,  I  cherished  abundant  affection  for  tho  people.” 

196.  “  As  such  I  was  taken  about  by  my  father,  on  foot  and  without  shoes, 
dressed  in  heavy  armour  when  it  was  hot,  and  in  transparent  [thin]  cloth  when 
it  was  cold.” 

197.  “  When  those  who  went  before  [the  king],  saw  me  as  I  was  running  by 


8'aMKABAVABMAJT 

(a.d.  883-902). 


197-  L  correctly  tarn  amyifu0  for  A  tam  asu°\ 


212  rajataranginI.  [V.  198. 

S'amk  arav  abman  the  side  of  the  horses  during  the  chase  and  elsewhere,  tom  by  the  thorns  and  with 
(a.d  883-002).  .  ,  ,  &  .  _  .  ,  ’ 

-  tears  m  my  eyes,  they  made  representations  to  him. 

198.  “  He  replied  to  them ;  ‘  Since  I  have  attained  the  throne  from  common 
rank,  I  know  the  hardships  [experienced]  by  attendants  at  different  times  during 
their  services.’  ” 

199.  “  ‘  After  undergoing  such  misery,  this  [my  son]  will  be  sure  to  know  the 
troubles  of  others  when  he  comes  to  the  throne.  Otherwise  he  might  remain 
ignorant  [of  them],  having  been  born  on  the  throne.’  ” 

200.  “Though  ray  father  gave  me  a  good  training  by  such  devices,  yet  I 
have  thus  oppressed  my  subjects,  since  I  attained  the  royal  dignity.” 

201.  “Just  as  living  beings,  when  born,  forget  the  pain  [which  they  endured 
while]  kept  in  the  womb,  so  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  obtains  the  crown,  needs 
[forget]  his  former  thoughts.” 

202.  “  Therefore,  you  yourself  should  grant  me  to-day  this  one  boon.  May 
you  not  after  ascending  the  throne  oppress  your  subjects  even  more !  ” 

203.  Thus  he  spoke  scornfully  to  the  boy,  who  stood  shame-faced,  and  the 
king’s  roguish  confidants  looked  on,  smiling  at  each  other. 

204.  Under  this  [king],  who  from  fear  of  having  to  be  liberal  was.  averse  to 
the  society  of  distinguished  men,  poets  like  Bhallata  and  others  had  to  lead  the 
meanest  existence. 

205.  Great  poets  went  without  pay,  but  Lavata,  [who  had  been]  a  load- 
carrier,  drew  by  his  favour  a  pay  of  two  thousand  Dinnaras. 

206.  Thus  this  [king],  who  did  not  speak  the  language  of  the  gods  [among 
men,  i.e.  Sanskrit],  but  used  vulgar  speech  (apabhramto)  fit  for  drunkards,  showed 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  spirit-distillers. 

207-208.  The  beard  bound  up  under  the  head-dress,  the  forefinger  at  the  point 
of  the  nose,  the  look  fixed  in  abstraction, — these  habits,  which  were  behtting  a 
person  of  merit,  became  the  object  of  ridicule  when  [displayed]  by  the  minister 
Sulehardja,  who  pleased  the  whims  of  the  evil-conducted  king,  just  as  [when  such 
habits  are  mimicked]  on  the  stage. 

209.  Fearing  treachery,  he  slew  at  night  the  brave  Naravdhana,  king  of 
Darvabhisdra,  who  cherished  no  evil  intent,  together  with  his  followers. 


304.  Bhallata  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  extant  Bhallafasataka,  and  a  dictionary 
called  Padamahjari ;  he  is  quoted  repeatedly 
by  Ksemendra  ;  comp.  Cat.  Catalog.,  p.  397. 

205.  Lavata  is  evidently  the  ‘  treasurer  ’  of 
that  name  mentioned  above,  v.  177. 

K.  does  not  say  for  what  period  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  2000  Dinn&ras  was  drawn.  From  a 
comparison  of  iv.  495,  where  the  same  expres¬ 


sion  vetana  is  used,  it  becomes  probable  that 
a  daily  allowance  is -meant;  comp,  also  vii. 
145  sqq.  After  what  has  been  explained  re¬ 
garding  the  ‘  Dinn&ra  ’  reckoning  in  Note  H, 
two  ‘  Thousanders  ’  of  the  Kasmir  currency 
per  diem  cannot  bo  considered  extravagant 
pay  according  to  modern  ideas. 

209.  The  king  of  Darvabhisara  here 
mentioned  is  probably  identical  with  the 
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210.  Struck  by  the  curse  of  the  people,  this  king  of  picked  conduct  lost 
twenty  or  thirty  children  without  [previous]  illness. 

211.  Those  kings  who  do  evil  to  their  subjects,  have  their  family,  their  glory, 
their  life,  their  wives,  nay,  even  their  name,  destroyed  in  a  moment. 

212.  Thus  it  has  been  said  [before],  and  will  be  said  in  future.  And  mani¬ 
festly  this  should  be  held,  since  on  account  of  his  cruelty  even  the  name  of  this 
[king]  has  vanished. 

213.  What  other  ruler  founded,  like  S'amkaravarman ,  a  city  under  his  own 
name  (S'amkarapura)  which  [subsequently]  lost  its  [proper]  appellation,  and  became 
known  only  by  the  name  Pattana  (‘  the  town  ’)  ? 

214.  A  son  of  Sukhardja’s  sister,  whom  he  had  made  1  lord  of  the  Gate  ’ 
{dvaradhipa),  met  his  death  through  negligence  at  a  place  called  Viranaka. 


Naravdhana  who  figures  as  the  son  of  the 
Darvabhisara  king  Nara  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
Lohara  family ;  see  vii.  1282.  It  is  curious  that 
the  narrative  does  not  explain  how  the  king 
of  Darvabhisara,  who  on  S'amkaravarman’s 
expedition  to  the  south  had  retreated  into  the 
mountains,  came  to  place  himself  in  the  king’s 
power. 

210.  The  expression  trinisadvimsa  cannot 
be  explained  as  30  +  20,  i.e.  ‘  fifty,’  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  gloss  of  A,,  in  view  of  the  passage 
viii.  126,  where  the  latter  figure  is  impossible. 

213.  Comp,  note  v.  166. 

214.  Dvaradhipa. — The  term  dvaradhipa, 
literally  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate  (or  Gates),’  along 
with  its  equivalents,  dvdrapaii,  d  til  ram,  dvdrd- 
dhisvara,  dvarandyaka,  dvdrddhikdrin,  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Chronicle 
(see  Index).  It  has  hitherto  been  interpreted 
as  denoting  a  chief  chamberlain  (P.  W.,  Troyer, 
Lassen),  or  the  administrator  of  a  supposed 
province  Dvara  (Dutt).  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  passages  makes  it,  however,  quite 
certain  that  it  designated  the  high  officer  who 
held  charge  of  the  passes  leading  into  Kasmir. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  shown  in  note  i.  122 
that  they  were  all  uniformly  known  by  the 
designation  dvara  or  ‘  gate.’ 

In  the  note  quoted,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  high  importance  which  was 
attached  at  all  times  to  the  guarding  of  these 
passes.  The  mountain-barriers  which  enclose 
Kasmir  like  great  walls,  leave  but  a  small 
number  of  approaches  practicable  for  a  foreign 
invasion.  The  history  of  Kasmir  down  to 
the  present  century  shows  clearly  that  it  was 
on  the  defence  of  these  approaches  that  the 
safety  of  the  Valley  has  always  depended. 
We  can  hence  easily  understand  why  the 
protection  of  these  passes,  and  the  general 
command  over  the  watch-stations  (draiiya, 


dhakka)  established  on  them,  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  special  high  officer,  a  kind 
of  ‘  lord  of  the  Marches.’ 

That  this  was,  indeed,  the  function  of  the 
officer  variously  named  dvaradhipa,  dvdrapati, 
etc.,  is  made  evident  by  a  series  of  character¬ 
istic  passages  in  the  last  two  Books.  In 
viii.  422  we  are  plainly  told  that  the  charge 
of  the  dvara  required  soldierly  qualities  and 
implied  rough  duties;  vii.  217  shows  us  an 
officer  holding  the  dvdrddhikdra  who,  like 
the  Dvaradhipa  of  our  passage,  falls  bravely 
in  battle  with  the  Khasas.  That  the  latter 
held  the  territories  immediately  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  Kasmir  Valley,  and  were  always 
troublesome  neighbours,  has  been  shown  in 
note  i.  317.  Thus,  too,  we  find  the  valiant 
Kandarpa  as  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate  ’  ever  engaged 
in  expeditions  against  Rajapuri  and  other 
frontier  territories,  vii.  676  sqq.,  971  sqq.  Of 
his  successor  it  is  specially  noted  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  his  duties  owing  to  his  wealth, 
which  permitted  him  to  keep  up  a  large  armeol 
force,  vii.  699  sq.  Subsequently,  when  Kan¬ 
darpa  had  resumed  once  more  the  charge  of 
the  ‘  Gate,’  he  successfully  wards  off"  an  inroad 
of  the  pretender  Bhuvanaraja,  vii.  966  (comp, 
also  vii.  681).  It  is  he,  too,  who  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  rebel  prince, 
Vijayamalla,  by  closing  the  routes  leading 
to  the  Darad  territory,  vii.  912.  Malla,  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  while  holding 
temporarily  the  post  of  Dvarapati,  under 
Kalasa,  wages  war  on  neighbouring  chiefs,  and 
invades  Urasa,  vii.  684  sqq.  Another  lord  of 
the  Gate  ’  is  represented,  vii.  1 172,  as  exer¬ 
cising  judicial  power  over  the  commandant  of 
a  frontier  fort,  etc. 

Throughout  the  viii.  Book,  too,  we  see  tin* 
successive  ‘lords  of  the  Gate'  exercising 
military  functions,  particularly  in  connection 
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215.  Boused  to  anger  by  this  [event],  the  king  set  out  on  an  expedition 
himself,  and  after  destroying  Viranaka,  proceeded  full  of  lust  [for  conquest]  towards 
the  northern  region  ( uttardpatha ). 


with  troubles  in  the  border  territories  ;  comp, 
e.g.  viii.  574,  692,  746,  1005,  1832,  1927  sqq., 
2281,  2503  sqq.,  etc. 

From  the  expressions  which  K  uses  when 
recording  the  frequent  transfers  of  the  Dvfifa 
office  (comp.  e.g.  vii.  578,  597  ;  viii.  633,  2354), 
it  is  clear  that  the  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate  ’  could 
be  held  ordinarily  only  by  one  person.  Still 
more  conclusive  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  numerous  passagos  in 
which  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  last  two 
Books  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  successive 
Dv&rapatis,  we  never  find  mention  of  more 
than  one  person  holding  this  post  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  this  point,  as  it  indi¬ 
cates  the  difference  between  the  ‘  lord  of  the 
Gate  ’  of  the  Hindu  period  and  the  Margesas 
or  ‘  guardians  of  the  routes  ’  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  the  narrative  of  the  later 
Chroniclers.  These  Mfi.rge.4as  (also  called  mar- 
gapa,  adhvapa,  adhvesa,  mdrgapesa)  are  gene¬ 
rally  referred  to  in  the  plural,  and  in  connection 
with  particular  routes  across  the  mountains 
(comp.  S'riv.  iii.  482 ;  iv.  137,  164,  225,  353 ; 
Fourth  Chron.  198,  206,  216,  264,  296,  301, 
311,  384,  etc.).  They  are  clearly  meant  for  the 
Maliks  of  Muhammadan  times.  These  were 
feudal  chiefs  who  held  hereditary  charge  of 
specific  passes,  and  were  bound  to  furbish 
garrisons  for  the  frontier  posts  on  these  passes 
in  return  for  the  revenue  of  certain  lands 
assigned  to  them ;  comp,  my  Notes  mi  the 
Fir  Pantsdl  Route,  p.  383,  and  Huobl, 
Kaschmir,  i.  p.  347  ;  ii.  pp.  167  sqq. 

Extensive  as  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Maliks  were  down  to  the  Sikh  conquest,  it  is 
yet  clear  that  we  must  see  in  them  rather  the 
successors  of  the  old  drahgddhipas  or  com¬ 
mandants  of  frontier  stations  whom  K.  men¬ 
tions  on  particular  routes  (see  viii.  1577  sqq., 
2803;  also  vii.  1172),  than  of  the  ‘lords  of 
the  Gate  ’  who  held  general  charge  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Valley. 

The  official  position  of  the  Dvarapati  must 
have  been  a  very  high  one,  as  his  post  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  K.  along  with  the 
chief  State  charges,  such  as  the  offices  of  the 
prime  minister  ( sarvadhikara ),  the  commander- 
in-chief  ( kampana ),  chief-justice  ( rdjasthdna ), 
the  pdddgra  post ;  comp.  vii.  364,  887 ;  viii. 
673,  1964.  It  was  superior  to  that  of  a 
maydalesa  or  governor;  comp.  vii.  1178. 

The  post  of  the  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate  ’  is  most 
frequently  referred  to  under  the  name  oidvara ; 


comp.  vii.  364,  578,  695,  887,  1178;  viii.  21, 
179,  451,  1630,  1634,  1964,  etc.  ‘Dvftra’  is 
here  an  abbreviation  for  dvarakarya  (vii.  1177  ; 
viii.  293,  790)  or  dvdradhikara  (vii.  216) ;  comp, 
the  use  of  kampana ,  as  explained  in  note  v.  447. 

That  the  functions  of  the  chief-chamberlain, 
which  the  interpretation  hitherto  generally 
adopted  has  attributed  to  the  Dvfirapati, 
were  in  reality  discharged  by  another  State 
official,  will  be  seen  from  the  account  given  of 
Kalafia’s  coronation,  vii.  232  sqq. 

VirAnaka. — The  details  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses  show  that  the  route  followed  by 
S'amkaravarman’s  expedition  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Viranaka  lay  to  the  north-west. 
Hence  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for 
Virfinaka  somewhere  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Vitastfi  below  the  ‘  Gate  ’  of  Varahamula. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  other 
passage  which  mentions  Virfinaka,  viii.  409. 
We  read  there  how  Sussala,  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  seize  the  Kasmir  throne,  found 
temporary  refuge  in  Viranaka,  ‘a  seat  of 
Khasas.' 

The  encounter  in  which  Sussala  was  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  his  rival  Salhana,  was  fought 
not  far  from  Hwjkapura-  Varahamula  (see  viii. 
390  sqq.).  Sussala  ultimately  regains  from 
Virfinaka  his  stronghold  Lohara  by  mountain 
tracks,  which  the  snow  had  rendered  difficult 
to  pass.  Sussala’s  defeat  took  place  in  mid¬ 
winter,  when  the  direct  routes  leading  over 
the  Pir  Pants&l  range  to  Lohara  (LoiVrin) 
must  have  been  entirely  closed.  At  this 
season  communication  with  Lohara  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  the  lower  passes  to  the  west 
( Hajji  Pir,  Pajjah),  which  connect  the  Vitastfi 
Valley  below  Varahamula  with  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Parriotsa,  or  Prunts  (see  Note  E  on 
Lohara,  iv.  177).  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
Sussala’s  route  of  retreat  lay  first  to  the  W., 
and  that  his  subsequent  escape  from  Virfinaka 
to  Lohara  was  effected  by  one  of  the  last- 
named  passes. 

I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion, above  indi¬ 
cated  before  I  was  able  to  utilize  for  the 
identification  of  Virfinaka  the  indication 
furnished  by  the  gloss  of  A„,  which  says 
Dvaravidyayam  Viranakam.  The  name  Dvara- 
vidyd  does  not  occur  otherwise,  but  the  use  of 
a  similar  local  appellation  in  the  gloss,  v.  225, 
which  places  Bolyasaka  in  ‘  Dvaravati  near 
Varfihamula,’  suggested  to  me  that  some  part 
of  the  lower  Vitastfi  Valley  might  be  meant 
by  it.  The  inquiries  which  I  consequently 
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216.  When  he  had  conquered  numerous  territories  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  8'amkabavabman 

^  ...  (a.d.  883-102). 

( Sindhu ),  and  had  received  the  homage  of  [their]  terror-stricken  kings,  he  turned  - 

back  from  that  [region]. 

217.  As  he  passed  through  Urasd,  there  arose  suddenly  a  conflict  with  the  March  through  Uraiu. 
inhabitants  of  Ura§d,  on  account  of  the  quartering  of  his  troops. 


made  in  May,  1896,  on  my  way  to  Kasmir, 
soon  showed  me  that  the  name  Dvaravidya  is 
still  well-known  to  the  Pahari  population  in 
the  form  of  Dvarbidi.  It  is  commonly  used  as 
the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Vitasta  Valley 
which  extends  from  Muzaffarab&d  up  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  Buliasa  (Skr. 
Bolyasaka;  see  note  v.  226).  In  the  form 
Dvaravidya  we  have  probably  an  attempt  to 
render  the  modern  name  Dvarbidi,  which 
itself  is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  Skr. 
form  Dvaravati  used  in  the  gloss,  v.  226. 

[The  map  has  actually  Dvarbidi,  but  shows 
it  erroneously  as  the  designation  of  a  small 
tract  in  the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the 
Valley  to  the  N.  of  Hattian.  The  error  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Pahari 
name  has  been  replaced  in  official  use  by 
the  term  Dopa^ta.  The  latter  is  taken 
from  the  locality  which  has  since  Sikh  times 
been  the  administrative  centre  of  this  terri¬ 
tory]. 

After  ascertaining  that  Bolyasaka  or  Buliasa 
still  comes  within  the  territory  of  Dvarbidi,  I 
was  also  able  to  trace  the  position  of  Viranaka. 
The  easternmost  limit  of  Dvarbidi  is  marked, 
according  to  the  uniform  statement  of  the 
inhabitants  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  by 
a  hill-spur  known  as  Kaudanda,  which  runs 
down  from  the  N.  and  strikes  the  river  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  village  of  Ruca  (map  ‘  Poocha  ’) 
at  a  point  circ.  73°  62'  long.  34°  10'  30"  lat. 

On  the  high  ridge  which  on  the  left  river- 
bank  meets  the  Kaudanda  spur,  and  almost 
due  S.  of  the  latter,  lies  the  village  of  Viran. 
In  this  I  have  no  hesitation  to  recognize  our 
Viranaka.  The  name  of  Viran  is  not  shown 
on  the  Survey  map,  but  its  position  is  cor¬ 
rectly  indicated  by  the  sign  marking  a  village, 
about  one  mile  to  the  S.E.  of  ‘  Poocha.’ 
Want  of  time  prevented  me  from  visiting  tho 
village  itself,  which  lies  about  1600'  above  the 
level  of  the  Valley.  According  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  to  me,  it  does  not  contain  any 
ancient  remains. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  chief  land¬ 
owning  families  on  the  left  side  of  the  Valley 
for  some  distance  above  and  below  Viran  are 
still  of  the  Khakha  tribe,  whose  identity  with 
the  Khasas  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  shown 
in  note  i.  317.  Another  point  which  speaks 
strongly  for  the  identity  of  Viran  with 


Viranaka,  is  its  position  almost  opposite  to 
Buliasa  :  Bolyasaka.  Of  the  latter  place,  we 
know  for  certain  that  it  lay  on  the  very  border 
of  Kasmir  territory.  And  the  circumstances 
under  which  Viranaka  is  mentioned  both  in 
our  passage  and  viii.  409,  make  it  clear  that 
it  too  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Kasmir  frontier  towards  the  KhaSas. 

216.  The  next  verse  shows  that  S'amkara- 
varman’s  expedition  must  have  been  directed 
towards  those  portions  of  the  Indus  Valley 
which  lie  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Hazara  (Urasa). 
The  easiest  route  from  Kasmir  to  these  regions 
leads  down  the  Vitasta  to  the  great  bend  near 
Muzaffarabad,  where  the  river  turns  from  its 
north-westerly  course  to  the  south,  and  hence 
up  the  Kunhar  Valley  to  the  N.  or  through 
Mansahra  to  the  W.  The  mention  of  Bolyasaka 
in  v.  226  makes  it  clear  that  this  route  was 
taken  by  the  king’s  forces  on  their  march  back 
to  Kasmir.  From  the  position  of  Viranaka,  as 
ascertained  in  the  preceding  note,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  same  route  was 
followed  also  on  the  outset  of  the  expedition. 
Among  the  territories  on  the  Indus  which  can 
be  reached  by  this  route,  some,  like  Cilas,  and 
Sazin,  lie  almost  due  N.,  others  to  the  N.W.  of 
Kasmir.  Hence  K.’s  expression  uttardpatha 
is  sufficiently  accurate. 

217.  Urasd,  given  as  a  local  name  in 
the  gana  to  Pan  mi,  iv.  2,  82,  is  undoubtedly 
the  ancient  designation  of  the  hill  region 
which  lies  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Vitasta  and  the  Indus.  Its  greatest  part  is 
now  comprised  in  tho  British  district  of 
Hazara.  Lassen  was  the  first  to  recognize  in 
Urasa  the  territory  of  "Apaa  or  O  imp  a  a  which 
Ptolemy,  vn.  i.  45,  places  between  the 
Bidaspes  and  Indus :  comp.  Penlapot.  Ind., 
p.  35.  Hiuen-tsiang  describes  it  as  the 
‘  kingdom  of  Wu-la-s/ii,'  situated  to  the  N.W. 
of  Kasmir,  and  dependent  on  the  latter  ;  comp. 
Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  147  ;  Life,  p.  68. 

Urasd  is  probably  meant  also  by  the 
Urayd  of  the  Malmbharata,  a  country  men¬ 
tioned  between  Abhisdri  (see  above  note,  i. 
180)  and  Sivihapura  (Salt  Range);  comp. 
Lassen,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  Moryenl.,  li. 
pp.  45,  52.  The  king  of  this  region  figures 
under  the  name  of  Arsakes  in  tho  account  of 
Alexander’s  Panjab  campaign ;  soe  Lassen, 
Ltd.  Alt.,  ii.  pp.  155,  176.  Regarding  the 
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Death  of  S'arnkara- 
Varman,  A.D.  902. 


218.  A  S'vapaka,  who  had  posted  himself  on  a  hill  summit,  discharged  [at 
him]  a  swift-flying  arrow,  and  this  pierced  the  neck  of  the  unwary  [king], 

219.  In  a  dying  condition,  he  ordered  his  ministers  to  lead  and  save  the  army, 
and  [then]  left  that  locality  carried  in  a  litter  ( karnlratha ). 

220-222.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  sight,  he  slowly  recognized  by  her  speech 
the  Queen  Sugandhd ,  who  stood  [by  him]  crying  and  embracing  his  body.  Speaking 
with  difficulty,  he  entrusted  to  her  protection  his  son  Gopdlavarman,  who  had  no 
relatives  and  was  [yet]  a  child.  [Then]  while  the  arrow  was  being  pulled  out, 
he  died  on  the  march  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  three  thousand  nine  hundred] 
and  seventy-seven  (a.d.  902)  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Phalguna. 

223.  Sukharaja  and  the  other  [ministers]  guarded  the  army  safely  through 
the  enemy’s  territories,  and  kept  on  the  march,  concealing  his  [death]  by  [various] 
stories. 

224.  By  means  of  cords,  which  made  his  head  bend  down  and  rise  like  that  of 
a  puppet,  they  caused  him  to  return  the  greeting  of  the  feudatories  who  had  come 
[to  do  homage]. 


extent  of  Urasa  and  its  capital  In  Hiuen- 
tsiang’s  time,  compare  Cunningham  s  Anc. 
Geoyr.,  pp.  103  sqq. ;  also  lnd.  Ant.,  xx. 
p.  336. 

The  whole  hill-tract  was  known  in  Muham¬ 
madan  times  generally  as  Pakhli,  and  is 
described  under  this  name,  e.g.  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii. 
p.  390  sq.  Regarding  the  name  Hazara  and  the 
modem  history  of  the  district,  see  Gazetteer 
of  the  Hazara  District,  1883-84,  pp.  19  sqq. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tract  were  governed  from  Kaimir 
even  during  Sikh  rule. 

K.’s  references  to  Urasa  fully  confirm  the 
above  identification,  and  show  that  the  close 
connection  with  Kasmir  which  existed  in 
Hiuen-tsiang’s  days,  continued  into  later  times. 
Under  Kalasa,  Urasa  is  occupied  by  a  KaS- 
mirian  force  which  crosses  the  Kf.fna  river,  i.e. 
the  Kpjpagahga ;  see  vii.  585  sq.  The  direct 
route  from  Kasmir  into  Hazara  at  present 
crosses  this  river  above  its  junction  with  the 
Vitasta  at  Muzaffarabad.  Abhaya,  king  of 
U  rasa,  the  son  of  Munga,  subsequently 
appears  with  other  dependent  princes  at  the 
court  of  Kala6a,  vii.  689.  The  daughter  of 
Abhaya  was  married  to  Bhoja,  the  son  of 
King  Har§a,  viii.  16.  Payment  of  tribute  by 
Urasa  is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Sussala, 
viii.  574,  and  a  victory  of  Jayasimha  over 
Dvitiya,  king  of  UraSa,  alluded  to  in  K.’s  own 
time,  viii.  3402  (compare  the  note  on  this 
passage  regarding  the  position  of  Atyuyrapuva, 
i.e.  Agror  in  Hazara). 


From  v.  225  we  learn  that  it  took  the 
Kasmirian  troops  six  days  to  roach  the  frontier 
of  Kasmir  territory  at  Bolydsaka,  from  the 
place  where  S'arhkaravarman  was  wounded. 
This  locality  has  been  identified  in  note  v. 
225  with  the  present  Bulidsa  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vitasta  about  four  miles  below 
Kathai.  From  the  latter  place  exactly  six 
daily  marches  are  still  counted  to  Abbottabad, 
the  modem  administrative  centre  of  the 
Haz&ra  District ;  comp.  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  528. 
The  route  here  followed  (via  Muzaffarabad, 
Garhi  Habibullah  and  Mansahra)  has  always 
been  considered  the  easiest  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Kasmir  and  the  regions  to  the 
W.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  assumed  to 
have  been  used  also  by  the  Kasmir  army  on 
its  return  from  the  Indus. 

In  view  of  this,  and  the  close  agreement  of 
the  distances,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
encounter  with  the  inhabitants  of  Urasa 
in  which  S'arhkaravarman  was  mortally 
wounded  took  place  somewhere  in  the  hills 
about  Abbottabad.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  Manyali,  where  popular  tra¬ 
dition,  according  to  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geoyr., 
p.  104,  locates  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country ,  lies  on  this  route  between  Abbottabad 
and  Mansahra. 

218.  S’vapaka  (also  svapaca),  literally  ‘  dog- 
cooker,’  is  the  designation  of  a  despised  low 
caste ;  comp.  P.  W.,  s.v.  K.  uses  the  term 
as  the  equivalent  of  domba ;  comp.  v.  383, 
390  sqq.,  407 ;  also  vii.  1052. 
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225.  When  after  six  days  they  had  reached  the  place  galled  Bolyasaka  in 
their  own  [territory],  and  were  free  from  fear,  they  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

226.  Three  queens,  Surendravati  and  [two]  others,  followed  the  king  [to 
death],  and  also  a  clever  and  grateful  Velavitta  (?)  Jayasimha  by  name. 

227.  Two  servants  [also],  Lada  and  Vajrasdra,  followed  him.  Thus  he  was 
quickly  consumed  by  the  fire,  together  with  these  six  who  had  ascended  the  funeral 
pyre. 

228.  Then  Gopalwarman,  who  excelled  in  virtue  and  kept  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  ruled  the  earth  under  the  guardianship  of  [his  mother]  Sugandhd. 

229.  Though  living  among  favourites  of  low  character,  and  still  in  his  boyhood, 
he  did  not  acquire  bad  habits. 

230.  The  king’s  mother,  who  in  her  widowhood  [became]  very  dissolute 
through  sensual  enjoyments,  fell  in  love  with  the  minister  named  Prabhakaradeva. 

231.  Pleased  with  his  ardent  love,  she  bestowed  upon  him  fortune,  rank  and 
love,  like  three  crescents  on  a  diadem. 

232.  As  superintendent  of  the  treasury  ( kosadhyaksa ),  he  plundered  the  riches 
of  the  amorous  [queen]  and  vanquished  the  S'dhi  kingdom  at  Udabhdndapura. 

233.  He  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  the  rebellious  S'dhi  upon  Toravnd.ua , 
Lalliyus  son,  and  gave  him  the  [new]  name  Kamaluka. 


S'amkaravarman 
(a.d.  883-902). 


Gopalavarman 
(a.d.  902-904). 


225.  The  gloss  of  A2  places  liolydsaka  ‘  in 
Ihulravati  near  Varahamula.’  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  note  v.  214  that  Bvaravati  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  present  Dvurbidi,  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  that  portion  of  the  Vitasta  Valley 
which  extends  from  above  Muzaffarabad  to  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  village  of  Bulidsa. 
In  the  latter  place,  which  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  73°  51'  long.  34°  11' 
lat.,  and  on  the  old  route  from  Muzaffarabad  to 
KaSmir,  we  can  safely  recognize  K.’s  Bolyasaka. 

The  name  Belidsa,  under  which  the  locality 
is  shown  on  the  map,  is  that  in  common  use 
with  the  Pahari  population.  The  Kasmiris, 
however,  settled  in  the  valley  below  Vara¬ 
hamula  at  Kathai,  Haitian,  and  other  places, 
pronounce  invariably  the  name  as  Buliasa.  Of 
this  I  was  able  to  convince  myself  by  inquiries 
made  at  different  occasions  and  in  different 
localities.  Bulidsa  is  phonetically  the  direct 
derivative  of  Bolyasaka.  Buliasa  has  given  its 
name  also  to  a  well-populated  valley  which 
opens  to  the  N.  of  the  village.  Regarding  the 
position  of  BuliiVsa  :  Bolyasaka  on  the  old 
frontier  of  Kasmir  territory  in  the  Vitasta 
Valley,  see  note  v.  214. 

226.  The  meaning  of  the  term  velavitta  is 
uncertain.  It  recurs  vi.  73,  106,  127,  whero  it 
is  used  for  the  designation  of  some  official  or 
courtier  of  King  Yasaskara.  In  vi.  106  the 


velavitta  is -referred  to  along  with  the  friends, 
relatives,  and  servants  of  the  king.  A  veld- 
vitta  in  favour  with  Queen  Didda  is  mentioned 
vi.  324. — The  formation  of  the  word  seems 
similar  to  that  of  prasddavitta,  ‘  a  favourite  ’ ; 
comp.  vii.  290,  725,  and  N.l\  IV.,  s.v. 

The  form  veldvittah,  as  conjeoturally 
emended  in  the  text  of  our  passage,  is  actually 
found  in  L. 

230.  For  Prabhakaradeva' 8  descent,  see 
below  v.  469  sqq. 

231.  I  translate  according  to  the  reading 
of  L  °candratrayd°,  instead  of  A  °cakratrayd° . 
The  former  is  recommended  by  the  comparison 
of  vii.  195,  where  a  royal  diadem  is  described 
as  adorned  with  five  crescents  ( candraka ). 

232-233.  Regarding  the  Ldhis  and  their 
capital,  Udabhdnda :  Yaihand,  comp.  Note  J, 
v.  152-155. 

The  identity  of  To ramana- Kamaluka  with 
Kamalu,  the  third  ruler  in  Alberuni’s  list  of 
the  ‘  Hindu  Shahiya  dynasty  ’  {India,  ii.  p.  13), 
has  been  shown  in  my  paper,  Zur  Geschichte 
der  Cdhis  von  Kabul,  p.  200.  A  story  of  the 
Jami‘-ul-Hikayat  (see  Elliott,  History,  ii. 
pp.  172,423)  makes  Kamalu,1  Rai  of  Hindu¬ 
stan,’  the  contemporary  of  ‘Arnru  bin  Lais, 
Governor  of  Khurasan  (a.d.  878-901).  This 
agrees  closely  enough  with  the  date  which  the 
Ciironicle  indicates  for  the  expedition  against 
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rAjataranginT. 


[V.  234. 


GopAlavabman 
(a.d.  902-904). 


Samkata  (a.d.  904). 


SUGANDHA 

(a.d.  904-906). 


234.  Then  he  returned  and  entered  the  city,  swelled  by  victory  and  proud  of 
his  person,  which  was  the  abode  of  prowess  and  love. 

235.  This  paramour  of  the  king’s  mother,  full  of  arrogance  on  account  of  the 
victory  he  had  gained,  daily  caused  the  humiliation  of  brave  men  by  the  slights 
[he  inflicted  on  them], 

236.  While  he  invested  the  royal  palace,  it  was  unapproachable  for  anyone 
else,  just  like  the  house  of  a  courtesan  [while  occupied]  by  a  low-class  lover. 

237.  When  King  Gopdlavarman  had  by  degrees  realized  the  state  of 
things,  this  robber  of  his  wealth  and  honour  became  for  him  a  terrible 
eyesore. 

238.  When  the  king  insisted  on  an  inspection  of  the  treasury-chests,  he  told 
him  that  all  that  was  missing  in  the  treasury  had  been  spent  on  the  expedition 
against  the  S'dhi. 

239.  Thereupon  the  treasurer  became  afraid  of  the  king,  and  caused  his 
relative  Rdmadeva,  who  was  versed  in  witchcraft  ( Jchdrkhoda ),  to  use  sorcery 
[against  the  king]. 

240.  Through  this  bewitchment,  King  Gopdlavarman  fell  into  a  hot  fever  and 
died  after  a  rule  of  two  years. 

241.  The  wicked  Rdmadeva,  when  his  misdeed  became  known,  was  terrified 
by  fear  of  the  king’s  punishment,  and  committed  suicide. 

242.  Then  Gopdlavarman \v  brother  Samkata,  who  had  been  picked  up  from  the 
highway,  obtained  the  throne.  He  died  after  ten  days. 

243.  Thereupon  when  King  S'avtknravarman’s  lineage  had  died  out,  Suyaudhd 
herself  assumed  the  royal  power  at  the  bidding  of  the  subjects. 

244.  She  built  [the  town  of]  Gopdlapura,  the  Gopdlamatha,  the  [temple  of 
Visnu]  Gopdlalcesava,  and  also  a  town  called  after  her  own  name,  for  the  increase 
of  religion. 


the  S'ahi  capital  and  Kamaluka’s  installation 
(Gopalavarman’s  reign,  a.d.  902-904).  The 
nameless  S'ahi  whom  Kamaluka  replaced 
according  to  K.,  is  perhaps  identical  with 
Sdmand  (S&manta),  the  second  S'ahi  ruler  in 
Alberuni’s  list. 

The  reading  Toramandya  of  A„  against  A, 
Tomaranaya,  is  confirmed  by  L.  The  name 
Toramana  is  probably  of  Turkish  origin  (see 
Epiyr.  Ind.,  i.  p.  239,  and  above,  note  lii.  103), 
and  it  is  interesting  to  meet  with  it  here  in  a 
dynasty  which  Alberuni  distinctly  designates 
as  Brahman.  But  we  know  that  this  dynasty 
had  succeeded  to  an  ancient  family  of  un¬ 
doubtedly  Turkish  descent,  and  can  thus 
easily  account  for  the  survival  of  the  name. 

239.  For  the  term  kharkhoda,  see  note  iv.  94. 


244.  The  gloss  of  A,  renders  Gopdlapura 
by  Guripura.  By  the  latter  name  probably  the 
modern  Gur’pur  is  meant,  a  small  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta  below  Avantipura, 
75°  3'  long.  33°  57'  lat.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  ancient  remains  at  this  place.  A 
similar  name,  Gur“por,  is  borne  by  a  small 
quarter  in  the  Ran'vdr  Zillah  of  S'rinagar. 

The  Gopdlapura  mentioned  viii.  1471  is 
evidently  a  different  place  situated  outside 
Ka6mir,  in  the  region  of  Rajapuri  (Rajauri). 
A  ruler  of  Gopalapura  is  named  by  S'rivara, 
i.  508,  among  the  princes  of  distant  lands,  who 
sent  presents  to  Sultan  Zain-ul-‘abidin. 

The  Gopdlamatha  and  Gopalakesava  are  not 
otherwise  known,  nor  can  I  trace  any  other 
reference  to  Sugandhdpura. 
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245.  Nandd,  the  wife  of  Gogtalavarman,  who  was  descended  from  an  un¬ 
blemished  family,  founded,  though  yet  a  child,  the  Nandamatha  and  the  [temple 
of  Nauda]Jtc$ava. 

246.  JayalaJc?mi,  a  wife  of  Gopdlavarman ,  was  at  that  time  enceinte,  and  her 
mother-in-law,  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  family  continued,  placed  her  reliance 
on  her. 

247.  The  child  of  this  [queen]  died  after  its  birth,  and  the  deeply-grieved 
[Sugandha  then]  endeavoured  to  bestow  the  kingdom  on  some  of  her  relatives. 

248.  At  that  period  the  host  of  Tantrin  foot-soldiers  had  formed  a  con¬ 
federacy,  and  was  strong  enough  to  punish  or  to  favour  the  rulers  of  this  [land], 

249.  Thereupon  Sugandha  herself  ruled  for  two  years,  relying  on  the  Ekangas 
and  through  the  good-will  of  the  Tantrins. 


SUGANMA 

(a.d.  904-906). 


Rise  of  the  Tantrins' 
J>ov=r. 


245.  L  correctly  °kanni  for  A  °dhdrini. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  buildings  here 

mentioned.  The  name  Nandamatha  is 
rendered  in  the  gloss  of  A2  by  Nandlmatha, 
which  is  probably  intended  to  produce  a  Ks. 
form  *N and' mar.  (For  Ks.  mar  <  Skr.  mat  ha, 
frequent  in  names  of  city  quarters,  comp. 
l)idamar  :  Didddmafha,  vi.  300,  Brad'mar: 
Bhaftarakamatha,  vi.  240,  etc.).  No  local 
name  of  this  form  seems  now  to  be  known. 

246.  Read  with  L  antarvatriydm  and  pat- 
nydm  for  A  antarvatnydh  and  patnyd,  respec¬ 
tively.  For  Jayalaksmi  as  a  proper  name,  see 
vii.  124. 

248.  The  Tantrins,  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  the  succeeding  reigns, 
appear  to  have  formed  in  Hindu  times  a 
military  caste  of  strong  organization.  The 
period  of  internal  troubles  between  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Piirtha  and  the  defeat  of  S'arhkara- 
vardhana  by  Cakravarman  (see  v.  249-340, 
a.d.  906-936),  seems  to  have  seen  the  power  of 
the  Tantrins  at  its  height.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  narrative  as  true  Prsetoiians. 
They  formed  also  subsequently  an  important 
and  often  troublesome  element  in  the  army,  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  served  chiefly  as 
foot-soldiers.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  mounted  forces,  vii.  1513 ;  viii.  375, 932, 937, 
and  figure  as  royal  guards,  viii.  303 ;  for  other 
passages  see  the  Index. 

The  name  Tantrin  survives  in  the  tribal 
name  or  ‘  Kram  ’  Tdntr',  which  is  borne  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Muhammadan 
agriculturist  population  of  Kasmir.  Families 
claiming  the  Tdntr'  Kram  may  be  found  in 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
Valley. 

The  distinctions  of  race  or  caste  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  once  separated  the 
numerous  Krams  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 


tion  have  long  ago  disappeared.  There  is 
nothing  now  to  distinguish  a  Tdntr1  family  in 
appearance  or  customs  from  any  other  Musul- 
man  villagers.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace 
any  genuine  tradition  as  to  the  original 
character  of  the  Tint"'  tribe.  Compare  on 
the  complicated  subject  of  the  Kasmir  Krams, 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  Talley ,  p.  306  sq.  (“  There 
is  no  restriction  on  marriage,  and  a  Musulmnn 
of  the  Tantre  Kram  can  either  marry  a  Tantre 
girl  or  any  other  maiden  of  the  villages, 
provided  she  be  one  of  the  agricultural 
families.”) 

249.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
ekdhya  cannot  be  established  with  certainty. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  Tarangas  v-vii.  for 
the  designation  of  an  armed  force  (see  Index). 
It  has  not  yet  been  found  outside  the 
Chronicle.  Troyer  and  the  authors  of  the 
P.  W.  have  assumed  that  the  Ekaiigas  were 
royal  bodyguards,  and  various  passages  show 
that  this  interpretation  cannot  be  far  from 
the  truth.  They  are  mentioned,  along  with 
the  Samantas  (feudal  lords),  ministers,  Tan¬ 
trins  and  Kayasthas  (officials),  as  influencing 
the  affairs  of  the  court  and  state,  v.  342,  446 ; 
vi.  91,  132;  vii.  135.  They  fight  with  the 
Tantrins,  who  support  another  claimant  to  the 
crown,  v.  289,  and  save  Queen  Didda  from  a 
rebel  force,  whose  onslaught  they  oppose  in 
orderly  array  at  the  palace  gate,  vi.  244. 
They  protect  King  Anantadeva  with  equal 
devotion  against  a  pretender,  and  are  freed  in 
return  by  the  grateful  prince  from  the  harass¬ 
ing  service  at  the  ‘  Aksapatala  ’ ;  comp.  vii. 
155-162.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aksapa¬ 
tala  (seo  note  v.  301),  that  Har§a  endeavours 
to  collect  a  force  of  Ekangas  for  a  final 
struggle,  vii.  1604. 

The  latter  references  seem  to  show  that  the 
Ekangas  were  a  body  organized  in  military 
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[V.  250. 


SOGANDHA 

(a.d.  904-906). 


Partha 
(a.d.  906-921). 


Sujantlha.' s  return 
(a.d.  914). 


Death  o.r  Sugandhd. 


250.  On  one  occasion  she  assembled  the  ministers,  feudal  chiefs,  Tantrins 
and  Ekahgas  in  council,  in  order  to  invest  some  fit  person  with  the  regal 
power. 

251-252.  Her  wish  was  to  place  upon  the  throne,  since  AvanPvarman'  8 
family  had  died  out,  Nirjitavarman,  a  grandson  of  S'  uravarman  and  son  of 
Sukhavarman.  He  was  born  from  her  own  relative  Gaggd,  and  she  hoped  that, 
out  of  family  attachment,  he  would  follow  her  will. 

253-255.  Some  ministers  remonstrated :  “  How  can  he  be  fit  for  the  throne 
who  has  got  the  nickname  Pahgu  the  lame  one’),  because,  after  spending  the 
night  in  dissipation,  he  sleeps  all  day  and  is  unable  to  get  up  ?  ”  While  they  were 
thus  combating  the  queen’s  proposal,  the  Tantrin  foot-soldiers,  who  had  united  in 
a  separate  faction,  made  Pdrtha,  the  son  of  Nirjitavarman,  king.  [He  was  then] 
ten  years  old. 

256.  They  thought  by  the  ousting  of  Sugandhd  that  they  obtained  revenge 
for  the  sayings  of  the  treasurer  (Prabhakaradeva)  injurious  to  their  honour. 

257.  Deprived  of  her  sovereign  power,  she  left  the  royal  palace,  making  her 
rolling  tears  take  the  place  of  a  necklace  of  pearls. 

258.  As  she  went  out,  she  saw  that  every  one  of  the  old  servants,  who 
had  appeared  to  her  a  supporter,  made  common  cause  with  the  enemies. 

259.  In  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  three  thousand  nine  hundred]  eighty- 
nine  (a.d.  914)  the  Ekahga  troops  went  forth  united,  and  brought  back  Sugandhd 
from  Euskai'um ,  where  she  had  been  staying. 

260.  When  at  the  end  of  Caitra  they  heard  of  her  approach,  all  the  Tantrins, 
who  had  taken  Pdrtha' s  side,  marched  forth  in  fury,  eager  for  battle. 

261.  Having  arranged  tbeir  masses  in  battle  array,  they  defeated  the 
Ekahgas,  whose  union  was  broken,  in  the  month  Yaisfikha  of  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  three  thousand  nine  hundred]  ninety  (a.d.  914),  and  captured  the 
flying  [queen], 

262.  After  imprisoning  her,  they  put  her  to  death  in  the  Nispdlaka  (?)  Vihara. 
Strange  are  the  ways  of  fate,  ever  falling  and  rising. 


fashion,  but  employed  chiefly  for  police  duties. 
Their  modern  counterpart  in  KaSmir  would 
thus  be  the  ‘  Paltan  Nizdmat,'  a  regiment 
specially  maintained  until  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  revenue,  etc. ;  comp.  Lawrence, 
Valley ,  p.  402.  The  gendarmes  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe  are  an  institution  of  similar 
origin. 

251.  For  Sukhavarman ,  see  v.  129. 

257.  The  expression  krtddhikara  seems  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  the  ‘  garland  of  office  ’ 


(adhikdrasraj)  given  as  the  insignia  of  high 
office;  comp,  note  vii.  1303. 

259.  The  next  verses  show  that  Sugandhii’s 
return  must  have  fallen  towards  the  end  of 
the  Laukika  year  3989,  i.e.  in  the  early  part 
of  a.d.  914. 

261.  Read  with  L  ° samyhatd  bahandhus  turn. 

262.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  got 
in  niqpdlakavihdrdntas  a  name,  as  nispdlaka 
could  also  be  taken  with  P.  W.  as  ‘  having  no 
guardian.’  No  mention  is  made  elsewhere  of 
this  Vihara. 
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263.  Then  there  arose  in  this  noble  land  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  caused 
the  destruction  of  wealth  and  lives  everywhere. 

264.  Paiigu  (Nirjitavarman),  the  father,  acted  as  the  guardian  of  the  child- 
king,  and,  together  with  the  ministers,  being  bent  only  on  the  amassing  of  bribes, 
oppressed  the  people. 

265.  The  kings  were  in  the  service  of  the  Tantrins,  and  ousted  each  other, 
like  village  officials,  by  offering  greater  and  greater  bribes. 

266.  In  this  land,  the  rulers  of  which  had  conquered  Kanyakubja  and  other 
[countries],  the  kings  [now]  maintained  themselves  by  giviug  bills  of  exchange 
(hundika)  to  the  Tantrins. 

267-268.  The  sons  of  the  minister  Meruvardhana,  the  same  who  built  at 
Purdnadhi$(hdna  the  illustrious  [shrine  of]  Visnu  called  Meruvardhanasvdmin , 
at  that  time  accumulated  riches  by  oppressing  the  subjects.  They  intrigued  in 
deep-laid  plots,  but  hid  [as  yet]  their  aspiration  to  the  throne. 

269.  S' amkaravardhana,  the  eldest  of  them,  formed  a  secret  alliance 
with  Sugandhaditya,  and  [together  with  him]  secretly  plundered  the  royal 
palace. 

270.  At  that  time,  while  the  people  suffered,  the  whole  autumn  rice  crop  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood, — [this  appeared]  like  a  caustic  thrown  in  a  wound. 

271.  In  the  terrible  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  three  thousand  nine  hundred] 
ninety-three  (a.d.  917/8)  the  people  were  destroyed  by  a  famine,  as  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  food  while  the  Khari  sold  for  a  thousand  [Dmnaras]. 

272.  One  could  scarcely  see  the  water  in  the  Vitastd,  entirely  covered  [as  the 
river]  was  with  corpses  soaked  and  swollen  by  the  water  in  which  they  had  long 
been  lying. 

273.  The  land  became  densely  covered  with  bones  in  all  directions,  until  it 
was  like  one  [great]  burial  ground,  causing  terror  to  all  beings. 

274.  The  king’s  ministers  and  the  Tantrins  became  wealthy,  as  they  amassed 
riches  by  selling  stores  of  rice  at  high  prices. 


Pabtha 
(a.d.  906-921). 


Great  famine 
(a.d.  917,8). 


266.  The  hundika,  mentioned  again  v.  275, 
302,  is  certainly,  as  already  recognized  by 
Troyer,  the  hundi  of  modern  India.  Detailed 
information  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  hundikus, 
their  negotiation,  etc.,  is  given  in  the  Loka- 
prakfiia,  ii. 

267-268.  Regarding  the  identity  of  Purd- 
nadhisthana  with  the  modern  Pdndrefhan,  see 
note  iii.  99.  In  the  well-preserved  little 
temple  still  standing  in  the  village  of  Pandre- 
(han,  we  may  safely  recognize  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  the  M eru m rdhanasvdmin  of  our  passage. 
The  building  stands  at  present  in  the  water  of 
a  shallow  tank  which  has  occupied  the  place 


of  the  original  courtyard.  The  temple  has 
been  noticed  already  by  the  earlier  European 
travellers ;  comp.  Moorcroft,  Travels,  ii. 
p.  240;  Huger,  Kaschmir,  i.  p.  260;  Vigne, 
Travels,  ii.  p.  38,  etc.  For  a  full  description, 
see  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  283  sqq.,  and  Cole, 
Anr.  Build.,  p.  29  with  plate. 

The  rare  word  cakrika,  ‘  intriguer,’  is  a 
favourite  expression  with  K. ;  comp.  vi. 272;  viii. 
289,  375,  ,586,  etc.  It  is  derived  from  cakrika, 
‘  intrigue,’ iv.  376  ;  v.  280,  296,  etc.,  and  is  used 
in  Maiikha’s  Kosa  as  a  rendering  of  calaka. 
The  word  is,  perhaps,  connected  also  with  the 
expression  cakramilana ,  viii.  2730, 
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Partha 
(a.d.  906-921). 


KjftjitAVA  hMAN 

(a.d.  921.923). 


Cakravarman 
(a.d.  923-933). 


275.  The  king  would  take  that  person  as  minister  who  raised  the  sums  due 
on  the  Tantrins’  bills,  by  selling  the  subjects  in  such  a  condition. 

276-277.  As  one  might  look  from  inside  his  hot  [bath-]room  upon  all  the 
people  outside  distressed  by  the  wind  and  rain  of  a  downpour  in  the  forest,  thus 
for  a  long  time  the  wretched  Pangu,  keeping  in  his  palace,  praised  his  own 
comfort  while  he  saw  the  people  in  misery. 

278.  Thus  demons  of  kings  led  to  destruction  at  that  time  those  subjects  who 
had  been  dear  to  Tunjina  [I.],  Candrdpida,  and  other  protectors  of  the  people. 

279.  The  kings  at  that  time  could  nohow  secure  a  long  reign,  and  resembled 
the  bubbles  produced  [in  the  water]  by  a  downpour  of  rain  on  a  dull  day. 

280.  Sometimes  Partha  would  gain  the  power  for  himself  by  ousting  his 
father,  sometimes  [again]  his  father  ousted  him  through  intrigues  with  the  Tantrins. 

281.  The  young  Sugajidhaditya  pleased  the  wives  of  Pangu  by  sexual 
intercourse,  just  as  a  stallion  a  troop  of  mares. 

282.  In  ardent  love-embraces  he  appeased  the  amorous  desire  of  the  Queen 
Bappatadevi,  and  she,  again,  by  rich  gifts  his  lust  for  wealth. 

283-284.  The  lovely  Queen  Mrgavatl,  whom  Meruvardhana’ s  sons  had  them¬ 
selves  given  in  marriage  to  Pangu,  in  otder  to  establish  their  rule  by  the  love- 
charms  of  their  sister — she,  too,  of  beautiful  limbs,  approached  of  her  own  accord 
Sugandhaditya  in  ardent  desire,  and  enjoyed  herself  with  him  just  as  a  loving- 
woman  with  her  beloved. 

285.  Daily  he  served  ii  turn  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  two  queens,  just  as 
one  eating  vessel  [used  in  turn]  by  two  wives  of  a  poor  man. 

286.  In  order  to  secure  the  throne  for  their  respective  sons,  these  two  vied  with  each 
other  in  offering  to  their  minister  as  fees  the  pleasures  of  love,  along  with  rich  presents. 

287.  Then  in  the  month  of  Pausa  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  three 
thousand  nine  hundred]  ninety-seven  (a.d.  921)  Partha  was  overthrown  by  his 
father,  Pangu,  v  horn  the  Tantrins  supported  and  installed  as  king. 

288.  This  [prince],  without  merits  [from  previous  births],  died  in  the  montli  of 
Magha  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  three  thousand  nine  hundred]  ninety-eight 
(a.d.  923),  after  having  placed  on  the  throne  his  child-son  named  Cakravarman. 

289.  Thereupon  the  Tantrin  foot-soldiers,  taking  the  side  of  Partha,  who  was 
anxious  to  seize  his  father’s  throne,  fought  a  battle  with  the  Ekangas. 


275.  K.  seems  to  refer  to  the  mort¬ 
gaging  of  villages  for  loans  to  pay  up  the 
Tantrins. 

276.  By  uxnamandira  the  Hamam  is 
meant,  the  favourite  dwelling-place  of  a 
Kasmiri  in  the  cold  season  ;  see  i.  40. 

278.  Comp,  for  Tunjina  I.  and  Can- 
drapida,  ii.  11  sqq.  and  iv.  45  sqq.,  reap. 


280.  L  reads  rightly  pita  for  A  °pyabhut. 

282.  L  correctly  ° grthaisanam  for  A  °drthe- 
sandm. 

286.  By  the  expressions  nidhuvanasraddhd 
and  sadakqina,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  the 
S’raddha  sacrifice  with  its  accompanying  fees 
(dakfinu). 

289.  The  reading  of  L  °syanucarair  makes 
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290.  The  child-king  was  for  some  time  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
Bappa(adevi,  and  [then]  for  ten  years  under  that  of  his  grandmother,  Ksillikd. 

291.  Since  youth  hid  his  wicked  character,  no  fault  attached  to  the  fostering 
care  which  these  two  [bestowed]  upon  him,  just  as  if  they  had  fondled  a  snake 
while  yet  in  the  egg-shell. 

292.  Then  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika,  era  four  thousand  and]  nine  (a.d. 
933/4)  the  Tantrins  overthrew  Gakravarman  and  made  S' uravarman  [I.],  the  son 
of  Pahgu  from  Mrgdvati,  king. 

293.  His  uncles  and  ministers,  who  cherished  no  affection  and  were  solely 
looking  to  their  own  advantage,  caused  the  overthrow  of  this  king  by  not  paying 
what  was  due  to  the  Tantrins. 

294.  Though  this  prince  was  of  good  character,  he  could  as  little  find  favour 
with  the  Tantrins  without  rich  gifts,  as  a  man  of  good  qualities  [could  find  favour] 
with  courtesans  [without  rich  presents]. 

295.  When  a  year  had  passed,  the  Tantrin  foot-soldiers  deposed  him,  and 
seeing  the  chance  of  profit,  made  the  liberal  Pdrtha  once  more  king. 

296.  The  courtesan  Sdmbavati,  a  mistress  of  Pdrtha ,  who  was  known  for  the 
skilful  plotting  by  which  she  conciliated  the  bands  of  Tantrins,  founded  the 
[shrine  of  S'iva]  Sdmbesvara. 

297.  Then  in  the  month  Asadha  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand 
and]  eleven  (a.d.  935)  Gakravarman,  who  awaited  his  time  and  offered  great 
riches,  was  once  more  made  king. 

298-300.  The  sons  of  Meruvardhana  had  before  profited  by  their  intrigues 
in  ousting  Pdrtha  and  the  other  [kings],  though  they  had  in  various  positions 
obtained  their  sustenance  from  those  very  [kings].  They  had  ousted  from  the 
throne  his  father  and  brother,  and  after  giving  a  girl  (Mrgavat!)  in  marriage,  had 
again  and  again  done  injury  to  their  relations.  Yet  upon  them,  whose  faults  had 
thus  become  evident,  that  [king]  of  perverted  mind  bestowed  offices. 

301.  He  made  S'amkaravardhana  superintendent  of  the  Aksapatala,  and 
placed  the  false  and  deceitful  S'  ambhuvardhana  in  charge  of  the  Grhakrtya  [office]. 


Gakravarman 
(a.d.  923-933). 


S'Cravar.ma.n  I. 
(a.  n.  933-934). 


Partha  restored 
(a.d.  93  1-935). 


Cakravarman  re¬ 
stored  (a.d.  935). 


the  Ekangas  the  partisans  of  Partha  ;  but  see 
v.  295. 

296.  The  gloss  of  A2  places  this  shrine  in 
‘  the  village  of  Sdmborana'  Perhaps,  the 
modem  Sombur  is  meant,  a  small  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  74°  69'  long. 
33°  68'  lat.  (map  ‘  Samra’).  No  ancient  remains 
can  now  be  traced  at  the  place. 

297.  Read  with  L  tato  yacchan  dhanam 
for  A  tato  ' pyaicchad  dhanam. 

301.  The  exact  application  of  the  term 
aksapatala  is  not  quite  certain.  It  does  not 


seem  to  occur  in  other  published  texts,  and  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  The  P.  IF.,  follow¬ 
ing  Troyer  and  referring  to  aksa,  ‘  law-suit,’ 
gives  to  aksapatala  the  moaning  ‘  court  of 
justice.’  The  N.P.  W.  takes  it  as  ‘  archive,’ 
and  this  interpretation  is  accepted  by  Prof. 
Jolly,  Festgabe  an  A.  Weber,  p.  86. 

Our  safest  guide  is,  perhaps,  the  gloss  of 
A2  on  v.  389,  which  explains  aksapatala  as 
the  gananadhipatisthdna ,  i.e.  1  office  of  the 
Accountant-General,’  and  gives  at  tale  as  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  term,  This  word 
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Cakravarman  re¬ 
stored  (a.d.  935). 


S'ambhuvardhaxa 
(a.d.  935-936). 


302.  As,  from  want  of  money,  lie  could  not  pay  to  the  Tantrins  [the  amounts] 
due  on  bills,  he  fled  in  fear  in  the  month  Pausa  of  the  same  year. 

303.  While  he  stopped  in  Madavarajya,  S'amkaravardhana,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne,  sent  S'ambhuvardhana  to  negotiate  with  the  Tantrins. 

304.  The  latter  deceived  his  elder  brother,  and  after  winning  over  all  of 
them  by  repeated  promises  of  yet  greater  bribes,  got  them  to  instal  himself  on  the 
throne. 


305.  The  Timi  fish,  though  living  in  sacred  water,  feeds  upon  his  own  kind. 
The  heron,  keeping  silence  [like  a  hermit],  stalks  the  Timi  and  eats  him.  Then 
the  hunter,  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  [like  an  ascetic],  kills  the  heron. 
Thus  one  gets  above  the  other  by  employing  greater  and  greater  skill  in  deceit. 

306.  On  one  occasion  Cakravarman,  after  losing  his  throne,  came  to  the 
house  of  the  Damara  Samgrama,  who  lived  at  S'ridhakka. 

307.  The  Damara  recognized  the  king  by  his  beautiful  appearance,  and 
making  obeisance  with  folded  hands,  led  him  in  haste  to  his  own  seat. 

308.  After  he  had  related  how  he  had  lost  his  kingdom,  and  the  rest,  and  had 
asked  for  help,  the  Damara,  who  thought  that  he  had  been  made  gracious  [only] 
by  misfortune,  spoke  thus  to  him  with  deference : 

309.  “  Tantrins  or  blades  of  grass,  are  they  counted  in  battle  ?  Which  is 
the  task  in  which  I  should  not  be  ready  to  help  you  ?  ” 

310.  “  But  assuredly,  when  you  have  attained  power,  you  will  destroy  us. 
For  kings  forget  the  help  given  as  soon  as  their  object  is  achieved.” 

[311-323.  Verses  describing  generally  the  proverbial  ungratefulness  of  kings 
towards  those  who  have  helped  them  in  distress.] 


atfale  is  no  longer  known  in  Katoiir.  The 
passages  which  mention  the  aksapatala,  permit 
of  the  interpretation  indicated  in  the  glos’s.- 
From  our  own  passage,  as  well  as  v.  389 ; 
vi.  287,  it  is  evident  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  Aksapatala’  held  an  important  post. 
In  v.  398,  we  read  of  a  land-grant  being 
executed  in  the  Aksapatala  by  the  recorder  of 
official  documents  (pa( (apadhydya ) .  Of  special 
interest  are  the  passages  vii.  162,  1 004,  1609, 
already  discussed  in  note  v.  249.  They  show 
the  military  police  of  the  Ekangas  attached 
to  the  Aksapatala  office.  It  is  now  curious  to 
note  that  the  modern  Daftur-i  Niznmat 
why  h  until  the  recent  administrative  changes 
represented  in  Kasmir  the  ‘  Accountant- 
General’s  office’  of  modern  Indian  adminis¬ 
tration,  had  actually  under  its  control  the 
force  called  Pattern  Niznmat,  to  which  that  of 
the  Ekangas,  as  shown  in  note  v.  249,  closely 
corresponds. 


If  the  meaning  given  by  the  gloss  is  correct, 
the  five  ganandsthanas  referred  to  in  iv  691' 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  subordinate 
sections  of  the  Aksapatala.  From  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  (Epigr.Ind.,  i.  p.  73),  Prof.  Jolly,  Ac.,  quotes 
the  title  mahdkqapatalddhikaranddhikftya 
given  to  a  high  official  who  issues  a  royal  land- 
grant.  The  word  akmpafaliya  occurs  in  a  list 
of  miscellaneous  terms  given  in  the  Loka- 
prakasa,  i. 

Regarding  the  grhakrtya  office,  see  v. 
167. 

302.  The  luni-solar  month  Pausa  of  the 
Laukika  year  4011  .began  on  the  14th 
November,  a.d.  935. 

305.  L  °cancntdydh  as  emended  in  Ed. 

306.  The  position  of  S'ridhakka  is  un¬ 
known.  Regarding  the  significance  of  dhakka, 
see  y.  39. 

311-323.  For  translations  of  these  verses, 
see  Bohtlinqk,  Ind.  Spriiche,  passim. 
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324.  “  Therefore,  if  you  promise  to  look  upon  us  at  all  times  in  kindness,  S'ambhuvardhana 

(a.  d.  93o-936). 

I  march  before  you  with  troops  on  the  very  morrow.”  - 

325.  On  hearing  these  words,  the  king  replied,  with  his  lips  lit  up  by  a  smile 
of  embarrassment:  “I  shall  protect  you  who  have  first  come  to  my  assistance,  as 
my  own  self.” 

326.  Thereupon  king  and  Camara  placed  their  foot  on  a  sheepskin  sprinkled 
with  blood,  and  mutually  took  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  (ko6a)  sword  in  hand. 

327.  Then  in  the  morning,  Cakravarman,  having  collected  a  numberless  host 
of  fierce  Damaras,  set  forth  to  reach  the  capital. 

328.  Simultaneously,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Caitra,  the  Cakravarman * victory 
Tantrin  foot-soldiers  marched  out  for  battle  with  S' amkaravardhana  at  their  (A.D.  936). 
head. 

329.  Cakravarman  hastened  to  display  his  personal  valour  which  he  had 
[hitherto]  hidden,  while  awaiting  his  time,  and  with  whidh.  they  had  not  reckoned. 

330.  When  the  terrible  fight  had  commenced  outside  Fadmapura,  he  spurred 
on  his  steed  and  slew  first  S'  amkaravardhana. 

331.  As  soon  as  the  leader  had  been  killed  there,  the  Tantrin  army  dispersed 
in  a  hundred  directions,  resembling  a  ship  tossed  about  on  the  ocean  by  the  fierce 
onslaught  of  a  storm. 

332.  The  king,  in  hot  pursuit,  cut  off  their  escape  by  the  quickness  of  his 
horse  and  their  heads  in  rows  by  his  sword. 

333.  As  Cakravarman  rushed  about  in  battle,  the  numerous  fringes  of  his 
head-band  ( virapatta )  appeared  like  the  bushy  mane  of  a  lion. 


326L  By  the  equivalent  expressions  kosarn 
kf  or  kosam  pa  (‘  to  drink  the  draught  ’),  K. 
refers  repeatedly  to  the  oath  taken  by  means  of 
a  sacred  libation ;  comp.  vii.  8,  469,  747  ;  viii. 
2091,  3006.  Persons  who  have  taken  such  an 
oath  are  spoken  of  as  pitakosa  (iv.  668 ;  v.  422; 
vi.  226  ;  vii.  492 ;  viii.  280,  1656),  or  kosapithin 
(v.  423 ;  vi.  211).  This  form  of  oath  is  well- 
known  to  several  of  the  Smftis,  where  it 
figures  under  the  name  of  kosa  as  one  of  the 
nine  kinds  of  ordeal ;  see  Prof.  Jolly’s  Recht 
u.  Sitte,  p.  145;  Tajnavalkya,  ii.  112  sq. ; 
Narada,  i.  326  sqq. ;  Vi?nu,  xiv.  A  sacred 
image  is  bathed  in  water,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  oath  is  administered,  is  made  to 
swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  this  consecrated 
water.  If  any  calamity  befall  him  or  any 
near  relative  of  his  within  a  certain  subsequent 
period,  it  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

The  texts  quoted  by  Prof.  Jolly  ( l.c .  p.  146), 
know  of  the  kosa  ordeal  or  oath  both  as  a 
means  of  exculpation  and  as  a  procedure 
Calculated  to  create  confidence  with  reference 


to  a  subsequent  transaction.  K.’s  references 
in  the  above  quoted  passages  fully  illustrate 
this  second  employ  of  the  ‘  Kola.’  We  find  it 
there  taken  either  on  occasions  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  former  enemies  when  a 
solemn  assurance  of  mutual  goodwill  for  the 
future  is  desired,  or  more  frequently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  secret  confederations  and  con¬ 
spiracies.  In  the  latter  case  the  Kosa  is 
intended  to  secure  mutual  faithfulness,  and 
to  guarantee  secrecy  among  the  confederates. 

The  gloss  of  A3  on  our  passage  and  vii.  459 
render  kosa  rightly  by  divya,  ‘  sacred  oath  ’ ; 
comp,  also  the  gloss  of  A;  iv.  558  ( sapaiha ). 

Our  passage  and  viii.  3006  refer  to  another 
curious  custom  accompanying  the  ceremony 
of  kosapana.  By  the  words  of  the  text, 
and  the  explanation  given  in  the  gloss  of 
A3,  we  are  led  to  assume  that  those  who  went 
through  that  ceremony  had  to  place  their 
legs  crosswise  on  a  sheepskin  over  which  blood 
had  been  sprinkled.  I  am  unable  to  trace 
such  a  custom  elsewhere  in  India. 


Q 


S'ambhuvardhana 
(a.d.  935-936). 
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334.  What  more  [need  be  said]  ?  Five  or  six  thousand  Tantrins  fell  killed 
in  a  short  time  on  the  field  of  battle. 

335.  Cakravarman  laid  the  Tantrins  on  the  ground  to  rest,  as  it  were,  from 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  shade  of  the  vultures’  wings. 

336.  The  valiant  S' amkaravardhana  adorned  the  bed  of  heroes  (the  battle¬ 
field),  together  with  his  dead  followers  of  noble  descent  and  good  qualities. 

337.  Who  did  not  envy  the  Tantrins,  who  found  in  close  union  their  success 
and  in  close  union  their  end  ? 

338-340.  The  evil-lived  Tantrins  had  previously,  like  cruel  snake  charmers, 
reduced  princes  deserving  of  respect,  unapproachable,  and  of  great  descent,  to 
helplessness,  as  if  [they  had  been  tamed]  snakes.  Making  ever  new  demands,  they 
had  wantonly,  for  the  sake  of  their  living,  exposed  them  to  shame  in  playful  tricks. 
Cakravarman,  who  felt  deep  indignation  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  destroyed 
them  in  a  moment,  as  [if  he  had  been]  a  great  snake,  with  the  hot  poison  of  his 
secret  hatred. 

341-347.  Then  on  the  second  day,  while  the  brave  S' ambhuvardhana  collected 
the  Tantrins,  broken  up  as  they  were,  Cakravarman,  in  the  glory  of  his  victory, 
entered  the  city  surrounded  with  affection  by  the  feudal  chiefs,  ministers,  and 
Ekangas  who  had  met  him.  His  shouting  troops,  who  marched  on  various  routes, 
extended  to  the  horizon.  He  rode  in  the  midst  of  his  horsemen  on  a  noble  steed, 
which  seemed  to  dance.  With  his  left,  which  held  the  reins,  he  raised  his  helmet 
when  it  slid  down.  His  earrings  were  illuminated  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  his 
sword,  which  reflected  the  sun,  and  which  was  held  in  the  glistening  grasp  of  his 
other  sweating  hand.  He  struck  terror  by  his  rigid  face,  where  his  brows  were 
contracted  in  frowns,  and  which  showed  the  pain  caused  to  his  neck  by  his  high 
armour;  With  exclamations  of  disgust,  he  threatened  the  marauders  who  had  looted 
the  shops.  He  encouraged  the  frightened  citizens  by  signs  with  his  head 
and  his  eyes,  and  the  ears  he  deafened  by  the  din  of  his  kettle-drums,  which 
drowned  the  benedictory  exclamations  of  the  citizens. 

348.  While  he  stepped  on  to  the  great  throne  elated  with  victory,  Bhubhata 
brought  up  S' ambhuvardhana  from  some  place  in  fetters. 

349.  This  wretched  man,  to  show  his  faithfulness,  killed  like  a  Candida 
before  the  king  the  prisoner,  who,  from  fear  of  the  stroke,  had  closed  his 
eyes. 

350.  From  S' ambhuvardhana  onwards,  servants,  in  disregard  of  the 
sacred  law,  began  treacherously  to  murder  kings  who  ought  to  be  esteemed  like 
fathers. 


336.  An  allusion  to  the  bamboos  ( vamsa )  and  strings  ( guna )  of  the  Indian  bedstead  is  intended, 
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351.  King  Cakravarman,  after  lie  had  got  his  kingdom  clear  of  enemies, 
became  in  time  filled  with  overbearing,  and  committed  cruel  and  evil  acts. 

352.  Led  away  by  the  delight  of  ruminating  over  panegyrical  descriptions  of 
his  valiant  deeds,  he  fell  under  the  power  of  parasites,  bards,  and  other  flatterers. 

353.  Deceived  in  his  mind  by  these  praises,  he  thought  himself  a  god,  and 
thus  committed  acts  which  were  devoid  of  judgment. 

354.  At  that  time  the  king  granted  an  audience  in  the  outer  [reception  hall] 
to  a  famous  Domba  singer  called  Jxanga,  who  had  come  from  abroad. 

355.  The  doorkeepers  seated  in  proper  order  the  ministers  and  chiefs  who 
had  come,  and  made  an  open  space  before  the  king. 

356.  The  assembly  was  lit  up  by  the  glitter  of  lamps,  and  made  resplendent 
by  the  white  head-dresses,  and  thus  resembled  the  couch  formed  by  S'esa,  which 
is  illuminated  by  the  jewels  borne  on  his  serpent-hoods. 

357.  The  cool  evening  winds,  which  sportively  played  in  the  garlands  formed 
by  the  royal  ladies’  braids  of  hair,  spread  perfume. 

358.  The  rows  of  round  windows  were  lit  up  by  the  faces,  fragrant  with 
spirits,  of  the  gazelle-eyed  [ladies]  of  the  seraglio  who  were  anxious  to  watch 
the  musical  performance. 

359.  Then  the  Domba-singer  stepped  forward,  followed  by  his  band,  which 
was  resplendent  with  necklaces,  golden  bracelets  on  arms  and  hands,  and  other 
[ornaments]. 

360.  His  sweet-eyed  daughters,  Hamsi  and  Ndgalatd,  made  those  assembled 
stretch  their  necks  in  curiosity,  and  keep  [motionless]  as  if  painted. 

[361-386.  The  Domba  girls  win  the  heart  of  the  king  by  their  singing  and 
acting,  which  are  described  in  conventional  Kavya  fashion.  The  enamoured  king, 
encouraged  by  the  sophisms  of  one  of  his  favourites,  pays  no  regard  to  the  low 
caste  of  the  singers,  and  takes  Hamsi  and  Ndgalatd  into  his  seraglio.  He  falls 
wholly  into  the  snares  of  their  arts  of  love.] 

387.  Hamsi  was  raised  by  the  love-blind  king  to  the  rank  of  chief  queen, 
and  enjoyed  among  the  king’s  wives  the  fanning  with  the  Chowries. 

388.  Those  who  partook  of  the  food  left  over  by  her,  had  their  seats  in  the 
court,  not  only  of  Cakravarman,  but  of  other  subsequent  kings. 

389.  Cunning  subservience  to  the  Dombas  led  to  the  rise  of  ministers,  and 
secured  important  offices  like  the  Aksapatala  and  others. 

370.  L  pritiman  vyaja°  better  than  A  verse  translated  Ind.  Spriiche,  6005,  comp,  gloss 
pratimdvydja0 .  of  Av 

■  374.  L  virahaih  preferable  to  A  vi-  388.  Comp.  vi.  69. 

rake.  389.  Regarding  the  aksapafala,  see  note 

378.  For  the  correct  interpretation  of  this  v.  301. 


Cakravarman  king 
a  third  time 
(a.d.  936-937). 


Rahga,  the  Domba, 
received  at  court. 
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Cakravarman  king 
a  third  time 
(a.d.  986-937). 


Dombas  in  power. 


390.  Some  S'vapakas  (i.e.  Dombas)  did  not  themselves  act  as  councillors,  as 
they  were  fools,  but  others  who  were  clever,  managed  the  king’s  affairs  as  if  they 
were  ministers. 

391.  Eobbers  as  ministers,  a  S'vapaka-woman  as  queen,  S'vapakas  as  friends : 
What  wonders  were  [left]  for  King  Cakravarman  [to  achieve]  ? 

392.  Having  bathed  after  menstruation,  the  S'vapaka  woman  made  presents  of 
her  clothes  bearing  menstrual  stains,  and  the  ministers  came  to  court  with  the 
proud  ambition  to,  dress  themselves  in  such  [clothes], 

393.  Those  few,  who,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  king’s  enmity,  did  not  eat  at  that 
time  the  food  remnants  of  the  S'vapakas,  were  equal  to  the  drinkers  of  Soma. 

394.  Surely  gods  of  fierce  might  did  not  [then]  dwell  in  this  land. 
Otherwise  how  could  then  a  S'vapaka  woman  have  entered  their  temples  ? 

395.  When  she  went,  on  the  festival  of  Tiladvadasi,  to  visit  the  [temple  of 
Yisnu]  Ranasvdmin,  only  the  proud  Damaras  among  the  chiefs  did  not  follow  her. 

396.  An  order  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dombas,  who  were  proud  of  their 
relationship  with  the  king,  was  respected  by  everybody  as  a  royal  [order], 
which  has  to  be  obeyed. 

397-398.  When  the  king  had  granted  the  village  of  Relic  to  Ranya  as  an 
Agrahara,  and  the  recorder  of  official  documents  ( pattopadhyaya)  did  not  execute 
the  document  relating  to  the  grant  ( danapattaka ),  then  Ravga  proceeded  to  the 
Aksapatala  [office]  and  thus  addressed  that  [official]  in  anger :  “  You  son  of  a 
slave,  why  do  you  not  write :  ‘  Rangassa  Helu  dinna  ’  (‘  Helu  to  be  granted  to 
Ranga  ’)  ?  ” 

399.  Thereupon  he  wrote  with  trembling,  frightened  by  the  frowns  of  Ranga. 
What  break  of  decency  will  not  occur  under  a  king  of  evil  conduct  ? 

400.  When  that  [wicked]  king  inquired  as  to  the  expiation  of  the  sin  of 
having  had  intercourse  with  that  outcast  woman,  his  parasites  made  him  perform 
ridiculous  penances  ( prdyascitta ). 

401.  “As  snow  dissolves  snow,  so  too  one  sin  the  other.”  Thus  the  parasites 
told  that  king  of  vile  character. 


393.  The  eating  of  food  remnants  is 
generally  prohibited  by  the  Smrtis ;  comp.  e.g. 
Manu,  iv.  211 ;  Vi$nu,  ii.  10. 

395.  The  tiladvadasi  is  a  festival  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  12th  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
Magha,  when  sesamum  grains  (tila)  are  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice,  etc.  The  Nilamala,  488  sq., 
mentions  the  Tiladvadasi,  and  indicates  the 
six-fold  rites  to  be  performed  on  that  day  with 
sesamum ;  from  these  the  festival  derives  its 
popular  name  in  Kasmir,  satfila ;  comp. 
P.  W.,  s.v.  qaUiiadana,  also  Padmapur.  I.  lvii. 
24  sq. 


Regarding  the  temple  of  Ranasvamin,  see 
note  lii.  454. 

397-398.  The  words  quoted  in  the 
original  represent  the  modern  Kasmiri 
Rangas  Helu  dyun.  The  use  of  the  vernacular 
instead  of  the  official  Sanskrit  is  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  boorishness  of  the  Domba.  We 
have  in  these  words  probably  the  earliest 
extant  specimen  of  Kasmiri. 

401.  K.  had  here  perhaps  the  Kasmiri 
proverb  in  mind  :  nuv  pm  chu  gdlan  pranis 
sinas,  ‘  fresh  snow  makes  old  snow  melt  ’ ; 
comp.  viii.  666. 
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402.  Wishing  to  remove  the  sin  of  intercourse  with  an  impure  person  by 
intercourse  with  a  pure  one,  he  dishonoured  the  wife  of  a  Brahman,  who  was 
engaged  in  a  monthly  fast. 

403.  At  that  time  there  were  some  Brahmans  even  more  sinful  than  he,  who 
took  food  in  his  palace  and  accepted  Agraharas  even  from  him. 

404.  Bad  as  he  was,  he  founded  the  Cakraviatha  for  the  residence  of  Pasupata 
ascetics.  It  was  half-built  when  he  died,  and  was  completed  by  his  wife. 

405.  Forgetting  their  former  help,  this  royal  lover  of  a  S'vapaka  woman 
treacherously  killed  guiltless  Camaras  who  trusted  in  him. 

406.  Some  Damara  robbers  who  had  his  confidence,  kept  near  him  in  order  to 
kill  him  by  deceit,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  treason. 

407.  Once  they  found  him  at  night  unarmed  relieving  himself  in  the  privy 
which  was  near  the  bed-chamber  of  the  S'vapaka  woman. 

408.  Then  having  found  their  opportunity,  they  let  suddenly  fall  upon  him, 
from  all  sides  and  quickly,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  numberless  sharp  weapons. 

409.  When,  his  eyes  yet  dimmed  by  sleep,  he  was  awakened  by  the  strokes 
of  the  weapons,  he  raised  terrible  cries,  just  like  a  person  who  falls  into  a  pond 
while  asleep  on  the  bank. 

410.  Searching  for  a  weapon,  as  he  was  unarmed,  and  streaming  with  torrents 
of  blood,  he  ran  and  entered  that  bed-chamber,  followed  by  his  assailants. 

411.  He  found  no  weapon,  and  following  him,  they  killed  him  in  the  embrace 
of  the  crying  S'vapakT,  while  his  body  rested  on  her  swelling  breasts. 

412.  Freely  urged  on  by  the  king’s  own  wives,  they  crushed  his  knees  with 
a  large  stone  as  he  lay  dying. 

413.  He  who  had  been  exploited  by  the  S'vapakas,  was  killed  by  robbers  in 
a  privy  like  a  dog,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Jyaistha  in  the  year 
[of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand]  thirteen  (a.d.  937). 

414.  Then  the  wicked  son  of  Pdrtha,  called  TJnmattdvunti,  was  inaugurated 
by  S'arva(a  and  other  foolish  ministers. 

415.  After  the  wicked  lover  of  the  S'vapaki  had  been  slain  at  night  by  the 
robbers,  one  who  was  worse  than  wicked  became  king  through  the  sinfulness  of 
the  subjects. 

416.  With  difficulty  I  get  my  song  to  proceed,  since  from  fear  of  touching 
the  evil  of  this  king’s  story  it  keeps  back  like  a  frightened  mare. 

417.  This  evil  ruler,  resembling  a  demon,  was  to  consume  his  paternal  family, 
just  as  the  kind  of  fire  called  Aurva  [consumes]  the  water. 


Cakravarman  king 
a  third  time 
(a.d.  936-937). 


Unmattavant 
(a.d.  937-939). 


The  v.l.  recorded  in  the  gloss  of  A3,  which  404.  No  further  mention  is  made  of  this 
makes  the  king  violate  one  of  his  father’s  Matha. 

wives,  is  evidently  a  needless  conjecture.  417.  The  submarine  fire  is  meant. 
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Unmattavanti 
(a.d.  937-939) 


Rise  of  Parvayupta. 


Purtha  murdered. 


418.  His  chief  ministers  were  those  who  could  make  music  with  their  noses, 
shoulders,  etc.,  and  who  would  bang  their  skulls  with  knocks  and  blows. 

419.  In  the  character  of  strolling  singers  those  very  ministers  amused  him 
without  shame,  who  were  destined  to  become  rulers  in  the  course  of  time. 

420.  But  dearer  than  all  was  to  him  Parvagupta,  who  danced  in  the  royal 
assembly  with  his  loin-cloth  taken  off. 

•  421.  Parvagupta  had  ever  since  the  Tantrin  troubles  seen  kings  who  were 
like  worms,  and  was  always  bent  on  securing  the  throne. 

422.  Then  in  secret  desire  of  the  throne  he  closed  friendship  with  the  five 
chief  ministers,  Bhubhata  and  the  others,  [all]  taking  an  oath  by  sacred  libation 
( pitakosa ). 

423.  Bhubhata,  S'arvata,  Choja,  Kumuda,  and  Amrtdkara,  took  the  oath  by 
sacred  libation,  and  entered  a  league  with  Parvagupta. 

424.  In  the  house  of  the  Damara  Samgrdma  there  lived  Itakha ,  a  Brahman  of 
well-known  valour,  who  had  found  the  goddess  S'ri  in  the  water  of  the  Gavdksd 
lake. 

425.  The  king  noticed  his  courage  in  a  battle  while  he  was  a  mere  foot-soldier, 
and  raised  this  [man],  who  had  a  big  body  and  great  belly,  to  the  position  of  prime 
minister  ( mukhyamantritd ). 

426.  He  raised  [an  image  of]  the  goddess  S'ri  just  [in  the  form]  as  she  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  lake,  under  the  appellation  of  llakkajayddevi. 

427.  The  king  destroyed  his  own  family  at  the  instigation  of  the  cunning 
Parvagupta,  who  wished  to  seize  the  kingdom  when  it  had  been  cleared  of  rivals. 

428.  Pdrtha,  whom  he  had  despoiled  of  all  property,  lived  together  with  his 
wives  in  the  illustrious  Jayendravihdra,  where  the  S'ramanas  gave  him  food. 

429.  S'amkaravarman  and  his  other  brothers,  who  were  yet  children  and  lived 
there,  he  kept  confined,  and  caused  them  to  die  of  hunger. 


418.  In  the  Ed.  the  words  from  fakkard° 
to  °skandd°  had  erroneously  been  shown  as 
proper  names.  The  correct  interpretation  has 
already  been  indicated  by  the  P.  W. ;  see 
ss.vv.  takkara,  fumkara.  skanda  stands  in 
Kasmiri  MSS.  regularly  for  skandha,  ‘  shoulder.’ 
The  P.  W.  combines  ghranaskanda,  and  gives 
for  it  the  conjectural  meaning  of  ‘  blowing  the 
nose,  grunting.’  Whichever  interpretation  is 
adopted,  it  is  clear  that  various  clowns’-tricks 
are  referred  to  ;  comp.  viii.  96  sqq.,  1614. 

424.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  suitable 
sense  with  the  reading  of  the  text  °jalo 
'vdyulad,  and  have  translated  according  to  a 
conjectural  emendation  °jalo  ’ vdlagad .  For 
ava-tjlag,  ‘to  reside,  to  live,’  see  vii.  1232, 


where  the  same  clerical  error  as  supposed  here 
is  found  in  one  MS.  ( avagalan  instead  of 
avdlctgan) ;  see  also  N.P.  W.,  s.v.  ava-*J  lag. 

The  position  of  the  Gavdksu  lake  .(saras)  is 
uncertain.  The  Nilamata,  1033,  mentions 
in  a  list  of  Tirthas  a  goddess  Gavdktp ,  but 
gives  no  indication  as  to  the  position  of  her 
Tirtha.  This  goddess  may  possibly  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  lake  referred  to  in  our 
passage. 

Regarding  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a 
goddess  in  the  water  of  a  sacred  lake,  comp, 
i.  35  (Sarasvati  at  Iiltedagiri). 

425.  For  mukhyamantritd,  compare  note 
vi.  199. 

428.  For  the  Jayendravihdra,  see  iii.  355. 
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430.  He  was  anxious  to  kill  his  father.  Upon  those  ministers  who  gave  their 
consent,  he  bestowed  head-dresses,  but  the  others  he  put  in  fetters. 

431.  On  a  certain  night,  ministers,  chiefs,  Tantrins,  officials  and  troops, 
obeying  his  orders,  surrounded  Pdrtha. 

432-434.  Kuniuda  and  other  favourites  of  the  king  struck  down  his  wife, 
who,  in  faded  and  ragged  garments,  barred  the  door,  while  her  crying  children 
clung  to  her  like  young  calves  [to  their  mother-cows].  They  dragged  him  from  the 
house  and  pulled  him  along  by  his  hair,  while  the  stones  of  the  ground  scratched 
his  body,  just  as  a  dead  ox  [is  dragged]  from  the  cattle-pen.  Like  Candidas  they 
killed  him  unarmed  as  he  was,  emaciated  by  hunger  and  parched  up,  crying  and 
naked. 

435.  When  the  king  heard  that  his  father  had  been  killed,  he  came  in  the 
morning  full  of  curiosity,  together  with  his  confidants,  and  looked  at  him  in 
delight. 

436.  The  king’s  officers  extolled  before  him  their  own  prowess,  [each]  saying : 
“  Here  at  this  limb  I  have  struck  him.” 

437.  Parvagupta  had  at  that  time  been  admitted  again  by  the  king,  after 
having  been  in  disfavour.  In  order  to  gratify  him,  he  urged  on  his  son,  named 

Dcvagupta. 

438.  The  latter  thereupon  struck  his  dagger  into  the  body  of  the  dead 
Pdrtha.  Amused  thereby,  the  king  struck  up  a  long-continued  laugh. 

439.  The  land  which  at  the  death  of  Gakravarman  had  been  plundered  by  the 
JDamaras,  was  punished  even  more  severely  by  the  employ  of  wicked  Kayasthas. 

440.  Instigated  by  wretched  companions,  he  exercised  himself  in  the  use  of 
arms  by  hitting  naked  women  in  the  hollow  between  their  breasts  with  thrown 
daggers. 

441.  He  had  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  cut  open  in  order  to  see  the  child, 
and  also  cut  off  limbs  of  labourers  to  test  their  power  of  endurance. 

442.  From  an  obstinate  desire  for  gifts,  or  from  fear  of  a  terrible  death,  there 
were  [found]  Brahmans  who  accepted  Agraharas  even  from  this,  the  most  degraded 
of  kingg. 

443.  Then  the  king  became  afflicted  with  a  consumptive  disease  which  was  a 
fit  [punishment]  for  his  cruel  sins,  and  suffered  immeasurable  pains. 

444;  Not  only  his  subjects  were  delighted  by  these  sufferings  of  his,  but  also 
the  fourteen  queens  of  his  own  seraglio. 

445-448.  The  parricide  miscreant  king,  when  his  descent  to  hell  was  near,  placed 

447.  Tlio  term  kampava  or  kmnpanu,  which  designations  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
in  contained  in  kampanddJnpati  and  in  similar  following 'narrative,  has  hitherto  by  all  inter- 
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Kamalavardhana  s 
rising. 


on  the  throne  a  young  child  called  S'uravarman,  whom  the  servant-girls  of  his 
seraglio  had  procured  from  somewhere  and  falsely  declared  to  be  the  king’s  son, 
and  entrusted  him  to  the  chiefs,  councillors,  Ekangas  and  Tantrins.  He  was  in 
terror  of  Kamalavardhana,  the  commander-in-chief  ( kampanadhipati ),  who  stood 
in  Madavarajya ,  [and  had  shown  himself!  capable  of  uprooting  the  Camaras,  as 
he  had  made  him  his  enemy.  Then  he  died  through  the  subjects’  merits 
in  the  month  Asadha  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand]  fifteen 
(a.d.  939). 

449.  The  child-king,  the  son  of  the  parricide,  proceeded  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  bright  half  of  Asftdha  to  visit  the  [temple  of  the]  sun-god  [called] 
Jayasvamin. 

450.  The  youthful  king’s  glory  shone  forth  like  a  young  maid,  her  charming 
braids  of  hair  being  [represented  by]  swords,  and  her  [bright]  laugh  [by  the 
dazzling]  umbrella  and  Chowries. 

451.  In  the  meantime,  Kamalavardhana,  informed  by  the  report  of  the  spies 


preters,  from  Wilson  ( History ,  p.  73)  to  Dutt, 
been  taken  as  the  name  of  a  territory  in  or 
near  Kasmir.  The  synonym  expressions, 
kampanadhipati,  kampanadhipa,  kampanadhisa, 
kampandpati ,  kampanesa,  have  accordingly 
been  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  governor 
or  feudal  lord  of  this  supposed  territory. 
Troyer,  ltddjat.,  iii.  p.  569,  proposed  to  iden¬ 
tify  ‘  Kampana  ’  with  the  Ki-pin  of  the  Chinese, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river.  Lassen,  Ind. 
Alt.,  iii.  p  1049,  connected  the  name  with 
the  river  Kampana  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,  and  looked  for  ‘  Kampana’  somewhere 
‘  in  eastern  Kabulistan.’  No  mention  of  this 
supposed  territory  has  been  found  outside  the 
Chronicle,  nor  has  any  evidence  ever  been 
adduced  as  to  the  term  kampana  in  the  Raj at. 
being  really  used  as  a  local  name. 

An  examination  of  all  passages  furnishes 
convincing  proof  that  kampana  and  its 
equivalent  kampana  is  a  term  for  ‘  army,’  and 
that  by  kampanadhipati,  kampranapati,  etc.,  is 
meant  the  king’s  commander-in-chief  or 
general.  The  passages  in  which  the  simple 
kamp>ana  (masc.  or  neut.)  occurs,  indicate  for 
it  either  directly  the  meaning  ‘  army,’  as,  e.g. 
vii.  365,  1319 ;  viii.  575,  or  mention  it  as  an 
important  official  charge  side  by  side  with 
the  dvdra  (see  note  v.  214),  the  rajasthdna,  and 
other  great  offices ;  comp.  e.g.  vi.  259 ;  vii. 
887 ;  viii.  180,  1046,  1624,  1982. 

Among  the  passages  in  which  the  kampana¬ 
dhipati,  kampanesa,  etc.,  is  referred  to,  vii. 
1362-66  is,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive. 
When  King  Harsa  is  hard  pressed  by  the 
pretender  Uccala  and  his  relatives,  no  minister 


ventures  to  take  charge  of  the  ‘  kampana.’ 
At  last  Candraraja  accepts  it,  and  leads  the 
king’s  troops  against  the  enemy.  He  is  then 
directly  spoken  of  as  senapati,  and  compared 
to  Drauni,  who  took  the  leadership  of  the 
Kauravas  in  their  final  struggle.  The  leader 
of  the  rebel  force  whom  Candraraja  defeats, 
is  referred  to  as  vipaksa  kampanesa,  ‘the 
enemy’s  general.’ 

In  viii.  1676  we  read  of  the  king  reinforc¬ 
ing  the  kampanesa’s  camp  by  fresh  troops. 
In  viii.  688  a  precipice  ( suab/ira ),  which  has 
caused  the  death  of  a  rebel  leader,  is  jestingly 
spoken  of  as  the  victorious  ‘  general  ( kampa¬ 
nesa )  S'vabhva In  the  great  mass  of  the 
passages  the  Kampanadhipati,  etc.,  figures  as, 
what  his  title  really  indicates, 'the' leader  of 
the  royal  troops  in  expeditions,  fights,  sieges, 
etc.;  comp.  e.g.  vii.  221,267,  679;  viii.  509, 
599,  627,  652,  669,  698, 1039,  1510,  1580,  1674, 
1840,  2029,  2190,  2205,  etc.  For  other  refer¬ 
ences,  see  the  Index. 

In  the  Lokaprakasa,  iv.  (commencement), 
the  kampandpati  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  the 
great  state-officers  between  the  dvarapati  (i.e. 

‘  the  lord  of  the  Gate,’  see  note  v.  214)  and  the 
asvapati,  ‘  the  general  of  horse.’  The  text 
is  corrupt,  but  seems  to  describe  the 
kampandpati  as :  prajanam  par  amah  kampo 
mnhakampam  nivarayet. 

It  is  curious  that  the  term  kampana  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  published 
Kosas. 

449.  This  shrine  is  probably  identical 
with  that  of  the  Jayasvamin  image  referred 
to  in  iii.  350  (see  note). 
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who  had  come  in  haste,  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  feudal 
chiefs. 

452.  As  he  entered  the  city  tired,  together  with  his  troops,  he  was  stopped  by 
Ekangas,  Tantrins,  feudal  chiefs,  and  ....  horsemen. 

453.  He  went  forth  tired  out  by  the  fights  [he  had  had]  on  the  march  with 
the  opposing  Camaras.  Yet  he  overcame  the  enemy’s  forces,  as  he  was 
strengthened  by  valour. 

454.  After  having  with  a  few  horsemen  put  to  flight  a  thousand  cavalry,  he 
rapidly  entered  the  royal  palace  without  meeting  opposition. 

455.  When  the  troops  heard  of  his  victory,  they  fled  and  deserted  the 
child-king,  who,  left  alone,  was  taken  away  by  his  mother. 

456.  Confused  by  acts  done  in  a  previous  existence,  or  led  astray  by  bad 
advisers,  Kamalavardhana  foolishly  did  not  ascend  the  throne. 

457.  Not  being  versed  in  politics,  he  went  that  day  to  his  own  residence,  and 
on  the  following  collected  all  the  Brahmans,  and  canvassed  them  in  his  desire  for 
the  royal  power. 

458.  “  Make  a  countryman  of  yours,  strong  and  full-grown,  king.”  Thus 
[he  told  them,  and]  in  his  simplicity  thought  that  they  would  make  him  king  on 
account  of  his  ability. 

459-460.  Who  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  he,  who,  having  found  a  coy  young 
woman  alone  in  a  solitary  place  and  intoxicated,  does  not  enjoy  her  owing  to 
timorousness,  but  solicits  her  favours  the  next  day  through  a  messenger, — or  than 
he,  who,  having  gained  the  power  by  force,  lets  it  slide  from  his  hands  that  moment, 
and  strives  for  it  on  the  next  day  through  diplomacy  ? 

461.  When  Utpala’s  dynasty  then  had  come  to  an  end,  the  Brahmans,  dressed 
in  coarse  woollen  cloaks,  assembled  in  the  Gokula,  resembling  bulls  without  horns. 

462.  Long  lasted  the  discussion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  while  those 
[Brahmans]  whose  beards  were  scorched  by  smoke,  wished  to  raise  this  man  or 
that  to  the  throne. 


452.  I  have  left  the  word  sydlaharaka  un¬ 
translated,  as  I  do  not  know  its  meaning.  It 
is  possibly  a  local  name. 

461.  A  specific  sacred  building  seems  to 
be  meant  here,  perhaps  the  same  Gokula  the 
construction  of  which  is  mentioned  v.  23. 
In  viii.  900,  the  Gokula  is  referred  to  as  the 
locality  where  Brahmans  assemble  to  perform 
a  prayopavesa.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
name  (cattle-pen)  suggests  the  simile. 

462.  K.,  in  his  not  very  complimentary 
but  life-like  description  of  the  assembled 
Brahmans,  refers  here  evidently  to  the  burn- 
marks  left  by  the  kanyar,  or  brazier,  which  has 


been  in  general  use  in  Kasmir  since  early 
times.  The  Kangar,  with  its  hot  embers,  is 
slipped  under  the  voluminous  Kasmiri  gown 
and  worn  on  the  breast ;  it  scarcely  ever 
leaves  the  poorer  classes  during  winter.  The 
people  sleep  with  it,  and  in  a  sitting  posture 
invariably  bend  their  head  over  the  glowing 
coals.  Thus  few  of  the  people  escape  with¬ 
out  burn-marks ;  comp.  Lawrence,  Valley , 
p.  250.  Regarding  the  mention  of  the 
Kangar  ( hasantika )  in  S'rikanthac.  iii.  29,  see 
Dr.  Hultzsch,  Ind.  Ant.,  xv.  p.  57.  Its  K6. 
name  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  Skr. 
kd§thdhydiika. 


S'UBAVARMAN  II. 
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Interregnum  after  463.  While  they  disputed  with  each  other,  nobody  received  the  water  of 

S'uRAVARMAN  II.  .  .  .  .  . 

(a.d.  939).  inauguration.  Only  their  own  beards  [were  wetted]  by  the  spittings  they  ejected 
in  their  rough  talk. 

464.  When  the  simple-minded  Kamalavardhana  came  to  recall  himself  to  the 
memory  of  [these]  Brahmans  searching  for  a  person  fit  for  the  throne,  they  drove 
him  away  throwing  bricks  [at  him], 

465-466.  While  the  Brahmans  in  this  fashion  passed  five  or  six  days, 
there  assembled  an  immense  host  of  Purohitas  of  sacred  places  ( parisadya ), 
causing  a  mighty  din  by  their  drums,  cymbals  and  other  musical  instruments, 
raising  glittering  flags,  ensigns  and  umbrellas,  and  carrying  seats  on  load-animals: 

467.  Kamalavardhana  felt  pained  when  he  saw  the  regal  power  in  the  hands 
of  others,  just  as  [if  he  saw]  his  own  wife  turned  into  a  courtesan. 

468.  Then  the  wife  of  the  parricide  [king]  sent  officials  to  those  engaged  in 
voluntary  starvation  (prdyopavesa),  to  beg  the  throne  [from  them]  for  her  supposi¬ 
titious  son. 

Yasaskara.  chosen  as  469-475.  In  the  village  of  PiSacakapura,  a  householder,  Yiradeva  by  name,  had 

a  son  called  Kdmadeva.  This  son,  being  distinguished  by  good  qualities,  such  as  the 
pious  performance  of  ablutions,  etc.,  and  having  acquired  acknowledge  of  the  Aksaras, 
became  a  boys’  teacher  in  the  house  of  Meruvardhana,  and  in  course  of  time 
treasurer  ( qanjadhikdrin ).  Then  his  son  Prabhdkarade vxt  obtained  gradually  the 
position  of  treasurer  under  King  S'  amkaravarman  ;  he  was  also  the  secret  paramour 
of  Sugandhd.  His  son,  the  learned  Yasaskara,  whether  on  account  of  the  enmity 
between  Laksmi  (Fortune)  and  Sarasvati  (Learning),  or  through  the  calamities 
of  the  country,  became  wretchedly  poor,  and  went  abroad,  together  with  a  friend 
called  Phalgunaka.  Cheered  by  auspicious  dreams  and  the  benedictions  of  the 
Pithadevi,  he  (Yasaskara)  had  at  that  time  returned  to  his  native  land  full  of 
ambition.  On  account  of  his  eloquence,  the  envoys  sent  by  the  parricide’s  wife 
took  him  up  on  their  way,  as  they  went  to  talk  over  the  Brahmans,  and  thus  he 
came  before  the  latter. 


463.  I  read  with  A,  ruJc$abhasana°  and 
emend  svakurcd  ft  hi  vanaih  for  svakurcasfhi0 . 

465-466.  Regarding  the  pdri§adyas  and 
their  corporations,  see  note  ii.  132. 

They  appear  on  the  scene,  as  v.  468  shows, 
in  order  by  a  solemn  fast  to  force  the  Brahman 
assembly  to  come  to  a  decision  regarding  the 
future  king.  The  parisadyas  seem  often  to 
have  adopted  this  procedure,  and  thus  to 
have  played  an  important  part  in  political 
complications ;  comp.  viii.  709  and  viii. 
900  eqq.  In  the  latter  interesting  passage 
they  are  represented  as  bringing  the  sacred 


images  and  paraphernalia  of  their  shrines 
along  with  them  to  the  city  when  proceeding 
en  masse  to  their  fast. 

469-475.  Regarding  Meruvardhana  and 
Prabhdkaradeva ,  see  above  v.  267  and  v.  230,resp. 

By  Pxthadem  is  meant  probably,  as  the 
P.  W.,  s.v.  pi(ha,  suggests,  a  form  of  Durga 
worshipped  at  one  of  the  pit  hasthanas.  These 
are  ‘  the  fifty-one  places  where,  according 
to  the  Tantras,  the  limbs  of  Sati  fell,  when 
scattered  by  her  husband  S'iva  after  she  had 
put  an  end  to  her  existence  at  Daksa’s 
sacrifice  ’  ( Vipiu  Pur.,  iv.  p,  261). 
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476.  When  the  Brahmans  saw  him  by  the  will  of  fate  they  became  of  one  interregnum  after 

i  .  t  ...........  S'uRAVARMAN  II. 

accord,  and  raised  the  loud  cry :  “  Let  him  indeed  be  king.  (A  d.  939). 

477.  Then  the  Brahmans  came  quickly  to  Yasaskara,  who  had  full  strength  to 
maintain  the  earth,  and  sprinkled  water  over  him,  just  as  the  clouds  [send  down 
rain]  on  a  mountain. 

478.  A  forest  of  bamboos  is  burned  down  by  the  fire  which  their  violent 
friction  has  produced,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  rain  carries  off  their  roots.  What  does 
the  Creator  not  contrive  in  order  that  he  may  bring  a  tree  which  has  come  from 
somewhere  [else]  after  having  been  uprooted  by  the  vehemence  of  a  storm,  to  full 
growth  in  the  gorge  of  a  great  mountain  ? 

479-480.  If  the  son  of  Pdrtha  had  not  at  the  instigation  of  his  servants 
exterminated  his  own  family,  and  if  Kamalavardhana  had  not  ousted  his  child, 
then  bow  could  Yasaskaradeva,  who  was  not  of  high  descent,  and  had  wandered 
over  the  earth  as  a  pauper,  have  attained  the  royal  dignity  ? 

481.  The  route  of  the  king  was  lined  with  the  eyes  of  women — clusters  of  lotus 
— who  wished  to  see  him,  [that  prince]  of  blessed  rule,  who  had  just  been  seen  by 
the  people  walking  afoot,  without  attendants  and  alike  in  appearance  to  everybody. 

482.  King  Yasaskara,  on  his  way  to  the  royal  palace,  turned  with  subdued 
pride  the  corners  of  his  eyes  steadily  away,  as  soon  as  he  caught  the  sound  of  the 
words  which  the  gazelle-eyed  ladies  of  the  city  wished  to  speak  in  the  midst  of 
their  blessings.  [Hence]  the  wise  knew  that  he  was  resolved  to  protect  his 
subjects. 

483.  The  moon  of  the  earth  (the  king)  entered  the  royal  palace,  which 
resounded  with  the  blessings  and  auspicious  shouts  of  the  women,  while  his 
glittering  umbrella,  which  shone  with  a  light  equalling  that  of  the  sun,  seemed  to 
draw  [around  his  head]  the  splendour  of  an  dratrika  [illumination]  performed  with  a 
silver  vessel. 


Thus  ends  the  Fifth  Taranga  of  the  Udjatarangim,  composed  by  Kalhana,  the  son 
of  the  great  Kasmirian  minister,  the  illustrious  Lord  Can])  aka. 


478.  Kings  and  mountains  are  alike 
called  k?madhara,  ‘  supporters  of  the  earth.’ 

483.  Aratrika  is  the  name  of  a  ceremony 
in  which  burning  lights,  placed  in  earthen 
lamps,  are  swung  around  the  head  of  a  sacred 
image.  A  similar  rite  is  still  performed  in 
Kasmir  and  the  Pan  jab  on  marriages,  the 
lamps  being  swung  around  the  bridegroom. 
Compare  also  vii.  925. 

Colophon.  The  MSS.  have  here  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse :  “  In  eighty-three  years  and  four 
months  there  ruled  eight  descendants  of  the 


spirit-distiller,  one  taken  from  the  high  road, 
a  woman,  and-  a  minister.” 

The  number  of  years  given  in  the  Colophon 
for  the  total  of  reigns  agrees  with  the  dates 
shown  for  the  accession  of  Avantivarman  and 
Yasaskara.  The  number  of  months  cannot  be 
verified,  as  the  exact  date  of  Avantivarman’s 
accession  is  not  indicated.  The  ‘  descendants 
of  the  spirit-distiller’  are  the  rulers  from 
Utpalavarman’s  race,  the  ‘  one  from  the  high 
road  ’  Samkafa  (v.  2421,  the  ‘  woman  ’  Sugandha, 
and  the  ‘  minister  ’  S  ambhuvardhana. 
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Yasaskara 
(a.d.  939-948). 


1.  May  Aparna  (i.e.  Parvati,  ‘  she  who  in  her  fast  did  not  eat  even  a  leaf’ ) 
protect  us  — she  who  hears  from  the  mouth  of  the  wives  of  the  gods  her  own  praises, 
cheerful  to  the  ear,  in  the  following  fashion  :  “  It  is  not  the  strength  of  austerities 
performed  by  living  only  on  leaves  or  air  [which  secures  union  with  S'iva]. 
Look,  on  this  account  these  two,  the  bull  and  the  snake,  which  live  only  on  the 
above,  are  yet  now  put  outside  [S'iva’s  body].  Only  through  his  love  you  have 
occupied  this  one-half  of  the  [body  of  the]  lord  of  the  universe.” 

2.  When  he  (Yaiaskara)  then  passed  the  outside  enclosure,  he  commanded 
the  doorkeepers  to  hold  aloof  the  Brahmans,  as  he  desired  to  be  unapproachable. 

3.  But  when  the  doorkeepers  were  scaring  them  away,  he  spoke  to  them 
thus  with  folded  hands  :  “  You  have  given  me  the  throne,  and  you  are  to  he 
worshipped  by  me  alike  to  the  gods.” 

4.  “  As  you  will  become  full  of  arrogance  from  pride  at  having  been  the 
bestowers  of  the  royal  dignity,  you  are  not  to  come  into  my  presence  except  at  the 
time  of  business.” 

5.  When  all  the  people  heard  this,  they  knew  that  he  was  unapproachable, 
and  forgot  that  familiarity  which  arose  from  having  dwelt  together  with  him. 

6.  Through  the  power  of  his  intellect  he  restored  the  ordinances  of  former 
kings  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  just  as  a  great  poet  [restores]  the  methods 
of  earlier  poets. 

7.  The  land  became  so  free  from  robbery,  that  at  night  the  doors  were  left 
open  in  the  bazaars,  and  the  roads  were  secure  for  travellers. 

8.  As  he  exercised  careful  supervision,  the  functionaries,  who  had  plundered 
everything,  found  no  other  occupation  but  to  look  after  the  cultivation. 

9.  The  villagers,  being  wholly  absorbed  by  agriculture,  never  saw  the  royal 
residence.  The  Brahmans,  devoted  [solely]  to  their  studies,  did  not  carry  arms. 

10.  The  Brahman  Gurus  did  not  drink  spirits  while  singing  their  chants. 
The  ascetics  did  not  get  children,  wives  and  crops. 

1.  The  introductory  verse  is  addressed  to  10.  By  the  term  guru  K.  probably  means 
Parvati  in  her  union  with  S'iva  Ardhanari-  here  and  in  the  next  verse  the  persons  offi- 
svara.  The  snake  is  supposed  to  live  on  air.  ciating  as  priests  in  the  Tantric  ritual ;  comp. 
S'iva  carries  a  snake  round  his  neck  and  rides  vii.  278,  623.  For  Bhik$us  with  families, 
on  the  bull.  comp,  note  iii.  12  and  vi.  135. 
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11.  Ignorant  Gurus  did  not  perform  Matsyapupa  sacrifices,  and  did  not  by 
texts  of  their  own  composition  revise  traditional  doctrines. 

12.  There  were  not  seen  house-wives  figuring  as  divinities  at  the  Guru- 
consecration  ( gurudiksd ),  and  by  shakes  of  their  heads  detracting  from  the 
distinguished  character  of  their  husbands. 

13.  Astrologer,  doctor,  councillor,  teacher,  minister,  Purohita,  ambassador, 
judge,  clerk — none  of  them  was  then  without  learning. 

14.  The  officers  watching  cases  of  voluntary  starvation  ( prdyopave§adhikria ), 
reported  a  certain  person  engaged  in  Prayopavesa.  When  the  king  had  him 
brought  before  himself,  he  spoke  : 

15.  “  I  was  once  a  wealthy  citizen  here.  In  the  course  of  time  I  became  a 
pauper,  through  the  will  of  fate.” 

16.  “When  my  indebtedness  had  become  great,  and  I  was  pressed  by  the 
creditors,  I  resolved  to  throw  off  my  debts  and  to  travel  about  abroad.” 

17.  “  Thereupon,  I  disposed  of  all  I  owed  to  clear  my  debts,  and  sold  my 
own  mansion  to  a  rich  merchant.” 

18.  “  From  the  sale  of  this  great  building  I  excepted  only  a  well  fitted  with 
stairs,  having  in  view  the  maintenance  of  my  wife.” 

19.  “  I  thought  that  she  would  live  by  the  rent  given  by  the  gardeners,  who 
at  summer-time  place  flowers,  betel-leaves,  etc.,  in  that  very  cool  well.” 

20.  “  After  wandering  about  for  twenty  years,  I  have  come  back  from  abroad 
to  this  my  native  land  with  a  small  fortune.” 

21.  “  Searching  for  my  wife,  I  saw  that  good  woman  with  a  wan  body  living 
as  a  servant  in  other  [people’s]  houses.” 

22.  “  When  I  asked  her,  distressed,  why  she  had,  though  provided  with  a 
sustenance,  taken  to  such  a  life,  she  told  her  story.” 

23.  “  ‘  When,  after  your  departure  abroad,  I  went  to  the  well,  that  merchant 
drove  me  away,  beating  me  with  cudgels.’  ” 


Yasaskara 
(a.d.  939-948). 


Story  of  merchant. 


11.  The  Matsyapupaydga  is  a  complicated 
sacrifice  occurring  in  the  Tantric  ritual  and 
still  known  in  Kasmir.  It  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Tantric  S'r&ddhas  in  the  v. 
chapter  of  my  MS.  of  the  Mrtitattvdnu- 
smarana.  Fish  and  cakes  (apupa)  are  offered 
at  it. 

It  appears  as  if  K.  wished  to  allude  here 
indirectly  to  some  ritualistic  controversy  of  his 
own  time.  It  is  still  a  practice,  not  unknown 
to  Kasmirian  ‘  Bachdbatys  ’  of  the  present  time, 
to  support  erroneous  views  on  points  of  the 
ritual,  whether  Vedic  or  Tantric,  by  newly 
concocted  Paddhatis,  etc. 

12.  The  gurudikqa  is  a  Tantric  rite  by 


which  the  pupil  (sddhaka )  is  initiated  as  a 
guru  or  teacher.  This  Dik?a  is  described,  e.g. 
at  the  commencement  of  R&ghav&nanda’s 
Paddhatiratnamala,  Jammu  MSS.  No.  5298. 
The  tradition  of  Kasmirian  Pandits  knows  of 
cases,  as  alluded  to  by  K.,  in  which  women 
have  assumed  the  position  of  Tantric  Gurus. 
At  the  gurudikta  and  other  Tantric  cere¬ 
monies,  the  Guru  and  his  spiritual  predecessors 
are  worshipped  by  the  sacrificers  under  their 
proper  names  coupled  with  those  of  certain 
deities.  K.’s  sally  is  directed  against  women 
who,  having  assumed  the  dignity  of  Gurus, 
presume  to  criticize  their  husbands'  con¬ 
duct. 
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Ya^ahkara 
(a.d.  939-948). 


24.  “  ‘  Then  how  could  I  otherwise  maintain  myself?  ’  After  saying  this,  she 
stopped.  Hearing  this,  I  fell  into  the  depths  of  grief  and  anger.” 

25.  <!I  then  began  a  Prayopavesa,  but  somehow  the  different  judges  decided 
against  me,  giving  on  each  occasion  judgment  in  favour  of  the  defendant.” 

26.  “  In  my  simplicity  I  do  not  know  the  law,  but  my  life  I  stake  for  this  : 
I  have  not  sold  the  well  with  the  stairs.” 

27.  “  Deprived  of  my  property,  I  die  for  certain  here  at  your  door.  Decide 
the  matter  in  person,  if  otherwise  you  have  fear  of  committing  a  sin.” 

28.  The  king,  on  being  thus  addressed  by  him,  proceeded  to  hold  court 
himself,  and  after  assembling  all  the  judges,  inquired  into  the  real  facts. 

29.  The  judges  spoke  to  him  :  “  This  man  has  been  repeatedly  dismissed 
[with  his  claim]  after  due  consideration.  Full  of  deceit,  he  does  not  respect  the 
law,  and  should  be  punished  as  a  forger  of  a  written  document.” 

30.  Thereupon  the  king  read  himself  the  words  as  they  stood  in  the  deed  of 
sale  :  “  The  house  is  sold  together  with  the  well  [fitted]  with  stairs.” 

31.  While  the  councillors  cried :  “  From  this  it  is  clear,”  an  inner  voice  of 
the  king,  as  it  were,  declared  that  the  claimant  was  in  the  right. 

32.  After  apparently  reflecting  for  a  moment,  the  king  diverted  for  a  long 
time  the  assembled  councillors  by  other  very  curious  stories. 

33.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  took  from  all  their  jewels  to  look  at, 
and  with  a  laugh  drew  the  ring  from  the  defendant’s  hand. 

34.  After  with  a  smile  asking  all  to  stay  thus  only  for  a  moment,  he  retired 
[into  another  apartment]  under  the  pretence  of  cleaning  his  feeh 

35.  From  there  he  despatched  an  attendant  with  an  oral  message  to  the 
merchant’s  house,  handing  him  the  ring,  so  that  he  might  be  recognized. 

36.  Showing  the  ring,  this  attendant  asked  the  merchant’s  accountant  for  the 
account-book  of  the  year  in  which  the  deed  had  been  executed. 

37.  When  the  accountant  was  told  that  the  merchant  required  that  [book] 
that  day  in  court,  he  gave  it,  keeping  the  ring. 

38.  In  this  [book]  the  king  read  among  the  items  of  expenditure  [an  entry  of] 
ten  hundred  Dinnaras  which  had  been  given  to  the  official  recorder  ( adhilcara - 
nalehhaha). 


34.  For  padakgalana0  we  ought  to  read 
perhaps  payuk$alana° . 

36.  The  words  by  which  the  gloss  of  A2 
renders  gananapattrika,  ‘account-book,’  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  modem  'K&.ganat-vatar  and  Hindi- 
Panjabi  bahi,  which  have  the  same  meaning. 

38.  The  gloss  of  A2  explains  correctly  the 
adhikaranalekhaka  as  the  official  in  whose 
presence  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  is  con¬ 
cluded,  and  who,  after  measuring  the  land, 


draws  up  the  deed.  This  function  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  Kasmir  towns  until  a  few  years 
ago  by  specially  appointed  but  unpaid 
officials,  who  actually  bore  the  designation 
Saraf,  as  indicated  m  the  gloss.  In  recent 
times  the  Saraf  could  claim  from  the  seller  a 
small  fee  for  his  trouble. 

The  gloss  of  A2  rightly  renders  dinndrah  by 
the  Ks.  dyar.  Regarding  the  value  of  ‘  the 
ten  hundreders,’  see  Note  H,  iv.  495. 
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39.  From  the  fact  that  a  high  fee  had  been  paid  to  that  person,  who  was 
entitled  only  to  a  small  sum,  the  king  knew  for  certain  that  the  merchant  had  got 
him  to  write  a  sa  for  a  ra. 

40.  He  then  showed  this  in  the  assembly,  questioned  the  recorder  whom 
he  had  brought  up  under  a  promise  of  impunity,  and  convinced  the  councillors. 

41.  At  the  request  of  the  councillors,  the  king  granted  to  the  claimant  the 
house  of  the  merchant,  together  with  his  property,  and  exiled  the  defendant  from 
the  land. 

42.  One  evening  when  the  king  had  done  his  daily  business,  and  was  wishing 
to  take  his  food,  the  doorkeeper,  afraid  on  account  of  his  untimely  announce¬ 
ment,  reported  [as  follows] : 

43.  “  A  Brahman  stands  outside  [and  threatens]  to  commit  suicide  unless  he 
can  see  [you],  though  I  have  told  him  that  your  Majesty  has  done  with  business 
for  to-day,  and  that  there  is  time  to-morrow  for  his  communication.” 

44.  The  king  stepped  the  cook  and  gave  the  order  for  the  admission  of 
the  Brahman,  who  entered,  and  on  being  questioned,  spoke  in  great  distress : 

45.  “  After  having  wandered  about  abroad,  I  have  returned  to  my  country  on 
hearing  of  its  good  government,  and  have  brought  with  me  a  hundred  gold  coins 
{suvaryiarupaka)  I  had  earned.” 

46.  “  Proceeding  in  comfort  on  the  roads,  which  under  your  rule  have  become 
free  from  robbers,  I  stopped  yesterday  evening,  when  tired,  at  Lavanotsa” 

47.  “Fatigued  from  having  done  a  long  march,  I  slept  there  during 
the  night  without  apprehension  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  standing  in  a  roadside 
garden.” 

48.  “  When  I  got  up,  that  sum,  which  was  tied  up  in  a  knot  of  my  garment, 
fell  into  a  well  close  by,  which  on  account  of  the  thicket  I  had  not  noticed.” 

49.  “  Having  thus  lost  everything,  I  was  lamenting  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
about  to  throw  myself  into  that  deep  well,  [but]  the  people  prevented  me.” 

50.  “  Thereupon,  some  person  ready  for  the  daring  enterprise,  spoke  thus  to 
me  :  ‘  What  will  you  give  me,  if  I  get  you  the  money  ?  ’  ” 

51.  “  To  him  I  said :  ‘  I  in  my  helplessness,  what  power  have  I  got  over 
that  property  ?  Whatever  seems  right  to  you,  let  that  be  given  to  me  from  it.’  ” 

52.  “  He  then  descended,  and  when  he  had  got  up  again,  he  gave  me  two 
of  the  coins  and  openly  kept  for  himself  ninety-eight.” 


Ya4a8KABA 
(a.d.  939-948). 


Story  of  Brabmaa. 


39.  The  words  of  the  deed,  as  quoted  in  46.  See  regarding  Lavanotsa,  note  i. 
vi.  30,  are  supposed  to  have  been  :  sopanaku-  329. 

pasahitam  vikritam  grham.  The  document  51.  The  words  in  the  text  are  ambiguous, 
ought  to  have  had  rahitam  instead  of  sahitam,  and  permit  also  the  interpretation  :  1  What- 
with  the  meaning  :  “  The  house  is  sold  without  ever  seems  right  to  me,  let  that  be  given  from 
the  well.”  it  to  you.’  Comp.  vi.  65  sq. 
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YaIaskaba 
(a.d.  939-948). 


53.  “  When  I  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  the  people  scornfully 
met  me  by  saying  ;  ‘  Under  King  Yasaslcara  transactions  depend  upon  the  letter 
[of  the  contract].  ’  ” 

54.  “  I  have  lost  my  earnings  through  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  a  polite 
expression  straightforwardly  employed  [by  me],  and  I  die  now  at  your  door  who 
has  introduced  such  injustice.” 

55.  When  the  king  asked  him  about  the  character  and  name  of  that  man, 
he  replied  that  he  knew  him  only  by  his  face- 

56.  The  king  promised  him  that  he  would  next  morning  help  him  to  what 
he  desired  to  obtain,  and  thus  with  difficulty  induced  him  to  partake  of  food  by 
his  side. 

57.  On  the  next  day  the  Brahman  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  man 
standing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lavanotsa,  who  had  been  summoned  by 
messengers. 

58.  When  he  was  questioned  by  the  king  he  related  everything  exactly  as 
the  Brahman  had  stated  it,  and  pointed  out  that  his  conduct  was  based  upon  the 
words  [used  by  the  Brahman]. 

59.  Those  who  could  see  no  difference  between  the  actual  facts  and  the 
observance  of  the  given  word,  looked  down  on  the  ground  with  their  minds 
wavering  in  doubt. 

60.  Then  the  king,  seated  in  court,  adjudged  ninety-eight  coins  to  that 
Brahman,  and  two  to  the  other. 

61.  And  to  those  who  raised  questions,  he  spoke :  “  Difficult  to  perceive  is 
the  course  of  mighty  Justice  ( dharma )  when  it  hurries  to  strike  down  Injustice 
as  it  raises  its  head.” 

62-63.  “As  the  sunlight,  when  it  passes  in  the  evening  into  the  fire  and 
into  the  watery  orb  of  the  moon,  endows  with  its  own  brilliancy  the  lamps  and 
the  moonlight,  and  setting  up  these  strikes  down  the  rising  darkness,  thus  Justice, 
which  follows  the  same  course,  drives  off  Injustice.” 

64.  “  Justice  invisibly  keeps  ever  close  to  Injustice,  and  seizes  it  immediately, 
as  fire  [is  ever  present  in  and  at  once  seizes]  fuel.” 

65.  “  Instead  of  saying :  ‘  Whatever  you  give,  let  that  be  given,’  he  let  fall 
the  words  :  ‘Whatever  seems  right,  etc.’  ” 

66.  “To  this  greedy  Brahman  ninety-eight  coins  appeared  the  right  sum. 
This  he  (the  villager  of  Lavanotsa)  did  not  give  him,  but  gave  him  the  two  coins, 
which  were  not  [what  he]  desired.” 

67.  Distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  with  acuteness  in  this  and 
similar  [cases],  the  king,  ever  bent  on  exercising  supervision,  made  [as  it  were]  the 
Krta  Yuga  come  back  again. 
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68.  While  he  thus  guided  his  people,  he  became  [himself]  an  object  of 
ridicule,  on  account  of  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  and  thus  resembled  a  physician 
who  prescribes  wholesome  food  for  another,  but  himself  eats  what  is  bad. 

69.  Though  he  was  careful  to  perform  his  purifications  with  earth  and  water, 
like  a  [Brahman]  versed  in  Vedic  lore,  yet  he  did  not  dismiss  from  his  side  the 
attendants  who  had  eaten  the  food-remnants  of  the  Dombas. 

70.  He  amassed  riches  through  four  city  prefects  ( nagarddhikrta ),  who 
helped  themselves  in  turn  to  money,  and  were  hanging  about  each  other’s 
back. 

71.  Though  this  prince  had  deposited  his  sword  at  the  base  of  the  illustrious 
[Linga  of  S'iva]  RnneSvara,  and  though  he  honoured  his  given  word,  yet  the 
foot-soldiers  found  their  end  through  him. 

72.  When  his  eldest  brother  died,  he  exhibited  such  long-continued  joy  that 
men  of  sense  imagined  that  he  had  given  him  a  poison  of  his  own  invention. 

73.  When  a  Velavitta  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial 
governor  (manduleSa)  intrigued  with  the  queens,  the  king  connived  at  it. 

74.  A  courtesan,  Lalld  by  name,  whom  he  had  raised  from  love  to  the 
foremost  place  among  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  got  him  entirely  under  her  control. 

75.  The  Creator  has,  as  it  were,  because  there  is  no  room  in  the  heart  of 
women  for  good  conduct  ( suvrtta ),  put  outside  them  their  well-rounded  (suvrtta) 
breasts. 

76-77.  The  Creator  has  made  women  who  are  pure  in  their  outward 
[appearance],  women,  because  he  knew  that  their  conduct  was  the  same  whether 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  Thus  it  came  that  the 
beautiful-eyed  Lalld,  though  treated  by  the  king  with  affection,  yet  had  meetings 
at  night  with  a  Candala  watchman. 


09.  See  above,  v.  388. 

70.  In  tho  succeeding  reigns  only  one  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  City,  i.e.  of  S'rinagar  (nagarddhikfta, 
nagarudhipa,  etc.),  seems  to  be  mentioned ; 
comp.  vi.  296 ;  vii.  108,  580,  1542 ;  viii.  256, 
632,  814,  888,  1459,  etc.  K.  represents 
Yaiaskara  as  appointing  four  prefects  in 
order  to  increase  his  revenue  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  they  have  to  offer  in  competition.  The 
officials  have,  of  course,  to  recoup  themselves 
by  increased  exactions  from  the  citizens.  For 
a  curious  account  of  the  fines,  etc.,  a  city 
prefect  could  levy,  and  his  powers  generally, 
comp.  viii.  3334  sqq.  The  policy  of  sub¬ 
dividing  charges  for  tne  sake  of  fiscal  advan¬ 
tages,  has  continued  in  Ka6mir  until  quite 
recently;  comp.  Mr.  Lawrence’s  description 
of  the  ‘  old  ’  revenue  administration,  Valley, 
p.  421. 


71.  K.  seems  to  allude  here  to  some 
violent  measure  by  which  YaSaskara  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  troublesome  Tantrins,  the  authors 
of  so  many  revolutions  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
The  solemn  deposition  of  the  sword  before 
some  sacred  image  is  referred  to  again,  vi.  98, 
206  sq:  It  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic  act 
indicating  renunciation  of  worldly  aspirations ; 
comp,  also  vi.  100. 

For  the  shrine  of  S'iva  Rayeivara,  see  iii. 
453.  For  satyaihkara  as  an  adjective,  comp, 
vii.  561 ;  viii.  2291. 

73.  The  meaning  of  the  term  velavitta  is 
uncertain ;  comp.  v.  226. 

Mandalesa  ( maydalesvara ,  mandalesitf)  as 
the  designation  of  the  governor  of  a  province 
is  often  used  in  the  last  two  Books,  e.g.  of  the 
governor  of  Lohara,  vii.  996 ;  viii.  1228,  1814, 
2029.  For  other  references,  see  Index. 


YaSaskaba 

(a.d.  939-948). 


Yaiaskara  t  court. 
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Ya^apkara 
(a.i>.  939-948). 


Farnafa't  Abhiseka. 
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78.  There  must  have  been  some  charm  in  the  Candala  youth,  which  caused 
even  a  queen  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  to  become  subject  to  his  power. 

79.  Perhaps  she  was  descended  from  a  Candala  family,  or  he  possessed  of  the 
art  of  enchantment.  How  could  otherwise  such  an  incredible  union  come  about? 

80.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  he  met  her,  no  account  came  to  light 
anywhere. 

81.  Only  to  an  official  called  Hadi  this  love -intrigue  of  these  two  sinners 
soon  became  apparent  from  an  observation  of  their  glances. 

82.  The  king,  after  having  ascertained  by  means  of  spies  that  this  was  a  true 
fact,  exhausted  himself  in  the  performance  of  expiatory  rites,  and  put  on  the  skin 
of  a  black  antelope. 

83.  In  his  blind  love  he  did  not  kill  her,  though  he  felt  enraged,  and  on  this 
account  he  became  the  object  of  injurious  suppositions  on  the  part  of  tho  censorious. 

84.  From  the  intercourse  with  those  who  had  taken  the  Dombas’  food 
remnants,  impurity  fell  upon  Ya&askara,  just  as  the  evil  of  leprosy  [spreads] 
through  the  touch  of  a  leper. 

85-86.  The  king,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  royal  dignity  also  for  his 
future  births,  wisely  bestowed  the  royal  insignia  upon  a  Brahman,  without  their 
being  in  danger,  because  he  believed  that  being  only  a  common  person,  he  must 
have  obtained  the  throne  through  some  similar  pious  acts,  [which  he  had  performed] 
in  a  previous  existence. 

87.  The  king  being  fond  of  endowments,  built  on  a  piece  of  land  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  a  Matha  for  students  from  Aryadesa,  who  were  devoting 
themselves  to  [the  acquisition  of]  knowledge. 

88.  To  the  superintendent  of  this  Matha  he  presented  the  royal  insignia 
resplendent  with  umbrellas  and  Chowries,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint-dies 
(; (anka )  and  the  royal  seraglio. 

89.  On  the  bank  of  the  Vitastd,  he  granted  to  Brahmans  fifty-five  Agraharas 
furnished  with  various  implements. 

90-91.  Then  seized  by  an  abdominal  disease,  he  had  Varnafa,  the  son  of  his 
paternal  grand-uncle  fidmadeva,  consecrated  as  king  by  the  ministers,  Ekangas 
and  feudal  chiefs,  and  entrusted  him  [to  their  care].  His  own  son,  named 
Samrjrdmitdeva,  he  left  aside,  as  he  knew  that  he  was  not  begotten  by  himself. 


82.  Regarding  the  custom  of  wearing  skins 
of  cows  and  other  animals  in  the  case  of 
serious  penances,  comp.  Mitiikmra,  ill.  v.  264, 
268  sqq. ;  also  Catur»ari/«c.,  Dunolh.,  x.  p.  893. 

88.  For  the  meaning  here  given  to  tanka, 
comp.  P.W.,  s.v.  tuhkapati,  ‘mint-master,’ 
tahkasala ,  ‘  mint  ’ ;  also  vii.  926. 


89.  The  gloss  of  A,  records  a  tradition 
which  places  these  Agraharas  at  Kdtfkela, now 
Kathiil,  a  quarter  of  S'rinagar  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vitasta  above  the  second  bridge. 
Comp,  note  on  Ktifthila,  viii.  1189.  Vikram. 
xviii.  26  mentions  in  the  same  locality  Brah¬ 
man- Agraharas  founded  by  King  Ananta. 
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92.  Those  who  were  lusting  for  the  crown,  became  then  disconsolate,  when 
the  child  which  could  have  been  [easily]  ousted  from  the  throne,  was  not  consecrated. 

93.  The  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  Parvayupta’s  scheme, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  appearing,  seemed  to  vanish  on  that  day. 

94.  Vanwfa  did  not  visit  the  dying  [king],  who  had  given  him  the  crown, 
[not]  even  to  inquire  after  his  condition,  though  he  was  yet  in  the  palace. 

95.  Then  the  king  in  his  fainting  state  felt  remorse,  and  was  urged  on  by  the 
ministers,  who  gave  him  fresh  hope,  to  grant  the  throne  to  Samgrdmadeoa. 

96.  By  the  king’s  order  Varnata  was  kept  for  one  night  in  ‘  the  hall  of  the 
eight  columns’  ( astastambhamandapa ),  which  was  locked  from  outside,  to  be 
turned  out  in  the  morning. 

97.  His  servants,  whose  bowels  were  moved  by  fear  or  by  waking,  turned 
the  assembly-hall  into  a  latrine. 

98.  A  servant  of  the  one-day  king,  Devapramda  by  name,  who  was  of  royal 
blood,  deposited  on  that  occasion  his  sword  out  of  shame  at  [the  shrine  of] 
Vijayeh'arci. 

99.  After  Samgrdmadevn  had  been  inaugurated,  the  king,  whose  sufferings 
became  intense,  left  the  palace  and  proceeded  to  his  Matha  to  die. 

100-101.  The  royal  servants  in  feigned  gratitude  had,  while  the  king  lived, 
solemnly  affirmed  that  they  were  ready  to  cut  their  hair  and  beards,  that  they 
would  throw  away  their  head-dress,  take  at  once  to  the  brownish-red  garments 
[of  mendicants],  and  lay  down  their  swords  for  ever.  [All]  this  they  left  undone 
when  his  death  was  imminent. 

102-103.  The  dying  king  had  left  his  palace  with  two  and  a  half  thousand 
gold  [pieces]  bound  up  in  the  hem  of  his  dress.  This  his  property  was  taken 
away  from  him  by  Parvagupta  and  other  ministers,  five  [in  all],  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  and  divided  amongst  themselves  in  his  presence. 

104-106.  The  king  stopped  in  dense  darkness  inside  a  hut  which  stood  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Matha,  rolling  about  on  his  bedstead,  while  his  inner  parts  were 
consumed  by  pain.  Not  having  lost  consciousness,  he  saw  before  him  his 
people  bent  on  evil.  When  after  two  or  three  days  he  had  not  departed  from  life, 
his  confidants,  relatives,  servants  and  Velavittas,  who  were  in  a  hurry  and  anxious 
to  seize  the  kingdom,  destroyed  him  by  giving  him  poison. 

107.  Among  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio  only  the  single  TrailoJcyadevi  became 
a  Sat!  and  followed  her  husband,  just  as  the  sun  [is  followed]  by  his  own 
light. 

97.  I  have  translated  according  to  for  A  vivekinaih ;  T.  and  ^  are  easily  mistaken 
Durg&pr.’s  convincing  emendation  virekin&A  for  each  other  in  S' Arad  ft  characters. 


Yasaskara 
(a.T).  039-948). 


Yaiaskara' t  deatli . 
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YaAaSKARA 
(a.d.  939-948). 


Samgramadeva 
(a.d.  948-949). 


108-112.  “  The  king  [was  ever]  ready  to  exercise  control  over  the  castes  and 

conditions  of  life  [among  his]  subjects.  On  discovering  that  at  Cakramelaka  (?)  a 
Brahman-ascetic,  Cakrabhdnu  by  name,  had  departed  from  proper  conduct,  the 
king,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  punished  him  by  having  the  mark  of  a  dog’s  foot 
branded  on  his  forehead.  Infuriated  by  this,  the  uncle  of  that  [Brahman],  the 
magician  Vlrandtha ,  who  was  the  king’s  own  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  then  took 
revenge  upon  him.”  This  is  confidently  related  by  certain  Gurus  who  by  [referring 
to]  the  supernatural  power  of  former  masters  would  exalt  their  own  greatness. 
Through  them,  too,  the  story  has  been  propagated  that  he  died  in  seven 
days.  But  how  is  this  likely  [in  view  of  the  fact]  that  he  died  by  a  lingering 
disease  ? 

113.  If  it  is  said  that  this  event  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  illness, 
then  also  Varnata  s  and  others’  curse  might  figure  here  as  a  cause  [of  his 
death], 

114.  After  having  ruled  for  nine  years,  he  died  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand]  twenty-four  (a.d.  948)  on  the  third  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
Bhadrapada. 

115.  Parvagupta  installed  the  child-king’s  grandmother  on  the  throne  as  his 
guardian,  and  [himself]  wielded  the  power,  together  with  the  five,  Bhftbhafa  and 
the  rest. 

116.  In  due  course  the  strong  Parvagupta  put  the  others  out  of  the  way, 
together  with  the  grandmother,  and  thus  established  himself  in  the  palace  as  the 
sole  master. 

117.  Displaying  a  conduct  in  which  the  royal  dignity  was  combined  with  the 
functions  of  a  minister,  he  created  the  mingled  impression  of  king  (raj an)  and 
Edjdnaka. 


108-112.  K.  gives  here  a  summary  of 
another  version  regarding  Yasaskara’s  death, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  accept.  By  the 
gurus  to  whom  this  version  is  attributed, 
probably  Tantric  teachers  are  meant ;  comp, 
v.  12. 

The  branding  with  the  mark  of  a  dog’s  foot 
is  mentioned  Manu  ix.  237  as  a  punishment 
for  theft. 

I  have  taken  Cakramelaka  as  a  local  name. 
The  word  is  found  only  here.  The  effaced 
gloss  of  A3  seems  to  have  explained  it  differ¬ 
ently  ;  comp,  perhaps  c akramilana,  viii.  2730, 
and  note  v.  267. 

117  The  title  Rdjdnaka,  meaning  literally 
‘  almost  a  king,’  used  to  be  given  for  services 
rendered  to  the  king ;  compare  Prof.  BDhlkr, 
Report ,  p.  42,  and  below  vi.  261.  The  title  has 
survived  in  the  form  Rdzddn  as  a  family  name 


of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Brah¬ 
mans  of  Kasmir.  It  was  borne  by  Rdjdnaka 
Ratndkara,  the  author  of  the  Haravijaya  (9th 
century),  and  by  many  KaSmirian  authors  of 
note  enumerated  in  the  vamsaprasasti  which 
Ananda  Rdjdnaka  (17th  century)  has  appended 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Naisad/iacarita  (see 
Deccan  College  MS.,  No.  143  of  1876-76) ; 
comp,  also  Haracar,  i.  4;  xiii.  213. 

As  the  designation  of  certain  high  officers 
(Muhammadans),  the  term  Rdjdnaka  is  often 
used  by  S'rivara  and  in  the  Fourth  Chron. 
(also  in  the  shortened  form  Raj  Civ  a) ;  comp. 
S'riv.  i.  88;  iii.  162,  388,  390;  iv.225,  298,  355; 
Fourth  Chron.  33,  64  sqq.,  138,  906. 

The  title  was  also  known  in  Trigarta- 
Kangra  ;  comp.  Prof.  Bbhler’s  edition  of  the 
Baijnath  Prasastis,  Ep.  Ind.,  i.  p.  101 ;  my 
notes,  ib.,  ii.  p.  483,  and  below  viii.  766. 
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118.  Parvagupta  himself  served  the  child-king  by  bringing  him  food,  etc., 
and  thus  seemed  to  honest  people  free  from  guile. 

119.  Just  those  of  whom  Ya§asJcara  thought  that  they  dreaded  treason,  and 
whom  he  therefore  put  in  office,  were  instrumental  in  the  ousting  of  his  son. 

120.  As  if  he  (Parvagupta)  were  the  king,  he  put  a  brilliant  saffron 
pomade  on  his  beard  which  spread  like  a  plot  of  grass,  and  which  had  exactly 
the  tawny  colour  of  a  young  camel’s  hair. 

121.  As  he  was  unable  to  destroy  the  child  openly  from  fear  of  a  rising  of  the 
Ekangas,  he  employed  witchcraft  for  his  extermination. 

122-125.  When  he  heard  at  night  a  supernatural  voice  which  said :  “  On 
the  first  day  of  Caitra  the  kingdom  belongs  legally  to  you  and  your  race.  If  you 
proceed  otherwise,  there  will  be  an  early  end  for  your  life  and  family,”  —he  recog¬ 
nized  the  futility  of  witchcraft,  and  became  still  more  uneasy.  Fearing  the  hostile 
Ekangas,  and  losing  command  over  himself  owing  to  his  rising  agitation  and 
apprehensions,  he  became  so  miserable  day  and  night  that  he  suddenly  collected 
his  troops  on  a  day  when  people  did  not  move  outside  on  account  of  a  heavy  snow¬ 
fall,  and  surrounded  the  palace. 

126-129.  After  he  had  slain  in  a  fight  the  faithful  minister  Rdmavardhana, 
who  offered  resistance  in  company  with  his  son  called  Buddha,  he  tied  a  string 
with  flowers  [attached],  which  had  been  brought  as  an  offering  by  his  father’s 
(Yasaskara’s)  Velavitta,  round  the  neck  of  Samgrdma,  1  the  Crooked-footed,’ 
( Vale  rdnyhn- Samgrdma ),  and  dragged  him  from  the  throne.  He  then  killed  him  in 
another  hall,  and  threw  him,  with  a  stone  bound  to  his  neck,  at  night,  into  the 
VitastO.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Phalguna,  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  iour  thousand]  twenty-four  (a.d.  949),  that  evil-doer  seated  himself 
with  sword  and  armour  on  the  royal  throne. 

180,  He  (Parvagupta),  who  then  became  king,  was  the  son  of  Samgrduiagupta, 
who  had  been  born  in  Pdrevisoku  from  a  writer  ( divira )  called  Ahhinava. 

131.  Some  had  previously  affirmed  that  they  would  oppose  him.  They  all,  in 
terror  of  him,  made  obeisance  that  very  morning. 

132.  The  malevolent  princes,  Ekangas,  chiefs,  ministers,  officials,  and  Tantrins 
were  afraid  of  him,  and  showed  nothing  but  treason. 

133.  An  Ekanga  called  Madandditya,  who  was  descended  from  the  race  of 
Suyya,  burst  his  large  drum  through  carelessness  in  the  king’s  assembly-hall. 


SaMGRAMADEVA 
(A.D.  948-949). 


FARVACtH’TA 

(a.d.  949-950). 


120.  K.,  when  making  this  satirical  allu¬ 

sion  to  Parvagupta's  toilet,  seems  to  have  had 
in  his  mind  the  Kasmiri  saying:  qata  Idea  hi? 
c/uts  dcir,  ‘  his  board  is  like  a  bundle  of  grass.’ 
This  is  commonly  used  of  a  too  big  beard. 


The  use  of  saffron  as  an  unguent  is  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to  as  a  royal  privilege ;  see 
viii.  1119,  1897,  3166. 

130.  Regarding  the  position  of  Parevisoka , 
comp,  note  iv.  5;  for  divira,  see  note  v.  177. 


Pakvagupta 

(a.d.  949-950). 
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154.  The  angry  king  had  his  garment  taken  off  and  ill-treated  him.  Having 
his  hair  and  beard  shaved  off,  he  became  an  ascetic. 

155.  In  this  condition  he  had  yet  a  wife  and  children,  and  his  descendants 
live  to  this  day  at  Tripur  eivara. 

136.  King  Par  no  gup  ta,  accumulated  treasures,  and  thus  again  raised  to 
power  the  functionaries,  those  plagues  of  the  people. 

137.  Yet  even  he  with  his  ill-gotten  riches  founded  the  [shrine  of  S'iva] 
Parvaguptesvara  near  the  site  of  the  Skandabhavau  avihura . 

138.  Among  the  [ladies  of  the]  illustrious  King  Yasaskaru’s  seraglio,  one 
pure-minded  queen,  like  Gaurl,  removed  all  evil  report. 

139.  This  virtuous  woman  cleverly  practised  a  pious  fraud  upon  Parvagupta. , 
who,  taken  by  a  late-sprouting  love,  asked  for  her  favours. 

140-141.  “  When  the  construction  of  this  temple  of  [Visnu]  Yasankarasvdmiu , 

which  my  husband  left  on  his  death  half-finished,  is  completed,  I  shall  for  certain 
and  without  fail  accord  your  desire.”  Thus  spoke  the  fair-browed  [lady]  to  her 
tempter. 

142.  Then  the  king  in  full  pride  had  that  temple  completed  in  a  very  few  days. 

143.  The  pious  queen  [thereon]  suddenly  sacrificed  her  body  in  a  sacrificial 
fire  which  had  been  nourished  with  ghee,  together  with  a  full  offering  ( purnahuti ). 

144.  Upon  her  who  had  sacrificed  her  life,  there  fell  in  abundance  showers  of 
flowers,  and  upon  him  who  lusted  after  her,  [there  fell]  words  pouring  forth  reproach. 

145.  Withered  by  the  long  cares  and  agitations  [connected]  with  his  violent 
enterprises,  Parvagupta  was  then  seized  by  dropsy. 

146.  Foolish  persons,  though  they  know  from  their  [vain]  efforts  to  appease 
pains  and  cares  that  their  existence  is  short-lived,  do  yet  not  cease  to  push  on, 
deceived  by  the  desire  for  treacherous  fortune. 

147.  Though  in  this  state  he  was  full  of  apprehensions,  yet  through  some 
former  merits  which  had  not  lost  their  efficacy,  he  found  his  end  in  the  nrecincts  of 
the  Sureh-ari  [Tirtha]. 

148.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Asadha  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand]  twenty-six  (a.d.  950)  this  king  lost  the  royal  power 
which  he  had  attained  by  treachery. 

134-136.  From  the  text  it  is  not  clear 
whether  K.  means  that  Madanudifi/a's  family 
followed  him  into  his  new  status,  or  that  the 
Ekahga,  who  had  after  his  humiliating  punish¬ 
ment  turned  into  a  mendicant,  married  again 
subsequently. 

Regarding  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  as 
a  degrading  procedure  inflicted,  with  other 


punishments,  on  Brahmans,  see  Prof.  Jolly’s 
Jtficht  v.  Sitte,  Gritndritss,  p..l29. 

For  J'ripuresvava,  comp,  note  v.  46. 

137.  The  position  of  the  tikandul/huvana- 
vi/uira  (Khandubavan  in  S'rinagar)  has  been 
discussed  in  Note  K  in  Appendix. 

147.  Regarding  the  sacred  site  of  Svresvati, 
see  note  v.  37. 
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149.  If  one  did  not  see  in  this  [life  evil  acts  followed]  quickly  by  a  death 
which  predicts  as  consequences  terrible  sufferings  in  the  other  transmundane 
existence,  who  would  not  strive  for  power  through  evil  acts  ? 

150.  Then  his  son  called  K$emagvpt< (,  in  whom  the  fever  [produced]  by  wealth 
and  youth  was  increased  by  the  drinking  of  spirits,  became  king. 

151.  Bad  by  nature,  he  became  still  more  terrifying  through  the  society  of 
wicked  persons,  just  as  a  dark  night  [becomes  more  terrible]  when  obscured  by  a 
threatening  cloud. 

152.  A  hundred  evil-conducted  favourites,  with  Phalguna  at  their  head, 
attended  upon  the  king,  wearing  dresses  and  ornaments  alike  in  value  to  his  own. 

153.  Though  his  parasites  plundered  him,  and  though  he  was  [given]  to  dissi¬ 
pation  with  dice,  spirits  and  women,  the  king  did  not  become  devoid  of  splendour. 

154.  The  king  who  yields  to  the  passion  of  love,  is  fond  of  wine,  is  addicted  to 
dice,  and  is  surrounded  by  drunkards  who  plunder  the  riches  of  his  treasury,  is 
like  a  lotus  which  is  red  [rdgi),  is  full  of  sweet  honey  ( madhupranayavdn ),  carries 
seeds  ( vihitakfasaktir ),  and  is  frequented  by  bees  ( madliupair )  which  abstract  the 
essence  of  its  calyx  ( lco&a ).  If  then  splendour  attaches  itself  to  the  lotus,  be  it 
for  the  day  only,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be  astonished  [at  splendour 
attaching  itself  to  the  king]. 

155.  Vdmana  and  other  roguish  sons  of  Jifnu  took  the  heart  of  the  king  and 
roused  in  him  impure  tastes  resembling  those  of  a  demon. 

156.  The  king,  wholly  bent  on  mischief,  was  sharp  in  laughing  at  others,  fond 
of  the  love  of  others’  wives,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  others. 

157.  He  spat  at  the  beards  of  venerable  men,  poured  abuse  into  their  ears, 
and  dealt  blows  on  their,  heads. 

158.  Women  gained  his  attachment  by  joining  their  hips,  hunters  by  roaming 
about  [with  him]  in  the  forests,  and  parasites  by  applauding  indecencies. 

159.  The  royal  assembly,  filled  with  whores,  villains,  idiots,  and  corrupters  of 
boys,  was  unfit  to  be  visited  by  the  wise. 

160.  Did  the  cunning  sons  of  Jisnn  not  make  King  Kscmaynjda  dance,  just  as 
[if  he  were]  a  doll  pulled  by  strolling  players  with  strings  ? 

161.  They  had  given  him  the  name  ‘Rainer  of  bracelets’  ( Kaiikanavarsa ),  and 
pleased  themselves  by  making  him  often  shower  bracelets  on  their  arms. 

162.  They  secured  the  king’s  favour  by  finding  fault  with  the  faultless,  by 
exhibiting  curiosities  and  knocking  the  heads  of  unimpeachable  persons. 


Pabvagcpta 
(a.d.  949-050) 


XsEMAGUPTA 
1a. d.  950-958). 


164.  As  the  several  puns  contained  in  the  161.  Compare  vi.  301.  Kankatiamrsa 
tirst  line  make  a  literal  translation  of  this  verse  is  found  as  the  name  of  a  magician,  iv. 
impossible,  a  paraphrase  has  been  given.  246. 
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Ksexagupta 
(a.d.  050-958). 


163.  They  took  the  amorous  king  to  their  houses,  showed  him  their  wives  with 
breasts  and  waists  exposed,  and  looted  him  at  gambling. 

164-165.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  him  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  love-pleasures,  and  shamelessly  gave  up  to  him  their  own  wives,  asking  him  to 
indicate  their  special  qualities  after  a  trial.  When  he  had  finished  and  they  asked 
him  as  to  who  had  pleased  him,  he  let  them  have  [whatever]  riches  they  wished. 

166.  Among  his  minions  the  two  beggars  Hari  and  L)hurja(i  were  simpletons 
in  [the  art  of  ]  procuring,  as  they  protected  the  virtue  of  their  mothers. 

167.  By  making  their  own  body  the  object  of  jocular  sayings,  the  [parasites] 
abandon  their  honour ;  by  themselves  corrupting  their  women,  they  deprive  their 
families  of  integrity ;  by  continuing  long  in  service  they  destroy  their  [own] 
comfort.  If,  then,  just  that  is  renounced  [by  them]  which  is  worth  striding  for,  I 
do  not  know  what  parasites  wish  to  attain  by  service. 

168.  Bhatfa  Phalguna,  though  he  had  been  a  councillor  of  Yasaxkara,  yet 
became  in  the  end  his  (Ksemagupta’s)  courtier.  Fie  upon  the  desire  to  enjoy 
pleasures  ! 

169.  He  founded  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  Phalgunasvamin  and  other  shrines. 
Behind  his  back  the  king  often  laughed  at  his  counsel. 

170.  Itctkka,  the  old  commander-in-chief  [lcampaneia) ,  took  his  place  in  [this] 
bad  company,  and  needs  accepted  blows  on  the  head  and  the  like  from  him  in 
order  to  remove  disfavour. 

171.  In  order  to  kill  the  JDamara  Samgrama,  who,  when  attacked  by  assassins, 
had  entered  the  famous  Jayendravilulra,  he  (Ksemagupta)  had  the  latter  burned 
down  without  mercy. 

172-173.  Taking  from  this  Yihara,  which  was  entirely  burned  down,  the  brass 
of  the  imago  of  Sugata  (Buddha),  and  collecting  a  mass  of  stones  from  decaying 
temples,  he  erected  the  [temple  of  S'iva]  Ksemagaurisvara  in  a  market-street  of 
the  City,  thinking  foolishly  that  the  foundation  of  this  shrine  would  perpetuate  his 
fame. 


170.  Compare  regarding  Rakka,  v.  424  sqq. 

172-173.  The  image  of  Svgata  is  evidently 
the  colossal  Buddha  statue  mentioned  iii. 
355  in  connection  with  the  Jni/mdravihdra. 

The  temple  of  K«cm u<j<t uri* uam  is  referred 
to  as  a  building  of  imposing  character 
in  Bilhana’s  description  of  Pravaraptua  or 
bS'rinagar,  Vikmm.  xviii.  28.  Its  Mandapas 
are  said  there  to  extend  to  a  ‘  Saniyama  ’  of  the 
Vitasta,  described  in  the  preceding  verso. 
Bilhana  has  omitted  to  indicate  the  stream 
which  forms  this  ‘  Samgama  ’  with  the  Vitasta. 
Wo  are  therefore  unable  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  Ksemagaurisvara  temple  with  certainty. 


In  speaking  of  a  Samgama  in  S'rinagar,  Bil¬ 
hana  may  think  oither  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Vitasta  with  the  Mahasarit  ( Mar ,  comp, 
note  iii.  339-349),  or  of  that  with  the  Duydha- 
f/aiiyd  (S'vetaganga,  now  Chatn'-kul).  The 
latter  stream  joins  the  Vitasta  from  the  S., 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city  and  below 
the  last  bridge.  The  Dhgdhayaiiyu  is  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Bilhana  in  a  preceding  passage, 
xviii.  7,  under  the  name  of  Duyd/caxindhu,  and 
its  confluence  with  the  Vitasta  is,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  be  meant  by  the  poet  than  that 
of  the  Mahftsarit. 

Our  passage  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  clearly 
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174.  One  [man]  dies ;  another  takes  his  property  and  feels  excessively 
elated.  He  does  not  know  that  on  his  own  death  that  [property]  will  go  into  the 
treasury  of  another.  0  the  false  reasoning  which  spreads  darkness  by  its 
unsurpassed  delusions  ! 

175.  The  lavish  Ksemagupta  took  thirty-six  villages  from  the  burnt  Vihara, 
and  gave  them  into  the  tenure  of  the  Khasa  ruler 

176.  King  Simhardja,  the  lord  of  Lohara  and  other  strongholds,  who 
resembled  Indra  [in  power],  gave  to  him  his  own  daughter  (Didda)  in 
marriage. 

177.  As  Dubld,  the  S'ahi’s  daughter’s  daughter,  wholly  engrossed  his  mind, 
the  king  became  known  by  the  humiliating  [appellation]  Didddksema. 

178.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  this  queen,  the  illustrious  Bhima  S'dhi, 
built  the  high  temple  [of  Visnu]  Bhimakssava. 


Ksemagupta 
(a.d.  950-958). 


Marriage  of  Didda. * 


that  the  use  of  stones  and  other  materials  from 
earlier  shrines  for  the  erection  of  new  build¬ 
ings  began  already  in  the  Hindu  period.  As 
to  the  continuation  of  the  practice  in  Muham¬ 
madan  times,  and  to  the  present  day,  the 
extant  buildings  of  S'rinagar  furnish  ample 
evidence. 

175.  I  translate  according  to  the  conjec¬ 
tural  emendation  of  Durgapr.,  nirdagdhad 
gramah,  instead  of  A  nir dag  dhan  gramah,  which 
would  suppose  the  burning  of  other  Viharas 
besides  the  Jayendravihara. 

By  the  ‘  Khasa  ruler  ’  must  be  understood 
Simhardja ,  the  chief  of  Lohara.  That  the 
latter  territory  fell  within  the  region  in  which 
Khasa  settlements  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chronicles,  has  already  been  shown  in  note  i. 
317. 

From  our  passage,  as  well  as  vii.  773,  where 
King  Utkarsa,  a  direct  descendant  of  Sirhha- 
raja,  is  designated  as  a  Khasa,  it  is  clear  that 
the  ruling  family  of  Lohara  belonged  itself  to 
the  Khasa  tribe.  The  chiefs  ruling  at  R&ja- 
puri  were  of  the  same  race  ;  see  e.g.  vii.  1276, 
1281 ;  viii.  1466.  The  two  families  repeatedly 
intermarried  ;  comp.  viii.  1464,  1644  sqq. 

176.  Regarding  Lohara,  the  modern  Loh?rin, 
compare  Note  E  (iv.  177)  in  Appendix. 

177-178.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  Note 
J,  v.  152-155,  that  Bhima  S'dhi,  Simharaja’s 
father-in-law  and  Queen  Didda’s  maternal 
grandfather,  is  identical  with  King  Bhima, 
whom  Alberuni  mentions  in  his  list  of  the 
‘  Hindu  Shahiyas  of  Kabul  ’  as  the  successor  of 
Kamalu  (Kalhana’s  Kamaluka,  v.  233).  In  the 
parallel  passage,  vii.  1081,  K.  refers  distinctly 
to  Bhima  as  ‘the  S'ahi  ruler  of  the  town  of 
Udabhanda.’  By  the  latter  name,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Gandhara  is  meant.  Compare  my 


paper,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Qahis  von  Kabul, 
Festgruss  an  R.  v.  Roth,  p.  197  sqq.  For 
coins  of  Bhima  S'ahi,  see  Cunningham,  Coins 
of  Med.  India,  p.  64. 

The  royal  house  of  the  S'&his  gave  also  sub¬ 
sequently  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  family 
of  the  rulers  of.  Lohara ;  comp.  vii.  956,  1470. 

Bhimake6ava. — It  is  an  indication  of 
Bhima  S'ahi’s  power  that  he  erected  a  temple 
bearing  his  name  in  the  adoptive  country  of 
his  granddaughter.  This  shrine  of  Bhima- 
kesava  must  also  have  been  richly  endowed. 
This  is  evident  from  the  interesting  story 
which  K.  relates,  vii.  1081  sqq.,  of  the  rich 
treasure  of  gold  and  jewels  confiscated  there 
by  King  Harsa  more  than  a  century  later. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  paper  above 
quoted,  I  believe  that  we  can  recognize 
Bhima  S'ahi’s  shrine  in  the  ancient  temple 
found  at  Bum?zu,  about  one  mile  to  the 
N.  of  the  sacred  springs  of  Martanda  (Bavan), 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lidar  river. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  Muhammadan 
Ziarat,  and  covered  inside  and  outside  with  a 
thick  coating  of  plaster  which  prevents  a 
close  examination  of  the  details.  An  accurate 
description  of  the  building  has  been  given  by 
Bishop  Cowie,  J.A.S.B.,  1866,  p.  100  sq. 

The  temple  is  at  present  supposed  to  be 
the  resting-place  of  a  Musulman  saint  Baba 
Bdmfdin  Sahib,  and  forms  as  such  a  popular 
pilgrimage  place  for  the  Muhammadans  of  the 
Valley.  But  a  recollection  of  the  original 
character  of  the  building  survives  in  the  local 
tradition,  which  relates  that  the  saint,  who  had 
built  this  shrine  for  himself,  was  originally  a 
Hindu  ascetic  ( sadhu ).  According  to  the 
Kasmiri  legendary  of  the  Ziarat,  of  which  I 
acquired  a  MS.  copy  on  my  visit  in  Sept.,  1891 , 
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179.  Diddd  became  jealous  of  Phalguna,  the  lord  of  the  Gate  ( dvdrapati ), 
who  had  given  his  daughter  Candraleklid  to  the  king. 

180.  The  instruction  which  the  king  had  received  from  his  teachers,  and  the 
great  pains  [which  he  had  taken  to  acquire]  the  art  of  [throwing]  darts,  were 
rendered  ridiculous  by  the  despicable  use  [he  made  of  them}. 

181.  He  indeed  thought  his  unerring  darts,  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  heroic  exploits,  appropriate  for  the  hunting  of  jackals. 

182.  The  people  saw  him  ever  roaming  about  with  dogs  and  surrounded  by 
bands  of  Dombas  carrying  nets  and  jungle-folk. 

183.  His  life  was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  jackal  hunts,  in  places  like 
the  Ddmodarclranya ,  Lalyana  and  S'imikd. 


the  saint,  before  his  conversion  to  the  true 
faith,  bore  the  name  of  ‘  Bhuma  Sadhi .’  This 
form  must  remind  us  all  the  more  of  the  name 
Bhima  S'dhi,  if  we  take  into  account  the  old 
variant  of  the  latter  as  recorded  by  A,  in  the 
text  of  our  passage,  sribhvmasvami0.  The 
substitution  of  Sadhi  for  S' ah  i  is  probably  the 
result  of  a  popular  etymology,  which  en¬ 
deavoured  to  find  in  the  name  a  reference  to 
the  supposed  original  character  of  the  saint ; 
sad  is  a  common  appellation  of  the  Hindu 
ascetic  in  Kasmir. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  identification  by  an 
examination  of  the  name  Bum”zu,  borne  by 
the  locality  itself.  This  name  is  .mentioned  in 
the  Mahatmya  of  the  neighbouring  Mdrtdnda- 
Tirtha,  ii.  Patala,  under  the  form  of  Bhbna- 
dvipa.  Here  dvipa  is  clearly  a  rendering  of  zv, 
which  means  ‘  island  ’  in  Ks.  In  Bhima,  which 
corresponds  to  Bum?,  we  may  recognize  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  name  Bhimakesava. 
The  Lidar  forms  several  small  islands  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  rocky  cliff  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  temple  stands,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  formation 
of  the  present  name  of  the  locality. 

The  Mahatmya,  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  knows  nothing  of  Bhimakesava, 
but  derives  the  nam e  Bhimadvipa  froin  Bhima, 
one  of  the  S'aktis  of  Martanda.  Against  this 
it  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  pilgrimage 
route  of  the  Martandatirtha  does  not  include 
a  visit  to  Bum°zu.  This  locality  would  scarcely 
have  been  omitted  if  an  ancient  tradition  had 
connected  the  name  of  Bum“zu  with  Bhima 
and  the  worship  of  Martanda. 

[Not  much  importance  can  be  attached  to 
the  mention  of  Bum'-'zu  under  the  name  of 
Bhimadevi  in  the  Fourth  Chron.  330.  The 
work  dates  from  the  end  of  the  1  bth  century, 
and  its  authors  betray  in  more  than  one 
instance  ignorance  of  the  old  local  names  of 
the  Valley. — Bhimadevi  was  in  reality  wor¬ 


shipped  near  the  modern  village  of  Bran  not 
far  from  S'rinagar  ;  comp,  note  ii.  135.] 

Close  to  the  temple  above  described,  there 
is  a  small  cave  in  the  cliff  containing  a  well- 
preserved  little  temple.  The  latter  has  been 
fully  described  by  Cunningham,  J.A.S.B., 
1848,  p.  252,  who,  upon  grounds  by  no  means 
conclusive,  was  prepared  to  ascribe  to  it  a 
great  antiquity.  As  far  as  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  Kasmir  architecture 
goes,  both  this  shrine  and  another  small  cella, 
situated  a  few  steps  to  the  S.W.  of  1  Bama- 
Din  Sahib’s  Ziarat,’  and  also  converted  into 
a  Muhammadan  tomb,  may  well  be  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Bhima  S'ahi,  or  even  a  later 
period. 

Diddaksema. — It  is  very  probable  that  the 
story  here  indicated  as  t»  Ksemagupta’s  nick¬ 
name  Diddaksema, is  connected  with  the  legend 
shown  on  the  coins  of  this  king,  Di  Ksema- 
guptade\yf\.  In  the  legend,  Cunningham  has 
long  ago  recognized  an  abbreviation  for  Didda- 
Ksemagupta  ;  comp,  now  Coins  of  Med.  India, 
p.  45  and  pi.  iv.  11.  Whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been  which  induced  Ksemagupta  to  show 
his  queen’s  name  on  his  coins,  it  is  clear  that 
this  unusual  procedure  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  that  nick¬ 
name.  Regarding  the  fondness  of  the  modern 
Kasmiri  for  giving  nicknames  to  his  rulers,  see 
Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  277.  For  royal  nick¬ 
names  mentioned  by  K.,  see  v.  254;  vi.  128, 
161 ;  viii.  858,  904,  1445. 

179.  Regarding  the  office  of  ‘  lord  of  the 
Gate,’  see  note  v.  214. 

183.  The  Damodararamja  is  the  alluvial 
plateau  called  Damdar  TJdar,  referred  to  as 
Damodarasuda  in  connection  with  the  legend 
of  King  Damodara;  see  note  i.  157,  167. 

Lalyana  is  not  otherwise  known.  S'imikd  is 
mentioned  again  vii.  369,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  Vifbrdv.  Its 
exact  position  I  am  unable  to  trace. 
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184.  Then,  when  hunting  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month,  the  king  saw  a  flame  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  howling  she-jackal. 

185.  Shaken  with  fright  at  this  sight,  he  was  thereupon  seized  by  the 
/wfa-disease  [accompanied]  by  fever,  which  caused  his  death. 

186.  And  he  proceeded  to  die  at  Varahaksetra,  where  he  had  founded  the 
[Mathas  called]  S'rikanthamatha  and  Ksemamatha,  close  to  Huskapura. 

187.  His  body  was  covered  with  eruptions  ( lutd )  resembling  split  lentils,  and 
he  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Pausa,  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand]  thirty-four  (a.d.  958). 

188.  Then  Ksemagupta’*!  -child-son  Abhimanyu  became  king  under  the 
guardianship  of  Queen  Diddd,  whose  character  knew  no  mercy. 

189.  The  officers  who  held  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  the  royal  household, 
and  other  posts,  visited  the  queen’s  bedchamber  without  scruples. 

190.  In  the  reign  of  Abhimanyu  there  arose  suddenly  a  terrible  conflagration 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuhgesvara- market. 


Ksemagupta 
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It  is  probable  that  both  Laly  ana  and  S'imikd 
are  names  of  Udars  or  alluvial  plateaus.  The 
latter  being  little  suitable  for  cultivation,  are 
enerally  uninhabited,  and  hence  favourite 
aunts  of  jackals.  The  Damdar  Udar  has  in 
recent  years  been  more  than  once  hunted 
over  by  the  ‘  Kashmir  foxhounds.’ 

184.  It  is  not-  clear  to  which  month  the 
date  here  given  is  to  be  referred.  As  in  the 
Kasmir  reckoning  the  month  begins  with  the 
dark  half,  the  14tn  vadi  of  Pausa  (see  vi.  187) 
might  be  meant.  Possibly  K.  refers  to  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  preceding  month 
Margasiras,  which  under  the  name  of  S'iva- 
caturdasi  is  a  holiday  still  observed  in  Kasmir; 
comp.  P.  W. ,  s.v.  sivacaturdasi. 

185.  Regarding  the  fiita-disease,  see  iv. 
524  sqq. 

186.  By  Varahaksetra  is  designated  the  site 
and  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Varahamula  which 
is  marked  by  the  present  town  Varahmul 
(vulgo  Bdramula )  at  the  western  entrance  of 
the  Valley.  This  locality  has  enjoyed  great 
sanctity  since  early  times  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Vispu  in  his  incarnation  of  Adivaraha 
or  ‘  Primeval  Boar.’  The  legends  connected 
with  the  sacred  site  and  the  various  localities 
in  its  neighbourhood  are  related  in  the  Varaha- 
ksetramdh.,  and  often  alluded  to  in  other 
Mahatmyas  as  well  as  in  the  Nilamata  (1180, 
1348  sq.).  An  abstract  of  these  legends,  and 
a  very  accurate  description  of  the  Tirthas 
and  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood,  will  be 
found  in  Prof.  BuhlEr’s  Report,  pp.  11  sqq. 

K.  uses  here  and  vi.  204  the  expression 
Varahaksetra  for  the  whole  neighbourhood, 


including  the  site  of  Huskapura  on  the  left 
river  bank.  In  the  later  Chronicles,  and  in  the 
Mahatmyas,  we  find  Varahaksetra,  Vara- 
haksetra,  Varahatirtha  used  indifferently  in 
the  same  sense;  see  e.g.  S'riv.  i.  403;  Fourth 
Chron.  403,  520,  644 ;  Haracar.  xiii.  43,  etc. 

The  ancient  temple  of  Varaha  ( Rajat .  vi. 
206  ;  vii.  1310;  Jonar.  600)  was  situated  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  the  right  river  bank.  The  town  which 
has  sprung  up  near  this  shrine,  and  which 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  present 
Varahmul,  is  named  Varahamula,  viii.  452; 
Fourth  Chron.  77,  or  Varahamula,  vii.  1309. 

Huskapura,  which,  as  shown  in  note  i.  168, 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Uskur.,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  in  an  open 
plain,  and  was  evidently  in  old  tirhes  a  larger 
place  than  its  sister-town  Varahamula.  This 
accounts  for  the  repeated  mention  of  religious 
foundations  at  Huskapura;  comp.  iv.  188. 
Hiuen-tsiang  refers  only  to  Huskapura- (Life, 
p.  68),  but  Alberuni  knows  both  ‘  Ushkara  ’  and 
‘Baramula’  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley 
{India,  i.  p.  207).  Subsequently  Huskapura: 
Uskur  has  dwindled  down  to  a  small  village, 
while  Varahamula  has  remained  a  town  of  im¬ 
portance  and  the  trade  emporium  to  the  west. 

The  position  of  the  two  Mathas  founded  by 
Ksemagupta  at  Huskapura  can  no  longer  be 
traced. 

190.  As  a  temple  of  S'iva  Tuhgesvara  is 
mentioned  in  ii.  14,  it  may  be  assumed  that  by 
Tuiigesvarapana  of  our  passage  is  meant  th«> 
Bazaar  near  this  shrine.  The  position  of  the 
latter  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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191.  This  [fire],  reaching  as  far  as  Bhiksuklparaka  near  the  [shrine  of  Visnu] 
Vardhanasvamin,  destroyed  the  great  buildings  within  the  [limits  of  ‘  the] 
Vetala’s  measuring  line  ’  ( Vetalasutrapata ). 

192.  The  fire,  as  it  were,  purified  the  land,  by  burning  the  great  buildings 
which  the  contact  of  the  kings  who  had  been  touched  by  Dombas  and  Candalas 
had  defiled. 

193.  The  king’s  mother  and  guardian,  confused  in  her  mind  and 
listening  to  everybody,  after  women’s  wont,  did  not  reflect  what  was  true  and 
what  not. 


Phalguna  ousted  from 
prime  ministership. 


194-195.  Previously,  while  her  husband  was  alive,  she  had  been  in  enmity 
with  Phalguna,  the  prime  minister,  on  account  of  the  daughter  which  he  had  given 
in  marriage  to  the  king.  Hence,  out  of  malice  he  gave  a  quick  assent  when  on  her 
husband’s  death  she  wished  to  become  a  Satl,  seeing  other  wives  [of  the  king] 
ready  to  immolate  themselves. 

196.  But  in  front  of  the  funeral  pyre  she  felt  regret,  and  the  minister 
Naravahana,  moved  to  compassion,  prevented  her  by  persistent  remonstrances  from 
seeking  death. 

197.  Then  Bakka,  who  was  malignant  by  nature,  put  into  the  embittered 
queen  the  apprehension  that  Phalguna  would  usurp  the  kingdom. 

198.  When  Phalguna  became  aware,  from  sigus  which  indicated  dislike,  that 
she  with  all  the  other  ministers  felt  aversion  and  anger  [towards  him],  he  too  fell 
into  apprehension. 

199.  He  was,  indeed,  an  object  of  hatred  for  all,  since  he  held  the  post  of 
prime  minister  ( sarvadhikdra )  and  outshone  [them  ail]  by  counsel,  courage,  energy 
and  other  good  qualities. 

200-203.  When  his  son  Kardamaraja  had  gone  to  take  the  bones  of 


191.  The  Vardhanasvamin  temple  has 
already  been  mentioned,  iii.  357,  as  marking  on 
one  side  the  extreme  limit  of  Pravarasena’s 
city.  Its  position  is  unknown,  and  so  is  that 
of  Bhiksuklparaka. 

The  term  Vetalasutrapata  contains  clearly  a 
reference  to  the  legend  told  iii.  348  sq.  of  the 
demon  which  indicated  to  Pravarasena  the 
site  for  his  new  city.  The  territory  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  marked  off 
by  the  demon’s  measuring  line,  might  have 
borne  the  name  Vetalasutrapata.  Regarding 
the  position  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Pravara- 
pura,  see  note  iii.  339-349. 

199.  Sarvadhikdra,  literally  meaning 
‘  charge  of  all  [offices  ’],  is  the  designation  of 
the  post  of  prime  minister,  the  ‘  Dewan  ’  of 
modern  native  States.  This  is  made  quite 
clear  by  a  comparison  of  viii.  2360  and  viii. 


2460,  2470,  where  the  terms  sarvadhikdra  and 
mukhyamantritd,  ‘prime  ministership,’  are  used 
as  equivalents  for  the  designation  of  the 
identical  position  Judging  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  rare  mention  of  the  post,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  did  not  figure  regularly  as 
the  highest  step  in  the  official  hierarchy,  but 
was  bestowed  only  on  dignitaries  of  excep¬ 
tional  influence  and  power.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Tunga,  Queen  Didda’s  all- 
powerful  minister,  bore  this  title,  vi.  333,  and 
also  by  the  administrative  measures  recorded 
of  the  Sarvadhikarin  Gauraka,  viii.  560  sqq.  A 
division  of  the  powers  attached  to  the  Sarva- 
dhikara  is  referred  to  on  occasion  of  S'pigaxa’s 
death,  viii.  2471.  For  other  references  see 
vii.  364,  568 ;  viii.  862,  1850. 

202.  By  Kd?thavd(a  of  our  passage  cannot 
possibly  be  meant  the  territory  of  Kisfvdr 
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Ksemagupta  to  the  Ganges,  Phalguna ,  who  distrusted  the  palace  and  apprehended 
[evil]  from  his  enemies,  resolved  to  stop  at  Parnotsa  until  his  [son’s]  return.  He 
left  the  city  followed  by  numerous  troops,  and  had  arrived  near  Kdsthavata, 
together  with  his  possessions  and  soldiers,  when  Diddci,  at  the  instigation  of 
Rakka  and  others,  took  a  quick  resolve,  and  instead  of  polite  requests  sent  staff- 
bearers  after  him. 

204.  The  proud  [Phalguna],  thereupon,  grieved  by  this  fresh  dishonour,  turned 
back  and  marched  to  Vdrahaksetra,  attended  by  a  large  armed  force. 

205.  On  hearing  that  that  man  of  dignity  had  returned  witli  an  army,  Didda 
with  her  ministers  feared  an  attack  and  trembled. 

206.  He,  after  long  lamenting  his  master  who  had  gone  to  rest  at  that  site, 
laid  his  sword  at  the  feet  of  [the  image  of]  Vardha. 

207.  By  depositing  his  sword,  the  minister  allayed  [both]  the  suspicion 
that  he  contemplated  treason,  and  the  alarm  of  the  king’s  mother. 

208.  When  employed  by  a  person  whose  mind  does  not  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  learning  ( sastra )  as  well  as  the  sword  ( sastra )  creates  great 
misfortune.  If  he  use  [either  of  them]  in  anger  as  a  remedy,  it  brings  upon  him 
the  accusation  of  deep  treachery.  For  these  [two,  learning  and  sword,]  which  give 
[to  him]  such  deficient  help,  only  a  man  of  judgment  is  right  in  showing  a  sort  of 
passionate  attachment. 

209.  When  Phalguna  with  bis  troops  had  thus  proceeded  slowly  to  Parnotsa , 
the  ministers  rejoiced  as  boys  when  left  by  their  teacher. 


(‘Kishtwar ’)  to  the  S.E.  of  Kasmir  which  other¬ 
wise  bears  this  name,  as  the  route  to  Par¬ 
notsa  or  Prunts  (see  note  iv.  140),  which 
Phalguna  wishes  to  reach,  lies  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  But  the  locality  meant  in 
ourpassage  is  clearlythe  same  as  the  East,  ha  vat  a 
mentioned  in  viii.  390,  in  connection  with  an 
expedition  which  Sussala  led  from  Lohara 
(Loh'hin)  to  Kasmir.  I  have  already  shown 
in  Note  E  (iv.  177),  that  on  this  expedition 
Sussala  must  have  proceeded  by  one  of  the 
routes  which  lead  from  the  Sadrun  Valley  (to. 
the  N.  of  Pruntg)  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Vitasta  below  Varahamula.  It  is  exactly  by 
one  of  these  routes  (over  the  Hajji  Pir  or 
Pajja  Passes),  that  Prunts  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  approached  from  Kasmir.  In  the 
above  quoted  passage,  we  read  that  Sussala, 
after  reaching  Kdtfhavata,  is  stopped  by  an 
opposing  force  assembled  at  Huskapura.  In 
like  manner  we  find  in  our  own  narrative  that 
Phalguna,  when  stopped  on  the  way  to  Par¬ 
notsa,  returns  from  Kaathavapa  to  Vfi.ra.ha- 
k^etra,  i.e.  Varahamula. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  K&pthav&t* 


must  be  the  old  name  of  some  locality  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Kruhin  Pargana,  or  in  the 
hills  lying  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  latter 
(Valleys  of  Buniar  and  Naushehra).  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  in  this  direction  a  local 
name  corresponding  to  K&^hav&^a,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Kagfvdr,  the  direct 
phonetic  derivative  of  Kasthavata,  occurs 
elsewhere  as  a  local  name  in  Kasmir.  There  is 
a  small  village  called  Ka^pvar  close  to  Nunar 
in  the  Dunts  (‘  Doonsoo  ’)  Pargapa,  situated 
about  74°  45'  long.  33°  68'  lat. 

To  the  Ka?thavata  of  our  passage  refers 
probably  ulso  viii.  468.  Regarding  Kdijfhavdta 
as  the  designation  of  ,a  territory  on  the  Cinab, 
see  note  vii.  690. 

203.  The  term  yatfika,  ‘  staff-bearer,’  used 
here  and  below,  vi.  216,  217,  237,  corresponds 
literally  to  the  cdbddr  of  modern  India.  It 
seems  to  designate  a  special  class  of  royal 
attendants  or  guards,  and  is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  vetrin,  vi.  3  ;  viii.  624. 

Regarding  the  worship  of  Viijnu  as  Adi- 
varaha  at  the  Varahaksetra,  see  note  vi.  186. 

208.  By  sastra  the  Nitisfcstra  is  meant. 
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Mahiman's  rebellion. 


210.  Ksenia  gupta’s  wife,  too,  thought  of  the  extension  and  preservation  [of 
her  power],  and  was  kept  awake  at  night  by  [schemes  for]  the  destruction  of  her 
enemies. 

211-213.  At  an  earlier  time,  when  Parmgupta  was  aiming  at  the  crown,  he 
had  married  two  daughters  to  the  ministers  Choja  and  Jlhubhata,  who  had  taken 
[with  him]  the  oath  by  sacred  libation  ( kosaplthm ).  The  two  sons  who  were  born 
from  these,  the  renowned  Mahimcin  and  Pat  ala,  grew  up  in  the  king’s  palace  as  if 
they  were  his  own  sons,  and  had  remained  there  up  to  that  time.  These  two, 
eager  for  the  throne,  entered  a  conspiracy  with  Himmaka  and  others  who  knew 
no  restraint. 

214-215.  These  two  powerful  [persons]  had  been  turned  out  from  the  royal 
palace  by  the  weak  queen.  While,  full  of  anger,  they  were  going  hither  and 
thither  from  their  own  house,  she  sent  staff-bearers  in  open  hostility  behind 
Mahimav,  who  had  left  one  [place],  in  order  to  have  him  banished. 

216.  He  had  gone  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  S’aktisena.  Knowing 
this,  they  followed  him  there  also. 

217.  As  the  staff-bearers  did  not  leave  after  S'aktisena  had  politely 
requested  them,  he  openly  gave  shelter  to  his  son-in-law,  who  was  in  fear. 

218-219.  Having  found  a  refuge,  he  was  joined  by  Himmaka,  Mukula  and  one 
Framaiitaka,  a  resident  of  Parihasapura,  as  well  as  by  the  famous  Pdayagupta, 
son  of  Amrtdkara,  and  by  Yasodhara  and  others,  who  came  from  Lalitadityapura. 

220.  Each  of  them  made  the  earth  shake  with  the  [tramp  of  the]  troops 
[he  collected],  and  forming  a  confederacy  by  the  side  of  Mahiman,  they  raised  a 
rebellion. 

221.  At  that  time  of  great  danger,  the  faithful  minister  Naravahana  was 
the  only  one  who,  together  with  his  relatives,  did  not  abandon  the  side  of 
Piddd. 

222.  Then  as  their  forces  increased,  the  enemy  with  glittering  weapons  came 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  [temple  of]  Padmasvdmin,  eager  for  battle. 

223.  Piddd,  thereupon,  sent  her  son  to  the  S' uramatha,  and  in  distress  sought 
various  means  for  averting  the  disaster. 

224.  With  plenty  of  gold,  she  quickly  bought  off  the  Brahmans  from  Lalita- 
dityapura,  and  thus  broke  up  the  league  of  her  enemies. 

211.  Compare  iv.  424  sq.  222.  The  temple  already  mentioned,  iv. 

213.  The  Tarikhs  of  Haidar  Malik .  and  695,  was  probably  situated  in  Padmapura 
Narayan  Kaul  give  Himmaka' 8  name  as  that  (Pampar) ;  see  note  l.c. 

of  a  Turk.  223.  The  mention  of  the  S uramatha  in  vi. 

219.  Lalitadityapura  is  the  same  as  Lalita-  243,  shows  that  this  building  was  situated  in 
pura  referred  to  in  iv.  187.  Its  site  is  marked  S'rinagara ;  regarding  its  foundation,  see 
by  the  modern  Lit“pdr  on  the  VitastA  v.  38. 
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225.  They  took  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  (pitakosa),  declaring  that  if  one 
were  attacked  they  would  all  resent  it,  and  [then]  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Malii man  and  the  queen. 

226.  The  lame  [queen]  whom  no  one  had  thought  capable  of  stepping  over  a 
cow’s  footprint  got  over  the  ocean-like  host  of  [her  enemies],  just  as  Hanumat  [got 
over  the  ocean], 

227.  Reverence  to  wfealth  which  possesses  [such]  wonderful  power!  For, 
when  given  away,  it  brings  about  just  what  jewels  and  valuable  herbs  [achieve] 
when  collected, — the  cessation  of  troubles. 

228.  Thinking  that  favours  were  superior  even  to  gold  given  in  bribes, 
Didda  bestowed  upon  Yasodhara  and  the  rest  the  command  of  the  army  (kampaint) 
and  other  [offices]. 

229.  After  a  few  days  she  put  Mahiman  out  of  the  way  by  witchcraft,  and  the 
rule  of  the  widow  became  undisputed  in  the  land. 

230.  Once  the  commander-in-chief  out  of  spite,  together  with  his  relatives, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  S'dhi  ruler  Thakhana. 

231.  Possessed  of  full  energy,  he  rapidly  invaded  that  country,  which  is 
difficult  of  access  on  account  of  its  streams  and  mountains,  and  captured  Thakhana 
by  force. 

232.  He  took  tribute  from  that  king,  who  did  homage,  and  watered  afresh 
the  creeper  of  Fame  with  the  water  [sprinkled]  at  the  inauguration  ceremony 
( abhlseka ). 

233.  At  that  time,  Rakka  and  other  wicked  persons,  who  had  access  to  the 
foolish  queen,  stirred  up  enmity  in  her  against  the  commander-in-chief. 

234.  Into  a  king,  into  a  crystal,  and  into  the  heart  of  a  woman  of  bad 
disposition,  there  enters  a  fresh  passion  (or  colour,  rdga )  when  their  constant 
companions  are  absent. 

235.  Parasites,  by  cunningly  speaking  words  which  agree  with  their  own 
thoughts,  get  a  hold  over  the  mind  of  vulgar  people  and  of  courtesans,  and  [so 
do]  house-slaves  over  that  of  their  masters. 

236.  When  they  said  in  their  conversation  that  he  (Yasodhara)  was  betraying 
[her],  and  that  he  had  taken  money  for  keeping  Thakhana  [on  his  throne],  she 
took  their  slander  for  the  very  truth. 

237.  Thereupon,  when  the  commander-in-chief,  swelled  with  glory,  had 

230.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  ruler  here  viii.  913  a  Darad  chief,  Vidy&dhara,  is  men- 
ref erred  to.  Tic  may  have  been  some  small  tioned  with  the  title  <S "ahi.  The  name  Thak- 
chief  in  a  neighbouring  hill  region  claiming  kana  occurs  elsewhere;  comp.  vii.  422,- 447, 
descent  from  the  great  S'dhi  family  of  Kabul  etc. 

and  Gandhara  ;  comp,  regarding  the  latter,  232.  The  captured  king  on  being  installed 
note  iv.  163  and  Note  J  (v.  152-155).  In  as  a  tributary  prince  receives  a  fresh  abhifeka. 
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Rising  against  DidJa. 


reached  his  residence,  Didda  despatched  staff-bearers  with  the  evident  intention 
of  banishing  him. 

238.  When  they  heard  of  this  insult,  Himmaka,  Emmantaka  and  the  others 
remembered  what  they  had  agreed  upon  under  their  oath  by  sacred  libation  ( Jcosa ), 
and  raised  a  rebellion  as  before. 

239.  As  on  the  previous  occasion,  thus  again  the  queen’s  own  troops  became 
disaffected,  but  Naravdhana  and  those  with  him  did  not  desert  her  side. 

240.  When  S'ubhadhara  and  others  entered  the  City  in  fury,  Didda  once 
more  sent  away  her  son  to  the  Bhattarakamatha. 

241.  Deluded  by  fate,  they  did  not  destroy  her  at  that  moment,  while  she 
stayed  without  her  son  in  the  barricaded  palace. 

242.  On  the  following  day  already  the  queen’s  forces  assembled,  with  the 
help  of  which  she  then  secured  a  somewhat  safer  position. 

243.  Then  commenced  the  fighting  with  the  enemy’s  troops,  which  held 
positions  extending  from  near  Jaydbhattarikd  to  the  vicinity  of  the  S'uramatha. 

244.  When  the  royal  force,,  fleeing  in  a  panic,  threw  itself  into  the  palace,  the 
Ekahgas  displayed  their  array  at  the  main  gate  of  the  palace  (. nmhadvdra ). 

245.  Without  regard  for  their  own  lives,  they  rallied  the  routed  force,  attacked 
the  enemy’s  troops,  and  turned  to  flight  some  of  [their]  opponents. 

246.  At  that  moment  there  arrived  Rajakulabhatta,  scattering  the  enemy’s 
force  by  the  sound  of  his  martial  music,  and  delighting  his  own^side]. 

247.  When  he  arrived,  the  enemy’s  army  [which  was  already]  scattering, 
vanished.  The  deities  of  war  ( sastradevatd )  do  not  tolerate  vile  treason. 

248-249.  Himmaka,  of  terrible  valour,  who  [before]  had  proved  the  truth  of 
the  report  that  he  could  cut  through  iron  chains  and  split  stones  in  two, — when 
his  sword  fell  in  fierce  combat  on  the  waist  of  Rajakulabhatta,  could  not  even  cut 
through  the  leather  of  his  armour. 

250.  On  seeing  this  incredible  occurrence  the  [enemy’s]  force  became  dejected, 
and  Himmaka  was  slain,  and  Y asodhara  captured  by  the  soldiers. 

251.  Eramantaka,  who,  in  spite  of  this,  had  yet  for  a  short  time  struggled 
on  in  the  fight,  fell  from  his  horse  with  his  sword  broken,  and  was  caught  alive. 


240.  The  name  of  the  Bhattarakamatha 
survives  in  that  of  Brad'mar,  a  quarter  of 
S'rinagar,  situated  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  bridges  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
This  identification  is  indicated  by  the  gloss  of 
A3,  vii.  298,  and  is  well-known  to  the  Pandits  ; 
comp.  Buhler,  Report,  p.  16.  Another  refer¬ 
ence,  viii.  2426,  shows  that  the  Bhatfaraka- 
mafha  was  a  building  of  considerable  size ; 
see  also  Vikram.  xviii.  11. 


From  our  passage  and  vi.  223,  it  appears 
that  Mashas,  built  probably  in  massive  quad¬ 
rangles,  were  more  defensible  places  than  the 
royal  palace,  and  hence  used  as  places  of 
refuge ;  see  also  viii.  374,  1062. 

243.  Jaydbhattarikd,  only  here  mentioned, 
is  possibly  the  designation  of  a  temple. 

244.  Compare  for  simhadvara,  literally 
‘  the  lions’  gate,’  vii.  879,  882 ;  viii.  345,  461, 
1452. 
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252.  The  illustrious  TJdayagupta,  whom,  on  account  of  his  relationship  with 
the  royal  family,  they  did  not  wish  to  seize,  left  the  battle  and  escaped  somewhere. 

253.  As  soon  as  she  had  thus  secured  victory,  the  queen,  in  wrath,  punished 
YaSodhara,  S'ubhndhara,  and  Mukula,  together  with  their  relatives. 

254-255.  The  valiant  Eramantaka,  too,  he  of  Parihasapura,  who  had  relieved 
the  Kasmirians  from  the  tax  for  S'raddhas  at  Gaya,  was  thrown  into  the  water  of 
the  Vitastd,  with  a  large  stone  bound  to  his  neck,  and  thus  received  from  the 
infuriated  queen  the  reward  for  his  false  conduct. 

256-258.  Those  treacherous  ministers,  who,  during  sixty  years  from  the  year 
[of  the  Laukika  era  three  thousand  nine  hundred]  seventy- seven  (a.d.  901/2) 
onwards,  had  robbed  sixteen  kings,  from  King  Gopala\yarman\  to  Abhimanyu,  of 
their  dignity,  lives  and  riches, — they  all,  together  with  their  descendants  and 
followers,  were  quickly  exterminated  by  the  angry  Queen  Didda  with  a  mere 
terrifying  frown,  just  as  the  great  Asuras  [were  exterminated]  by  Durga. 

259.  After  destroying  those  whom  pride  had  made  overbearing,  the  queen 
placed  Ra.ltJca  and  others  in  charge  of  the  chief  command  [of  the  army]  and  of  the 
other  state  offices. 

260.  Thus  the  faithful  Naravahana,  the  best  of  ministers,  made  the  widow 
[acquire  power]  over  the  whole  land,  and  made  her  resemble  Indra  [who  rules  over 
the  whole  heaven], 

261.  The  queen,  too,  in  gratitude  herself  called  that  faithful  one  into  the 
council  of  ministers  with  the  title  of  Raj  an  aka. 

262.  She  slept  when  he  slept,  took  food  when  he  took  it,  rejoiced  in  his  joy, 
and  from  sympathy  felt  dejected  when  he  was  despondent. 

263.  When  he  kept  within  his  house,  she  was  not  happy  without  inquiring 
about  his  health,  without  requesting  his  advice,  and  without  sending  him  things  of 
her  own. 

264-266.  Srndhu  and  Bhuyya  were  the  two  sons  of  a  litter-carrier  called 
Kuyya.  The  elder,  Sindhu,  had  been  previously  a  favourite  in  the  house  of  Parva- 
yupta,  and  in  due  course  treasurer.  In  time  he  obtained  charge  of  the  treasury 


254-255.  Reference  is  made  here  to  a 
certain  tax  which  pilgrims  performing  S'rad¬ 
dhas  at  Gaya  had  to  pay,  and  from  which 
Eramantaka  had  freed  Kasmirian  visitors  of 
the  Tirtha,  perhaps  by  means  of  a  great 
donation.  Exemption  from  this  tax  is 
mentioned  again,  vii.  1008. 

The  *  freeing  of  Gaya,’  which  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  of  Samvat  1516,  translated  by 
Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  iii.  p.  131, 
relates  probably  to  a  similar  act  of  munifi¬ 


cence.  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson  kindly  informs  me 
that  a  pilgrims’  tax  has  been  levied  at  Gaya 
until  quite  recently  for  municipal  purposes. 

256-258.  Compare  for  the  exact  date  of 
Gopalavarman’s  accession,  v.  222. 

261.  Comp,  regarding  this  title,  note  v:.  117. 

265.  I  translate  according  to  the  conjec¬ 
tural  emendation,  gahjddhyak^as  tatah,  shown 
in  note  of  Ed. 

266.  Regarding  the  employ  of  the  term 
gahja ,  see  note  vii.  126. 


Abhimanyu 
(a.d.  958-972). 


Naravahana*  ascen¬ 
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from  the  queen.  In  this  continued  employ  as  lord  of  the  treasury  ( ganjesa )  he 
created  new  imposts,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  [revenue-]  ffice  called  [after 
him]  Sindhuganja. 

267.  This  wicked  person  told  the  queen,  whose  mind  was  easily  impressed, 
that  Naravahana  took  from  her  most  of  the  royal  power. 

268.  While  she  was  expressing  her  agreement,  the  minister  just  then  by 
chance,  out  of  fond  devotion,  requested  her  to  come  to  his  house  and  partake  of 
a  meal. 


269.  When  Sindhu  told  her  that  if  she  went  there  he  (Naravahana)  would 
for  certain  imprison  her  and  her  attendants,  the  terrified  [queen]  asked  him  for 
advice. 

270.  Unnoticed,  she  hurried  [back]  to  the  palace  without  saying  [anything], 
and  subsequently  sent  word  that  she  had  got  her  menses. 

271.  When  the  queen  had  thus  turned  back  from  the  way  to  him  after  the 
courteous  attention  which  he  had  shown  [her],  the  minister’s  attachment  and 
good  feeling  ceased. 

Estrangement  between  272.  Subsequently  when  their  [mutual]  affection  had  been  removed  (nislcrs- 

Diddu  and  A'o rat'd-  _  J  L  J  '  •  ‘ 

)<ana.  tasnehayoh),  intriguers  produced  between  them  a  thorough  estrangement,  such  as 

[there  is]  between  sesamum  and  oil -cake. 

273.  The  diamond  can  be  held  as  proof  against  all  metals,  and  stone  dykes 
against  the  waters,  but  nothing  [is  proof]  against  the  false. 

274.  Those  who  are  more  foolish  than  a  child,  and  yet  [at  the  same  time] 
more  cunning  than  the  teacher  of  the  gods  (Brhaspati), — verily  we  do  not  know 
of  what  atoms  they  are  composed. 

275.  The  crow,  which  has  a  distrustful  mind,  takes  the  young  ones  of  other 
[birds]  for  its  own.  The  swan,  which  has  the  power  of  separating  [by  its  beak] 
milk  and  water,  is  in  dread  of  an  empty  cloud.  The  king,  whose  mind  is  sharp 
[enough]  to  take  care  of  the  people,  thinks  the  words  of  a  rogue  true.  Fie  upon 
the  order  [established]  by  Fate  in  which  cleverness  and  stupidity  are  blended  ! 

276.  That  foolish  [queen]  who  was  unable  [to  use]  her  feet  ( c arnnah.lv 0 ), 
became,  through  her  want  of  moral  principles .  (srntibahyatd),  an  object  of 
reproach,  being  in  character  just  like  a  stupid  Brahman  [who,  being  foolish  and 
ignorant  of  the  ritual  ( carana ),  becomes  an  object  of  reproach  through  his  want  of 
Vedic  knowledge  ( sruti )  ]. 

277.  She  exasperated  Naravahana  on  repeated  occasions  to  such  an  extent, 
that  tormented  by  his  disgrace  he  committed  suicide. 


272.  Th^re  is  a  double  sense  in  nixkf.tfa-  would  have  to  bo  rendered  ‘  after  the  oily 
snchayoh  which  in  connection  with  the  simile  substance  has  been  extracted.’ 
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278.  When  men  of  honour  have  their  sense  of  dignity  outraged  by  [a  slight] 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  and  their  mind  tormented  [thereby],  what  other  refuge 
have  they  but  death? 

279.  The  royal  dignity,  when  separated  from  Naravahana,  did  not  spread 
lustre,  [as  little]  as  the  night  without  the  moon  [or]  speech  without  truth. 

280.  Hardened  by  continued  cruelty,  the  queen  resolved  to  kill  the  sons  of 
Samgrama,  the  Damara,  who  had  shown  prowess,  while  they  were  stopping  near 
[her], 

281.  They  fled  in  fear  of  her  to  Ghosa  in  TJttara,  their  own  [place],  and 
killed  Kayyaka,  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  and  others  who  attacked  them. 

282.  The  queen,  fearing  a  rebellion,  disregarded  the  shame  of  humiliation,  and 
exerted  herself  to  appease  them.  How  can  those  who  are  absorbed  by  selfishness 
have  a  sense  of  honour  ? 

283.  After  returning  again  into  her  presence,  full  of  apprehension,  they  took 
[fresh]  courage  in  an  union  with  Sthdne§vara  and  other  chief  Damaras. 

284.  When  Raklca  died,  the  queen,  who  was  afraid  of  them,  and  was  in  need 
of  a  strong  man,  called  again  Plialguna  to  her  side. 

285.  Though  he  had  before  laid  down  the  sword,  he  grasped  it  again  while 
discharging  the  affairs  of  the  crown.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  abandon  the  desire 
for  pleasures. 

286.  The  wonderful  greatness  of  this  conqueror  of  Rajapuri  and  other 
[regions]  became  ultimately,  [as  it  were],  the  paramour  ( avaruddha )  of  this 
dissolute  old  woman. 

287.  The  wicked  Jayayupta,  who  was  the  favoured  associate  of  JJdayardja, 
the  queen’s  brother,  was  in  charge  of  the  Aksapatala  [office]. 


Abhimanyu 
(  a.d.  958-972). 


Fhalguna  recalled 
by  Didda. 


281.  By  Uttaraghosa,  K.  means  evidently 
the  present  village  of  Gus)  in  the  Uttar  Par- 
gana,  74°  17' long.  34°  31'  lat.  The  place  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ghosa  in  the 
&  aradamah.  124,  and  its  Naga  is  probably 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Go.?a  in  the 
Nilamata,  939. 

The  Uttar  Pargana  in  the  extreme  N.W. 
of  Kramarajya  (Kamraz)  is  mentioned  as 
Uttaraka  in  Lokapr.,  ii. 

286.  For  avaruddha  as  the  designation  of 
a  man  who  lives  with  a  widow,  comp,  note 
iv.  678. 

Rajapuri  is  the  old  name  of  the  hill-territory 
now  known  as  Rajauri.  It  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  central  part  of  the  Pir  Panteal  range, 
and  comprises  the  valleys  which  are  drained 
by  the  Tohi  of  Rajauri  and  its  tributaries. 
Its  modem  Kasmiri  name  is  Raz“vir  (the 
Rdjavira  of  the  Fourth  Chron.  642  sq.).  Comp. 


Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  129  sq.  The 
relations  between  this  small  hill-state  and 
Kasmir  are  often  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  the  last  two  Books ;  see  Index. 

In  the  time  of  Hiuen-tsiang,  Rajapuri  ( Ho - 
lo-she-pu-lo)  was  subject  to  Kasmir;  comp. 
Si-yu-ki,  i.,p.  163.  In  Didda’ s  time,  and  diming 
the  subsequent  reigns,  the  rulers  of  Rajapuri 
must  have  practically  enjoyed  independence, 
though  the  important  position  held  by 
Rajapuri  on  the  main  route  to  the  south  seems 
to  have  induced  the  later  kings  of  Kasmir 
to  make  frequent  attempts  of  extending  their 
power  in  this  direction.  Alberuni,  India,  i. 
p.  208,  describes  correctly  the  position  of 
‘  Rajawari,’  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  farthest 
lace  to  which  Muhammadan  merchants  in 
is  time  traded.  Regarding  the  later  history 
of  Rajauri,  comp.  Vigne,  Travels,  i.  pp.  226 
sqq. ;  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  166. 
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288.  In  company  with  him,  other  officials  of  cruel  character  plundered 
Ka&mir,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  which  this  [land]  had  accumulated. 

289.  And  at  that  time  Abhimanyu,  whom  the  sins  of  his  evil-conducted 
mother  rendered  miserable,  fell  into  consumption. 

290.  He  had  eyes  resembling  lotuses,  was  learned,  cherished  by  the  sons  of 
learned  men  and  versed  in  the  S'astras ;  learning  and  youth  rendered  him  brilliant. 

291.  Him  who  was  of  such  a  noble  character,  the  intercourse  with  the 
wicked  withered,  just  as  the  sun’s  heat  [withers]  the  S'irisa-flower. 

292.  While  yet  half  full,  this  moon  of  the  subjects  was  seized  by  the  eclipse  of 
fate  on  the  third  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Karttika  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand]  forty-eight  (a.d.  972). 

293.  On  his  throne  stepped  his  son  Nandi gup  ta,  and  into  the  heart  of  Didda 
[entered]  great  sorrow  for  her  [lost]  child. 

294.  Her  grief  hid  her  cruel  nature,  and  she  became  composed  and  mild 
(cool),  just  as  a  small  sun-crystal  [becomes  cool]  when  its  peculiar  property  of 
producing  heat  is  concealed  by  darkness. 

295.  From  that  time  forwards  the  wealth  which  she  had  acquired  by  evil 
acts,  became  purified  through  her  astonishing  deeds  of  piety. 

296.  Bhuyya,  Sindhn’s  brother,  a  man  of  virtue,  who  was  city  prefect, 
encouraged  her  in  this  pious  activity. 

297.  From  the  time  that  he  had  roused  in  her  the  priceless  affection  for  her 
people,  and  she  had  abandoned  her  evil  ways,  the  queen  became  esteemed  by 
everyone. 

298.  Bare  to  find,  indeed,  is  the  minister  who,  free  from  fierceness,  maktes 
it  easy  [for  the  subjects]  to  serve  the  king,  just  as  the  winter  [makes  it  easy  to 
enjoy]  the  sun. 

299.  To  increase  tier  deceased  son’s  merit,  she  founded  the  [temple  of  Visnu] 
Abhimanyu8vdmin  and  [the  town  of]  Abhimanyupura. 

300.  She  built  further  the  [temple  of  Visnu]  Diddasvdmin,  together  with 
Diddapura,  and  a  Matha  for  the  residence  of  people  from  Madhyadesa ,  Ld(a  and 
Saudotra  (?). 


299.  Neither  the  temple  nor  the  town 
are  otherwise  known.  Regarding  another 
place  called  Abhimanyupura,  see  i.  175. 

300.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Diddd- 
svdrnin  temple  and  of  Diddapura. 

The  Matha  here  referred  to  is  undoubtedly 
the  Didddmafha  mentioned  vii.  11  ;  viii.  349. 
It  has  left  its  name  to  the  Did"mar  quarter 
of  S'rinagar,  situated  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  bridges  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  This  identification  is  well  known  to 


the  Papdits,  and  is  borne  out  by  numerous 
passages  of  the  later  Chronicles  which  refer 
to  that  part  of  the  city  under  the  name  of 
Didddma(ha ;  comp.  Sriv.  iii.  173,  186  sqq. ; 
iv.  126  ;  Fourth  Chron.,  322,  550,  629,  698. 

Regarding  the  significance  of  the  term 
Madhyadesa,  ‘  the  middle  country,’  see 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  p.  119,  and  Fleet, 
lnd.  Ant.,  xxii.  p.  169. — For  Lata,  see  note 
iv.  209. 

For  the  name  Saudotra,  which  is  otherwise 
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301.  To  increase  the  eminence  of  the  merit  of  her  husband,  the  ‘  Kanhaua- 
varsa,’  this  charming  lady,  who  gave  gold  in  showers,  built  Kankayapura. 

302.  She  also  built  a  second  [temple  of  Visnu  called]  Didddsvamin ;  of  white 
stones,  which  was  dazzling  as  if  bathed  with  the  waters  of  the  Ganga  as  it  issues 
from  the  feet  [of  Yisnu]. 

303.  She  of  charming  beauty  built  a  Vihara  with  a  high  quadrangle,  as  an 
abode  for  Kasmirians  and  foreigners  ( daiHka ). 

304.  Under  the  name  of  her  father,  Simharaja,  she  erected  the  illustrious 
[shrine  of  Vi$nu]  Simhasvdmin ,  and  a  Matha  for  the  residence  of  foreign 
Brahmans. 

305.  By  the  construction  of  Mathas,  by  the  placing  of  Vaikuntha  (Visrm) 
images  and  other  pious  works  of  her  own,  she  sanctified  the  confluence  of  the 
Vitantd  and  Sindhu. 

306.  Why  enumerate  [so]  many  pious  works  ?  It  is  related  that  she  made 
sixty-four  foundations  in  different  localities. 

•307.  The  queen,  being  bent  on  the  restoration  of  ruined  buildings  (jirnod- 
dhara),  enclosed  with  stone  walls  almost  all  the  temples  the  surrounding  walls  of 
which  had  been  burned  down. 

308.  Valjd,  a  porter-woman,  who  used  to  carry  about  on  her  back  the  lame 
queen  at  games  which  required  running,  caused  the  Valgdma(ha  to  be  erected. 

309.  The  Timi-fish,  though  living  in  sacred  water  and  keeping  silence  like  a 
Muni,  habitually  eats  those  of  his  own  stock ;  the  peacock,  though  feeding  only 
on  rain  water,  yet  daily  swallows  the  snakes ;  the  heron,  though  keeping  in 
pretended  meditation,  eats  the  unsuspecting  fishes.  There  is  no  knowing  either 


Nandigupta 
(a.d.  972-973). 


unknown,  the  authors  of  the  P.  W.,  s.v., 
hauda,  proposed  to  read  Saudodra,  which 
would  give  us  the  two  names  of  S'auda  and 
UcLra.  The  latter  is  the  old  designation  of 
Orissa ;  see  Fleet,  l.c.  p.  192.  S'auda  is, 
perhaps,  as  suggested  in  N.P.  W.,  s.v.,  the 
same  as  the  ethnic  name  Santa  mentioned 
between  Malava  and  Gurjara  in  an  inscription 
published  Ind.  Ant.,  xii.  p.  218. — Lassen,  hid. 
Alt.,  iii.  p.  1044,  had  suggested  the  emendation 
of  Gauda  for  Sauda. 

301.  For  Abhimanyu’s  epithet  or  nick¬ 
name  Ka?ikai}avar#a ,  ‘  Rainer  of  bracelets,’ 
see  vi.  161. 

Kankayapura  is,  perhaps,  tho  modern 
Kan.f/an,  a  village  on  -the  right  bank  of  tho 
Sind  river,  74°  57'  long.  34°  16'  lat. 

303.  The  word  daiiika  in  our  passage  has 
been  assumed  to  designate  ‘  people  of  [Didda  s] 
own  country  ’  ( P .  W.),  or  ‘  teachers  ’  (N.P.  II'.). 
The  context,  however,  shows  that  it  designates 


the  ‘  foreigner  ’  in  contrast  to  the  Kasminan. 
This  is  also  the  meaning  distinctly  given  to 
the  word  by  Jonaraja  in  his  commentary  on 
S rikanthac.  xxv.  102  ( desdntariya ).  K.  uses 
the  word  clearly  in  the  same  sense,  viii.  1328, 
where  no  other  interpretation  is  possible,  and 
invii.  97, 189,  193;  viii.  493.  Another  passage, 
viii.  3058,  is  doubtful.  For  daiiika,  ‘foreigner,’ 
comp.  Vikram.  xviii.  44,  and  above  note  iii.  9 
on  deiya.  The  meaning  ‘  traveller,’  given  by 
Hemacandra  for  desika  (see  P.  IF.,  s.v.),  may 
also  be  referred  to. 

Didda’s  Vihara  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

304.  From  the  reference  made  to  the 
Simh a } -djama  ( h a  in  vii.  1568,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  this  shrine  stood  somewhere 
noar  Vijayesvara.  A  temple  of  Vi§nu  Shh- 
haruja&vdmin  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1822  at 
Lohara. 

305.  Regarding  this  confluence  (saiitffavui), 
see  Note  I,  v.  97-100. 
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BHiMAGUPTA 
(a.d.  975-980/1). 


Rise  of  Tunga. 


about  the  pious  practices  or  about  the  change  to  sinful  acts  [on  the  part]  of  wicked 
people. 

310.  After  a  single  year,  when  her  grief  had  been  allayed,  that  unfaithful 
woman,  lusting  for  pleasures,  employed  witchcraft  against  her  little  grandson. 

311.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Margaslrsa  in  the  year  [of 
the  Laukika  era  four  thousand]  forty-nine  (a.d.  973),  he  was  destroyed  by  her 
persisting  on  her  unholy  course. 

312.  In  the  same  fashion  she  destroyed  her  grandson  Tribhuvana,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  Margaslrsa  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand] 
fifty-one  (a.d.  975). 

313.  Then  the  cruel  [queen]  put  without  hesitation  her  last  grandson, 
Bhimagupta,  on  that  path  of  death  which  bore  the  name  ‘  throne.’ 

314.  At  that  time  there  died  also  the  old  Phalguna,  from  respect  for  whom 
Didda  had  concealed  her  cruelty  and  malignity. 

315.  Thereafter  she  committed  hundredfold  excesses  by  open  misconduct, 
infuriated  just  as  a  female  elephant  in  rut  which  has  torn  off  its  face-covering. 

316.  Alas,  the  course  of  women  even  of  noble  descent  moves  by  nature 
downwards,  like  that  of  rivers! 

317.  Born  from  the  resplendent  ocean,  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  waters, 
Laksml  yet  takes  her  permanent  abode  in  the  lotus  (jalaja),  which  is  born  in  a 
pool  containing  but  little  water.  Thus  too  women  of  high  origin  abandon 
themselves  to  the  low. 

318-320.  Tunga  was  the  son  of  Bana,  a  Kha§a  whose  native  village  was 
Baddivdsa  in  Parnotsa.  He  had  come  as  a  herdsman  of  buffaloes.  After  reaching 
Kaimir,  together  with  his  five  brothers,  Sugandhisiha,  Prakata,  Ndga,  Attayika, 
and  Sanmukha,  he  obtained  employment  as  a  letter-carrier  (lekhaharaka) .  Once 
before  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he  was  seen  by  the  queen  and  won  her  heart. 


312.  The  rare  coins  of  this  nominal 
ruler  show  his  name  as  Tribhuvanagupta ; 
see  Cunningham,  Med.  Coins  of  India,  pi. 
iv.  14. 

313.  Bhimagupta  is  named  as  the  reigning 
prince  in  the  Laukika  year  4052  (a.d.  '976/7), 
when  Kayyata,  son  of  Candraditya,  com¬ 
posed  his  commentary  on  the  Devistotra  of 
Anandavardhana ;  comp.  Colophon  of  the 
latter  text  in  Kdvyamdla,  ix.  p.  31. 

317.  In  jalaja  an  allusion  is  intended  to 
jadaja,  ‘  born  from  a  fool  ’ ;  comp,  notes  iv.  10 ; 
vii.  1108. 

318-32Q.  The  modem  glossator  iden¬ 
tifies  Baddivdsa  with  Bodol,  i.e.  Budil,  a  well- 
known  village  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Dir  Pantsal  on  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  of 


the  Ans  River,  circ.  74°  43  long.  33°  22'  lat. 
It  has  given  its  name  to  a  pass  over  the  range 
and  to  a  once  much-frequented  mountain- 
route;  comp.  Drew,  Jummoo,  pp.  137, 524.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  identification 
is  correct,  as  Budil  lies  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  territory  now  belonging  to 
Prunts  (Parnotsa),  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  high  range  of  mountains.  [Cunningham 
seems  to  have  heard  the  same  identification, 
as  he  mentions,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  133,  ‘  Badiubl 
or  Vacldiwasa,’  in  a  list  of  hill-states  to  the  S. 
of  Kasmir.  ‘  Badwftl,’  a  name  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace,  is  here  probably  in¬ 
tended  for  Budil.] 

The  early  career  of  Tunga  finds  its  parallel 
in  that  of  many  Paharis,  in  particular  Gujars 
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321.  She  had  the  youth  brought  up  secretly  by  a  messenger,  and  took,  as  fate 
willed,  an  affection  for  him,  though  she  had  [already]  many  paramours. 

322.  Then  the  queen,  who  knew  no  shame,  and  was  filled  with  love  for  Tanga, 
killed  Bhuyya  by  poison,  as  he  had  shown  dissatisfaction. 

323.  Shame  upon  those  bad  masters,  thoughtless  and  of  perverse  mind,  who, 
when  pleased,  bestow  empty  praise  which  carries  no  reward,  and  punish  a  fault 
with  the  loss  of  life  and  property  ! 

324.  The  Velavitta  Devakalu'sa,  Bakka’s  son,  a  shameless  wretch,  who  acted 
as  a  procurer,  was  placed  by  her  in  Bhuyya’ s  office. 

325.  Even  leading  men  like  Kardamnraja,  lord  of  the  Gate,  and  other  [chief] 
officers,  even  they  did  procuring.  Others  [who  did  the  same],  how  could  they  be 
counted  ? 

326-328.  When  the  child  Bhimagupta,  after  living  four  or  five  years  in  the 
palace,  had  become  a  little  more  developed  in  intellect,  and  recognized  in  his  mind 
that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  his  grandmother’s  ways  of  living  were  not  right, 
and  in  need  of  reform,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  that  fickle  [queen], 
who  was  by  nature  merciless  and  deficient  [not  only]  in  body  [but  also]  in  moral 
feeling. 

329.  He  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  family  whom  Abhimanyu’s  wife  had  secretly 
substituted  [as  her  own  son.  It  was]  for  this  [reason  that]  he  was  of  such 
character. 

330.  Thereupon  the  shameless  queen,  feeling  alarmed,  openly  imprisoned 
Bhimagupta  on  Bevakalasa’s  advice. 

331.  The  doubt  which  had  [till  now]  been  felt  by  the  people  as  to  the  mischief 
secretly  done  to  Nandigupta  and  the  others,  was  dispelled  by  this  open  act  of  hers. 

332.  Having  put  Bhimagupta  to  death  by  various  tortures,  she  herself 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand]  fifty-six 
(a.d.  980/1). 

333.  Then  Tunga,  whom  the  queen’s  infatuation  made  day  by  day  [more] 
insolent,  became  prime  minister  ( sarvddhikarin )  and  was  raised  above  everybody. 

334.  The  former  ministers  whom  Tunga  and  his  brothers  had  ousted,  were 
filled  with  dissatisfaction,  and  exerted  themselves  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom. 

335.  They  met  in  council  and  brought  to  Kasmir  Prince  Vigrahardja,  the  son 
of  Diddas  brother,  who  was  strong  and  possessed  formidable  valour. 


of  the  present  time.  Coming  to  Kasmir  from 
Priints  and  the  neighbouring  hill-districts  with 
their  buffaloes,  they  find  ready  employ  as 
Shikaris,  dak-carriers,  etc.,  owing  to  their 
comparative  energy  and  reliability. 


The  lekhahdraka  is  the  khasid  of  modern 
Indian  courts. 

324.  Compare  vi.  296. 

328.  a hyasi la vihi nd yah  :  an  allusion  to 
Diddii’s  lameness ;  see  vi.  308. 


Bhimagdpta 
(a.d.  975-980/1). 


Didda 

(a.d.  980/1-1003). 


Vigraha  raja's  rebellion . 
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DiddI 

(a.d.  980/1-1003). 


Expedition  against 
Hdjufmri. 


336.  On  his  arrival,  he  sensibly  at  once  induced  the  Brahmans  holding  the 
chief  Agraharas  to  enter  upon  a  solemn  fast  ( prayopavesa ),  in  order  to  cause 
disturbance  in  the  kingdom. 

337.  When  the  Brahmans  had  united,  the  whole  of  the  people  was  in 
uproar  too,  and  searched  daily  in  different  places  for  Tunga,  wishing  to  kill  him. 

338.  Diddd,  fearing  a  revolt,  hid  Tunga  for  some  days  in  an  apartment  with 
closed  doors. 

339.  By  presents  of  gold,  she  gained  over  Sumanomantaka  and  other 
Brahmans,  and  then  the  fast  ended. 

340.  As  soon  as  she  had  by  her  bribes  warded  off  this  great  trouble, 
Vigrahardja' s  power  was  broken,  and  he  went  as  he  had  come. 

341.  Tunga  and  his  people,  having  [again  secured]  the  power  and 
strengthened  their  position,  put  to  death,  in  due  course,  Kardamaraja  and  others 
who  had  raised  the  rebellion. 

342.  When  dissatisfied,  they  exiled  Sulakkana,  llakka's  son,  and  other  chief 
councillors,  and  brought  them  back  [again],  when  pleased. 

343.  Vigrahardja,  whose  enmity  was  growing,  again  by  secret  emissaries 
caused  the  Brahmans  to  begin  a  solemn  fast  (pray a). 

344.  »  The  Brahmans  met  again  to  hold  a  fast,  [but]  as  they  were  willing  to 
take  bribes,  Tunga,  who  had  firmly  established  himself,  got  rid  of  them. 

345.  Aditya,  a  favourite  officer  (i  katakavdrika)  of  Vigrahardja ,  who  had 
secretly  kept  among  them,  fled  and  was  killed. 

346.  A  chamberlain  called  Vatsardja  was  wounded  and  caught  alive  in  his 
flight  by  Nyahkotaka  and  others. 

347.  Also  Sumanomantaica  and  the  other  Brahmans,  who  had  taken  the  gold 
[of  Didda],  were  all  caught  and  put  into  prison  by  Tunga. 

348.  The  ruler  of  Rajapnri  showed  then  arrogance  in  consequence  of 
Phalguna's  decease,  and  all  the  ministers  in  anger  started  an  expedition  against 
that  [land]. 

349.  Thereupon  Prthvipdla,  the  valiant  king  of  lidjapur f,  attacked  the 
Kaismir  force  in  a  defile,  and  destroyed  it. 

330.  There  the  ministers  S'ipdtaka  and  Uamsardja  found  their  death. 
Cundra  and  others  fell  into  [such]  distress  that  death  would  there  have  been  a 
relief. 

351.  Then  the  heroic  Tunga,  with  his  brothers,  suddeuly  penetrated  into 
Bdjapurl  by  another  route,  and  at  once  burnt  it  down  entirely. 

345.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  designa-  of  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  Rujapuri 
tion  katakavdrika  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  ruler, 
only  once  more,  viii.  861,  where  too  it  is  used 
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352.  By  this  diversion  King  Prthvipala  was  defeated,  and  the  forces  ot  the 
other  ministers  Avere  extricated  from  the  defile. 

353.  In  his  helplessness  the  king  paid  tribute  to  Tuilga.  Thus  that  [minister] 
retrieved  on  this  occasion  a  lost  cause. 

354.  Tungaon  his  return  thence  to  the  City  (S'rfnagar)  received  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  with  the  courage  of  a  lion  destroyed  the  hosts  of  the  Damaras. 

355.  And  Didda  without  scruple  raised  the  son  of  her  brother  JJdayardja, 
called  Samgrdmardja,  to  the  rank  of  Yuvaraja  after  testing  him  [as  follows]  : 

356.  In  order  to  test  her  nephews,  children  all,  who  were  assembled  before 
her,  she  threw  down  before  them  a  heap  of  apples  ( palevata ). 

357.  “  How  many  of  these  fruits  can  each  get  hold  of  ?  ”  Thus  she  spoke 
and  caused  thereby  a  scramble  among  the  princes. 

358.  She  saw  that  the  others  had  got  but  few  fruits,  but  had  received  their 
knocks,  while  Samgrdmardja  held  plenty  of  fruits  and  was  yet  untouched. 

359.  When  she  asked  him  in  surprise  how  he  had  secured  that  large  number 
of  fruits  without  getting  a  blow,  he  replied  to  her  thus  : 

360.  “I  got  the  fruits  by  making  those  [boys]  fight  furiously  with  each  other, 
while  I  kept  apart,  and  thus  I  remained  unhurt.” 

361.  “What  successes  do  not  fall  to  the  share  of  those  who  without  exerting 
themselves  excite  the  passions  of  others  and  stand  by  with  a  cool  mind  ?  ” 

362.  On  hearing  this  his  reply,  which  showed  his  collected  mind,  she  who 
was  timid,  after  women’s  nature,  thought  him  fit  for  the  throne. 

363.  Because  the  courageous  think  an  object  attainable  by  courage,  just  as 
the  timid  [think  it  attainable]  by  a  cautious  course,  and  this  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

364.  Wood  even  without  burning  may  relieve  the  cold  of  monkeys ;  water 
and  fire  may  serve  to  clean  the  skin  of  antelopes  which  purify  themselves  in  the 
flames  (agni sauca) .  Things  serve  the  object  of  each  being  according  to  its  ways  ; 
they  never  possess  in  reality  an  innate  nature. 

365.  When  the  queen  had  gone  to  heaven  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  Bhadrapada  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand]  seventy-nine 
(a.d.  1003),  the  Yuvaraja  became  king. 


DiddI 

(A.d.  980/1-1003) 


Samgramaraja  made 
Yuvaraja. 


366.  Palevata  is  believed  by  the  Kasmlrian 
Pandits  to  mean  ‘  apple.’  The  fruit  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  S'rivara,  i.  196,  together  with  tanka 
(pear  p )  and  cira  (apricot  P  j,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Ka6mir  famine.  Compare  also  the 
verse  quoted  in  the  commentary  on  Mahkha's 
Kosa ,  s.v.  bhdvya. 

804.  The  wood  which,  without  burning,  is 
supposed  to  warm  the  monkeys,  is  referred  to 


again  in  viii.  2627,  under  the  designation 
vanarendhana ,  ‘  the  monkeys’  fuel.’  The  latter 
passage  shows  that  a  wood  is  meant  which 
cannot  be  ignited.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  tree  to  which  such  a  belief  is 
attached  at  present  in  Kasmir. 

Regarding  the  antelopes  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  clean  themselves  in  the  fire,  comp, 
note  v.  15. 
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Didda 

(a.d.  080/1-1008). 


366.  This  is  the  third  wonderful  change  in  the  royal  dynasties  of  this  country 
which  has  taken  place  through  relationship  by  marriage. 

367.  In  this  land  cleared  from  the  mass  of  enemies  (or,  thorns),  and 
abounding  in  rich  possessions,  the  race  of  the  illustrious  Satavahana,  attained 
its  rise ;  as  a  mango-shoot  [grows  up]  in  a  pleasure-garden  in  which  inferior 
trees  have  been  consumed  by  a  forest-fire,  and  which  has  been  moistened  by 
the  water  of  the  clouds. 

368.  Then  Samgrdmardja,  whose  power  of  firm  resolution  was  hidden  by 
gentleness,  supported  easily  on  his  arm  the  whole  land,  just  as  the  lord  of  the  snakes 
(S'esanaga),  while  concealing  the  power  of  his  breath  under  [his  snake-hoods, 
which  have]  the  charming  appearance  of  a  mass  of  lotus-roots,  [supports  the  whole 
earth]  on  the  mass  of  his  hoods. 


Thus  ends  the  Sixth  -Targhga  of  the  Rajatarahginl ,  composed  by  Kalhana,  the  son  of 
the  great  Ka4mlrian  minister,  the  illustrious  Lord  Canpaka. 


800.  K.  refers  here  to  the  marriage  of 
Durlabhavardhana  with  Anangalekha,  which 
brought  the  Karkota  dynasty  to  the  throne, 
iii.  481  sqq.,  and  to  the  succession  of  Nir- 
jitavarman,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
latter’s  relationship  with  Queen  <S 'ugandhd, 
v.  261  sqq. 

867.  Compare  regarding  Satavahana, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Lohara  family,  vii.  1282 

e  adjectives  nima^takantakakule  and 
vasusaihpadddht/e  may  refer  either  to  Kasmir 
or  to  the  pleasure-garden  with  which  the  land 
is  compared. 

368.  Sefandga,  the  king  of  the  serpents, 
supports  the  earth  on  his  thousand  heads. 
These,  on  account  of  their  intertangled  mass 


and  relatively  small  size,  are  compared  to 
lotus-roots. 

Colophon.  A  has  after  this  the  following 
verse  :  “  There  ruled  here  in  sixty-four  years, 
one  month,  a  half  [month]  and  eight  days,  ten 
kings  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  earth.” 
The  figures  here  indicated  are  in  agreement 
with  the  dates  given  for  Yasaskara’s  accession 
(Laukika  era  4015  circ.  A^adha  6udi  14)  .and 
Didd&’s  death  (4079  Bh&drapada  sudi  8). 

It  is  probable  that  the  somewhat  awkward 
expression  mdse  'pyardhe,  which  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  as  ‘  one  half  month,’  is  but  an  old 
misreading  for  mdse  ’ dhyardhe .  In  S'arada 
writing  and  "W  are  easily  mistaken  for 
each  other.  This  identical  clerical  error  is 
found  viii.  3407. 


SEVENTH  BOOK. 


1.  May  the  lord  of  Gauri  (S'iva)  bless  the  world,  he  who  worshipped  the 
Twilight  (Samdhya)  also,  while  he  praised  the  Daughter  of  the  mountains 
(Parvati),  who  felt  jealous  at  the  prayers  addressed  to  Samdhya  with  the  following 
artful  words  :  “  [0  Parvati],*  the  adorable  body  of  your  mother  has  been  created  by 
Brahman  in  the  spotless  family  of  the  Pitrs.  When  joined  in  my  embrace  in  the 
twilight,  you  sportively  play  with  my  underlip,  which  is  red  like  the  China  rose 
( japd ).” — Or,  “  [0  Samdhya],  Brahman  has  created  the  adorable  body  of  you,  the 
mother  of  the  spotless  family  of  the  Pitrs.  When  you  make  your  appearance  in 
the  twilight,  you  are  again  and  again  on  my  lip  which  is  engaged  in  murmuring 
prayers  (japa).” 

2.  The  king  bore  forbearance  ( Jesamd )  in  his  mind  and  the  earth  ( ksama )  in 
his  arm ;  he  surpassed  leaders  of  armies  (vahinipatin)  in  strength  and  oceans 
( vahinipatin )  in  profundity. 

3-4*  While  the  people  all  thought  that  Tunga  would  fall  at  the  death  of  the 
queen,  as  the  sun  [goes  down]  attended  by  the  twilight  when  the  splendour  of  day 
departs,  they  saw  him,  on  the  contrary,  even  rise  after  breaking  through  the 
host  of  his  various  rivals.  Who  ever  knows  the  course  of  the  Creator? 

5.  At  that  time  died  the  valiant  and  powerful  Candrdkara,  who  had  become 
related  to  the  king  and  who  was  worthy  of  the  prime  ministership. 

6.  The  valiant  sous  of  Punydkara,  a  rich  clerk  in  the  village  of  Bhimatikd, 
were  others  who  found  eternal  rest. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  capable  ministers,  fate  led  the  king  against  his  will 
to  side  with  Tunga,  no  other  course  being  left  to  him. 

8.  The  queen  (Didda)  had  before,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  death,  made 
Samgrdmardja  and  Tunga  and  the  rest  take  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  (Jcosa) 
that  they  would  not  harm  each  other. 


SAieRiMAEiJA 
(a.d.  1003-i02E) 


1.  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  S'iva 
may  by  a  series  of  puns  be  understood  as 
referring  either  to  his  consort  Parvati  or  to 
Samdhya.  the  personification  of,  the  twilight 
and  of  the  prayer  recited  at  twilight. 
Mend,  the  mother  of  Parvati  and  wife  of 
Himavat,  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  Pitfs  or 
Manes.  Samdhya  figures  as  the  mother  of  the 


Pitrs.  in  the  above  paraphrase  both  inter 
pretations  have  been  given. 

2.  Compare  note  iv.  146. 

0.  The  name  Bhimatikd  probably  survives 
in  that  of  Butnai,  a  large  village  in  the 
Zain’gir  Pargana,  situated  74°  30'  long. 
34°  22'  lat.  Comp.  Bum*[scu  :  Bhima[-ketava , 
note'vi.  177-178. 
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[VII.  9. 


Samo&Amaeaja 
(a.d.  1003-1028). 


Rising  against  Tunga. 


9.  The  king  then,  being  unable  to  take  pains  and  also  on  account  of  the 
[weight  of]  business,  entrusted  the  affairs  of  the  subjects  to  Tunga,  and  became 
slack  through  indulgence  in  pleasures. 

10.  How  could  his  timid  nature  be  still  more  completely  illustrated?  He 
allowed  his  royal  dignity  to  be  lowered  by  unequal  matrimonial  relations. 

11.  Anxious  to  secure  assistance,  he  thus  gave  his  daughter  Lothika  in 
marriage  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Didddma(ha,  Preman  by  name,  who 
possessed  wealth,  courage  and  other  [good  qualities], 

12.  How  [great  is  the  distance]  between  a  princess  fit  for  a  king  who  is 
bent  on  universal  conquest,  and  a  Brahman  of  small  mind  whose  hand  is  wet 
with  the  water  of  presents  ! 

13.  Then  the  Brahman  councillors,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Turiga, 
made  the  Brahmans  and  the  Purohitas  of  sacred  shrines  (paripadya)  start  a  solemn 
fast  ( prdya )  at  Parihdsapura. 

14.  It  was  difficult  for  the  king  to  allay  this  revolt,  which  was  caused  by 
the  common  resolve  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  ministers,  as  when  fire  and  storm 
combine  [to  cause  a  conflagration]. 

15.  The  Brahmans  had  been  ready  even  to  dethrone  the  king.  When  some¬ 
what  appeased  by  supplications,  they  insisted  upon  the  expulsion  of  Turiga  as  a 
kind  of  expiatory  oblation  ( ksdnticara ). 

16.  When  the  king  and  Tunga  and  his  people  had  agreed  to  this,  those 
wicked-minded  Brahmans  persisted  in  demanding  something  else. 

17-19.  They  said  :  “Let  us  bum  this  Brahman  who  has  died  through  Tunya’s 
violence,  in  his  (Tunga’s)  house.”  These  rogues  had  taken  the  body  of  some  dead 
person  out  of  a  well,  and  were  carrying  it  towards  the  residence  of  Tunga ,  when 
the  evil  spirit  ( kftyd )  which  they  had  raised  by  performing  a  sacrifice  of  their  hair 
(keSahoma),  fell  back  upon  them.  A  strife  arose,  and  suddenly  swords  were  drawn 
for  the  destruction  of  these  impure  Brahmans. 

20.  Thereupon  the  Brahmans  fled,  and  in  fright  betook  themselves  to  the 
house  of  fidjakalafa,  who  had  been  their  secret  instigator. 

21.  He,  whose  perfidy  had  become  evident,  kept  up  the  fight  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  Brahmans  fled  through  openings  other  than  the  gate  and  went  to  their 
homes. 


12.  Presents  to  Brahmans  have  to  be 
offered  accompanied  by  drops  of  water ;  comp, 
viii.  3401 ;  Nilamata,  999  ;  Caturvaryac.  i.  pp. 
185,  299,  333,  etc. ;  ii.  p.  40. 

13.  For pdrv;adya,  comp,  note  ii.  132. 

15.  K.  evidently  alludes  by  the  expression 
hjdnticaru  to  a  particular  sacrificial  oblation. 


The  expression  is  used  once  more  in  a  simile, 
viii.  2513. 

17-19.  The  lie.sahcma  is  mentioned  in 
Puranic  stories  ;  comp.  Padmupur.,  n.  xxiii. 
5  sqq.  The  Hsis  throw  their  locks  into  the 
fire,  from  which  rises  a  goblin  to  avenge  their 
wrong. 
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22.  When  Raj  ak  alas  a  was  defeated,  the  seven  sons  of  S'ridhara,  who  were 
Brahmans  and  councillors,  came  and  fought  in  the  same  cause. 

23.  Having  performed  great  deeds  in  the  fight,  they  found  their  death,  and 
all  seven  entered  straight  into  tho  world  of  Surya. 

24.  Then  when  these  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  Tunga  had  RdjakalaHa,  who  had 
been  vanquished  by  Sugandhislha,  brought  to  his  own  house  in  fetters. 

25.  Tuiiga’s  grooms  quickly  carried  him  wounded  and  disarmed  on  their 
shoulders,  and  made  him  dance  on  the  roads. 

26.  Another  minister,  Bhutikalaia,  who  had  also  been  defeated,  went  with 
his  sop  Pajaka  to  the  S'uramatha. 

27.  When  after  some  time  Sugandhisiha  and  the  rest  had  let  him  free  from  a 
feeling  of  pity,  ,he  went  abroad,  together  with  his  son,  burning  with  the  fire  of 
humiliation. 

28.  This  commotion  in  the  land  which  had  arisen  from  Parihasapura,  turned 
out,  as  fate  willed  it,  just  to  the  glory  of  Tuiiga. 

29.  Subsequently,  when  the  king  had  been  propitiated  through  the 
minister  Gunadeva,  Bhfdikalasa  returned  after  having  made  his  ablutions  in  the 
Ganga. 

30.  When  he  had  again  slowly  secured  some  foothold  in  the  palace,  the  king 
secretly  sent  emissaries  to  kill  Tuiiga. 

31.  Tuiiga  became  aware  of  this,  and  disclosed  the  matter,  whereupon  the 
king  again  exiled  BhktikalaSa  and  his  son. 

32.  Mayyamanataka,  the  son  of  Gandrakara,  who  in  the  course  of  time  had 
attained  some  position,  also  died  at  that  time. 

33.  The  illustrious  Preman  too,  the  well-wisher  of  the  king,  died  after  having 
enjoyed  for  a  brief  time  his  union  with  the  king’s  daughter. 

34.  All  the  other  friends  of  the  king,  like  Gang  a  and  the  rest,  died  also. 
Only  Tunga ,  with  his  brothers,  remained  to  enjoy  pleasures. 

35.  Thus  every  occurrence  which  was  expected  to  cause  his  fall,  by  the 
favour  of  fate  only  brought  him  greater  predominance. 

36.  Thus  those  very  floods  of  the  river  which,  one  might  fear,  would  cause 
the  fall  of  the  tree  on  the  bank  where  the  ground  has  become  loose  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  whose  only  support  is  in  its  roots — they,  in  truth,  give  firmness  to  the 
soil  on  which  that  [tree]  stands,  by  the  earth  they  bring  down. 

37.  But  Tuiiga,  who  had  been  eminently  prudent  in  his  conduct,  and  wholly 
bent  on  satisfying  the  people,  became  gradually,  when  the  merits  of  his  former 
[existence]  were  exhausted,  unsteady  in  mind. 


8am<trAmarAja 

(a.d.  1003-1028). 


Tunga  s  victory. 


24.  Sugandhmha  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tunga ;  see  vi.  319. 


Samgramaraja 
(a.d,  1003-1028). 

Rise  of  BhadreSvara. 


Expedition  in  support 
of  Trilocanapala. 
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38.  [Thus  it  happened]  that,  to  his  own  misfortune,  he  took  a  low-born  mean 
Kayastha  BhadreSvara  by  name,  as  his  assistant. 

39-41.  This  [man’s]  proper  hereditary  occupation  as  a  gardener  (dramika)  had 
been  to  trade  in  night  soil,  to  act  as  a  butcher,  to  sell  fuel,  etc.  Then  for  a  living 
he  had  hung  at  the  back  of  officials,  carrying  their  bags  and  ink-bottles,  while 
a  rough  woollen  cloth  rubbed  his  [own]  back.  When  Tunga,  who  was  worn  out  by 
the  cares  of  endless  official  and  other  affairs,  made  him  his  assistant,  he  did  not 
know  that  by  this  association  he  brought  about  the  destruction  of  [his  own]  fortune. 

42.  Ousting  the  pious  and  noble-minded  Dharmarka,  he  put  that  wicked 
person  in  charge  of  the  Grhakrtva  office. 

43.  Resembling  an  untimely  death,  that  evil-minded  person  cut  off  the 
sustenance  of  gods,  cows,  Brahmans,  the  poor,  strangers,  and  royal  servants. 

44.  Even  a  fear -inspiring  Kapalika,  who  lives  on  corpses,  gives  maintenance 
to  his  own  people  ;  but  the  wicked  BhadreSvara  did  not  allow  even  his  own  people 
to  live. 

45.  In  Caitra,  Tunga  made  BhadreSvara  the  master  over  everything,  and  in 
the  month  of  Asadha,  Sugandhisiha  died. 

46.  When  this  brother  of  his  died  who  had  been  able  to  bear  all  cares,  the 
distressed  Tunga  felt  as  if  his  head  had  been  cut  off. 

47.  In  the  month  of  Margaslrsa  the  king  despatched  him  to  the  country 
of  the  illustrious  B'dhi  Trilocanapala,  who  had  asked  for  help. 


39-41.  K.  evidently  means  by  dramika 
the  market-gardener,  the  modern  maliar  of 
Kanmir.  The  work  of  the  latter  is  invariably 
connected  with  the  use  of  night  soil  or 
povdrette  as  manure,  and  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
sidered  degrading ;  comp.  Lawrence,  Valley, 
pp.  307,  322.  An  agriculturist  who  takes  up 
the  work  of  a  market-gardener,  cuts  himself  off 
from  agricultural  Muhammadans.  Butchers, 
too,  in  Kasmir,  now  exclusively  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  are  esteemed  men  of  low  occupation,  and 
it  is  clear  that  in  Hindu  times  a  still  stronger 
taint  must  have  attached  to  their  calling ;  comp, 
above  iii.  6.  From  the  ourious  account  given 
in  our  passage  of  Bhadresvara’s  career,  we 
may  conclude  that  that  plasticity  of  the  social 
system  in  Kasmir  which  at  present  strikes  the 
observer  coming  from  other  parts  of  India,  is 
not  a  development  of  modem  date.  The 
peculiar  elasticity  of  social  organization  in 
Kasmir  has  been  duly  noted  and  illustrated 
with  remarkable  facts  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  l.c, 
pp.  306  sq, 

42.  Regarding  the  Gfhakftya  office,  see 
v.  176. 

44.  The  term  kapalika  usually  designates 
a  sect  of  S'aiva  mendicants  who  feed  out  of 


skulls.  Our  passage  attributes  to  them  the 
practices  of  the  modem  Aghoris. 

47-09.  S ahi  Trilocanapala  is  identical  with 
Trilocanapala,  son  of  Anandapftla,  whom 
Alberuni  ( Tndia,  ii.  p.  18)  mentions  as  the  last 
independent  prince  of  the  ‘  Hindu  Shahiya 
dynasty  ’ ;  comp.  Rbinaud,  Mbnoire ,  p.  259  sq. ; 
Trover,  Radjat.,  iii.  p.  649,  and  regarding  the 
earlier  history  of  that  dynasty,  also  above 
Note  J,  v.  152-155.  He  succumbed  to  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Qhazna  after  a  long  struggle,  of  which 
detailed  accounts  are  given  by  the  Muham¬ 
madan  historians  dealing  with  that  period ; 
see  Elliot,  History  of  India,  ii.  p.  434  sqq. 
From  the  same  sources  it  appears  that  Trtlo- 
canapdla  was  already  during  his  father’s 
reign  (a.d.  1002-1018)  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  which  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
Muhammadan  advance.  Trilocanap&la’s  name 
appears  often  greatly  disfigured  in  the  Arabic 
writing  of  these  texts,"  as  ‘  Puru  Jaipal,’ 
‘  Nardajanpal,’  etc. ;  comp.  Elliott,  l.c.,  ii. 
p.  426  sq. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  K.’s  narra¬ 
tive,  vii.  47-69,  relates  to  one  of  the  campaigns 
which  Maljmud  of  Qbazna  directed  against 
Trilocanap&la  and  his  allies.  The  identity  of 
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vn.  48.] 


48.  A  large  army,  attended  by  many  Rajaputras,  chief  councillors,  feudal  chiefs, 
and  others  [of  rank],  capable  of  making  the  earth  shake,  followed  him. 


Samgramaraja 
(a.d.  1003-1028). 


Hammira  of  our  account  with  Mahmud  has 
been  recognized  by  Reinaud,  l.c.  Already 
before  him,  Thomas  ( J.JR.A.S ix.  p.  190  sq.) 
had  shown  the  derivation  of  this  term  from  the 
Arabic  title  Amiru-l-tnumenin,  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  on  coins  and  elsewhere  to  the  Ghaznavide 
Sultan.  Reinaud  has  also  rightly  pointed  out 
that  the  expression  Turuska  used  for  Triloca- 
napala’s  opponents,  vii.  61,  66,  is  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  for  Mahmud's  army,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  soldiers  of  Turkish 
origin. 

In  my  paper  ‘  Zur  Geschichte  der  Qahis  von 
Kabul,'  p.  201  sq.,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  discrepancy  which  the  Muhammadan 
accounts  show  as  to  the  chronology  and  the 
topographical  details  of  Mahmud  s  later  ex¬ 
peditions,  do  not  permit  us  at  present  to 
identify  with  certainty  the  campaign  to  which' 
K.’s  narrative  relates.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  K.  has  omitted  to  indicate  the 
year  of  Tunga’s  expedition.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  Muhammadan  sources 
may,  however,  yet  lead  to  a  definite  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question. 

Judging  from  the  materials  accessible  in 
Elliott’s  work,  most  facts  seem  to  point  to 
Mahmud’s  expedition  of  the  year  1018  (the 
ninth,  according  to  Elliott’s  reckoning) ;  see  l.c. 
ii.  p.  460  sqq.  Trilocanap&la  appears  to  have 
met  the  invader  on  this  occasion  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Pan  jab. 

The  detailed  account  which  the  Tdrikh-i 
Yamini  gives  of  the  decisive  battle  in  this 
campaign  (see  Elliot,  l.c.,  ii.  p.  37  sqq.), 
agrees  in  some  particulars,  regarding  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces, 
and  the  changing  fortune  of  the  contest, 
closely  enough  with  K.’s  description.  Mahmud 
seems  to  have  won  his  victory  in  one  of  the 
valleys  which  lead  from  the  region  about 
Jehlam  towards  Kasmir,  and  to  have  pursued 
Trilocanap&la  in  the  latter  direction.  Some 
chiefs  on  the  confines  of  Kasmir  are  said  to 
have  made  their  submission  to  the  Sultan  in 
consequence  of  this  victory.  Also  the  forcible 
conversion  of  Kasmiris  to  Islam  is  mentioned 
on  this  occasion. 

These  details  agree  fully  with  what  the 
Chronicle  tells  us  of  the  support  given  to 
Trilooanapala  by  a  Kasmhian  force,  and  in 
particular  with  the  locality  which  K.  indicates 
for  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  Tami 
mentioned  in  verse  63,  can  scarcely  be  any 
other  river  but  the  Tohi,  which  flows  through 
Parnotsn  (Pr tints),  and  joins  the  VitastA  above 
the  town  of  Jehlam.  Through  the  valley  of 


the  Prunts  Tohi  leads  the  most  convenient 
route  towards  Lohara  (Loh-rin).  From  there 
again  a  route  much  used  in  old  times,  leading 
over  the  To^maidan  Pass,  opens  access  to 
Kasmir.  It  is  actually  by  this  route  that  we 
find  two  years  later  Mahmud  attempting  the 
invasion  of  Kasmir;  comp.  Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  12. 
The  fortress  of  ‘  Lohkot,'  Alberuni’s  ‘  fortress  of 
Lauhur''  {India,  i.  pp.  208,  317)  which  stopped 
his  advance  on  the  latter,  occasion,  has  been 
identified  in  the  last  quoted  note  with  Lohara. 

As  the  valley  of  the  Prints  Tohi  eontaius 
to  this  day  a  considerable  Kasmiri  population 
as  far  down  as  Kotli,  we  can  understand  the 
notice  about  the  conversion  of  Kasmiris.  It  is 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alt., 
iii.  p.  1048),  in  contradiction  with  the  fact 
that  Kasmir  remained  actually  unconquered. 

K.  is  evidently  right  in  representing  the 
battle  on  the  Tausi  as  having  finally  decided 
the  fate  of  the  S' a.  hi  dynasty.  The  Muham¬ 
madan  historians,  in  full  agreement  with  the 
Chronicle,  make  mention  of  the  subsequent 
occasions  on  which  Trilooanapala  bravely 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  his  lost  fortune.  They 
also  show  that  these  battles  wore  no  longer 
fought  in  the  Pan  jab,  the  seat  of  the  power 
of  the  later  S'&hr  kings.  Their  accounts 
prove  further  that  K.  was  justified  in  the 
enthusiastic  praise  he  gives  to  Trilocanapdla' s 
personal  bravery  and  to  his  indomitable 
courage  in  misfortune  (vii.  60-Go). 

TrilocanapSla’s  death  is  placed  by  Alberuni 
in  the  year  a,h.  412.  (a.d.  1021/2).  His  son 
Bkrmap&la,  who  survived  him  only  by  five 
years,  is  no  longer  mentioned  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  prince  by  the  Muhammadan  historians. 
The  rapid  downfall  of  the  powerful  8 "ahi  dy¬ 
nasty  must  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  contemporary  observers.  The  great 
qualities  of  its  princes  had  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  even  by  their  Muslim  adversaries. 

Alberuni,  who  had  witnessed  the  events  which 
led  to  the  annihilation  of  the  S'ahis’  power, 
says  regarding  them :  “  This  Hindu  Shahiya 
dynasty  is  now  extinct,  and  of  the  whole 
house  there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  remnant 
in  existence.  "VVe  must  say  that,  in  all  then- 
grandeur,  they  never  slackened  in  the  ardent 
desire  of  doing  that  which  is  good  and  light, 
that  they  were  men  of  noble  sentiment  and 
noble  bearing  ”  {India,  ii.  p.  13). 

The  words  with  which  K.  refers  to  the 
extinction  of  this  great  dynasty,  vii.  66-69, 
may  thus  be  taken  as  representing  correctly 
the  feelings  which  the  catastrophe  had  roused 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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Samqkamaraja 
(a.d.  1003-1028), 


Battle  with  Havimira. 


49-50.  Wlien  he,  together  with  his  son,  had  been  hospitably  received  by  the 
S'ahi  who  had  gone  to  meet  him,  and  had  been  in  that  land  for  five  or  six  days, 
the  S'ahi  noticed  that  they  gave  no  thought  to  night-watches,  the  posting  of  scouts, 
to  military  exercises  and  other  [preparations]  proper  for  an  attack,  and  spoke  thus 
to  Turiga,  who  was  intoxicated  [with  self-confidence] : 

51.  “  Until  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Turuska  warfare,  you 
should  post  yourself  on  the  scarp  of  this  hill,  [keeping]  idle  against  your  desire.” 

52.  This  good  counsel  of  Trilocana[pdla ]  he  in  his  pride  did  not  accept, 
but  remained,  together  with  his  troops,  eagerly  looking  out  for  battle. 

53.  Then  he  crossed  thence  with  a  rather  small  force  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Tausi,  and  defeated  a  corps  which  Haramira  had  sent  on  a  reconnaissance. 

54.  Though  he  was  filled  thereupon  with  pride,  the  S'ahi,  experienced  in  war, 
repeated  again  and  again  the  same  advice  he  had  given  before. 

55.  Blinded  by  his  desire  for  battle,  be  did  not  accept  the  S'dhi's  counsel. 
Advice  is  of  no  use  for  those  whose  destruction  is  near. 

56.  In  the  morning  then  came  in  fury  and  in  full  battle  array  the  leader 
of  the  Turuska  army  himself,  skilled  in  stratagem. 

57.  Thereupon  the  army  of  Turiga  dispersed  immediately.  The  S'dhi's  force, 
however,  was  seen  for  [some]  time  moving  about  in  battle. 

58.  Even  when  the  S'dhi's  army  was  gone,  Jayasimha  rushed  about  fighting, 
also  S’rivardhana  and  Vihhramarka,  the  Damara,  of  Samgrdma's  family. 

59.  These  three  valiant  men,  fighting  on  the  terrible  field  of  battle  which 
resounded  with  [the  tramp  of  ]  horses,  preserved  the  honour  of  their  country  from 
being  lost. 

60.  Who  would  describe  the  greatness  of  Trilocanapdla,  whom  numberless 
enemies  even  could  not  defeat  in  battle  ? 

61.  Trilocana[pdla ],  causing  floods  of  blood  to  pour  forth  in  battle,  resembled 
S'iva  ( trilocana )  when  sending  forth  the  fire  which  burns  the  world  at  the  end  of 
the  Kalpa. 

62.  After  fighting  crores  of  armour-clad  soldiers  in  the  battle,  this  [prince], 


53.  Prof.  Buhler,  Report,  p.  3,  has  already 
pointed  out  that  Taun  is  the  ancient  form  of 
the  appellation  Tohi  which  is  now  borne  by 
several  mountain-streams  joining  tho  Vitastft 
and  Cinab  from  the  south  slopes  of  the  Pir 
Pantsal  Range.  A  Tausi  is  mentioned  by  the 
Ni/amata,  113,  along  with  tho  Apagft  (Ayak) 
and  Candrabh&g&.  Though  Prof.  Buhler  is 
quite  right  in  stating  that  Tohi  is  a  generic 
appellation  now  given  to  any  perennial  moun¬ 
tain  stream  in  tne  hill  regions  to  the  S.  of 
Kasmir,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  the 


reasons  indicated  in  the  preceding  note,  that 
in  our  passage  the  Tohi  of  Prunts  is  meant. 
The  nearest  other  stream  generally  known  as 
Tohi,  that  of  Rajauri,  flows  too  far  to  the  E. 
to  have  been  on ‘Mahmud’s  line  of  advance. 
Regarding  another  mention  of  the  Prunts  Tohi 
under  its  proper  name,  see  note  viii.  2006. 

The  term  Tautf  is  probably,  as  suggested 
by  Prof.  Buhler,  connected  with  Skr.  tiqara, 
‘  snow,’  and  means  thus  etymologically  ‘  a 
river  coming  from  thp  snows.’ 

58.  See  v.  306  regarding  Saihgrdma. 
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who  was  experienced  in  affaire,  came  forth  singly  from  among  the  foes  pressing 
[around  him]. 

63.  When  Trilocana[pdla ]  had  gone  afar,  the  whole  country  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  hosts  of  fierce  Candalas  which  [resembled  clouds  of]  locusts. 

64.  Even  after  he  had  obtained  his  victory,  Hammira  did  not  breathe  freely, 
thinking  of  the  superhuman  prowess  of  the  illustrious  Trilocanupdla, 

65.  Trilocana[pala ]  displayed  great  resolution  also  after  he  had  fallen  from 
his  position,  and  relying  on  his  force  of  elephants  endeavoured  to  recover  victory. 

66.  I  have  not  described  here  at  length  how  rapidly  the  royal  glory  of 
the  S'dhw  has  vanished  even  [down  to  their  very]  name,  this  being  only  an 
incident. 

67.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  Fate.  It  effects  with  ease  what  even  in  dreams 
appears  incredible,  what  fancy  fails  to  reach. 

68-69.  That  S'dhi  kingdom  whose  greatness  on  the  earth  has  above  been 
briefly  indicated  in  the  account  of  King  S'amkaravarmans  reign, — now  one  asks 
oneself  whether,  with  its  kings,  ministers  and  its  court,  it  ever  was  or  was  not. 

70.  Then  Tufiga,  after  having  by  his  defeat  brought  about  the  descent  of  the 
Turuikas  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  marched  back  slowly  to  his  own 
country. 

71.  The  king,  whose  character  was  equal  to  his  courage,  felt  no  anger  against 
Tufiga  for  his  fault,  though  he  had  been  beaten  like  a  jackal. 

72.  Still  the  king  felt  annoyed  at  his  dependence  on  Tufiga ;  even  an 
animal’s  spirit  is  pained  by  dependence  on  others. 

73.  Also  Ka ndarpa.simh a,  Tuhga's  son,  who  was  full  of  pride  on  account  of 
his  wealth  and  strength,  caused  him  uneasiness  by  behaving  like  a  king. 

74.  His  brother  Vigraharaja,  too,  who  was  waiting  for  his  opportunity,  urged 
the  king  at  that  time  by  secret  letters  to  have  Tufiga  put  out  of  the  way. 

75.  The  king  wavered  for  a  long  time  in  his  mind,  remembering  the  oath  by 
sacred  libation  (koSa)  and  other  [facts],  and  then,  irritated  by  the  repeated  urging, 
spoke  thus  to  the  instigators : 

76.  “  If  he  comes  some  day  within  our  reach  wbile  alone  with  his  son,  at  that 
time  let  us  see  what  we  can  do.” 

77.  “  Tf  otherwise  attacked,  he  is  sure  to  put  us  to  a  violent  death.”  Having 
said  this  to  gain  time,  the  king  stopped. 

78.  These  few  words  fell  into  their  hearts  like  seeds,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  bring  Tufiga  into  such  a  situation. 


Samoa am a raj  a 
(a.d.  1003-1028). 


Destruction  of  S'ahi 
kingdom. 


Intrigue  against 
Tunga. 


74. 

aqq. 

76. 


Regarding  Vigraharaja,  see  vi.  335 
Compare  above  vii.  8. 


70.  I  have  followed  Durg&pr.’s  reading, 
gocare,  as  a  very  acceptable  emendation  for 
gocaro  of  A. 


T 
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SamgbAmaraja 
(a.d.  1008-1028) 


Murder  of  Tunga. 


79.  Within  six  months  [it  happened]  by  the  will  of  fate  that  Tufiga,  when 
called  by  the  king,  left  his  house  in  his  son’s  company,  though  he  had  had  a  bad 
dream. 

80.  After  he  had  entered  the  palace  and  had  been  in  the  presence  cf  the 
king  for  a  short  time,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  attendants,  to  the 
council  hall. 

81.  Parvniarharaka  and  others  followed  Tufiga  there,  and  struck  him  with 
their  swords  without  having  even  spoken  to  the  king. 

82.  Among  the  attendants  of  Tufiga  only  Sirhharatha  deserved  praise,  a 
descendant  of  Mahdratha  who  had  been  a  minister  of  S'  amkaiavarman. 

83.  He,  though  unarmed,  threw  himself  that  very  moment  on  the  back  of 
Tufiga,  at  whom  they  were  striking,  in  order  to  protect  him. 

84.  Tufiga  s  breath  stopped  from  fear  at  the  first  stroke,  while  the  king  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  Tufiga' 8  breath  failed. 

85-86.  The  wretched  Partha,  son  of  the  Brahman  Dharma  who  belonged  to 
the  royal  council  (, d*thdnabruhmana ),  and  the  foolish  Kanka,  were  with  Tufiga. 
These  two  [persons]  had  their  bowels  moved,  put  their  fingers  into  their  mouths 
to  protect  themselves,  as  if  they  were  cattle,  and  dropped  their  weapons  in 
terror. 

87.  Cafiga  and  others  who  were  Tunga's  intimates  and  advisers,  sat  still  in 
their  fright  like  women,  though  they  were  armed. 

88-89.  The  king  feared  that  Tufiga' s  followers,  if  they  did  not  know  of  his 
death,  would  raise  in  that  tumult  conflagrations,  fights,  and  the  like,  and  at 
once  had  Tufiga's  and  his  son’s  heads  cut  off  with  the  sword,  and  thrown  outside 
to  give  courage  to  his  own  servants. 

90.  The  troops,  when  they  saw  their  master’s  severed  head,  turned  away 
dispirited.  Some  of  Tunga's  followers,  [however],  brilliantly  displayed  the  character 
of  [true]  servants. 

91.  lihnjamga,  the  son  of  a  Brahmafi  feudal  chief  ( samanta ),  who  had 
arrived  from  his  house,  made  Sarhgrdmardja  flee  from  one  apartment  to  the 
other. 


85-80.  The  term  dsthiinabrahmana  recurs 
viii.  1620,  ami  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  rank 
which,  perhaps,  corresponds  to  that  ot'  a 
Durban  in  modern  India.  The  term  asthdnuja, 
vii.  1505,  has  probably  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance. 

K.  seems  to  allude  to  the  ancient  Indian 
custom  according  to  which  persons  in  danger 
of  their  life  put  grass  into  their  mouths  to 
implore  mercy.  By  symbolically  representing 


themselves  as  cattle,  they  become  inviolable. 
The  Kasmirian  heroes  of  our  narrative  have 
no  grass  at  hand,  and  use  their  fingers  as  a 
substitute. 

It  must,  however,  also  be  kept  in  view  that 
the  cutting  off  of  a  finger  is  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  Rajat.  as  a  mark  of  submission ; 
comp,  note  viii.  1594. 

90.  Tung  a  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  ;  see  vi.  354  ;  vii.  101. 
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92.  Breaking  the  closed  door  with  his  golden  staff,  he  then  killed  twenty  SamgkAmarAja 

■  ..  ,  ,,  ,  „  °  (a.d.  1003  1028). 

soldiers  m  the  royal  assembly  hall.  _ 

93.  The  treasurer,  Trailokyardja,  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  the  brave 
Abhinava,  milk-brother  of  Kayydmantaka. 

94.  In  the  courtyard,  thirty  brave  Ekangas  who  were  in  the  employ  of  Tunga 
lay  dead  in  a  row,  [which  seemed  like]  a  staircase  leading  to  heaven. 

95.  One  Padmardja,  though  he  had  taken  part  in  the  fight,  escaped  unhurt, 
and  removed  the  burning  pain  caused  by  the  misfortune  of  the  master’s  death  by 
visiting  Tlrthas. 

96.  Others  threw  away  the  sword  which  helps  to  protect  life  in  both 
worlds  on  the  scene  of  the  fight,  and  lost  honour  and  life. 

97.  Canda,  who  fancied  himself  a  good  fighter,  a  foreigner  (dai&ika), 

Arjuna  by  name,  and  the  Damara  Heldcakra,  threw  away  their  swords  and  were 
killed  by  the  foes. 

98.  With  his  residence  plundered  and  his  treasures  robbed,  Tunga  was  made 
by  the  king  a  mere  subject  of  stories  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Asadha. 

99.  After  Tunga,  whose  conduct  was  free  from  treachery,  along  with  his  son 
had  been  slain  by  the  king,  it  was  chiefly  rogues  who  rose  to  power  in  the  royal 
palace. 

100-101.  The  king  then  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to  Tufiqa’s  Affairs  after  Tunga' i 

°  °  J  J  death. 

brother  Ndga,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his  brother  and  nephew  by  corrupting 
the  king’s  mind  through  secret  calumnies,  and  who,  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
own  family,  was  branded  with  infamy. 

102.  Ksemd ,  the  most  unfaithful  wife  of  Kandarpasirhha,  had  love-meetings 
with  Ndga,  just  as  the  dark  night  with  the  goblin. 

103.  Four  days  after  the  disorder  had  ceased,  Bimbd,  who  was  a  daughter-in- 
law  of  Tunga  and  a  S’ahi  daughter,  entered  the  fire  as  a  Sati. 

104-105.  MaAkhand,  the  wife  of  Tunga,  left  the  country  in  misery,  and  took 
up  her  residence  at  Rdjapuri.  She  took  [with  her]  the  two  sons,  the  well- 
known  Vicitrasimha  and  MdtrsiTnha,  whom  Mamma,  a  concubine  ( avuruddha ), 
had  borne  to  Kandarpasimha,  as  well  as  this  daughter-in-law  [herself]. 

106.  The  king  then  put  in  Tunga'#  place  the  wicked  Bhadresvara,  who 
plundered  the  treasury  and  what  else  [belonged  to  the  shrines]  of  Bhutesvara  and 
other  gods. 


97.  Compare  regarding  daisika  note  vi. 
303. 

103  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Tunga, 
notwithstanding  his  modest  origin,  secured  a 
Sahi  princess  ( mid  S'dheA)  for  nis  son.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  Bimba  was  a  daughter 


of  the  S'&hi,  i.e.  Trilocanapfila  ?  In  this 
case  we  should  have  to  assume  a  nexus 
between  this  marriage  and  the  support  given 
to  Trilocanapfila  by  trie  Kasmir  king. 

100.  For  the  shrine  of  S’iva  Bhutesvara, 
see  note  i.  107. 


Samg&AmaxAja 
(a.d  ] 003-1028). 
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107.  How  could  the  king's  want  of  judgment  be  shown  further?  He  gave 
offices  even  to  people  like  Partha. 

108.  The  thoughtless  king  appointed  the  most  foolish  Partha ,  who  was 
known  to  keep  up  intrigues  with  his  brother’s  wife,  as  city  prefect  ( nagard - 
dhikrta). 

109.  Partha,  whose  mind  was  entirely  devoid  of  merit,  committed  slaughter  and 
other  sins  on  the  holy  platform  (?  raiigapi(ha)  of  [the  Linga  of  S'iva]  Pravare&a. 

110.  Matahga,  Sindhu's  son,  the  chief  of  misers,  was  an  expert  in  the 
science  of  fleecing  the  subjects,  and  filled  the  treasury  of  the  greedy  king. 

111.  A  clerk,  Devamukha  by  name,  had  once  a  son  called  Candramukha  from 
a  loose  woman  who  used  to  sell  pastry. 

112.  This  [son]  under  Tuhya’s  patronage  became  the  king’s  favourite,  and 
beginning  with  a  cowrie  (vardtaka)  accumulated  crores. 

113.  He  remained  a  miser  when  he  had  reached  a  great  position,  and  used  to 
sell  to  his  own  servants  the  cakes  which  others  brought  him  as  presents,  in 
accordance  with  the  [hereditary  occupation  of  his]  family. 

114.  The  people  laughed  at  him,  because  he  who  before  had  a  powerful 
digestion  and  sound  health,  became  dyspeptic"  and  sickly  when  he  attained 
prosperity. 

115.  He  did  one  pious  act  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  Ik  gave  the  third 
of  a  crcre  towards  a  restoration  of  the  illustrious  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Bane£vara. 

116.  His  three  sons,  Nana,  Bhdga  and  Nandimukha,  had  been  made  by  the 
king  commanders  of  an  army  division,  subordinate  to  Tufiga. 

117.  It  was  a  ridiculous  [act]  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  give  them  the 
position  of  Tuhga.  [It  was]  as  when  a  child  collects  barley-ears,  taking  them 
for  gold. 

118.  These,  on  being  sent  by  the  lrv'e:  to  fight  with  the  Turuskas  like  Tuhga, 
turned,  fled,  and  came  back  again  to  their  own  country. 

119.  Thus,  while  the  ministers  were  incapable  and  the  king  prone  to  show 
forbearance,  some  Par  ads,  Divira3  (clerks),  and  Damaras  obtained  predominance. 


107.  See  regarding  Partha,  vii.  85. 

109.  The  meaning  of  rahganitha  is  quits 
uncertain.  The  term  recurs  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Lokaprakasa,  iii.,  iu  a  list  mentioning 
also  the  lihyapi (ha  and  bhadrapitha,  but  with¬ 
out  any  explanation.  The  above  rendering 
has  been  suggested  by  the  usual  meaning  of 
rahya.  The  simple  pit  ha  designates  the  base 
on  which  a  Linga  or  other  sacred  image  is 
placed  (also  called  bhadrapi(/ta) ;  comp.  iii.  350 
and  note  v.  46. 

113.  Small  offerings  are  meant  such  as  are 


made  at.  receptions  to  persons  of  consequence  ; 
the  modern  nazur. 

115.  Regarding  the  shrine  of  Ruricsvara  in 
S'rinagar,  see  note  iii.  353. 

118.  It  seems  that  we  have  here  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  subsequent  expedition  of  Mahmud 
against  Kasmir,  perhaps  the  -one  on  which 
he  reached  Lo’nara  (‘  Lohkot  ’) ;  see  note 
vii.  47. 

119.  The  mention  of  the  Parade  along  with 
the  Divira*  and  f)  dinar  ae  is  evidently  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  alliteration. 


VII.  129.] 
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120.  The  king’s  daughter  Lotliikd  constructed  the  Lothikdraatha,  and 
founded  another  Matha  under  the  name  of  her  mothejr  Tilottamd. 

121.  0,  even  sinners  think  sometimes  of  pious  acts !  Thus  even 
Bhadrehara  built  a  Yihora  of  distinguished  merit. 

122.  Sarhgrdmaraja  showed  true  judgment,  and  did  not  establish  even  a 
drinking -place  (prapd),  saying  that  the  wealth  ho  owned  was  unlawfully 
acquired. 

123.  The  Queen  S'rilekhd,  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Yasomangala,  as  her 
husband  was  of  feeble  power  indulged  in  licentious  conduct. 

124.  Tribhuvana,  who  was  the  son  of  Sugandhisiha  and  Jayalaksmi,  became 
the  ardent  lover  of  that  queen. 

125.  Also  the  sharp-witted  Jayakara,  who  worked  well  in  the  interest  of  the 
treasury,  and  established  the  Jayakaragafija  and  other  funds  ( gahja ),  was  her 
paramour. 

126.  This  beautiful  [queen],  who  was  very  fond  of  accumulating  wealth,  and 
had  established  ‘  the  Ganja  of  Mavagrdma  ’  and  other  [funds],  obtained  great 
power  by  the  king’s  favour. 

127.  This  king  died  on  the  first  day  of  Asadha  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  four  (a.d.  1028),  after  having  had  his  son  Harirdja 
consecrated. 

128.  This  [prince],  who  was  attended  by  wise  men  (sumanas)  and  who  made 
all  hopes  ( aka )  appear,  gave  delight  ( hldda )  to  everyone,  just  as  the  festive  time  of 
Caitra,  [which  is  attended  by  flowers  (sumanas)  and  which  illuminates  all  regions 
{ d'sd ),  brings  coolness  (hldda)  to  everyone]. 

129.  He  whose  orders  were  never  infringed  cleared  the  land  of  thieves,  and 
prohibited  the  closing  of  doors  in  the  market -street  at  night. 


SAhGtiiSIARAJA 

(a.d.  1003-1028). 


Fiona  foundations. 


Hari&aja 

(a.d.  10,28). 


120.  Regarding  Lothikd,  see  vii.  11. 

The  Lothflcamatka  appears,  from  vii.  141  and 
viii.  435,  to  have  been  in  S'rinagar. 

121.  No  mention  is  found  elsewhere  of  this 
VihAra. 

122.  The  use  of  unlawfully  acquired 
wealth  for  pious  works  is  declared  profitless ; 
see  e.g.  the  passage  from  the  Vimudhavma 
quoted  Caturvargac.  i.  pp.  39  sq.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  divide  go  nydyyato  ’rjitam. 

125-128.  The  term  ganja  (see  iv.  589) 
designates  here  and  in  the  parallel  passages, 
vi.  266  (Sindhugahja) ;  vii.  570  ( Kalasaganja ), 
clearly  separate  funds  for  which  special 
sources  of  revenue  were  assigned,  and  which 
were  managed  by  distinct  officers.  These 
funds  seem  to  have  received  tl&ir  names 
from  the  person  who  had  organized  them,  or 
from  the  place  which  supplied  their  revenue. 


The  latter  form  of  designation  is  used  in 
the  case  of  the  ‘  Mauayrdmiyagahja.'  This 
name  is  taken  from  the  village  Mayagrama, 
which,  as  viii.  729  shows,  is  identical  with  the 
present  Mah'gam  situated  in  the  lower  Sind 
Valley,  74°  62'  long.  34°  17'  lat.  Man  gam  is 
a  large  village  with  a  t  reat  area  of  excellent 
rice-fields.  Under  the  last  settlement  the 
village  pays  the  (for  Kasinir)  considerable 
sum  of  Ra.  2200  as  annual  revenue  assess¬ 
ment. 

In  P.  Sahibram's  Ynthas.  the  village  figures 
both  under  its  old  name  as  Mayagrama  and  as 
Manyugrama  (!). 

128.  In  the  month  of  Caitra  falls  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Kasrair  spring.  The  adjec¬ 
tives  characterizing  Hariraja  may,  by  a  series 
of  puns,  be  taken  also  as  referring  to  the 
month. 
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IUkiaIja 
(a.d.  1028) 


Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 


Viyraharuja't  incur¬ 
sion. 


130.  The  rule  of  this  king,  which  was  of  unexpected  distinction  and  of  brief 
duration,  deserved  to  be  praised  among  men,  like  the  crescent  of  the  young 
moon. 

131.  After  ruling  the  earth  for  twenty-two  days,  this  king  of  unblemished 
fame  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Asadha. 

132.  The  splendour  which  attends  men  who  shine  forth  for  a  short  time  like 
stars,  passes  away  just  as  a  [brief]  summer  Dight. 

133.  There  was  a  general  report,  which  was  not  contradicted,  that  the 
licentious  queen-mother  herself  had  used  witchcraft  against  her  son,  who  was 
dissatisfied  [with  her  conduct], 

134-135.  While  the  king’3  mother,  S’rilekha ,  who  wished  the  throne  for  her¬ 
self,  was  coming  after  taking  a  bath  [where]  the  arrangements  for  the  installation 
had  been  made,— the  assembled  Ekahgas  and  the  [king’s]  milk-brother,  Sdgara, 
made  her  child-son  Ananta  king. 

136-137.  If  a  person  anxious  to  take  out  a  treasure  which  has  already 
been  removed  kills  the  snake  which  greedily  keeps  watch  over  it,  this  [procures] 
for  him  merely  a  sin.  Even  so,  when  the  king’s  mother  destroyed  her  son  in  her 
desire  for  the  throne,  this  only  [procured]  for  her  a  sin,  since  the  throne  was 
taken  by  another. 

138.  Such  deceptive  vision  of  the  throne  made  that  perverse  queen  forget  the 
love  for  her  child.  0,  the  [false]  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  ! 

139.  Then  came  the  child-king’s  old  paternal  uncle,  Vigraharaja,  to  secure 
the  throne,  and  displayed  his  valour. 

140.  He  proceeded  from  Lohara  in  rapid  marches,  burnt  down  the 
*  Gate  ’  (dvdra),  and  after  two  and  a  half  days  unexpectedly  entered  the 
City. 

141.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Lothikdmatha,  and  there  the  troops 
sent  by  S'rilekhd  killed  him  and  his  followers  by  setting  fire  [to  the  place]. 


181.  This  verse,  in  conjunction  with  verse 
127,  proves  that  the  luni-solar  months  were 
reckoned  in  K.’s  time,  as  at  present  in  Kasmir, 
purnimanta,  i.e.  began  with  the  dark  fortnight. 

134-136.  The  relationship  indicated  vii. 
139,  251  makes  it  clear  that  Ananta  was 
SamgramarS.ja’s  son  ;  comp.  vii.  74. 

140.  It  has  been  explained  in  Note  E  on 
Lohara,  iv.  177,  that  it  is  possible  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  To^maidan  Pass  is 
open,  to  do  the  distance  between  Loh“rin  and 
S'rinagar  in  the  short  time  indicated  by  the 
text.  As,  however,  the  distance  is  at  least 
sixty  miles,  and  as  a  pass  of  over  13,000'  in 
height  has  to  be  crossed,  it  is  clear  that  a  per¬ 
formance  like  that  of  Vigraharaja  presupposes 


great  marching  powers  on  the  part  of  an 
armed  force.  Compare  Alberuni,  India ,  i. 
p.  317 :  ‘  the  distance  from  Lankier  to  the 
capital  of  Kashmir  is  fifty-six  miles,  half  the 
wav  being  rugged  country,  the  other  half  plain.’ 

fly  dvdra  is  meant  heye  the  watch-station 
on  the  To^-maidan  route  properly  known  as 
Kdrhota-dranija.  Its  position  is  indicated  by 
the  village  of  D ran;/ ;  comp,  note  viii.  1596, 
also  viii.  1997  and  note  i.  302.  The  place 
where  the  route  pauses  the  scarp  of  the  To?’- 
maidan  plateau  before  descending  to  the 
village  of  Drang,  is  still  closed  by  old  watch- 
towers  marked  on  the  map.  This  locality  is 
now  called  bar-kal,  i.e.  1  the  place  of  the  Gate’ 
(Skr.  dvdra  >  Ks.  har). 
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142.  The  lavish  queen  then  built  two  Mathas  in  honour  of  her  husband  and 
son,  and  thought  day  and  night  of  high  treason. 

143.  Vhen  in  time  the  king  had  a  little  outgrown  his  childhood,  he  became, 
like  one  bom  on  the  throne,  addicted  to  extravagance  and  other  [vices] . 

144.  Most  dear  to  him  were  Rudrapdla  and  other  S'dhi  princes  who  exhausted 
the  kingdom’s  revenues  by  the  large  salaries  they  drew. 

145.  Though  receiving  from  the  king  one  and  a  half  lakhs  [of  Dinnaras]  daily 
for  his  maintenance,  Rudrapdla  yet  never  got  rid  of  his  money  troubles. 

146.  Didddpdla ,  though  he  drew  daily  eighty  thousand  [Dmnaras]  from  the 
king,  could  yet  not  sleep  in  peace  at  night. 

147.  Anadyapala,  [that]  Vetala,  who  was  the  king’s  favourite,  was  ever 
planning  the  breaking  up  of  the  golden  statues  of  gods. 

148.  Rudrapdla  protected  those  who  robbed  [others]  of  their  property  and 
lives,  and  was  a  safe  refuge  for  thieves,  Candalas,  and  the  like. 

149.  Kayasthas,  who  were  Rudrapdla’s  intimates,  oppressed  the  people.  The 
foremost  among  them,  the  famous  Utpala,  founded  a  Matha  for  the  blind. 

150-152.  What  more  need  be  said  of  the  king’s  affection  for  him  (Rudrapala)  ? 
He  himself  had  married  the  elder  daughter  of  Inducandra.  the  lord  of  Jdlarkdhara, 
the  moon-faced  Jsavnati,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the  same  who  built  a  Matha 
called  after  herself  at  Tripuresvara.  He  then  married  her  somewhat  younger 
sister,  the  Queen  Suryamati,  to  the  king. 

153.  Through  the  companionship  of  Rudra[pdla],  who  pleased  his  ears, 
the  king  was  led  into  evil  habits,  just  as  Suyodhana  through  that  of 
Karna. 

154.  At  that  time,  Tribhuvana ,  the  powerful  commander-in-chief,  collected 
the  Damaras  and  came  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  throne. 

155.  He  arrived  for  battle  after  drawing  to  himself  the  whole  army,  [except] 
the  Ekangas  and  the  mounted  soldiers,  who  did  not  leave  the  king’s  side. 


144.  The  ‘  S'&hi  princes  ’  (S'fthiputrftlj) 
here  mentioned  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
scions  of  the  royal  S'&hi  family  who  had 
come  to  Kasmir  as  refugees.  Their  names, 
Rudrapdla,  Didddpdla,  etc.,  show  the  same 
formation  as  the  names  of  the  last  four  S'fthi 
kings,  Jaipal  (Jayapala  ?),  Trilocanapdla,  etc. 

145-146.  The  real  value  of  these  salaries 
must  be  estimated  with  reference  to  what  has 
been  explained  regarding  the  Kalmir  monetary 
system  in  Note  H,  iv.  495. 

14.7.  Compare  Harsa’s  procedure,  mi. 
1091  sqq. 

149.  As  Mashas  are  otherwise  regularly 
designated  after  their  founders  or  the  latter’s 
relatives,  it  seems  probable  that  the  differeutly 


formed  name  Andharnatha  must  be  taken  in 
its  literal  meaning  as  ‘  a  Matha  for  the 
blind.’ 

150.  As  the  old  kingdom  of  Jdlaihdhara  in¬ 
cluded  also  Trigarta  or  Kangra  (see  note  iv.  177), 
we  may  recognize  with  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  139,  in  Inducandra  the  Indracandra 
of  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  K&ngra  R&jas. 
That  K.  himself  wrote  the  name  as  Inducandra, 
is  proved  by  his  use  of  the  expression  indu- 
mukhim  immediately  after  it. 

Bilhapa,  too,  Vxkram.  xviii.  40,  calls  this 
queen  a  daughter  of  Indu,  i.e.  Inducandra  ( deri 
fac-ya  .  .  .  candrikevendujdta). 

153.  Suyodhana,  i.e.  Duryodhana,  the  head 
of  the  Kauravas. 


Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 


Predominance  of 

S'ui iw. 


Rising  of  Tribhuvana. 
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(a.  Dr  1028-1068). 


156.  With  praiseworthy  bravery,  Anantadeva  attacked  in  person  Trihhuvana 
in  the  fight,  warding  off  his  unerring  darts  with  his  sword. 

157.  He  (Trihhuvana),  who  was  hurt  by  his  mighty  strokes,  though  the 
annour  protected  his  body,  fled  and  eeemed  to  vomit  his  glory  in  the  blood  [which 
flowed]  from  his  mouth. 

158-159.  When,  on  seeing  the  king’s  unexpected  strength,  he  had  left  the 
battle  and  fled,  the  king,  who  was  [yet]  almost  a  boy,  and  had  hidden  his 
manliness  under  a  modest  behaviour,  defeated,  with  laudable  prowess  at  S'dldsthala 
the  valorous  [attack  of]  Abhinava,  a  Damara  from  S'amdid,  who  was  fighting  with 
darts. 

160.  King  Ananta,  whose  sword  became  covered  with  flesh  and  blood  [until  it 
looked  like]  a  club,  moved  about  in  the  battle  like  a  Bhairava,  and  made  the  earth 
ehake. 

161-162.  When  the  king  saw  at  every  step  Ekangas  whose  bodies  were 
slashed  with  cuts,  and  had  their  names  reported  to  him  by  the  attendants,  he  out 
of  kind  feeling  relieved  the  Ekangas  of  the  uncertain  dependence  on  the  Aksapatala 
office,  [and  gave  them  instead]  a  fixed  assignment  (?  vilabdhisthavara). 

163.  Thus  in  gratitude  he  there  granted  to  his  servants  successively  an 
assignment  ( vilabdki )  to  [the  amount  of]  ninety-six  crores  of  Dinnaras. 

164.  The  story  goes  that  when  the  king  returned  from  the  battle,  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  which  had  become  fixed  in  his  firm  grasp,  could  [only]  be  removed  from 
his  hand  after  some  time,  and  by  sprinkling  milk  [on  it]. 

165.  0,  the  greatness  of  the  king  !  When  Trihhuvana  came  back  from 
abroad  in  distress,  the  king  received  him,  such  [as  he  was],  without  anger. 

166.  He  had  made  a  relative  of  his,  Brahmardja  by  name,  superintendent  of 
the  treasury  ( qanjadhipa ).  The  latter  having  fallen  in  enmity  with  Rndrapala, 
became  disaffected  and  departed. 


169.  Sdlasthala  is  evidently  the  older 
form  of  the  name  Halthal  which  Abu-1-Fazl, 
ii.  p.  363,  gi ,  es  as  that  of  a  village  in  the  Yech 
Pargapa.  KA  h  regularly  replaces  Skr.  s.  A 
village  Hal“thai  seems  to  be  known  in  the 
Yecn  Pargapa,  but  1  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  its  position.  The  same  place  is  probably 
meant  by  the  S'alasthala  (sic)  mentioned  Fourth 
Chron.  225  in  connection  with  a  rebellion  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Nag&m. 

S'amdid  is  the  old  name  of  the  modern 
Hamal  Pargapa,  which  lies  in  Kamriiz  to  the 
W.  of  Sdpur.  S'amdid  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  last  Taranca  (see  viii.  1003,  1011,  1132, 
etc.),  and  in  the  later  Chronicles ;  comp.  Jonar. 
92,  107,  252 ;  S'riv.  iv.  108,  etc.  The  D&maras 


of  S'am&lfi.  are  referred  to  vii,  1022;  viii.  691, 
1517,  2749. 

161-162.  The  interpretation  of  the  term 
vilabdhi  is  doubtful.  The  word  recurs  only  in 
the  next  verse,  and  from  the  latter  a  guess  has 
been  made  as  to  its  meaning.  The  probable 
character  of  the  Aksapatala  (chief  office  of 
accounts),  and  its  connection  with  the  Ekangas, 
has  been  discussed  in  notes  v.  249,  301. 

The  purport  of  our  passage  seems  to  be 
that  the  king,  to  show  his  gratitude,  re¬ 
lieved  the  Ekangas  who  had  been  wounded 
in  his  service  from  their  harassing  duties  at 
the  Aksapatala,  and  fixed  for  them  an  assign¬ 
ment  independent  of  that  office,  Le.  a  sort 
of  pension. 
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167.  Having  allied  himself  with  certain  Damaras,  he  by  great  efforts 
[succeeded  in]  leading  [against  the  king],  Acalamangala ,  king  of  the  Darads, 
together  with  seven  Mleccha  princes. 

168.  When  that  [Darad  ruler]  had  reached  the  village  of  Ksiraprs(ha,  the 
most  valiant  Rudrapdla,  eager  for  battle,  went  to  meet  him. 

169.  After  the  two  forces  had  arranged  to  fight  on  the  morrow,  the  Darad 
ruler  went  to  amuse  himself  at  [a  pool  which  is]  the  residence  of  a  Naga  called 
Pindar  aha. 

170.  In  his  wickedness  he  threw  his  dart  at  the  body  of  a  fish  which  was 
swimming  there,  though  his  attendants  kept  him  back. 

171.  Then  the  Naga  came  forth  from  that  round  pool  in  the  shape  of  a  jackal, 
and  the  Darad  ruler  threw  himself  after  him,  eager  for  the  chase. 

172.  When  the  king’s  troops  saw  him  rushing  up,  they  thought  that  he  was 
breaking  the  agreement,  and  fearing  an  attack  they  moved  out  for  battle. 

173.  Then  there  arose  a  battle-feast  in  which  brave  men  were  wedded  to  the 
heavenly  maids  (Apsaras),  while  the  clash  of  weapons  seemed  to  kindle  rows  of 
fires. 

174.  In  that  great  concourse  of  warriors,  the  head  of  the  Darad  lord  was  cut 
off,  while  the  fame  of  Rv,dra[pdla],  whose  splendour  was  awe-inspiring,  rose 
afresh. 

175.  The  Mleccha  kings  were  slain  or  captured,  while  the  king  of  Kasmir 
obtained  gold,  jewels,  and  other  [treasures]. 

176.  Rudrapdla  brought  before  his  lord  the  Darad  king’s  head,  the  dripping 
blood  of  which  was  purified  by  the  water[-like]  glitter  of  the  pearls  on  its 
crest-ornaments. 

177.  Many  similar  troubles  ( avadalikd )  he  had  with  his  brother  Udatjana- 
vatsa  and  with  Brahmans,  who  held  solemn  fasts  ( prdya ). 


Ananta 

(a,d.  1028-1063). 


Invasion  of  Darad*. 


168,  The  gloss  of  A3  identifies  Ktfrapwtha 
with  ‘  Xharot,  a  village  in  Kramarijya.’  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  place,  though 
I  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  locality 
called  Khuyrut  in  the  Uttar  Pargapa.  It  is 
probable  that  Ksirapvptha  must  be  looked  for 
on  one  of  the  several  routes  which  lead  from 
the  N.  of  Kamraz  into  the  Kisar.gahga  Valley. 
The  greater  part  of  the  latter  has  always  been 
inhabited,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  a  Darad  popu¬ 
lation.  As  the  Kifangahga  Valley  is  connected 
by  several  passes  with  Cilas  and  Astor  on  the 
Indus,  it  is  possible  that  the  Mleccha,  i.e. 
Muhammadan,  chiefs  mentioned  vii.  167  came 
from  those  regions.  For  a  similar  invasion  of 
Darads  and  Mleccha  chiefs  in  K.’s  time,  see 
viii.  2760  sqq. 


King  Ananta’s  victory  over  Darads  and 
S "akas  is  alluded  to  by  Bilhapa,  Vikram.  xviii. 
34, 

109.  It  is  curious  that  this  Naga  name, 
which  is  well-known  to  the  Epics  and  Puranas, 
does  not  occur  in  the  long  lists  of  Kadmirian 
sacred  springs  given  by  the  Nilamata  and  the 
Mahatmyas. 

173.  The  sparks  from  the  weapons  are 
imagined  to  represent  the  sacrificial  fires  in 
the  presence  of  which  marriage  ceremonies 
take  place. 

177.  The  word  avadalikd  seems  otherwise 
unknown.  Its  apparent  etymology  from 
Vdal,  lit.  ‘  rupture,’  and  the  context,  justify 
the  above  interpretation. 
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Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 
End  of  S'd^»  princes. 


Queen  SvryawatV s 
pious  foundations. 


178.  Then  Jtudrapala  died  of  the  /«fa-disease,  and  the  other  S'dhi  princes 
too  found  an  early  death. 

179.  When  the  blindness  created  by  his  affection  for  the  Palau  (i.e.  Rudrapala 
and  his  brothers)  had  passed  away,  the  king  found  pleasure  in  a  virtuous  life,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  reflecting  Queen  Suryamati. 

180.  She  founded  the  [temple  of  S'iva]  GauHsvara ,  and,  having  the  second 
name  of  Subhata ,  constructed  the  meritorious  Subhatdmatha  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vitadd. 


181.  On  the  consecration  of  [the  temple  of]  Sadciswa,  she  made  many 
Brahmans  rich  by  giving  away  cows,  gold,  horses,  jewels  and  other  [presents], 

182.  From  love  for  her  younger  brother  Kallana,  who  was  also  called 
Asdcandra,  she  built  a  Matha  provided  with  an  Agrahara  under  his  name. 

183.  She  founded  also  two  Mathas  by  the  side  of  [the  shrines  of]  Vijayesa 
and  Amare$a  under  the  names  of  her  brother  Sillana  and  of  her  husband 
[respectively]. 

184.  And  at  the  glorious  [temple  of]  Vijayesvara  she  bestowed,  as  a  gift  of 
great  merit,  one  hundred  and  eight  Agraharas  on  learned  Brahmans. 

185.  She  also  granted  under  her  husband’s  name  Agraharas  at  Amaresvara, 
and  arranged  for  the  consecration  of  Trisulas,  Banalihgas  and  other  [sacred 
emblems]. 


178.  Regarding  luta,  see  iv.  524  sq. 

180.  Bilhana,  who  devotes  to  this  queen  a 
lengthy  eulogium,  knows  her  by  the  name  of 
Subhata.  He  mentions  a  temple  of  S'iva 
built  by  her  on  the  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  and  a 
Matha  which  she  established  under  her  own 
name  in  the  capital  for  the  residence  of 
students ;  comp.  Vikrom.  xviii.  40-46. 

The  ‘  Matha  of  Suryamati  ’  is  mentioned 
again,  vii.  1658,  and  its  restoration  in  K.’s 
time  is  referred  to  in  viii.  3321.  Suryamati’s 
temple  of  S'iva  Gaurisvara  is  mentioned  also 
vii.  207,  673.  These  passages  show  that 
both  structures  were  situated  in  S'rinagar. 

181.  Regarding  the  Saddsiva  temple,  see 
note  vii.  186-187. 

183.  It  is  probable  that  K.  refers  here  and 
in  verse  185  under  the  name  of  Amaresa  or 
Amaresvara  to  a  shrine  situated  at  the  site 
now  marked  by  the  village  of  Amburher,  about 
four  miles  to  the  N.  of  S'rinagar  on  the  road 
towards  the  Sind  Valley.  This  place,  the 
modern  name  of  which  is  clearly  derived  from 
Amaresvara  (comp.  Kother  <  Kapafesvara ; 
Jyetlier< Jyesthesvara,  Note  C,  i.  124),  is 
certainly  meant  in  viii.  506,  590,  729,  756, 
1 1 24.  All  these  passages  describe  fights  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  S'rinagar.  It  is 
also  mentioned  as  A.ma.resavura  by  Jonar.  890. 


P.  Sahibram  in  his  Tirthas.  gives  cor¬ 
rectly  Amaresvara  as  the  old  name  of  the 
village,  and  refers  to  an  Amaresvara  Linga 
worshipped  there.  On  a  visit  paid  to  the 
place  in  June,  1895,  I  found  considerable 
remains  of  an  old  temple  built  into  the 
Ziarat  of  Farrukhzad  Sahib.  A  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  latter,  on  the  shore  of  the  Anch‘ar 
lake,  are  two  Nagas,  one  of  which,  named 
Gahyd,  is  still  annually  visited  by  the  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  the  Tirthas  of  Mount  Haramu- 
kuta. 

The  now  popular  Tirtha  of  Amarvdth  (Ks. 
Amburndth 1  situated  at  a  great  altitude  above 
the  sources  of  the  Lidar  (see  note  i.  267),  can 
scarcely  be  meant  in  our  passages,  as  its  situa¬ 
tion  would  render  the  erection  of  a  Matha  by 
the  side  of  the  sacred  image  quite  impossible. 

184.  Bilhana,  Vikram.  xviii.  45,  refers 
generally  to  gifts  of  land  and  other  presents 
made  by  Subhata  to  learned  men. 

One  hundred  and  eight  is  a  sacred  number, 
observed,  e.g.  in  the  number  of  the  beads  in 
rosaries. 

185.  Trisulas,  representations  of  S'iva’s 
trident,  as  usually  displayed  on  and  near  S'iva 
temples. 

Pdvalihaas  are  linga  -  shaped  pebbles 
brought  from  the  bed  of  the  Narmada : 


VII.  189.] 
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386.  When  their  son  Rdjaraja  died,  the  king  and  his  consort  left  the  royal 
palace,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  [the  shrine  of]  Sadasiva. 

187.  From  that  time  onwards  the  kings  abandoned  the  residence  of  the 
former  dynasties,  and  in  accordance  with  the  custom  thus  [established]  took  up 
their  abode  in  that  same  [locality], 

188.  As  the  king  was  fond  of  horses,  his  favourite  horse-trainers  obtained 
through  his  largesses,  as  well  as  by  the  plunder  they  made  in  the  country,  a 
position  altogether  equal  [to  his  own]. 

189.  The  foreigner  Dallaka,  to  whom  the  king,  like  one  born  on  the  throne, 
was  attached,  because  he  was  clever  in  jests,  looted  the  people  at  all  times. 


Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1033). 


New  palace  built. 


comp,  note  ii.  131.  They  are  still  used  in 
Kasmir,  as  elsewhere  in  Northern  India,  for 
purposes  of  worship.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  Bana,  the  Asura,  who  worshipped  Indra. 
Another  designation  is  N a rniadesva ra . 

186-187.  This  passage  is  of  considerable 
interest,  as  it  helps  us  to  fix  approximately 
both  the  position  of  the  temple  (or  Linga)  of 
Saddsiva,  and  of  the  royal  palace  in  Kalhana’s 
time. 

As  regards  this  later  palace,  we  possess  a 
clear  topographical  indication  in  the  passages 
viii.  732,  955,  which  place  the  royal  residence 
near  the  stream  ( sarit )  called  Ksiptikd.  The 
latter  is,  as  will  be  shown  in  note  viii. 
732,  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  canal 
now  known  as  Kufkul.  This  leaves  the 
Vitasta  on  its  left  bank  below  the  Sher  Garhi, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  rejoins  it  close  to  the  seventh  bridge. 
Combining  the  evidence  of  the  above  two 
passages  with  that  of  vii.  1539,  where  the 
northern  or  right  bank  of  the  river  is  spoken 
of  as  that  opposite  to  the  royal  palace,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  later  palace  was 
situated  somewhere  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  and  the  present  Kut-kul.  As  to  its 
exact  position  we  are,  however,  yet  left  in 
doubt. 

The  subsequent  references  made  by  K.  to 
the  Sadasiva  shrine,  vii.  673;  viii.  934,  1124 
sq.,  do  not  help  to  solve  this  question.  But 
all  the  more  useful  are  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  Fourth  Chronicle. 

There  we  find  Saddsiva  pur  a,  i.e.  the  quarter 
near  Sadasiva,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  city  of  S'rinagar;  see  503, 
549  sq.,  617,  697,  766,  806.  Among  these 
passages  there  aie  two  which  clearly  place 
Sadasivapura  on  the  left  river  bank  and 
opposite  to*  the  quarter  of  Samudrdmatha. 
In  503  sq.,  we  read  of  a  city  fight  in  which 
the  partisans  of  the  C'akkas  (Tsaks)  posted  on 
the  river  bank  in  the  Samudrdmatha  fired 


across  at  their  opponents  who  occupied  Sadd- 
sivapura.  Verses  617  sq.,  again,  describe  a 
great  fire  which  broke  out  at  Sadasivapura,  and 
subsequently  crossing  the  Vitasta,  destroyed 
the  Samudrdmatha  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  city. 

By  Samudrdmatha  (called  Samudramafha  by 
S'rivara,  iv.  121,  169)  is  meant  certainly  the 
present  Mahalla  of  Sudarmar  (comp.  Ks. 
sudar,  ‘  sea  ’  <  Skr.  samudra).  This  quarter  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
immediately  below  the  second  bridge. 
Opposite  to  it  on  the  left  bank  lie  the 
quarters  of  Zaindar  Mahal,  Purus“yar,  Kara- 
phal*  Mahal,  Malikyar,  all  belonging  to  the 
Zilla  Tdfvdn.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  assume, 
was  situated  the  shrine  of  Sadasiva  and  the 
royal  residence  of  Kalhana’s  time.  As  the 
Kut^kul  flows  in  this  neighbourhood  parallel 
to  the  Vitasta,  and  at  a  distance  of  scarcely 
more  than  400  yards  from  the  latter,  the 
above  quoted  passages  of  the  Raj  at.  which 
speak  of  the  palace  as  close  to  the  Ksiptikd 
or  Kut,lkul,  fully  support  our  identification. 

With  the  evidence  above  recorded  curiously 
agrees  a  local,  tradition  which  has  survived 
in  this  neighbourhood.  An  ancient  Linga, 
which  was  standing  until  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  Ghat  (yar“bal)  of  Purusayar,  about  fifty 
yards  below  the  second  bridge,  has  been 
known  to  the  old  Purohitas  living  in  these 
quarters  by  the  name  of  Sadasiva.  It  has 
recently  been  placed  in  a  small  temple  erected 
close  to  its  original  position  on  the  left  river 
bank.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  in  the 
traditional  name  of  this  old  Linga  the  last 
surviving  trace  of  the  ancient  designation  of 
the  locality. 

The  ‘  old  palace  ’  ( purdnarajadhdni )  is  men¬ 
tioned  viii.  837,  but  its  position  is  rtot  indi¬ 
cated.  We  may  safely  assume  that,  with  the 
rest  of  the  city  founded  by  Pravarasena,  it 
was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

189.  For  the  meaning  of  daisika,  see  vi.  304. 
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Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 


190-193.  Padmardja,  a  foreigner,  who  supplied  betel-leaves,  was  a  favourite 
of  this  [king],  who  was  lavish  and  fond  of  the  habit  of  taking  betel.  It  was 
through  this  [man]  that  Bhoja,  the  lord  of  Mdlava. ,  had  the  round  tank  (k unda) 
constructed  at  KapateSvara  with  heaps  of  gold  that  he  sent.  King  Bhoja  had 
vowed  that  he  would  always  wash  his  face  in  water  from  the  Pdpasudana 
Tirtha,  and  this  [man]  made  the  fulfilment  of  his  difficult  vow  [possible]  by 
regularly  despatching  from  this  [Tirtha]  large  numbers  of  glass  jars  filled  with 
that  water. 

194.  This  man  who  sold  betel-leaves  with  Nagarakhanda  and  other 
[ingredients],  made  the  king  then  give  up  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country. 


190-193.  Bhojaraja  is  undoubtedly  the 
Kin"  Bhoja  of  Dhara,  famous  as  a  patron  of 
literature,  who  ruled  over  Malava  in  the  first 
half  of  the  11th  century.  The  period  of  his 
reign  can  now  be  fixed  approximately  as 
extending  from  about  a.d.  1010  to  beyond 
a.d.  1063;  comp.  Prof.  Buhler’s  remarks, 
Epigr.  Ind..  i.  pp.  232  sq.,  and  below  vii.  259, 
where  King  Bhoja  is  mentioned  as  living 
after  Kalasa’s  coronation,  a.d.  1063. 

The  ancient  Tirtha  of  Pdpasudana  at 
Kapafesvara,  the  modern  Kosher,  has  been 
discussed  in  note  i.  32. 

In  the  note  on  my  tour  of  1891,  Vienna 
Or.  Journal ,  v.  p.  347,  I  have  already  briefly 
referred  to  the  remains  still  extant  of  the 
enclosure  which,  according  to  our  text,  Bhoja 
constructed  around  this  sacred  spring.  The 
latter  now  rises  in  a  circular  tank  of  at  least 
sixty  yards  in  diameter,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
solid  stone  wall,  and  by  steps  leading  down  to 
the  water.  The  depth  of  the  tank  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain  on  my  short  visit  in  Sept., 
1891,  but  it  seemed  considerable.  From  the 
formation  of  the  ground,  it  is  evident  that 
this  tank  has  been  formed  by  closing  artifi¬ 
cially  the  gully  in  which  the  spring  rises  on 
the  hillside.  The  dam  which  effected  this 
forms  the  W.  side  of  the  tank. 

The  local  tradition  of  the  Purohitas  of  the 
Tirtha,  as  communicated  to  me  by  an  old 
Sadhu  (Mahadev  Kaul),  residing  at  the  spring, 
maintains  that  the  tank  and  its  stone 
enclosure  were  constructed  by  a  Raja  from 
the  Dekhan,  called  Mutsukund  (Mucukunda). 
This  king  was  disfigured  by  horns  which  had 
grown  on  his  head,  and  had  in  vain  sought 
relief  by  visits  to  numerous  sacred  sites. 
When  near  Kapafesvara  he  noticed  that  a 
wounded  dog  was  healed  by  entering  the 
water  of  the  sacred  spring.  The  king  followed 
his  example,  and  got  rid  of  his  horns.  There¬ 
upon  he  testified  his  gratitude  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tank.  To  the  same  king  is 


ascribed  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  the 
usual  Kasmir  style,  of  modest  dimensions, 
situated  to  the  E.  of  the  tank,  and  of  several 
stili  smaller  cellas  of  which  the  ruins,  more 
or  less  well  preserved,  are  found  close  by. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  legend,  which 
is  known  with  slight  variations  also  to  the 
Muhammadan  villagers  of  Kosher,  is  a  reflex 
of  the  story  recorded  by  K.  of  King  Bhoja’s 
daily  ablutions  in  the  water  of  Kapafesvara. 

That  the  latter  story  itself  had  some 
foundation  in  fact  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
The  holy  water  of  the  Ganges  used  to  be 
carried  in  considerable  quantities  to  great 
distances  before  the  construction  of  modern 
roads  and  railways.  Thus  Jamadar  ghushhal 
Singh,  at  Ranjit  Singh’s  court,  is  said  to  have 
bathed  regularly  in  Ganges  water,  and  the 
late  Maharaja  Raribir  Singh  of  Kasmir  never 
to  have  drunk  any  other  water  but  that 
despatched  for  him  from  Hardvar. 

A  lingering  recollection  of  King  Bhoja’s 
treasures,  to  which  K.  alludes  in  verse  190, 
seems  to  survive  in  the  story  told  to  me  by 
the  villagers,  according  to  which  the  king, 
when  building  the  tank,  had  deposited  below 
it  gold  and  other  valuables.  These  were 
intended  as  compensation  for  the  person  who 
would  repair  the  tank.  An  inscription  ‘  in 
various  characters’  is  said  to  have  existed  until 
Sikh  times  near  a  door  in  the  stone  enclosure 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  tank.  In  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  was  thrown  into  the  tank  by  the 
Muhammadan  Jagirdar  of  the  place  under 
Ranjit  Singh,  the  king  is  believed  to  have 
given  directions  as  to  where  his  treasure 
would  be  found ! 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  circular  wall 
around  the  tank  and  the  temple  above  men¬ 
tioned  show  architectural  features  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  date,  which  permit  us  to 
assign  these  structures  to  King  Bhoja’s  time. 

194.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
nagarakha?}t}u.  Ginger  is  called  nagara,  but  I 
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195.  As  the  king’s  creditor,  he  took  from  him  a  diadem  which  was  adorned 
with  five  resplendent  crescents,  and  the  throne,  as  a  security  for  more  money  which 
was  due  to  him. 

196.  In  every  month  on  the  day  of  solemn  reception,  these  emblems  of  regal 
dignity  were  brought  from  his  house  to  be  used  in  the  royal  assembly. 

197.  The  Queen  Suryamatl  then  put  an  end  to  the  disgrace  caused  to  the 
country  by  Padmaraja,  by  handing  over  the  savings  of  her  own  treasury. 

198.  When  consequently  the  troubles  caused  by  the  horse-trainers,  by  Dallaka 
and  the  rest,  had  been  removed,  affairs  became  once  more  settled  iu  the  country. 

199.  From  that  time  onwards  it  was  the  queen  who  took  the  king’s  business 
in  hand,  while  the  king  left  off  talking  about  his  prowess,  and  did  what  he  was 
[bid]  to  do. 

200.  The  husband’s  woman-like  submission  and  her  domination  over  her 
husband,  did  not  give  occasion  for  blame,  as  their  behaviour  towards  each  other 
was  irreproachable. 

201.  Wise  Anantadeva  surpassed  even  the  Munis  by  his  devotion  to  S'iva, 
his  vows,  bathings,  liberality,  morals  and  other  virtues. 

202.  During  the  long  rule  of  this  king  the  light  of  the  royal  [favour]  passed 
on  from  one  servant  to  the  other,  turning  ever  towards  some  fresh  [suitor],  like 
a  maid  who  ha3  to  choose  her  husband. 

203.  Ksema,  a  barber,  filled  the  king’s  treasury,  securing  revenue  by  the 
[impost  of]  one-twelfth  ( dvddasabhdga )  and  other  means. 

204-205.  Then  Kesava,  an  honest  Brahman  from  Trigarta,  became  minister, 
and  threw  lustr6  on  the  king,  just  as  the  moon  [throws  her  light]  on  a 
stuccoed  terrace.  Yet  this  very  person  was  seen  by  the  people  [subsequently] 
going  about  alone  and  in  poverty.  Fortune,  [which  is  like]  a  stroke  of  lightning 
from  the  cloud  of  fate,  for  whom  is  it  lasting  ? 

206.  Considering  that  possessions  are  subject  to  fate,  the  pride  which  foolish 
people  take  in  the  greatness  of  their  family  and  power  is  false  and  vain. 

207.  Bhiiti,  a  Yaisya,  who  was  watchman  at  the  temple  of  GaurUa,  had 
[three]  sons,  Haladhara,  Vajra  and  Voraha. 

208.  Of  these  Haladhara  rose  daily  higher  in  8 u^yamati's  service,  and 
obtained  the  prime-ministership  ( sarvadhiharita ). 


Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 


SiiryaMatVs  Moon- 
dency. 


Haladhara  prime 
minister. 


am  not  aware  of  its  ever  being  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  betel. 

The  eating  of  betel  is  almost  unknown  in 
Kasmir  at  the  present  time.  The  transport 
of  fresh  betel  leaves  to  Kasmir  must  have 
been  in  old  days  a  difficult  matter,  and  the 
article  accordingly  an  expensive  luxury. 


195.  For  pancacandraka,  comp,  note  v.  231. 

196.  For  mdsarghavasara,  £omp.  viii.  170. 

207.  For  the  temple  of  S'iva  Gaurisvara, 
see  vii.  180. 

208.  Agrahar&s  founded  by  a  Haladhara, 
evidently  the  minister  here  referred  to,  are 
mentioned  by  Bilhana,  Yikravn.  xviii.  19. 


Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 


Foreign  expeditions. 
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209.  As  by  skilful  management  he  made  the  smaller  chiefs  submit,  the  king, 
together  with  his  consort,  used  to  watch  his  face  [for  orders], 

210  The  Padagra  office,  which  Ksema  had  first  organized,  was  put  by  this 
high-minded  [minister]  openly  above  all  offices. 

211-212.  He  wisely  abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  marking  the  gold 
according  to  colour  (quality),  price,  etc.,  which  served  to  bring  to  light  the  savings 
of  the  people,  knowing  that  succeeding  kings  would  endeavour  to  seize  through 
punishments  and  other  [means  this]  accumulated  wealth. 

213.  By  executing  some  of  the  detested  horse-tramers  who  robbed  property 
and  women,  he  appeased  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

214.  This  abolisher  of  imposts  made  the  confluence  of  the  Vitastd 
and  Sindhu  resplendent  with  temples  glittering  in  gold,  with  Mathas  and 
Agraharas. 

215.  His  brothers  and  sons,  exalted  by  the  accumulation  of  riches  {lahsyni), 
never  ceased  to  give  rich  gifts  ( ddna ),  just  as  elephants  [rendered  mad  by  the 
familiarity  with  Laksmi  never  cease  to  secrete  ichor  from  their  temples  (ddna)\. 

216.  The  illustrious  and  brave  Bimba,  son  of  his  brother  Varaha,  wio  held 
charge  as  lord  of  the  Gate,  showered  his  bounties  just  as  the  clouds  at  the  end 
of  the  world  [pour  down  water]. 

217.  He  who  had  brought  untimely  death  upon  many  Camaras,  lost  his  life 
in  a  fight  with  the  Kha§an  when  he  had  but  few  followers  and  [yet]  declined  to 
retreat. 

218.  King  Ananta,  who  won  victories  over  various  kings,  uprooted  at  Camjia 
King  Sdla,  and  placed  a  new  ruler  on  the  throne. 

210.  The  term  padagra  is  used  here  and 
vii.  571,  994 :  viii.  1482,  1964,  2224,  2352, 
clearly  as  the  designation  of  some  high  office. 

It  has  not  been  found  outside  the  Chronicle, 
and  the  character  of  the  office  to  which  it  refers 
cannot  be  established  with  certainty.  From 
our  own  passage  it  would  appear  that  the 
Padagra  office  could  be  directly  managed  by 
the  prime  minister  (see  vii.  208),  and  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  finance  administra¬ 
tion  (see  vii.  211  sq  ).  In  vii.  571,  King  Kalasa, 
who  did  not  give  charge  of  th a  padagra  to  a 
certain  minister,  though  the  latter  was  clever 
in  raising  revenue,  is  praised  for  the  regard 
he  hereby  evinced  for  his  subjects. 

That  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  padagra  was 
concerned  with  the  collection  of  taxes,  may 
be  concluded  also  from  viii.  861  and  viii.  2224. 

In  the  latter  passage  we  read  of  a  Prayopa- 
vesa  which  the  Brahmans  start  against 
Citraratha,  the  Padagra  officer  (viii.  1482), 
owing  to  his  obstinate  persistence  in  raising 


the  imposts.  The  same  officer  is  mentioned, 
viii.  1964,  as  holding  at  the  same  time  the 
posts  of  Padagra  and  Dvarapati. 

Etymologically,  the  term  padagra  might 
mean  ‘  the  [officer  who  stands]  before  the 
feet  [of  the  king].’ 

211-212.  A  kind  of  assay  for  articles  of 
gold  is  meant,  which  enabled  the  officials  to 
estimate  the  private  means  of  individuals.  In 
old  Kasmir,  no  doubt,  as  in  modern  India, 
the  acquisition  of  ornaments  in  gold  or  silver 
was  the  only  popular  form  of  effecting  in¬ 
vestments. 

For  a  tax  ‘  on  increments  of  gold,’  see 
Manu ,  vii.  130,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
the  note  of  Prof.  Buhler’s  translation. 

218.  Campd  is  the  modern  hill-state  of 
Camba,  which  comprises  the  valleys  of  all  the 
sources  of  the  Ravi  and  some  adjoining 
valleys  draining  into  the  Cinab  ;  comp.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  141. 

King  Sala  has  been  rightly  identified  by 
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219.  The  king,  while  rashly  making  wanton  inroads  into  foreign  territories, 
often  ran  into  danger. 

220.  When  on  an  expedition  against  Kala&a,  the  son  of  Tukka,  his  troops  had 
become  worn  out,  Haladhara  extricated  him  from  Vallapura  by  cunning. 

221.  When  he  had  invaded  Ura§d,  and  the  enemy  had  blocked  the  routes,  his 
commander-in-chief  made  his  retreat  possible  by  clearing  the  roads. 

222.  While  King  Ananta  was  engaged  [abroad]  in  difficult  contests  with  his 
enemies,  various  acts  of  violence  occurred  [at  home]  every  moment. 

223.  The  illustrious  B,djeSvara,  son  of  Bhadresvara,  who  was  lord  of  the 
Gate,  fell  by  the  [hand  of]  Damaras  residing  in  Kramardjya,  and  likewise  a  great 


many  others. 

224.  How  can  a  person  do  service 
insults,  even  if  he  look  upon  his  task 
discretion  ? 

225.  Even  Haladhara  became  an 


Prof.  Kielhorn  with  Salavdhana,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  King  Somavarmadeva’s  predecessor 
in  the  Camba  grant  published  Ind.  Ant., 
xvii.  pp.  7  sqq._  The  latter  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Asafa,  whose  name  occurs  below, 
vii.  588,  as  the  ruler  of  Campa  under  Kalasa 
(a.d.  1087). 

Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  xiv. 
pp.  114  sq.,  has  pointed  out  that  the  refer¬ 
ences  made  by  K.  in  vii.  588,  1512 ;  viii.  538, 
1083,  1443,  to  members  of  the  ruling  family 
of  Campa,  and  their  relations  with  Kasmir, 
are  in  agreement  with  the  traditional  list  of 
the  Camba  Rajas  as  preserved  in  the  family 
which  still  rules  that  hill-state. 

Bilhana,  Vikram.  xviii.  38,  speaks  of  King 
Ananta’s  supremacy  being  acknowledged  in 
Campa,  Darvabhisara,  Trigarta  and  Bhartula 
(Vartula  ? ).  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  141, 
places  the  invasion  of  Campa,  by  Ananta 
between  a.d.  1028  and  1031,  but  does  not 
give  his  authority  for  these  dates. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  our  text  shows 
everywhere  the  spelling  Campa,  whereas  the 
name  (in  its  alternative  form)  is  written 
Canpakd  in  the  grant  above  quoted.  The  latter 
spelling  with  n  is  regularly  adopted  in  all 
S'arada  MSS.  for  the  name  of  the  Campaka 
flower ;  comp,  also  the  name  of  Kalhana’s 
father,  written  Canpaka  throughout  in  A. 

Regarding  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Campa,  see  viii.  1531. 

220.  Valldpura  has  been  rightly  identified 
by  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  135,  with  the 
old  chief  ship  of  Ballavar,  situated  in  the 
lower  hills  to  the  E.  of  Jammu.  The  petty 


in  the  king’s  palace  without  suffering 
with  the  eye  of  prudence  and  act  with 

object  of  slander  on  account  of  his 

Rajas  of  Ballavar,  some  time  before  their 
territory  was  swallowed  up  by  the  State  of 
Jammu,  had  transferred  their  seat  to  Basauli 
on  the  Ravi.  But  the  small  town  of  Ballavar, 
75°  40'  long.  32°  37'  lat.,  still  retains  in  the 
ruins  described  by  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  84  sq., 
marks  of  its  former  importance. 

Kalasa,  the  lord  of  Vallapura,  is  mentioned 
again,  vii.  588,  as  one  of  the  hill  Rajas  who 
presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  Kalasa 
of  Kasmir  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  1087-88. 
Subsequently  in  Sussala’s  reign  we  find 
Padmaka  of  Vallapura,  together  with  his  son 
Anandardja,  joining  a  league  of  hill  chiefs 
which  supports  the  Kasmirian  pretender 
Bhiksa'cara  ;  see  viii.  539  sqq.,  547  sqq.  This 
prince  is  at  a  later  date  brought  from  Valld¬ 
pura  to  Rdjapuri  by  Sussala’s  enemies,  viii. 
022.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ‘  chief  of  Vallapura,’ 
Brahmajajjala,  is  named  in  the  list  of  faith¬ 
ful  Rajaputras  from  abroad,  who  stood  by 
Sussala  in  his  greatest  straits.  Here  pro¬ 
bably  a  scion  of  the  Vallapura  family  is 
meant.  Sussala  also  had  a  wife  Jajjala  from 
Vallapura,  viii.  1444.  Finally,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  viii.  2452,  that  King  Javasiriiha,  after 
a  successful  expedition,  replaced  Vikramaraja 
by  Gulhana  in  the  rule  of  Vallapura.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  l.c.,  states  that  he  found  the  name 
of  Kalasa  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  the 
Ballavar  family.  Alberuni,  India,  i.  p.  205, 
mentions  Balfavar  on  the  route  from  Kanauj 
to  Kasmir. 

221.  For  Urasa,  and  the  route  to  it,  see 
note  v.  217. 


Ananta 

(a.d.  1028-1063). 


Haladhara’ $  fall. 


Ananta 

(a.d,  1028-1063). 


Ananias  abdication. 


Kala&a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 
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continual  attendance  upon  the  queen,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Atacandra 
and  others  who  were  enraged  against  him. 

226.  Deprived  by  the  king  of  all  his  property,  he  underwent  the  pains  of 
imprisonment.  How  [can  there  be]  absolute  happiness  when  the  power  of  fortune 
is  uncertain? 

227.  When  the  king  set  him  free  from  prison,  the  regal  majesty  [seemed] 
to  return  towards  him  and  to  embrace  him,  while  the  smile  of  embarrassment 
which  lit  up  [his]  face  was  [like  the  brightness  produced  by]  a  regal  parasol. 

228.  He  experienced  in  the  queen’s  behaviour  from  one  moment  to  another 
sudden  changes  of  wrath  and  favour,  as  [one  experiences]  in  the  course  of  the 
rainy  season  [sudden  changes  of]  clouded  sky  and  sunshine. 

229.  Then  in  course  of  time  the  simple-minded  king  fell  [completely]  under 
his  wife’s  domination,  which  was  the  harbinger  of  evil  issues. 

230-231.  Continually  urged  on  by  his  wife,  who  was  blinded  by  love  for  her 
son,  he  was  anxious  to  hand  over  the  royal  dignity  to  his  son  KalaSa ,  though 
wise  persons  like  Ealadhara  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  by  referring  to  the  evil 
consequences  of  his  abdication,  which  would  cause  him  to  regret  [it]. 

232.  He  ordered  the  Chamberlain  Randditya  to  make  the  preparations  for 
the  coronation,  though  this  [officer]  warned  him  that  he  would  feel  regret. 

233.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Karttika  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand]  thirty-nine  (a.d.  1063),  the  king  had  his  son 
crowned. 

234-235.  When  Randditya  was  then  presenting  the  princes  in  the  king*s 
assembly,  he,  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  royal  dignity,  and 
being  blunt  in  his  manners,  put  his  hand  on  the  king’s  neck  and  introduced  him 
with  the  words :  “  Your  Majesty,  this  is  Prince  ( rdjaputra )  Ananta .” 

236.  When  the  king  turned  round  and  looked  at  him  in  anger,  he  openly 
laughed,  and  thus  spoke  to  him  bluntly: 

237.  “  Where  the  rulers  of  Kanyahubja  and  other  [countries]  are  introduced 
in  this  manner,  why  should  there  be  another  procedure  followed  with  you  who  have 
resigned  the  royal  power  ?  ” 

238.  “  Verily,  you  will  regret  it  day  by  day.  Not  even  a  Muni  can  abandon 
his  pride.” 

239.  When  the  king  heard  there  these  words  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
far-seeing  ministers,  he  was  unable  to  give  an  answer. 

240-241.  When  the  wise  Haladhara  saw  on  the  next  day  the  new  king 
attended  by  a  regal  court,  and  the  old  one  accompanied  only  by  a  few  followers,  he 


234.  L  gives  the  correct  reading  nivedayan,  as  conjectured  by  Durgapr. 
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reproached  the  king  in  aptly  feigned  anger,  and  thus  induced  him  to  resume  the 
[royal]  dignity. 

242.  “  Do  you  not  feel  ashamed  to  have  rendered  your  young  son  unhappy  by 
placing  upon  him  the  burden  of  the  crown,  and  to  have  looked  [only]  after  your 
own  comfort  in  this  your  old  age  ?  ” 

243.  “  Therefore,  you  should  transact  yourself  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Let 
your  son  not  be  deprived  of  [his]  pleasures  while  he  is  young.” 

244.  By  such  words  he  caused  the  [old]  king  to  resume  his  power,  and  thus 
defrauded  King  Kalasa  by  his  diplomatic  skill. 

245.  Henceforth  Kalasa .  was  king  merely  in  name,  taking  even  his  meals, 
etc.,  regularly  in  the  presence  of  his  parents. 

246.  At  all  assemblies,  at  the  worship  of  weapons  and  other  royal  functions, 
he  appeared  like  an  assistant,  acting  as  if  he  were  his  father’s  Purohita. 

247.  There  is  no  reliance  whatever  on  those  who  rejoice  and  are  grieved 
without  reason,  just  as  [there  is  none]  on  animals. 

248.  [Thus  it  came  about]  that  the  queen,  after  having  by  such  persistence 
induced  her  husband  to  yield  up  the  royal  power,  came  to  feel  regret,  and  appeared 
to  lose  the  love  for  her  son. 

249.  Full  of  jealousy  and  embittered  in  her  mind,  she  would  not  permit  that 
her  daughters-in-law  should  make  in  their  dress,  ornaments  and  the  rest  that 
display  which  befitted  them  as  a  king’s  young  wives. 

250.  She  made  the  queens  of  her  son  constantly  do  the  work  of  slave-girls,  until 
they  did  not  refuse  [to  do  even]  the  smearing  of  the  house-floor  [with  cow-dung,  etc.]. 

251.  Once  there  came  to  the  king  his  cousin  Ksitirdja,  the  son  of  his  uncle 
Vigraharaja. 

252.  He  related  to  him  the  grief  which  tormented  his  mind,  on  account  of  his 
son  Bhuvanardja  who  was  lusting  for  his  throne,  and  was  most  vicious. 

253.  This  son  of  his  had  taken  refuge  with  the  ruler  of  Nilapura,  and  was 
preparing  an  expedition  against  his  father  with  the  forces  of  that  [ruler]. 


243.  Read  yauvane  bhogair  with  L. 

246.  By  astrapuja  are  evidently  meant 
rites  in  honour  of  the  sword  and  other 
weapons,  as  are  performed  to  the  present 
day  among  certain  Rajput  communities,  e.g. 
in  the  Dogra  country. 

248.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  v.l.  k§ipram 
evanu0  which  A3  quotes  as  ‘  from  another 
manuscript,’  is  actually  found  in  L. 

251.  Ksitirdja,  lord  of  Lohara,  is  praised 
by  Bilhana  as  distinguished  in  arms  as  well  as 
in  learning,  and  as  a  patron  of  poets,  equal  in 
fame  to  Bhoja  ;  comp.  Vikram.  xviii.  47-50 
Bilhana  also  mentions  a  victory  he  won  over 


Rajapuri,  and  refers  to  his  association  with 
ascetics  and  his  devotion  to  the  worship  of 
Visnu ;  comp,  below  vii.  255  sqq.  [The 
printed  text  of  Bilhana’s  poem,  xviii.  47, 
seems  to  make  Ksitirdja  a  brother  of  Queen 
Suryamati ;  bhrdta,  however,  must  be  taken 
there,  as  in  aur  verse,  in  the  sense  of 
cousin.] 

Regarding  Vigraharaja ,  see  vi.  335. 

253.  Nothing  is  known  about  Nilapura. 
Can  it  be  connected  with  the  locality  called 
Bappanila,  viii.  1989,  1993  ?  Its  ruler,  Kirti- 
rdja,  is  mentioned  once  more,  vii.  582. 

Read  Nilapurardjam  with  L. 

U 
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Utkarsa  installed  at 
Lohara. 


254.  And-  with  impious  mind  he  had  given  the  names  of  [certain]  Bhagavatas 
whom  his  father  honoured,  to  dogs,  which  he  invested  with  the  Brahminical  thread. 

255.  Though  his  wife  was  opposed  to  it,  he  (Ksitiraja)  was  piously  resolved  to 
seek  the  nectar  of  complete  renunciation,  which  would  remove  the  pains  of  his  soul. 

256-257.  Pie  bestowed  quickly  his  kingdom  upon  TJtkarsa,  the  second  eldest 
son  of  Kalasa,  who  was  born  from  the  Queen  Rdmalckha,  though  he  was  [still  a 
child]  at  the  breast.  Then  this  royal  Rsi  set  out  to  visit  Tirthas  in  the  company 
of  wise  men. 

258.  After  enjoying  the  blessings  of  quietism  for  many  years  as  a  most 
devout  Vaisnava,  this  pious  [prince]  attained  absorption  in  Visnu  at  Cakradhara , 

259.  He  and  King  Bhoja,  both  [themselves]  learned  and  friends  of  poets,  were 
at  that  time  equally  renowned  for  their  exalted  liberality. 

260.  King  Ananta  entrusted  his  young  grandson  (Utkarsa)  to  the  keeping  of 
Tanvahgaraja,  who  was  the  son  of  his  father’s  cousin  (Jassaraja). 

261.  Tanvahga,  after  raising  to  vigorous  strength  that  dominion  [of  Lohara] 
as  well  as  that  boy,  returned  to  Kasmir ,  and  also  died  at  Cakradhara. 

262.  Up  to  that  [time]  the  members  of  the  royal  family  in  this  [land]  enjoyed 
all  possessions  in  common,  and  their  relationship  was  not  stained  by  treachery. 

263-265.  Buddhardja,  the  son  of  Induraja,  had  a  son  Siddharaja,  who  begot 
the  brave  Madanaraja.  The  latter’s  son,  named  Jinduraja,  a  most  arrogant  man, 
had,  when  the  king  showed  himself  unfriendly  [to  him],  gone  far  away  from  the 
king’s  dominions.  As  he  possessed  abundant  courage,  he  was  npw  called  back  to 
his  home  by.  the  queen  herself,  who  was  troubled  by  the  insolence  of  the  Damaras, 
and  was  appointed  minister. 

266.  He  thereupon  attacked  S'obha,  the  one-eyed  Damara  of  Degrama,  who 
had  caused  great  trouble  to  the  king,  and  executed  him. 


254.  The  Bhagavatas  are  adherents  of  an 
ancient  Vai^pava  sect. 

250-257.  Bilharta,  Vikram.  xviii.  67,  refers 
to  Utkarqa,  ‘  who,  holding  Lohara,  once  the 
glory  of  Kpitipati,  freed  far  and  wide  the 
earth  from  the  footprints  of  the  Mlecchas  ’ ; 
comp.  Prof.  Biihler’s  Introduction ,  p.  10. 

Regarding  Utkarsa’s  subsequent  succession 
to  the  KaSmir  throne,  see  vii.  703  sqq. 

258.  For  Cakradhara ,  see  note  i.  38. 

259.  This  verse  agrees  closely  with  the 
terms  in  which  Bilhana,  Vikram.  xviii.  47  sqq., 
praises  K/fitirdja ;  comp,  above  notes  vii.  251 
and  iii.  378. 

200.  For  the  relationship  between  Tan- 
vahga  and  Ananta,  see  the  gloss  in  Ed.  and 
the  genealogical  table  of  the  Lohara  family  in 
Appendix. 


204.  I  have  translated  above  according  to 
the  v.l.  diiraih  n\pati° ,  quoted  by  A3  ‘from 
another  manuscript.’  This  reading  is  now 
supported  by  L,  which  reads  with  a  slight 
variation  dure  nfpati°. 

200.  Degrama,  mentioned  only  here,  is  in 
all  probability  the  modern  hamlet  of  Degdm, 
situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  W. 
of  S'upiyan  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rembyar^, 
about  74°  63'  long.  33°  43'  lat.  A  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  S.  of  Degam  lies  the  well-known 
sacred  spring  of  Kapalamocana  (marked  as 
‘Nagbal  ’  on  the  map).  In  the  Mahatmya  of  the 
Tirtha,  the  place  bears  tho  name  of  Dvigrdma, 
and  a  fanciful  legend  is  told  to  account  for 
this  name.  P.  Sahibram  also  writes  the  name 
Dvigrdma  in  his  Tirthas.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  a  special  antiquity  for  this  Tirtha. 
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267.  The  king  then  bestowed  upon  this  renowned  [leader]  the  chief  t  ^063^1089 

command  of  the  army,  and  forced  Rdjapuri  and  other  regions  to  pay  tribute.  ’  - 

268.  Raladhava,  who  had  been  like  a  staff  supporting  King  Anantas 
rule,  which  was  in  a  critical  condition  owing  to  various  blunders,  died  [at 
that  time]. 

269.  When  he  was  dying  at  Gakradhara  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king,  who, 
together  with  his  wife,  was  by  his  side,  and  asked  for  advice  : 

270.  “  Do  not  undertake  hastily  reckless  expeditions  against  foreign  countries. 

I  had  to  avert  your  disaster  in  Valldpura  and  elsewhere  by  cunning.” 

271.  “Beware  of  this  Jindurdja,  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
position.  Jaydnanda  will  create  dissension  between  you  and  your  son.” 

272.  Bemembering  this  his  advice,  the  king  had  the  powerful  Jindurdja 
thrown  into  prison  by  Bijja,  after  cunningly  making  him  lay  down  his  arms. 

273.  Then  in  the  course  of  time  King  Kalasa,  whose  character  was  not  pure,  Kaiatas  evil  conduct, 
was  induced  by  his  servants  to  take  to  a  way  [of  living]  which  is  followed  by  the 

wicked. 

274.  Four  arrogant  princes  ( rajaputra )  from  the  S' dki  family,  Bijja ,  Pittha- 
rdja,  Pdja  and  another,  were  his  favourites. 

275.  Also  Jaydnanda,  the  son  of  the  treasurer  Naga,  was  his  trusted  servant 
and  his  instructor  in  deceit. 

276.  When  the  excellent  Brahman,  Amarakantha,  had  obtained  absorption 
in  S'iva,  the  king  became  the  pupil  of  his  son  Pramadakantha. 

277.  This  teacher  (gv.ru)  instructed  him,  who  was  evil-disposed  by  nature,  in 
wicked  practices,  and  made  him  ignore  the  distinction  between  those  [women] 
who  are  approachable  and  those  who  are  not. 

278.  What  more  need  be  said  about  the  unscrupulousness  of  this-  teacher  ? 

He,  without  fear,  lived  in  invest  even  with  his  own  daughter. 

279-280.  Those  honourable  and  learned  men  ( bhattapdda )  who  knew  how  to 
behave  at  great  rites  without  fear,  and  who,  grimly  conscious  of  their  power  and 
inaccessible  to  terror,  would  not  pay  any  regard  even  to  Bhairava, — they  fell  to  the 
ground  in  fear  and  bent  their  knees  before  the  ‘  cat-merchant,’  and  were  put  at  ease 
[again]  when  he  placed  his  hand  on  their  heads. 


270.  Compare  vii.  220. 

275.  For  Naga,  Tunga’s  brother,  see  vi. 
319;  vii.  101. 

276.  The  Cat.  Catalog,  mentions  an 
Amarakantha  as  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  S'aiva  Mahimnahstotra. 

279-280.  K.  refers,  as  the  following  lines 
show,  to  a  trader  who  by  his  quaek  practice 
and  other  swindling  acquired  reputation  as  a 


Guru  in  the  Tantra  line.  That  the  rites  of 
the  latter  are  meant  here,  is  shown  by  the 
expression  samaya,  often  used  in  Tantra  works 
in  the  sense  of  ‘  observance,  rite  ’  (comp. 
P.  W.,  s.v,  samaydcara ,  also  below  vii.  523), 
and  by  the  mention  of  Bhairava.  Faith¬ 
healing  by  means  of  Mantras  is  still  com¬ 
monly  practised  in  Kasmir  by  persons  who 
are  versed  in  Tantra — or  pretend  to  be  so. 
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Kala^a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


281-283.  There  was  here  before  a  certain  merchant  who,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  [keeping]  a  black  cat,  had  received  the  nickname  ‘  the  cat-merchant,’  which 
supplanted  his  proper  name.  Deceitful  in  his  ignorance  and  vaunting  his  [learning] 
as  a  physician  and  Guru,  he  had  gradually  established  a  position  [for  himself]  as 
a  Guru  of  dyers  and  other  craftsmen.  This  merchant  gave  relief  to  honourable 
and  learned  men  by  putting  his  hand,  which  smelt  strongly  of  cats’  droppings  and 
Assafoetida  ( hingu )  on  their  heads. 

284.  By  such  Gurus  who  were  thundering  daily  [in  their  perorations], 
worthless  though  they  were  in  character,  he  (Kalasa)  was  led  into  darkness,  just 
as  the  day  by  the  [thundering]  clouds. 

285-289.  There  was  a  strolling  player,  Carnal, -a  by  name,  who  knew  how  to 
play  on  the  flute,  a  persistent  corrupter  of  women.  At  night  he  was  employed 
along  with  musicians  who  kept  late  hours,  ate  much  food,  always  exhaled  a  fetid 
odour  from  their  throats  through  vomiting  the  undigested  meat,  and  resembled 
sewers,  inasmuch  as  they  let  pass  down  [through  their  throats]  the  streams  of 
drink  as  quickly  as  [the  sewers  let.  flow  down]  the  water  poured  on  the  back  for 
purification  [after  a  call  of  nature].  In  a  drunken  freak,  Kanaka,  a  son  o'f 
Ilaladkara,  had  become  angry  with  him,  had  him  bound  to  a  post,  and  his  nose 
cut  off  by  his  servants.  This  parasite,  whose  disfigurement  foreboded  evil, 
gradually  acquired  the  new  king’s  attachment  by  acting  as  procurer. 

290.  This  cock  of  a  man  (nrkukkura)  obtained  as  the  king’s  favourite  a  place 
even  among  the  councillors,  and  received  the  title  of  Thakkura. 

291.  Just  as  when  he  obtained  renown  he  quickly  cut  off  the  family 
connection  ( vamsa )  which  caused  him  humiliation,  so  he  must  have  been  pleased 
before  with  the  cutting  off  of  his  nose-bridge  (ndsavamsa) . 

292.  The  things  which  that  shameless  [king]  committed  in  the  wickedness 
kindled  [in  him]  by  that  person,  are,  though  utffit  for  relation,  told  here  as  con¬ 
nected  [with  the  narrative]. 

293.  Lusting  after  the  wives  of  others,  he  did  not  forbear  to  enjoy  the  king’s 
sister  Kalland  and  her  daughter  Nagel. 


281-283.  The  account  given  here  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  trader  got  his 
curious  name,  is  of  interest,  as  it  agrees  fully 
with  what  has  been  observed  regarding  the 
surnames  in  vogue  at  present  with  the 
Kasmiri  city  population.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Vrtllry,  p.  310,  rightly  states  :  ‘  In  the 
city  the  Krdm  name  is  purely  a  nickname.’ 
Surnames  taken  from  familiar  animals, 
like  brvr,  1  cat,’  yayur,  ‘  mouse,’  hund, 
1  sheep,’  sal,  ‘  jackal,’  punz,  1  monkey,’  etc., 
as  well  as  other  often  equally  unpleasant 
appellations  taken  fr-om  personal  habits, 


occupations  and  places,  are  in  general  use 
both  among  the  Brahmans  and  Muham¬ 
madans  of  S'rinagar. 

290.  Thakkura  is  a  title  which  is  other¬ 
wise  applied  in  the  Chronicle  only  to  the 
small  nobility,  presumably  Rajputs,  from  the 
hill  territories  to  the  south  of  Kasmir ;  comp, 
vii.  535,  706-780,  1040;  viii.  1828,  1942,  1989, 
2223,  2278.  At  present  the  name  Thdkur  is 
borne  in  those  regions  by  the  chief  cultivating 
class,  which  ranks  next  below  the  Rajputs ; 
see  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  55. 

293.  Regarding  Ndya,  compare  vii.  1148. 
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294.  When  the  old  king,  together  with  his  wife,  came  to  know  of  this,  he 
refrained  from  shame  to  express  censure,  hut  concealed  his  anguish. 

295-297.  There  was  a  silly  Brahman  village-astrologer,  called  Lostaka,  who 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Ovand,  and  who  used  to  go  begging  for  handfuls  of  rice. 
Roaming  about  at  night,  be  secured  the  help  of  the  tutelary  spirit  ( ksetrapala )  of 
the  village,  and  became  well-known  for  guessing  the  things  hidden  in  people’s  fists 
(• musti ),  [which  got  him  the  surname  of]  Mnstilosfaka.  As  Gui'u,  procurer,  and 
astrologer,  he  was  most  dear  to  the  dissolute  young  king. 

298-302.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bhaftdrakamatha  [was]  the  pious  mendi¬ 
cant  Vyomasiva,  who  in  order  to  obtain  the  title  of  Khurkhuta  (?)  had  undertaken 
constant  austerities.  Mamma,  a  blind  musician  whom  he  employed  at  his  worship, 
[kept]  a  ragamuffin  of  a  Brahman,  born  at  Avantipura,  Madana  by  name,  who 
used  to  lead  [him  about]  by  his  hand.  When  the  latter  had  left  [Mamma],  he 
(Vyomasiva)  had  taken  him  under  bis  protection.  Changing  his  (Madana’s) 
miserable  hemp-made  garments,  he  sent  him  with  flowers  into  the  presence  of  the 

king, . whereupon  that  garrulous  fellow  joined  the  bad  company 

of  procurers  and  gradually  became  the  greatest  intimate  [of  the  king], 

303.  Quickly  deceived  and  depraved  by  these  and  other  flattering  parasites, 
Kalasa  took  even  sins  for  virtues. 

304.  Those  for  whom  sayings  which  make  one  blush  are  a  jest,  [for  whom] 
oppression  of  the  subjects  is  a  rightful  course,  shamelessness  distinction,  intercourse 
with  women  not  to  be  approached  a  charming  attraction,  and  quiet  acceptance  of 
abuse  from  rogues  a  matter  of  honesty,— for  such  [persons]  no  action  whatever  is  a 
bad  action,  to  be  avoided  from  a  recognition  of  its  wrongfulness. 

305.  The  king  in  his  lust  after  illicit  amours,  used  to  roam  about  from  house 
to  house  during  the  night,  finding  no  pleasure  in  the  embraces  of  his  own  wives. 

30G.  The  enjoyment  of  the  wives  of  others,  in  which  the  exceptional  pleasure 
is  due  to  a  dependence  on  others,  is  for  those  who  are  filled  with  passion  [just 
like]  ghee  poured  into  the  flaming  fire  of  desire. 


Kalasa 

(a.d.  1063-1089) 


Kalas'a's  licentious 
ness. 


295.  Ovand  is  identified  by  the  gloss  of 
A2  with  the  village  of  Uyan,  situated  about 
three  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Pampar  (Padma- 
pura),  about  75°  2'  long.  34°  2'  lat.  Its  hot 
spring  is  mentioned  by  Vigne,  Travels,  ii. 
p.  34. 

Regarding  the  ksetrapala ,  a  ‘  genius  loci,’ 
see  P.  W.,  s.v.  The  Vijayesvaramdhutmya 
(Poona  MSS.,  Coll.  1875-76,  No.  87)  gives, 
vi.  1  sqq.,  a  definition  of  the  ksetrapala,  in 
which  his  functions  as  an  enlightening  guide 
and  remover  of  doubts  are  specially  referred 
to. 

L  correctly  bhiksdko  for  A  bhiksaku. 


298-302.  Half  a  verse  is  missing  in  the 
text,  which  makes  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  doubtful.  I  am  unable  to  explain  the 
term  khurkhuta,  which  occurs  only  here.  It 
can  hardly  have  any  connection  with  the  word 
khdrkhoda,  ‘  sorcery,’  discussed  in  note  iv.  94. 

Bhahyd,  1  hemp,’  Ks.  bang ",  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  Kasmir,  and  ‘  furnishes  an  excellent 
fibre  from  which  strong  and  durable  ropes  are 
made  ’ ;  see  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  69.  This 
material  is,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no 
longer  used  for  clothing.  In  viii.  93,  hemp- 
made  clothes  are  mentioned  as  the  wear  of 
prisoners  in  jail. 
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KalaSa 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Rupture  between 
lania  and  Kulaia. 


307.  Having  put  those  five  or  six  procurers  at  work,  the  king  once  proceeded 
at  night  to  the  house  of  Jindurdja,  lusting  for  illicit  love. 

308.  There,  in  her  own  house,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Jindurdja,  a  very 
licentious  woman,  had  given  an  appointment  at  night  to  King  Kalasa. 

309.  As  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  house,  the  barking  dogs  betrayed  him,  and 
the  Candala  [watchmen],  fearing  thieves,  rushed  at  him  with  drawn  swords. 

310.  When  his  followers  saw  that  those  [Candalas]  were  about  to  strike  that 
[priiice],  who  in  his  fright  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  they  threw  themselves  over 
his  body  and  thus  saved  him. 

311.  While  those  [Candalas]  were  belabouring  him  with  their  fists,  his 
servants  liberated  him  with  difficulty  by  telling  them :  “  Stop,  this  is  King 
Kalasa." 

312.  That  he  had  approached  the  woman  after  sending  before  him  that  [man] 
who  had  lost  his  nose,  just  that  had  brought  him  misfortune  in  his  love-affair. 

313.  He  had  left  his  residence  enslaved  by  the  glances  of  his  mistress  ; 
having  been  met  by  the  glances  of  Death,  he  escaped  his  end  by  the  will  of  fate. 

314.  While  he  was  violating  decency,  he  had  suffered  through  the  fault  of 
his  own  mind  humiliation  from  persons  unfit  to  be  touched,  king  though  he  were. 

315.  If  even  Indra,  Candra,  and  other  gods  have  been  brought  into  shame  by 
the  senses,  how  could  then  the  honour  of  a  man  escape  being  sullied  by  them  ? 

316.  First  comes  to  light  mean  dishonour,  then  blameful  lust ;  first  righteous¬ 
ness  vanishes,  then  the  inherited  self-respect ;  first  one’s  good  birth  becomes 
doubtful,  but  next  [one’s  tenure  of]  life.  What  does  not  change  for  the  worse  when 
that  philosopher’s  stone,  ‘  honourable  character,’  dissolves  ? 

317.  That  very  night,  when  the  dissolute  king  reached  the  palace,  his  parents 
heard  what  had  happened. 

318.  They  wept  long,  filled  with  shame  and  pain  from  affection  for  their  son, 
and  decided  to  imprison  him  for  his  faults. 

319.  They  passed  that  night  wishing  to  put  on  the  throne  their  eldest 
grandson  Harsa,  [Queen]  Bappikd's  son,  who  was  the  embodiment  of  all  sciences. 

320.  When,  then,  in  the  morning  they  sent  for  King  Kalasa,  he,  filled  with 
apprehension,  told  Bijja  and  Jaydnanda  that  he  was  in  fear  of  his  father. 

321.  In  this  belief  he  got  somehow  to  his  parent’s  apartments,  taken  by  the 
hand  by  Jaydnanda  and  followed  by  Bijja. 


312,  Camaka  is  meant;  see  vii.  289. 
Persons  suffering  from  some  disfigure¬ 
ment  are  supposed  to  bring  ill-luck ; 
comp.  Raghuvamsa,  xii.  43,  of  which 
verse  our  passage  is  an  evident  reminis¬ 
cence. 


313.  The  correct  reading  is  supplied  by  L, 
kalakatakqanam. 

316.  L  reads  purojivitam,  ‘  further  life,’  for 
A  punar  jivitam. 

319.  Bappika  was  a  princess  from  the 
Campd  family;  comp,  note  vii.  1612. 
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VII.  338.] 


322.  As  soon  as  he  entered  his  father  slapped  him  in  the  face,  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  “  You  wretch,  give  up  your  dagger !  ” 

323.  Bijja  supported  with  his  hand  Kalasa,  whose  limbs  gave  way  from 
fright,  and  touching  his  sword,  he  spoke  resolutely  to  the  king: 

324.  “  0  king,  though  the  foremost  of  the  proud  men,  do  you  not  know 
that  men  of  honour  should  never  break  the  great  vow  of  keeping  their  self- 
respect  ?  ” 

325.  “  How  can  I  as  a  Rajaputra,  when  I  have  taken  my  pay  and  carry  arms, 
abandon  my  master  in  these  straits  while  life  is  in  me  ?  ” 

326.  “You  are  the  father,  this  your  son.  At  another  time,  when  I  am  not 
present,  you  may  do,  0  king,  what  is  proper/’ 

327.  After  confusing  the  simple-minded  king  with  words  in  which  were 
[combined]  tender  feeling  and  roughness,  Bijja  left  his  presence,  taking  with  him 
his  own  lord. 

328.  Wise  men  praised  that  superhuman  courage  of  Bijja,  that  he  behaved 
thus  even  in  the  presence  of  Anautadeva. 

329.  Exasperated  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  inevitable  events,  the  wife  of 
the  king  remained  that  day  in  silent  prayer. 

330.  If  she  had  set  herself  to  act,  then  for  certain  nothing  else  could  have 
taken  place  hut  either  Kalasa’s  entire  destruction  or  his  imprisonment. 

331.  Bijja  then  conducted  the  trembling  Kalasa  quickly  to  the  apartments  of 
his  wife  Dilhd. 

332.  This  clever  [woman],  who  knew  what  had  happened,  announced 
that  her  husband  suffered  from  headache,  and  rubbed  oil  on  the  head  of  the 
frightened  [Kalasa]. 

333.  Forbidding  all  people  under  this  pretence  from  entering,  she  kept  her 
husband  concealed  and  put  Bijja  as  a  guard  at  the  door. 

334.  The  Queen  [Suryamati]  then  relinquished  her  devout  meditation,  and, 
after  saying  harsh  words  to  the  king,  went  to  her  son  under  the  pretext  of  inquiring 
regarding  his  health. 

335.  When  the  king  went  in  the  same  way  with  the  fixed  resolve  of 
imprisoning  him,  he  was  admitted  only  singly  by  Bijja. 

336.  The  king  was  angered  by  the  non-admission  of  his  followers,  and 
thereupon,  in  the  excitement  of  his  rage,  set  off  to  proceed  to  Vijayaksetra. 

337.  When  he,  with  his  wife,  had  reached  Avantipura  on  their  way, 
Vissdvatta  and  other  local  Brahmans  approached  him  and  said  : 

338.  “  0  king,  having  voluntarily  abdicated  your  power,  why  do  you  feel 
repentance  ?  It  is  useless  to  regret  what  one  has  done,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.” 


Kalasa 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Anemia  proceeds  to 
Vyajeloara. 


Kala3a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 
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339.  “  And  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  blame  your  bad  son,  if  you  remember 
that  you  have  yourself  abandoned  your  subjects  to  his  wickedness.” 

340.  “  There  is,  indeed,  no  force  whatever  in  a  king,  [as  little]  as  in  a 
mechanical  doll.  He  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  the  subjects’  good  or  bad 
fortune.” 

341.  “  That  the  clouds  send  down  upon  the  trees  rain  as  well  as  lightning, 
is  the  result  of  the  retribution  for  good  and  bad  actions  [of  a  former  existence].” 

342.  “  And  how  is  it  right  that  you  should  have  started  leaving  behind  your 
treasures,  when  you  desire  to  enjoy  comfort  after  leaving  your  son  who  has  entered 
upon  a  bad  course?” 

343.  “  Who  would  concern  himself  with  a  man  who  has  no  means  ( kosa ), 
though  his  abilities  may  be  raised  to  the  highest  point  (dhdrci),  though  his  descent 
(yarnsa)  may  be  noble  and  his  character  pure, —  or  who  would  touch  a  sword  which 
is  without  a  scabbard  (kosa),  though  there  is  strength  in  its  blade  (dhdrci'),  though 
its  hilt  (- vamsa )  is  good,  and  though  it  is  spotless  (sucimdn)  ?  ” 

344.  On  hearing  these  words,  the  king  wished  to  return.  While  he  reflected, 
there  approached  him  his  son,  with  his  wife,  to  soothe  him. 

345.  Thereupon  he  proceeded  to  the  City,  took  away  all  his  possessions 
except  the  palace  buildings,  and  started  once  more  with  his  wrath  unappeased. 

346.  He  left,  after  taking  along  with  himself  horses,  arms,  armour,  and  other 
[possessions],  and  then  stopped  for  a  short  time  on  the  river  bank,  awaiting  the  queen. 

347.  The  royal  ladies  put  their  various  possessions  on  board  ships,  and  when 
starting  left' not  even  the  iron  nails  in  the  [walls  of  the]  palace. 

348.  Not  aware  of  [these]  events,  the  people  had,  on  the  first  occasion,  been 
silent  at  his  departure.  But  now,  on  their  learning  what  was  taking  place,  their 
mouths  poured  forth  lamentations. 

349.  The  people  seemed  to  offer  to  them  in  the  guise  of  the  tears  they  shed 
continuous  propitiatory  gifts  to  obtain  their  pardon,  while  the  town  threw  [before 
them]  handfuls  of  flowers. 

350.  No  other  sound  was  then  heard  on  the  road  but  pitiful  cries  :  “0  mother  ! 
0  father  !  where  do  you  thus  go  ?  ” 

351.  When  the  lamentations  from  here  and  there  had  ceased  on  the  road, 
there  was  heard  the  noise  of  the  torrents,  which  seemed  like  the  sound  of  plaintive 
sighs  from  the  mountains. 

352.  Their  ears,  which  had  become  accustomed  to  the  frequent  lamentations 
on  the  road,  seemed  to  hear  lamentations  again  and  again  even  in  the  solitude. 

343.  The  puns  contained  in  the  epithets  the  propitiatory  gifts  (arc/ha)  offered,  along 
necessitate  a  paraphrase  of  this  verse.  with  flowers,  to  the  deity  at  the  conclusion 

340.  The  citizens’  tears  are- compared  to  of  a  puju. 
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353.  The  people,  when  they  saw  them  on  the  road  [brought]  to  such  a 
condition  through  their  son’s  fault,  would  reproach  even  the  birds  nesting  on  the 
trees  for  bringing  up  their  young  ones. 

354.  When  they,  tormented  in  their  minds  by  their  son’s  misconduct,  caught 
sight  of  [the  shrine  of]  Vijayesvara,  their  hearts  were  cheered  as  by  the  [sight  of] 
a  beloved  relative. 

355.  Then  they  passed  the  day  there,  occupied  in  putting  their  treasures, 
horses,  servants,  and  other  [belongings]  under  shelter,  and  by  making  the  [necessary] 
arrangements. 

356.  In  the  place  which  was  crowded  by  the  mass  of  bags  containing  their 
treasures  and  belongings,  the  market  streets  appeared  as  if  covered  with  logs  of 
firewood. 


357.  The  princes,  who  were  the  sons  of  Tanvangardja,  Gunga,  and  other  rela¬ 
tives,  followed  him  (Ananta) ;  [so  did  also]  Suryavarmacandra  and  other  Damaras. 

358.  The  king  secured  his  position  by  posting  Ksirabhvya  and  other  Damaras 
as  guards  at  their  own  [respective]  places,  Naunagarvt,,  etc. 

359.  The  illustrious  King  Ananta  abandoned  all  cares,  and  the  days  began  to 
pass  for  him  in  festivities  at  Vijayesvara. 

360.  The  hosts  of  Rajaputras,  horsemen,  soldiers,  and  Damaras,  all  took  up 
their  quarters  near  the  old  king. 

361.  Having  left  [S'rlnagara]  in  the  month  Jyaistha  of  the  year  [of  the 
Laukikaera  four  thousand  one  hundred]  fifty-five  (a.d.  1079),  he  found  the  delights 
of  heaven  on  reaching  Vijayaksetra. 

36-2.  Kalasa,  on  the  other  hand,  found  on  the  king’s  departure  that  the  land 
had  lost  its  wealth,  just  as  [one  finds]  the  place  of  a  hidden  treasure  empty  when 
its  guardian-snake  is  gone. 

363.  Wishing  to  give  lustre  to  his  rule,  though  he  was  deprived  [of  means], 
he  consulted  with  Bijja  and  others,  and  appointed  [persons]  enjoying  respect  as 
state  officers. 

364.  He  put  Jayananda  in  the  post  of  prime  minister  (sarvadhilcdra),  and 
Vardhadeva,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Vitastdtra,  in  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate.’ 


368.  The  gloss  of  A2  gives  to  gandali  the 
meaning  of  Kl.  ganyar  (plural  ganya),  ‘  log  of 
wood.’  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  not 
known  to  the  dictionaries. 

357-  In  the  text  °guhgu°  should  be  read 
with  A,  instead  of  °tuhyd°  of  A3;  L  °yuptd°. 

Regarding  Gunga,  brother  of  Tanvangardja , 
see  vii.  1286. 

358.  Naunagara  is  the  name  of  the 
alluvial  plateau  now  called  Naunauar  Udar, 
which  stretches  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


Vitasta  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  75°  5 
long.  33°  51'  lat.  and  75°  2'  long.  33°  66' 
lat.  Compare  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  39.  This 
plateau  oilers  a  position  commanding  all  the 
direct  routes  between  Vipbror  (Vijayesvara) 
and  S'rinagar  on  the  left  river  bank.  It  is 
mentioned  only  once  more,  viii.  996. 

359.  I  translate  according  to  Durgapr.’s 
very  suitable  emendation  °sarvacintasya. 

364.  See  regarding  Jayananda,  vii.  275.  Vi¬ 
tastdtra  is  the  present  Vith‘fvutur  ;  comp.  i.  102. 


Kalasa 
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Ananta  established  at 
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Kai,a4a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Kalai»  attacks  Atlanta. 


[VII.  365. 


365.  Vijayamitra,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  clothing  during 
Jindurdja’8  chief  command  (kampana),  was  made  by  the  king  commander-in- 
chief. 

366.  After  appointing  others,  too,  to  official  posts,  according  to  their  merits, 
the  king,  who  was  agitated  by  the  [thought  of]  having  to  fight  his  father,  set 
about  to  provide  funds. 

367.  Then  Jaydnanda,  wishing  to  collect  foot-soldiers,  raised  eagerly  loans 
from  rich  people,  even  if  they  were  disreputable. 

368.  Having  got  together  an  infantry  force,  he  marched  to  Avantipura, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Rajaputras  like  Bijja  and  others,  in  order  to  fight  the 
old  king. 

369.  Jinduraja,  who  had  left  his  prison,  and  had  been  induced  by  the 
king’s  requests  to  take  this  opportunity,  proceeded  to  the  attack  by  the  route  of 
S'imikd. 

370.  The  Damaras,  horsemen,  and  others  who  were  on  the  old  king’s  [side], 
when  they  heard  of  the  efforts  of  these  [leaders],  became  excited  and  joined  him 
with  zeal. 

371.  The  whole  ground  at  Vijayesvara,  which  was  shaded  by  the  [royal] 
parasol,  and  thus  resembled  a  forest  (chattracchayd(avi),  became  narrow,  [when 
filled]  with  the  troops  of  horses  which  were  playing  with  the  balls  ( guda )  put 
down  [before  them]. 

372.  Then  Svryamati,  from  affection  for  her  son,  obtained  with  much 
trouble  an  armistice  of  two  days  from  her  husband,  who  was  in  the  greatest 
fury. 

373.  She  despatched  thereupon  at  night  Mayya  and  other  Brahmans  whom 
she  fully  trusted,  and  in  her  fond  love  sent  through  their  mouth  the  following 
secret  message  to  her  son : 

374.  “Whence  this  perversity  of  mind,  0  son,  which  forebodes  your 
destruction,  that  you  wish  to-day  thus  to  fight  your  father,  whose  prowess  is 
terrible  ?  ” 

375.  “  Why  do  you  wish  to  rush,  like  a  moth,  into  the  fire  of  the  wrath 
of  him  who  has  destroyed  the  king  of  the  Darads  and  other  [opponents]  by  his 
mere  frown  ?  ” 


369.  As  to  Jinduraja' «  imprisonment,  see 
vii.  282;  for  S'imikd,  comp,  note  vi.  183. 

371.  I  have  translated  above  according  to 
the  reading  of  L  chatracchdyatavi ,  which  seems 
preferable  to  that  of  A  (and  the  Ed.)  sastraih 
satrafain  ;  comp.  vii.  417.  The  parasol  meant 
might  also  be  that  over  the  temple  of  S'iva 
Vijayesvara. 


By  yuda  seem  to  be  meant  balls  made 
up  of  crushed  sugar  with  an  admixture 
of  certain  condiments,  such  as  are 
commonly  given  in  India  to  horses  on 
occasions  whon  greater  exertion  is  re¬ 
quired  from  them.  These  balls  are  still 
known  in  the  Pan  jab  by  the  name  of  yud 
(god  in  Ks.). 


VII.  389.] 
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376.  “  When  the  king,  who  is  like  fire,  has  once  mounted  his  steed,  who 
will  protect  your  troops  resembling  mere  straw  ?  ” 

377.  “  What  are  the  divisions  of  troops,  what  the  valour  and  the  means  with 
which  you  rashly  proceed  to  fight  him,  the  foremost  of  the  strong  ?  ” 

378.  “Enjoy  the  whole  kingdom  which,  as  fate  willed  it,  he  has  abandoned  to 
you.  What  harm  does  your  father  do  to  you  by  living  at  a  sacred  spot  ?” 

379.  “  Brought  by  those  who  desire  dissension  to  this  fearful  plight,  you 
will,  already  poor,  fall  within  [a  few]  days  into  utter  destitution.’' 

380.  “  Lead  away  your  troops.  While  I  live,  there  is  no  fear  for  you  from 
your  father.  But  rather  you  should  appease  him,  straightforward  as  he  is,  by 
conciliatory  words.” 

381.  When  the  son  had  heard  this  secret  request  of  his  mother  from  the 
mouth  of  the  envoys,  he  withdrew  during  that  very  night  his  troops  from  all 
directions  to  his  own  [residence]. 

382.  When  the  [king’s]  consort  heard  of  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  she  went 
in  the  morning  to  her  husband  to  whom  the  messengers  had  brought  gladness, 
and  boldly  reproached  him  in  turn. 

383.  Though  the  queen  had  put  a  stop  to  their  mutual  insults,  yet  their  minds 
were  again  and  again  perturbed  by  the  instigations  of  malignant  persons. 

384.  Because  that  is  the  character  of  an  enmity,  that  it  enters  the  heart  again 
and  again,  even  though  allayed  (namdhiyamdnam),  just  as  a  wet  garment  rends 
[again  and  again  even  though  repaired]. 

385.  When  the  king,  after  hearing  in  the  outer  court  ( bdhyali )  and  elsewhere 
of  the  doings  of  his  son,  returned  to  his  residence  with  a  mortified  mind,  he  became 
[still  more]  depressed  by  the  remarks  of  his  bold  wife. 

386.  As  the  naturally  pure-minded  [king]  was  thus  getting  excited  (lit.  heated 
up)  every  day  and  cooling  down  every  night,  he  resembled  a  pool  [of  pure  water] 
which  is  reduced  by  the  autumn  [and  in  this  condition  gets  warm  in  day-time 
and  cools  down  at  night], 

387.  The  son  destroyed  the  houses  and  other  [property]  of  those  who  were  on  his 
father’s  side,  while  the  hen-peoked  father  did  nothing  to  those  of  the  son’s  faction. 

388.  Vexed  by  the  rough  words  of  the  queen  who  was  blinded  by  affection 
for  her  son,  and  by  those  of  his  harassed  followers,  the  king  felt  very  miserable. 

389.  He  wished  to  take  back  the  royal  dignity  from  his  son,  as  he  knew  his  force 
to  be  lacking  brave  men,  and  as  he  held  [but]  a  low  opinion  of  Jindurdjas  prowess. 

880.  The  v.l.  of  L  nay&Tfadratvaih  is  in  the  verse  unless  connecting  bhtdaik  with 
evidently  a  misreading  for  *naydrdratvaih,  the  simile ;  for  the  latter  compare  vii.  849. 
which  is  preferable  to  A  nayasvdrdram.  885.  Regarding  bdhydh,  comp,  below  vii. 

884.  I  am  unable  to  find  a  suitable  sense  392  and  note  iv.  62. 


KalaIa 

(a,d.  1063-1089). 


Retreat  of  Kokfa. 
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Kala4a  390-391.  When  in  his  desire  of  deposing  his  son  he  had  offered  the  royal 

(a.d.  1068-1089).  .  to  j 

-  dignity  to  the  sons  of  Tanvanga,  who  were  averse  to  [taking]  it,  the  queen, 

fearing  evil  for  her  own  descendants,  talked  him  over  at  night  and  called  Har?a 

through  messengers  in  order  to  make  him  king. 

Earta  joins  Ananta.  392.  When  Harm  was  called  by  the  messengers  of  his  grandparents,  he 
started  prepared  for  the  daring  feat,  though  he  was  guarded  by  guards  who  were  in 
attendance  in  the  outer  court. 

393.  Full  of  energy,  he  accomplished  the  [way  of]  five  Yojanas  in  half  a 
moment  by  spurring  on  his  steed  which  was  as  fast  as  thought. 

394.  Many  troop-horses  in  their  endeavour  to  follow  that  steed  which 
surpassed  its  training,  became  wretchedly  exhausted  on  the  road. 

395.  When  he  had  arrived  and  had  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
grandparents,  they  sprinkled  him  with  drops  of  their  joyful  tears  [and  thus 
performed,  as  it  were,  his  abhiseka] . 

396.  When  his  son  had  reached  them,  Kalasa  trembled  in  his  heart,  and 
refrained  from  hostile  acts  in  the  desire  of  conciliating  his  parents. 

397.  He  prudently  sent  from  the  City  letters  to  him  (Harsa),  and  did  not 
openly  show  his  enmity  in  the  disturbed  [state  of  the]  country. 

398.  Thus  King  Kalasa  for  a  brief  time  seemed  to  follow,  to  some  extent,  his 
mother’s  advice,  though  the  hostility  [between  him  and  his  father]  was  growing. 

399.  When  the  commander-in-chief,  by  Kala§a's  order,  wished  to  proceed  to 
KhaSdli,  she  induced  her  husband  to  allow  him  to  pass  after  he  had  done  homage. 

400.  In  the  meantime  the  Brahmans  held  a  solemn  fast  (pray a,)  against  both 
father  and  son,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  hostility  which  caused  ruin  to  the 
country. 

401.  When,  in  compliance  with  their  [demand]  a  reconciliation  had  then  been 
effected,  the  [royal]  couple  came  together  to  the  City  for  a  period  of  two  months. 

402.  When  they  learned  that  their  son,  by  the  advice  of  Jaydnanda  and 
others,  was  preparing  to  imprison  them,  they  left  in  dismay  and  went  once  more  to 
Vijayehiara. 

403.  The  son  set  at  night  his  (Ananta’s)  stacks  of  horse-fodder  on  fire,  and 
destroyed  his  foot-soldiers  by  the  use  of  poison,  sword  and  fire. 


390.  Read  with  L  yadd  for  A  tadd. 

393.  The  direct  distance  by  road  from 
S'rinagar  to  Vipbror  is  about  thirty  miles. 
This  corresponds  exactly  to  five  Yojanas  or 
twenty  Krofias,  if  the  Krofia  is  taken  at  the 
usual  valuation  of  the  modern  Kasmiri  Kruh 
(Kofi)  as  equal  to  one  and  a  half  miles ;  comp, 
note  i.  265. 


399.  Instead  of  A  JChaialdh ,  L  reads 
Khasalih,  which  is  preferable  in  view  of 
Khasali,  S'riv.  iv.  456.  I  assume  that  the 
territory  meant  is  the  same  which  is  called 
Khasalaya  in  the  Fourth  Chronicle,  and  now 
Khaisal  (obi.  Khaisali,  fern.).  For  its  situa¬ 
tion,  see  note  i.  317.  The  direct  route  to 
Khaisftl  via  the  Marbal  Pass  leads  past  Vij’bror. 
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404.  Though  the  enmity  was  thus  growing,  the  pious  queen,  enslaved  by  her 
[maternal]  affection,  kept  back  her  husband  from  reprisals. 

405-406.  There  was  then  a  woman  of  easy  virtue  belonging  to  the  fishermen’s 
caste,  Ludda  by  name,  and  her  lover  was  a  bald  Damara,  called  ThahTca,  over 
whose  mind  she  had  complete  control.  The  face  of  the  wicked  [Kalasa]  was 
always  lit  up  by  an  amused  laugh  when  he  heard  his  attendants  mentioning  his 
parents  by  the  names  of  those  two. 

407.  The  king  and  his  consort  again  relieved  the  sorrow  of  their  heart  by 
remarkable  works  of  piety,  and  both  gave  away  their  own  weights  in  gold  ( tula - 
purus  a). 

408.  As  on  account  of  their  wealth  their  firm  position  remained  undisturbed, 
that  unnatural  son,  in  his  envy,  caused  fire  to  be  laid  [to  their  residence]  by  niglit. 

409.  By  that  fire,  the  town  of  Vijaycsvara  was  laid  in  ashes  along  with  all 
the  stores  of  the  king. 

410.  The  distressed  queen,  who  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  everything  was 
seeking  death,  was  dragged  with  difficulty  from  the  burning  house  by  the  sons  of 
Tanvanga. 

411.  All  the  king’s  soldiers,  who  had  taken  off  their  clothes  to  sleep  and  had 
risen  at  night  from  their  beds,  were  left  with  [no  other]  covering  [but]  the  sky. 

412.  Seeing  this  [fire]  from  the  highest  terrace  of  the  palace,  King  Kalasa 
danced  about  in  joy,  along  with  the  flames,  sheets  of  which  were  encompassing  the  sky. 

413.  The  king,  who  had  lost  all  his  possessions,  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  but  was  sinking  [at  the  same  time],  together  with  his  wife,  in  an  ocean 
of  sorrows  difficult  to  cross. 

414.  In  the  morning  the  queen  recovered  a  Lihga  made  of  a  jewel  which  had 
not  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  and  sold  it  to  Takas  who  had  come  before  her,  for 
seventy  lakhs  [of  Dlnnaras]. 

415.  With  this  money  she  first  purchased  food  and  clothes,  which  she  gave  to 
the  servants,  and  then  she  also  repaired  with  it  the  burned  houses. 

416.  So  much  of  gold  and  other  valuables  the  king  got  out  from  the  ground 
below  the  heaps  of  ashes,  that  its  mere  mention  nowadays  engages  our  curiosity. 


KalaiIa 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Vijayesvara  burned 
down. 


407.  Regarding  the  custom  'of  distribut¬ 
ing  in  pious  gifts  one’s  own  weight  in  gold, 
see  Prof.  Jolly,  Recht  und  Sitte,  pp.  103  sq. 

414.  By  the  name  Taka  a  family  seems 
to  be  designated.  According  to  information 
supplied  to  me,  there  still  survives  at  VijHuor 
the  recollection  of  a  great  Muhammadan 
family  called  Tak,  which  was  resident  there. 
Its  members  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  as  merchants  until  early 
in  this  century. 


Prof.  Buhlek,  as  he  kindly  informs  me, 
thinks  that  the  family  was  called  Taka ,  be¬ 
cause  it  came  from  Takkadesa  (regarding  this 
territory  see  above  note  v.  160).  He  further 
points  out  that  Madanapaia,  in  whose 
genealogy  as  given  in  the  opening  of  the 
Madanaparijata  (see  Aufrecht,  Cat.  Bibl. 
Bodl.,  p.  275),  the  term  Taka  also  occurs,  was 
a  native  of  tne  same  district. 

416.  Read  bhasmakuta0  with  L  for  A 
bhasmakula0. 
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Kala^a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


A  mania  asked  to  leave 
Kasmir. 


417.  The  king,  with  his  followers,  resided  there  in  tile  town  which  was  shaded 
by  umbrella-shaped  roofs  made  of  reed-matting,  and  which  had  become  [like]  a 
deserted  forest. 

418.  The  old  king  endeavoured  to  restore  that  town,  but  though  he  had  such 
large  means  at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  succeed,  for  want  of  the  necessary  orders 
from  the  king. 

419.  The  new  king  being  left  unchecked  through  his  mother’s  favour,  was 
always  causing  pain  to  his  father  by  various  evil  communications. 

420-422.  The  son  wished  to  make  his  father  leave  the  country,  and  persisted 
in  ordering  him  repeatedly,  through  messengers,  to  go  to  Parnotsa.  His  masterful 
wife,  too,  urged  him  on  again  and  again  with  taunts  to  effect  this  project.  Enraged 
thereupon,  he  once  spoke  to  her  in  private,  [only]  Thakkana,  Tanvahga' s  son,  being 
present,  harsh  words  such  as  he  had  not  uttered  before  : 

423.  “  Pride,  honour,  valour,  royal  dignity;  power,  intellect,  riches, — what  is 
it,  alas,  that  I  have  not  lost  by  following  my  wife’s  [will]  ?  ” 

424.  “  People  hold  women  to  be  a  useless  accessory  for  men,  but  in  the  end 
men  are  [but]  an  instrument  of  play  for  women.” 

425.  “  Who,  indeed,  have  not  in  this  [world]  been  made  the  guests  of  death, 
either  by  the  hatred  which  has  arisen  in  passionate  wiyes,  or  by  the  grudge  which 
disaffected  [wives  have  borne  them]?” 

426.  “  Some  wives  have  destroyed  by  magic  their  husbands’  beauty,  others 
their  strength,  others  their  intellect,  others  their  virility,  and  others  again 
their  life.” 

427.  “  Wives  proud  of  their  high-swelling  breasts  (payodharaunnatydt) 
destroy  the  land  [of  their  royal  husbands]  by  [substituting]  sons  born  from  another 
race,  just  as  the  rivers  [overflowing  with  rain  on  the  rise  of  the  clouds  ( payodha - 
raunnatydt.)  destroy  land]  by  the  stones  [they  bring  down].” 

428.  “  Wives  foster  the  children,  but  destroy  the  husbands  [thinking] : 

‘  Those  are  a  support  to  the  end.  What  is  the  use  [on  the  other  hand]  of  such  worn- 
out  [husbands]  ?  ’  ” 

429.  “  Though  I  have  known  all  the  time  these  faults  committed  by 

417.  By  nadatvac ,  K.  evidently  means,  as  go  unless  he  is  forced,  and  when  urgent  work 
the  gloee  of  A,  explains,  the  material  obtained  is  necessary  to  prevent  some  disaster  to 
from  the  swamp-plant  pits11  which  is  used  the  crops,  the  villagers  themselves  say: 
in  Karinir  for  the  making  of  mats ;  comp.  ‘  We  do  not  want  pay,  but  we  want  tne 
regarding  this  industry  Mr.  Lawrences  slipper ’(i-©. compuioion).’  Lawrbno*,  Valley, 
Valley,  p.  69.  This  excellent  matting  is  p.  278. 

often  employed  by  the  poor  as  a  temporary  422.  The  correct  reading  Ttbwange  (for  A 
roofing.  Tanvahye)  i«  found  in  L.  That  Thakkana  is 

418.  “  It  is  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  son  of  Tanvanya,  is  proved  by  the  text  of 
even  if  bidden  to  a  fe&at,  the  Kashmiri  will  not  vii.  617,  as  restored  with  the  help  of  L. 
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[my]  wife,  yet  from  regard  for  [my]  high  position,  I  haye  not  put  her  to 
disgrace.” 

430.  “  This  over-powerful  [woman],  after  ruining  my  happiness  here  in  this 
[world],  is  endeavouring  to  destroy  also  my  hope  of  happiness  in  the  other  world. 

431.  “  Near  the  time  of  death  [as  I  am],  with  wrinkles  [in  my  face]  and  grey 
hair,  where  else  is  it  proper  for  me  to  go  if  not  to  Vijayaksetra  ?  ” 

432.  “  How  [otherwise]  could  I  appease  that  desire  of  stopping  near  the  door  of 
S'iva’s  [residence]  which  [alone]  can  remove  sinfulness  ?  ” 

433.  “  A  son  [ought  to  be  his  father’s]  protector  in  both  worlds.  Who  else 
has  got  [a  son]  like  this,  who  wishes  me  to  leave  a  sacred  spot  and  to  die  on  an  evil 
road  ?” 

434.  “  Now  the  often  repeated  story  appears  true  to  my  mind  that  this  [son] 
has  sprung  from  another  stock,  and  has  been  substituted  by  her.” 

435.  “  One  should  know  that  a  son  who  differs  in  looks  and  manners,  who  is  at 
enmity  with  his  relatives  and  without  affection  for  his  father,  is  born  from  another’s 
seed.” 

436.  When  her  husband  spoke  thus,  throwing  off  the  restraint  upon  his 
energy,  which  allowed  his  feelings  to  manifest  themselves  [only]  after  a  very  long 
time,  she  was  cut  to  the  quick. 

437.  When  she  was  thus  accosted  with  harsh  words  in  the  presence  of  a 
relative,  and  the  secret  of  her  son’s  origin  laid  bare,  she  felt  excessively 
humiliated. 

438.  Because  there  was  a  rumour  that  he  (Kalasa)  was  the  son  of  a 
Mahattama  called  Pra&ada ,  and  that  she  had  substituted  him  on  the  death  of  her 
own  child. 

439.  Women  who  hold  their  husbands  in  subjection,  think  the  free  word  of 
their  husband  [as  great  an  insult]  as  if  they  had  been  kicked  on  their  head  by  the 
foot  of  a  person  of  the  lowest  rank. 

440.  Then  in  her  rage  she  addressed  to  him,  like  a  vulgar  woman,  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  vehement  words  the  abusiveness  of  which  [indicated]  her  accustomed  self- 
assertion  : 


Kala4a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


435.  This  verse  looks  like  a,  quotation 
from  some  Nitisastra  or  Parana. 

436.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  text  is 
here  in  order  ;  pr  tin  ay  a  does  not  seem  to  fit 
into  the  construction. 

438.  The  term  of  mahattama  seems  to 
designate  an  office,  but  the  character  of  the 
latter  is  not  clear.  Sahelaka,  an  important 
person,  is  spoken  of  as  mahattama,  vii.  1106, 
1170,  1176;  viii.  440,  560.  The  last-named 


passage  shows  that  there  could  be  more  than 
one  mahattama  at  the  same  time. 

Regarding  makattara,  which  is  a  different 
title,  see  vii.  659. 

The  Lokaprakasa,  i.,  mentions  in  its  list  of 
officials  a  rajamahattama.  His  duties,  as 
defined  in  an  unfortunately  corrupt  passage 
of  the  iv.  Prakasa,  seem  to  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  regal  court  of  jus¬ 
tice. 
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Kalasa 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Jnanla’s  suicide. 


441.  “This  pauper,  mendicant,  idiot,  whom  fortune  has  deserted,  who  has 
grown  old  to  no  purpose,  this  fool  does  not  know  where  and  what  to  speak.” 

442.  “  He  who  had  before  nothing  to  cover  himself  with  when  getting  out  of 
his  bath, — the  people  here  know  what  he  has  not  lost  when  he  got  me.” 

443.  “  Whatever  you  have  said  of  me,  that  is  true  of  your  own  female 
relatives.  This  is  the  time  to  practise  penances.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  ?  ” 

444.  “  It  might  Joe  said  :  ‘  He  is  useless,  past  his  time,  turned  out  of  the 
country  by  his  son  :  [now]  his  wife,  too,  leaves  him.’  This,  indeed,  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of.” 

445-446.  Afflicted  by  her  words,  which  were  full  of  reproaches  and  contained 
references  to  taints  of  his  family,  etc.,  he  remained  silent.  Then  was  seen  clearly  a 
stream  of  blood  flowing  forth  from  the  edge  of  the  couch,  [on  which  he  kept]  with 
unchanged  appearance. 

447.  Then  while  the  queen  was  reeling,  Thakkaua,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
noticed  that  the  king  in  his  rage  had  driven  a  knife  into  his  anus. 

448.  Moved  by  shame,  the  king  spoke  to  him  with  great  firmness  :  “  Let  it  be 
announced  outside  that  the  king  had  a  haemorrhage.” 

449.  Kings  who  are  under  the  will  of  women;  who  stubbornly  put  afresh 
confidence  in  a  servant  who  has  proved  vile ;  who  by  their  inconsiderate  attacks 
give  importance  to  a  small  enemy, —  [such  kings],  who  have  no  prudence,  find  before 
long  their  final  destruction. 

450-451.  The  servants  of  the  king  kept  the  secret,  and  spread  the  story  that 
the  king,  when  troubled  by  the  autumn  heat  on  a  ride  and  thirsty,  had  drunk 
coriander-water,  which  had  brought  on  haemorrhage.  [Thus  it  came  about]  that 
nobody  outside  learned  what  had  [really]  happened. 

452.  It  was  on  the  full  moon  day  of  the  month  Karttika  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  fifty-seven  (a.d.  1081)  that  the  king 
departed  from  life  before  [the  shrine  of]  Vijaycsa. 

453.  The  king,  who  [ought  to  have  been]  accustomed  to  ease,  found  at  last 
occasion,  freed  from  the  worrying  of  his  wife  and  son,  to  stretch  out  his  legs  and  to 
sleep. 


441-443.  K.  reproduces  here  faithfully 
enough  selections  from  the  vituperative 
phraseology  of  the  common  Kasmiri  woman. 
Abuse  of  the  husband’s  female  relations  is, 
according  to  my  informants,  a  favourite  form 
of  defence  adopted  by  her. 

Of  a  very  poor  man  it  is  said  :  .y  tin" path 
ti  chiiy  na,  ‘  he  has  not  even  a  bathing  cloth 
[for  hia  loins  ’  1. 

460-461.  I  have  translated  according  to 


the  gloss  of  A2,  which  renders  dhanya  by  the 
Ks.  ddvyaval ,  ‘  coriander  ’ ;  comp.  P.  W.,  s.v. 
dhanya.  Coriander-water  is  taken  in  Kasmir, 
as  also  in  the  Panjab,  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
certain  diseases.  DhCmydinbu  might  literally 
also  be  understood  as  ‘  rice-water,’  i.e.  water 
from  a  rice-field.  But  the  date  of  the  king’s 
death,  the  end  of  Karttika,  speaks  against 
this,  as  the  rice  is  then  cut,  and  there  is  no 
water  on  the  fields. 
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454.  He  bore  [after  death]  no  grudge  against  anyone,  nor  did  anyone  bear 
a  grudge  against  him.  Death  made  [this  king]  of  proud  spirit  happy  and  serene. 

455.  The  heir  of  Samgramaraja  lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  covered  with  a 
cloak,  as  if  he  were  a  person  dear  to  no  one  and  helpless. 

456.  The  king  who  had  given  away  all  he  had  became  familiar  with  the  long 
sleep,  rejoicing  neither  in  the  laments  of  his  friends  nor  feeling  angry  at  hostile 
words. 

457.  When  the  husband  had  sacrificed  his  life  as  if  in  atonement  for  his 
breach  of  courtesy,  his  wife  in  gratitude  became  the  guardian  [of  his  interests]. 

458.  To  all  followers,  from  prince  to  Candala,  she  gave  the  daily  allowance 
due  to  them,  just  as  if  she  were  at  ease,  in  order  to  fulfil  her  husband’s  obligations. 

459.  When  they  had  received  their  allowances,  she  herself  made  all  followers 
take  before  the  [Linga  of  S'iva]  Vijayesa  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  ( Jcosa )  in 
order  to  [assure]  the  safety  of  her  grandson. 

460.  When  her  grandson  crying  touched  her  feet  with  his  head,  as  she  handed 
[him]  the  sacred  libation,  she  kissed  him  on  the  head,  and  told  him :  “  Do  not 
trust  your  father.” 

461.  Then  she  stood  up,  and  as  a  Sati  herself  taking  the  stick,  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  doorkeeper  for  her  husband  while  she  had  him  adorned  for 
the  last  [rites], 

462.  She  first  ordered  a  hundred  mounted  soldiers  to  watch  there  over  her 
grandson  ;  then  she  sent  forth  her  husband  placed  on  a  litter. 

463.  Having  thus  passed  one  night  and  half  a  day,  this  devoted  wife  paid 
her  reverence  to  [S'iva]  Vijdyesana  (Vijayesa)  and  proceeded  outside  seated  in 
a  litter. 

464.  When  the  people  saw  those  two  going  forth,  the  horizon  was  rent,  as  it 
were,  by  their  tumultuous  lamentations,  which  mixed  with  the  vibrating  sounds  of 
the  funeral  music. 

465.  The  moving  [images  of  the]  people  reflected  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
hearse,  which  was  decorated  with  flags,  made  it  appear  as  if  they  were  close  to 
the  king  and  striving  to  follow  him. 

466.  Waving  in  the  wind,  the  locks  of  the  princes  who  had  put  their  shoulders 
under  the  hearse  appeared  like  splendid  Chowries  [held]  over  the  king,  who  was 
placed  in  it. 

467.  Viewing  the  last  service  of  the  troops,  the  queen  reached  the  burning 
ground  as  the  day  was  sinking. 

466.  Hindus  at  the  point  of  death  are  469.  Regarding  the  term  kosa,  see  note  v. 326. 
placed  on  the  ground,  where  the  body  is  left  462.  L  reads  jmrah,  which  is  better  than  A 
until  the  funeral.  punah. 


Kala^a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


A  homo's  funeral. 


X 


Kala4a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Suryovuitx  becomes  a 
Sort. 
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468.  Whether  from  maternal  affection,  which  is  hard  to  abandon,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  she  longed  at  that  moment  to  see  her  son. 

469.  Thinking  that  the  dust  which  the  wind  had  tossed  up  was  raised  by  an 
armed  force,  she  looked  out,  trembling  with  agitation,  in  the  hope  of  Kalasa’s 
coming. 

470.  At  that  moment  some  people  arrived  by  the  road  from  the  City 
(S'rTnagar).  These  she  herself  asked :  “  Well,  has  Kalasa  come  ?  ” 

471.  But  the  son,  who  had  wiplied  to  come  to  his  mother,  was  kept  back 
that  time  by  the  fornenters  of  the  quarrel  who  frightened  him  in  various  ways. 

472.  After  this  the  queen  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  her  son,  and  asking 
for  water  from  the  Vitastd,  recited  the  following  verse  : 

473.  “But  those  who  die  with  Vitastd  water  in  their  body,  obtain  for  certain 
.final  deliverance,  just  like  those  who  proclaim  sacred  learning.” 

474.  When  she  had  drunk  the  water  brought  to  her,  and  had  sprinkled  it 
[over  parts  of  her  body],  she  thus  cursod  those  who  had  destroyed  affection 
[between  parents  and  son]  by  their  calumnies : 

475.  “  May  those  who  have  caused  the  fatal  enmity  between  us  two  and  our 
son  quickly  be  destroyed  together  with  their  descendants !  ” 

476.  Through  this  unfailing  curse  of  the  afflicted  [queen]  Jaydnanda, 
Jinduraja  and  others  found  an  early  death. 

477.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slanderous  rumours  which  had  grown  up 
with  regard  to  Haladhard’s  position  as  her  confidant,  she,  the  SatT,  took  an 
oath  in  proper  form,  pledging  [her  happiness  in  a]  future  life. 

478.  Having  thus  attested  the  purity  of  her  moral  character,  she  leaped  with 
a  bright  smile  from  the  litter  into  the  flaming  fire. 

479.  The  sky  became  encircled  [and  reddened]  with  sheets  of  flames,  just  as 
if  the 'gods,  in  order  to  celebrate  her  arrival,  had  covered  [it]  with  minium. 

480.  The  people  did  not  notice  the  crackling  of  the  fire  owing  to  their 
lamentations,  nor  its  heat  owing  to  their  hot  grief.  It  thus  appeared  to  them 
as  if  it  were  merely  painted  in  a  picture. 

481.  G anyadhara,  Takkibuddha  and  the  litter-carrier  Vanda  Jca,  and  of  the 
female  servants  Udda,  Nonikd  and  Valgd,  followed  her. 


473.  This  verse  actually  occurs,  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  second  half  ( sarve 
moksam  yamisyanti  yatha.  te  brahmavadinah), 
in  the  Vijayesvaramdhdtmya,  alleged  to  belong 
to  the  Adipurana.  It  is  very  probable  that 
K.  has  quoted  the  verse  from  this  very  text. 
Like  modern  Pandits,  ho  is  likely  to  have 
been  familiar  enough  with  tho  Mahatmya  of 
so  popular  a  Tirtlia.  The  general  habit  of 


Indian  authors  to  quote  from  memory 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  tho  text. 

477.  Comp,  above  vii.  ,225. 

479.  It  is  customary  to  paint  sacred 
buildings,  etc.,  with  minium  on  the  arrival 
of  honoured  guests,  and  on  similar  festive 
ocoasions. 

481.  L  reads  Ca.ntjaka  for  Dandaka,  and 
Uddhd  for  Uddd. 


VII.  494.] 
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482.  Sonata  and  Ksemata,  of  the  families  of  Bappala  and  Udhhata,  who  had 
been  the  king’s  favourites,  renounced  the  world  [and  stopped  as  mendicants]  at 
Vijayesvara. 

483.  The  beings  here  do  not  last  long,  being  fragile,  as  they  are  [mere] 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  mind  and  the  glass  bottle  have  [both  however]  this 
one  lasting  quality,  that  the  astonishing  tale  and  the  divine  Gahga-water  which  are 
preserved  in  them  [respectively],  do  not  escape,  nor  become  stale  nor  decrease. 

484.  The  king’s  age  exceeded  sixty- one  years  wnen  he  attained,  along  with 
his  wife,  the  union  with  Pura’s  enemy  (S'iva)  and  with  Gauri. 

485.  Then  on  the  fourth  day  all  the  sons  of  Tanvcu'igaraja  proceeded  with 
their  bones  to  the  Ganga. 

486.  Harsa,  however,  [remained]  at  Vijayesvara  along  with  his  grandparents’ 
treasures  and  surrounded  by  their  retinue,  [and]  fell  into  enmity  with  his  father. 

487.  In  the  first  feud  between  father  and  son,  the  father  had  been  at  the 
famous  VijayeSvara;  in  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  son  stopped  at  that  [place]  and 
the  father  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  (S  nnagar). 

488.  Then  the  father,  who  was  without  means  and  feared  poverty,  prudently 
approached  his  son  who  was  very  extravagant,  and  through  envoys  asked  him  for  a 
reconciliation. 

489.  By  coming  again  and  again,  and  using  the  proper  words,  with  difficulty 
they  induced  the  haughty  prince  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  his  father. 

490.  Being  granted  a  daily  allowance,  the  father  promised  to  the  son  safety 
for  the  treasures  of  his  grandparents  and  for  his  own  person. 

491.  As  he  (Kalasa)  proceeded  to  Vijayesvara  to  fetch  his  son,  his  eyes 
were  tormented  by  the  charred  ruins  and  his  ears  by  the  reproaches  of  the 
people. 

492.  After  taking  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  ( pitalcoSa )  he  came  [back]  to  the 
City,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  and  placed  [there]  the  treasure  which  he  had 
put  under  a  seal  bearing  the  latter’s  name. 

493.  In  the  meantime  there  arose  in  the  king  a  righteous  disposition  and 
a  legitimate  care  for  wealth  which  altogether  removed  his  poverty. 

494.  Jayyaka,  who  was  the  clever  son  of  a  householder  at  Selyapura,  called 
Mayana,  had  gradually  attained  the  position  of  a  Damara. 


Kalasa 

(A.n.  1063-1089). 


Reconciliation  of 
Kutaia  and  Jforsa. 


482.  By  Udbhafa  is  probably  meant  King 
Jaynpida’s  Sabhapati  of  that  name,  iv.  496, 
whose  family  is  again  referred  to,  viii.  2227. 

Bappata  is  scarcely  the  person  referred  to 
in  vii.  674 

487.  This  verse  receives  a  proper  sense 
only  by  reading  with  L  pitdputravaire,  instead 


of  A  pita  putravare.  This  reading  had  already 
been  rightly  conjectured  by  DurgApr. 

494.  Selyapura  is  in  all  probability  the 
modern  S'ilip6r,  a  largo  village  in  the  Dunts 
Pargapa,  situated  circ.  74°  46'  long.  34°  1'  lat. 
(wrongly  spelt  ‘  Shalipoor  ’  on  map).  This  iden¬ 
tification  is  supported  by  viii.  200  sq.,  where 
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(ad.  1063-1089). 


495.  By  the  revenue  of  his  land,  and  by  selling  victuals  as  a  trader  to  far- 
off  regions,  this  greedy  person  accumulated  wealth,  and  became  in  course  of  time  a 
rival  to  the  lord  of  wealth  (Kubera). 

496.  After  having  the  ground  dug  up  for  a  Krosa  and  a  half,  he  filled 
it  constantly  with  heaps  of  money  ( dlnnara ),  and  then  had  rice  plentifully  sown 
over  it. 

497.  He  had  the  money  deposited  every  night  by  his  servants,  and  put  many 
secretly  out  of  the  way  from  fear  of  betrayal. 

498.  While  he  endeavoured  to  take  Bhdngila,  his  force  suddenly  fled,  and 
his  horse  being  caught  by  a  vine-creeper  he  was  killed  by  some  foot-soldier. 

499.  His  riches  were  recovered  from  the  soil,  and  sufficed  to  relieve  the  king 
for  his  whole  life  from  money  troubles. 

500.  The  water  of  the  Vitas ta  became  turbid  for  many  months  while  day 
and  night  his  money  ( dlnnara )  was  being  washed  from  the  earth  [sticking  to  it]. 

501.  A  wonder  [it  is  that]  high-spirited  persons  greedily  guard  riches  with 
much  trouble,  without  giving  them  away  or  enjoying  them  [themselves,  merely]  that 
in  time  they  may  benefit  others. 

502.  The  snake  keeps  himself  alive  by  feeding  on  air ;  he  lies  in  a  hole  of 
blinding  darkness;  being  naked,  he  requires  at  sexual  intercourse  that  another 
should  give  him  a  screen  to  remove  his  embarrassment ;  exhibiting  such 
miserliness,  he  guards  the  treasures  for  anotHer’s  sake.  Nobody  else  is  great  in 
doing  good  to  others  except  only  the  greedy  one. 

503.  Also  in  many  other  ways  riches  of  various  kinds  plentifully  reached  the 
fortunate  king,  just  as  the  rivers  [all  go]  to  the  ocean. 

504.  Riches  come  to  a  person  hundredfold  by  themselves  when  his  fortune 
rises,  just  as  the  birds  gathering  from  all  directions  [come]  to  the  tree  when  the 
evening  [sinks]. 

505.  The  rivulets  grow  strong  and  nourish  the  earth  at  its  roots;  from 
the  sky  flows  down  the  rain,  and  from  [all]  directions  issues  water  through 
the  mouths  of  the  conduits.  Thus  the  empty  tank  is  filled  in  during  the 
rainy  season.  By  which  doors  do  riches  not  come  a  hundredfold  when  good 
fortune  rises? 


Selyapura  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Sussala’s  march  from  Lohara  to  S'rinagar. 
Sil'pdr  lies  on  the  direct  route  connecting  the 
To^maidan  Pass,  and  thus  Lohara  (Lohllrin), 
with  the  capital. 

498.  Bhdngila  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Pargana  Bdngil,  to  the  S.W.  of  Par^spor  (see 
Axn-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  371,  ‘Bankal’).  Tho 
p  (imams  of  Bhuhgila  aro  referred  to  in  viii. 


3130,  in  connection  with  ‘  S'amkaravarman’s 
town,’i.e.  Pafan  (see  note  v.  156).  Comp,  also 
Jonar.  261,  616;  &riv.  iii.  3ftb,  464;  Fourth 
Chron.  65. 

Jayyaka  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
engaged  in  some  local  feud  with  the  Damaras 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

501.  L  has  for  A  kale  kleHena  the  v.l. 
kuyaklcscna,  which  also  gives  a  suitable  sense. 
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VII.  518.] 


506.  Thereafter  through  a  rise  in  the  subjects’  [fortune  caused  by  their 
previous]  merits,  Kalasa's  mind  was  ever  profitably  [occupied],  just  like  that 
of  a  father,  [with  plans]  for  the  kindly  protection  of  the  people. 

507.  He  showed  skill  in  keeping  account  of  his  wealth  like  a  merchant,  was 
careful  to  spend  it  in  the  right  way,  and  had  ever  an  open  hand. 

508.  He  himself  watched  over  the  present  and  future  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  kept  always  by  his  side  birch-bark  ( bhurja )  and  chalk,  like  a  clerk. 

509.  No  sellers  of  goods  could  cheat  him,  as  he  purchased  jewels  and  other 
things  personally  and  according  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

510.  Living  in  comfort,  he  divided  his  time  with  due  regard  to  the  threefold 
[objects],  and  was  from  the  afternoon  onwards  invisible  for  all  officials. 

511.  As  he  was  watching  the  acts  of  his  own  people  and  of  strangers 
by  means  of  spies,  only  the  dreams  of  his  subjects  remained  unknown  to  him. 

512.  As  he  looked  after  the  country  just  as  a  householder  after  his  house,  no 
one  among  the  people  ever  felt  misery. 

513.  The  king,  who  dreaded  slander  and  was  conciliatory  towarde  his  enemies, 
never  meted  out  punishment  openly,  even  to  thieves. 

514.  He  never  had  any  loss  which  the  ministers  had  to  make  good.  He 
rather  replaced  what  the'  ministers  had  lost. 

515.  Under  his  rule  the  people  were  always  seen  cheerful  and  happy,  occupied 
with  hundreds  of  marriage-feasts,  sacrifices,  pilgrimages  and  other  great  festivities. 

516.  The  neighbouring  rulers,  over  whom  he  established  his  ascendency  through 
a  prudent  policy,  could  not  even  take  their  food  without  his  superintendents. 

517-518.  His  relatives  who  were  in  his  service,  [namely]  Thakkana  and  the 
other  two  sons  of  Tanvaiiga ,  who  had  returned  from  abroad,  and  Ounga's  sons,  Malla 
and  the  others,  who  were  the  younger  brothers  of  one  who  had  died,  he  delighted 
with  splendid  gifts,  just  as  the  moon  [delights]  the  gods  and  Pitrs  with  the 
divisions  of  its  disc  (kald)  which  are  dripping  with  nectar. 


(a.d.  1063-1089). 


KaJaia’s  administra 
tion. 


608.  Bhurja  is  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Himalayan  birch  ( Baetula  Bhojpatr),  which 
has  been  used  in  Kasmir  and  in  the  adjoining 
hill  regions  as  the  general  writing  material 
(bhiirjapattra)  up  to  the  17th  century.  Re¬ 
garding  its  preparation  for  writing  purposes, 
etc.,  compare  the  detailed  account  of  Prof. 
Buhler,  Report,  pp.  29  sq.  Birch-bark  is 
still  largely  used  by  village-shopkeepers, 
Papvaris  and  others  in  Kasmir  for  keeping 
brief  notes  and  accounts. 

The  custc/m  of  writing  with  a  white  chalky 
aint  on  small  blackboards  of  wood  or  slate 
as  been  duly  noted  by  Alberuni,  India,  i. 
p.  182.  It  prevails  to  this  day  in  Kasmir,  as 


all  over  Noithern  India,  among  school- 
children  and  shopkeepers. 

510.  The  triad  of  Dharma,  Artha  and 
Kama  is  meant.  The  threefold  division  of  a 
ruler’s  time  is  prescribed  Mahdbh.  n.  v.  20. 
K.’s  expressions  seem  to  indicate  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  this  passage. 

511.  Read  with  L  abhavat  pararn  for  A 

abhavad  t/adi. 

517.  L  gives  here  the  correct  reading 
tanvahgajavis  thakka0,  instead  of  the  meaning¬ 
less  tanvahgasthasthakka0  of  A. 

The  other  two  sons  of  Tanvanga  are 
Ajjaka  and  Dhammata;  see  vii.  1033,  633 
sqq. 
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[VII.  519. 


Kala£a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


K&laAtt's  pious  founda¬ 
tions. 


519.  Though  the  king  had  reached  a  mature  age,  he  did  not  get  rid  of  his 
vice  and  the  evil  habits  which  the  wretched  foreigners  had  taught  him. 

520.  The  Takka  called  Vulliya  bought  from  Turufkas  girls  born  in  various 
distant  regions  and  brought  them  to  him. 

521.  With  these  and  the  wives  which  he  had  taken  awayfrom  others  being  enticed 
by  their  beauty,  he  brought  the  number  of  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio  to  seventy-two. 

522.  Though  he  disported  himself  daily  with  many  women,  his  strength  did 
not  fail  him,  on  account  of  [the  use  of]  fish-broth  and  other  aphrodisiacs. 

523.  And  eagerly  bent  on  the  celebration  of  the  great  rites  ( mahdsamaya )  he 
took  great  cups  in  the  company  of  his  Gurus,  without  regard  for  moderation. 

524.  This  [king],  whose  doings  were  thus  of  a  mixed  character,  built  afresh 
the  town  and  S'iva’s  stone  temple  at  Vijayaksetra,  which  had  been  burned  down. 

525.  On  the  top  of  the  stone  temple  of  Vijayesa,  the  king  placed  a  parasol  of 
gold  which  kissed  the  summit  of  the  firmament. 

526.  At  Tripure'svara  he  founded  a  permanent  endowment  (vyayasthiti)  and  a 
temple  of  S'iva,  the  Amalaka  ornament  ( dmalasara )  of  which  was  of  gold. 

527.  Then  he  who  was  versed  in  pious  acts  founded  the  [shrine  of  S'iva] 
Kalasesvara,  the  stone  temple  of  which  had  a  roof  [adorned]  with  innumerable 
golden  cups  ( yhatl ). 


520.  Regarding  tho  ethnic  designation 
Takka,  see  note  v.  150. 

521.  L  reads  pauraddraisca,  ‘  wives  of 
citizens.’ 

622.  The  use  of  matsyayuqa  {matsyasupa) 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Kgemendra ;  see 
Samayam.  ii.  25,  71,  etc. 

623.  Tantric  rites  connected  with  the 
drinking  of  spirits  seem  to  he  alluded  to. 
Regarding  the  expression  mahdsamaya , 
compare  note  vii.  279. 

624.  See  regarding  the  temple  of  S'iva 
Vijayesa ,  note  i.  106.  L  read  rightly  ca  sulinah, 
for  A  na  sulinah. 

526.  Compare  for  Tripure'svara,  note  v.  46. 

The  expression  svarndmalasdra  recurs  in  the 
description  of  temples,  vii.  938  ;  viii.  3360,  and 
refers  evidently  to  that  crowning  portion  of 
tho  temple  spire  or  sekhara  which  in  Hindu 
architecture  is  known  by  the  name  of  amalaka ; 
comp.  Fergusson,  Ind.  Arch.,  p.  222,  where 
tho  typical  form  of  the  Amalaka  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  term  Amalaka  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Amalaka  tree  (also 
known  as  Amala,  see  N.T.  IV.,  s.v.),  the  Emblic 
Myrobalan,  the  architectural  device  so  called 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  kernel 
of  the  Amalaka  fruit. 

Fergusson,  l.c.,  doubts  whether  the  form  of 
the  Amalaka  was  in  reality  copied  from  tho 


fruit  so  named,  and  calls  the  resemblance 
between  the  latter  and  the  device  a  “sup¬ 
posed”  one.  The  resemblance,  however,  is 
in  reality  unmistakable,  and  our  passages 
show  clearly  that  the  architectural  term  was 
generally  understood  as  referring  to  it.  Amala- 
sara,  the  more  exact  expression  employed  by 
K.,  means  literally  *  kernel  of  the  Amala 
[fruit].’  Hiuen-tsiang  too  knows  Amalaka 
( O-mo-lo-kia-ko )  as  an  architectural  term  ;  see 
Si-pu-ki,  ii.  pp.  95,  136.  [I  owe  this  reference 
to  my  friend,  M.  A.  Foucner.l 

The  Amalaka  device,  whicn  might  roughly 
be  described  as  having  the  shape  of  a  melon 
longitudinally  divided  by  strongly  pro¬ 
nounced  ribs,  is  a  constant  and  apparently 
very  ancient  feature  found  in  all  the  styles 
of  architecture  prevailing  through  Northern 
India.  It  must  have  been  regtlarly  used 
also  for  the  decoration  of  the  high  roofs 
of  KaSmir  templos.  It  is  found  on  the  Payech 
temple  (the  only  one  whose  roof  is  quite 
intact),  as  well  as  on  all  well-preserved  old 
temple  models  I  have  seen  ;  comp,  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  Fergusson,  Ind.  Arch.,  pp.  233,  290, 295. 

527.  The  position  of  this  temple  is  un¬ 
known.  The  passages  vii.  1073,  1077,  show 
that  the  gold  used  in  its  decoration  ex¬ 
posed  it  to  serious  risks  already  in  Harm’s 
time. 
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528.  When  the  king  wished  to  put  a  gilt  parasol  over  the  [temple  of  S'iva] 
Kalasesa,  there  came  to  him  an  artist  from  the  Turuska  country. 

529-531.  This  [man]  said  that  he  could  make  the  parasol  with  many  thousands 
of  gold  [pieces],  secreting  the  art  he  knew  of  putting  gold  on  copper.  He  remained 
for  several  days  enjoying  the  king’s  hospitality,  till  the  minister  Nonaka,  who  had 
a  very  sharp  intellect,  discovered  his  art  by  means  of  inference.  Put  [thus]  to 
shame,  he  went  as  he  had  come,  and  that  parasol  was  constructed  at  [the  expense 
of]  a  very  small  number  of  gold  pieces. 

532.  The  king,  whose  magnificence  exceeded  that  of  Indra,  consecrated  a 
Banalinga  called  Anantesa  and  numerous  other  sacred  images. 

533.  When  King  Sahajapala  died,  his  son  Samgrdmapdla  had  been  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Bdjapun. 

534.  The  child-king’s  uncle  Madanapala,  who  possessed  great  power  and  was 
full  of  pride,  exerted  himself  to  usurp  the  throne. 

535.  Through  fear  of  him  Samgrdmapdla! 8  sister  took  refuge  with  the  king 
and  implored  his  help ;  [so  also  did]  the  Thakkura  Jassardja. 

536.  The  king  received  the  two  favourably,  and  then  gave  them  Jayananda, 
with  Bijja  and  other  brave  men,  as  support. 

537.  When  he  (Jayananda)  had  dispersed  there  the  enemy,  and  had  done  his 
task,  he  became  suspicious  to  the  councillors  of  Samgrdmapdla,  as  he  attained 
prominence  and  held  the  country  in  his  power. 

538.  In  their  desire  to  see  him  gone  they  tried  various  means  of  intimidation, 
and  endeavoured  to  frighten  him ;  but  that  brave  man  did  not  tremble. 

539.  He  then  suspected  that  Bijja  had  put  this  apprehension  into  the 
Rdjapuri  [councillors],  and  felt  anger  against  him. 

540.  When  they  had  put  their  request  to  him  and  had  given  him  presents,  he 
withdrew,  but  thoughtfully  left  his  troops  there  under  the  pretext  of  [ensuring] 
security. 

541.  King  Kalasa,  who  was  intelligent  and  had  a  deep  insight  into  affairs, 
rejoiced  when  he  returned  after  having  thus  secured  Rdjapuri. 

542.  Then  while  Bijja  and  the  rest  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were 
kings,  Jayananda  by  the  will  of  fate  fell  into  a  fatal  illness. 

543.  When  the  king  came  to  his  house  to  inquire  after  his  health,  he  told 
him  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  he  had  to  say  to  him  something  in  secret. 

544.  When  after  all  [others]  had  left  he  kept  silent,  Bijja  [also]  went  outside 
under  the  pretext  of  having  to  take  out  betel  from  his  mouth. 


Kaia4a 

(A.D.  1063-1089). 


Expedition  to 
R&japvn. 


By  ghatis  are  meant  the  hemispherical  cups,  modem  temples.  Often  two  of  them  are 
made  of  various  metals,  which  may  still  be  combined  into  a  globe, 
seen  affixed  to  the  pinnacle  on  the  spires  of  532.  For  baTialihga,  Bee  note  vii.  185. 
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(a.d.  1063-1089). 


exile. 


645.  Though  the  trusted  minister  and  the  king  asked  him  as  he  was  going 
why  he  went,  yet  he  with  good  sense  proceeded  outside  and  stopped  there. 

546.  Jayananda  related  to  the  king  what  had  happened  at  llajapuri,  and 
spoke  to  him  thus  :  “  Clearly  the  kingdom  does  not  belong  to  you,  since  Bijja  has 
come  to  power.” 

547.  He  also  made  up  for  the  king  a  heavy  account  of  the  profits  which 
Bijja  had  made  for  himself  in  official  transactions. 

548.  When  the  king  disquieted  returned  to  his  residence,  Bijja,  who 
understood  the  signs,  asked  for  permission  to  retire  [abroad]. 

549.  When  he  insisted,  the  king,  while  seemingly  remonstrating  with  some 
scant  politeness,  gave  him  permission,  feeling  inwardly  glad. 

550.  Having  received  the  order  he  went  to  his  house,  and  after  sending 
his  brothers  ahead  with  all  his  belongings,  came  to  the  king  tc  take  his 
leave. 

551-552.  The  behaviour  of  king  and  servant,  of  whom  the  one  was  as  firm  in 
[maintaining]  his  regal  dignity  as  the  other  in  [keeping]  his  reserve,  was  at  that 
moment  somewhat  astonishing,  [inasmuch]  as  the  king  did  not  keep  his  favourite 
servant  from  going,  and  the  latter,  though  filled  with  anger,  did  not  remonstrate 
with  the  king  to  whom  he  was  attached. 

553.  After  conversing  for  some  time  in  a  low  voice  with  the  king,  who  had 
risen  [to  take]  a  few  steps  with  him,  Bijja  departed  smiling. 

554.  Just  as  Haladhara  had,  on  his  death-bed,  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Jindurdja,  thus  [the  dying]  Jayananda  ousted  Bijja  from  his  position. 

555.  The  ministers  spoke  to  the  king  :  “There  he  goes,  after  leavirg  nothing 
in  the  country  but  what  wealth  you  have  yourself.  Let  his  property  be 
confiscated.”  -  But  the  king  did  not  act  upon  this. 

.'-556.  In  the  expectation  that  the  sovereign  would  certainly  call  him  back, 
all  people,  except  the  king,  followed  Bijja. 

557.  Fearing  an  attack  from  powerful  Bijja,  the  king  kept  awake  during 
five  nights,  trembling  even  when  a  grass  blade  moved. 

558.  WheD  those  who  had  followed  him,  returned  after  his  departure  from 
S'urapura,  the  king,  freed  from  his  fear,  communicated  that  apprehension  to  the 
ministers. 

559.  When  those  who  had  given  their  opinion  for  the  confiscation  of 

545.  L  transposes  the  words  bhubhvja  and  Sfirapura  (Hur^pbr ;  see  note  v.  39)  is 
mantrina,  which  is  preferable  in  view  of  the  nowadays  put  at  two  and  a,  half  daily 
position  of  the  adiectivo  dptena.  marches.  This  gives  for  Bijja’s  march  to 

555.  Read  with  L  tvallatymi0 ,  for  A  S'urapura,  and  the  return  journey  of  those 
tallakfmi0.  who  so  far  accompanied  him,  a  total  of 

558.  The  journey  from  S'rinagar  to  five  days. 
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VII.  573.] 


Bijja's  property  heard  this,  they  recognized  that  the  king  was  wise  in  not  acting 
upon  it. 

560.  Innocent  Bijja,  however,  and  those  with  him  were  honoured  like  jewels 
in  every  country  where  they  took  their  abode. 

561.  Though  Bijja  had  risen  to  still  greater  importance,  he  kept  his  faith,  and 
ever  swore  by  the  feet  of  Ealasadeva  as  if  [he  were]  a  deity. 

562.  After  having  thus  driven  Bijja  and  the  others  into  exile,  Jayananda 
soon  died  through  the  curse  of  Suryamati,  having  held  the  power  but  for  a  short 
time. 

563.  Jindur&ja,  too,  who  had  opposed  King  [Ananta],  died  at  that  very  time, 
proving  that  the  curse  was  unfailing. 

564.  Also  Bijja  and  those  with  him  all  found  an  early  death  in  the  GaudLa 
land  in  consequence  of  the  curse,  after  enjoying  prosperity  for  a  short  time. 

565.  Bijja  was  killed  in  an  accidental  brawl,  and  his  younger  brothers 
underwent  the  sufferings  of  a  long  imprisonment. 

566.  On  their  escape  from  this  captivity,  Pdjaka  was  killed  by  a  tiger, 
and  the  rest  of  his  younger  brothers  perished  after  having  gone  through 
sufferings. 

567.  Two  or  three  of  those  who  had  fomented  dissension,  like  Madana ,  did 
not  perish  [then],  but  were  destined  before  long  to  find  an  evil  death. 

568.  Vamana,  who  had  been  Jayananda' s  assistant,  and  was  the  guardian 
of  his  children,  was  thereupon  made  prime  minister  ( sarvadhikarin ). 

569.  The  various  wonderful  official  acts  of  this  politic  [minister]  are 
related  even  to  this  day  by  old  men  in  the  gatherings  of  thoughtful 
people. 

570.  By  confiscating  the  villages  which  formed  the  endowments  of  the 
Avantisvdmin  and  other  [temples],  the  greedy  king  established  the  [revenue]  office 
( karmasthdna )  called  Kalamganja. 

571.  Knowing  how  to  guard  [the  interests  of]  his  subjects,  he  did  not 
give  the  Padagra  office  to  the  minister  Nonaka,  though  he  was  expert  in  raising 
revenue,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  cruelty. 

572.  Pra§astakala6a  and  the  other  sons  of  Rajakalasa  as  ministers  obtained 
great  favour  before  the  king. 

573.  The  king  wisely  restrained  such  sons  as  showed  a  self-willed  disobedient 
spirit,  thieves,  and  those  who  were  connected  with  confederacies  and  the  like, 
and  kept  them  outside  his  service. 


505.  I  have  translated  according  to  570:  Regarding  the  temple  of  Avanti- 
L  kalake,  which  seems  preferable  to  A  pra-  svamin,  see  note  v.  46;  for  the  meaning  of 
maye.  gaiija  ( 1  fund  ’ ),  comp,  note  vii.  125-126. 


Kai.a4a 

(a.d.  1063-1089)- 


Vamana  made  prime 
minister. 
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(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Foreign  expeditions. 


Uraiil  invaded  by 
Malla. 


574.  When  the  lord  of  Bajayuri  was  again  attacked  by  Madanapala,  the 
king  sent  the  commander  Bappata  for  his  support. 

575.  Through  the  king’s  lustre,  Madanapala  was  defeated  even  by  so  small 
an  officer,  and  sent  to  Ka&mir  in  fetters. 

576.  Varahadeva’s  brave  brother  Kandarpa,  whom  the  king  made  lord  of  the 
Gate,  crushed  the  Damaras. 

577.  He  had  learned  diplomacy  and  bravery  from  Jindurdja,  and  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  touched  his  orders  with  their  crest-ornaments. 

578.  He  won  victories  in  Bdjapuri  and  elsewhere ;  being  very  irritable,  he 
resigned  repeatedly  the  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate,’  whereupon  the  king  himself  con¬ 
ciliated  him,  and  made  him  accept  it  [again], 

579.  Madana,  whom  the  king  made  commander-in-chief,  killed  Bopa  and 
numerous  other  Damaras  who  had  grown  over-powerful. 

580.  The  falconer  Vijciyasimha,  whom  the  king  appointed  as  town  prefect 
from  regard  for  his  services,  destroyed  all  thieves. 

581.  Sending  Kandarpa ,  Udayasimha  and  others  at  the  same  time  to  Lohara, 
the  king  forced  Bhuvanardja  to  retreat  far  away. 

582.  And  when  he  had  received  [in  marriage]  Bhuvanamati,  the  daughter  of 
Kirtiraja,  lord  of  Nilapura,  he  got  rid  of  the  trouble  [caused]  by  this  enemy. 

583-584.  Taking  the  office  of  city  prefect  from  Vijayasimha,  the  king- 
bestowed  it  on  Malla,  the  son  of  Guhga,  in  order  to  give  him  practice  in  the 
discharge  of  official  work.  He  was  subsequently  made  lord  of  the  Gate,  [and 
as  such]  caused  [neighbouring]  kings  to  bear  his  lustre  on  their  jewelled  crowns. 

585.  What  is  told  of  the  bravery  of  the  proud  Malla  at  the  invasion  of 
Urasa ,  is  equalled  [only  by  the  story]  of  the  son  of  Prthd,  when  he  recovered 
without  assistance  the  cows  of  Uttara. 

586.  Having  crossed  the  Krsnd  with  five  or  six  horses,  he  (Malla)  carried 
off  King  Abhaya’s  kingdom,  together  with  his  herds  of  horses. 


579.  Regarding  Madana ,  see  vii.  299-303. 

580.  L  has  here  the  v.l.  sevdvasikrtastena- 
pdlam,  which  would  turn  Vijayasiriiha  into  a 
captain  of  thieves  who  was  taken  into  service 
and  employed  against  his  former  accomplices, 
— a  procedure  often  adopted  in  the  East ; 
comp.  viii.  62. 

581.  Read  with  L  prahitair. 

582.  Compare  note  vii.  253. 

583.  Malta's  father,  Guhga,  was  the  brother 
of  Tanvahga,  and  the  grandson  of  K antiraja  of 
Lohara;  see  vii.  357, 517, 1286,  and  the  genealo¬ 
gical  table.  Malla’s  family  obtained  the  Kasmir 
throne  through  his  sons  Uccala  and  Sussala. 


585.  By  Prthd' s  son  is  meant  Arjuna.  The 
story  how  he  recovered  the  cows  of  Virata, 
Uttara’s  father,  which  Duryodhana  had 
carried  off,  is  fold  at  length  in  Mahabh.  iv., 
Adhyayas  xxxv.  sqq. 

586.  The  Krsnd  is  the  Kisangahgd  river 
which  on  the  route,  discussed  in  note  v.  217, 
has  to  be  crossed  above  the  present  Muzaf- 
farabad  in  order  to  reach  Urasa,  the  modern 
Hazara.  The  river  is  referred  to  under  the 
abbreviated  name  also  in  viii.  3401 ;  Nilamata, 
1398  ;  Haracar.  xii.  44. 

I  translate  according  tQ  L  pancaqais  for  A 
pancasais. 


VII.  594.] 
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687.  When  the  king  versed  in  policy  had  thus  brought  the  earth  under 
his  supremacy,  there  came  eight  kings  at  the  same  time  to  his  capital  in  the  year 
[of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  sixty-three  (a.d.  1087/8). 

588-690.  In  the  presence  of  the  king  appeared  Kirti,  the  ruler  of  Baddhd- 
pura  (?) ;  Asata,  king  of  Gampd,  and  Kala§a,  Tukka’s  son,  lord  of  Valldpura  ;  king 
Samgrdmapdla,  too,  lord  of  Rdjapuri;  Utkarsa,  Lohara’s  ruler;  Sangata  (?),  king 
of  Urasdj  Gdmbhirasiha,  chief  of  Kdnda,  and  the  illustrious  Uttamardja,  the  ruler 
of  Kdsthavata. 

591.  Even  this  important  assemblage  of  kings  could  not  be  noted  in  the  closely 
packed  mass  of  people,  [as  little]  as  the  flood  of  a  rain-swollen  river  in  the  ocean. 

592.  Though  it  was  winter  at  that  time,  and  the  water  of  the  Vitastd  was 
[frozen  as  hard]  as  a  rock,  yet  the  kings  enjoyed  full  comfort. 

593.  Whatever  the  rulers  could  imagine  in  their  mind,  that  they  found 
before  their  eyes,  since  Vdma.na  obtained  it. 

594.  The  skill  of  this  minister  was  splendidly  revealed  as,  without  confusion, 
he  made  the  arrangements  for  this  occasion  which  others  could  not  have  met, 
just  as  [if  it  had  been]  an  ordinary  one. 


Kala4a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Assembly  of  hill  Rajas 
(A.D.  J 087/8). 


588-590.  Of  the  hill-chiefs  here  enume¬ 
rated,  the  name  and  territory  of  the  first  is 
quite  uncertain.  The  reading  of  A  in  our 
passage,  Kirtinyabbapurd° ,  is  certainly  faulty, 
as  it  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  king  in 
the  nominative,  as  required  by  the  -analogy  of 
the  other  names.  Above  I  have  followed  the 
reading  of  L,  Kirtir  Baddhapura0,  though  I 
am  unable  to  verify  the  name  of  the  territory. 

In  the  Addenda  to  the  text  edition,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  ‘  the  ruler  of 
Babbapura,'  mentioned  viii.  538  in  a  list  of 
Rajas  from  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Kasmir, 
corresponds  in  all  probability  to  the  chief 
named  in  the  first  place  in  our  list.  This 
suggestion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  L 
gives  there  the  name  of  the  territory  as  Ban- 
dhapura.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  difference 
between  the  combined  letters  bb,  ddh  and  ndh, 
is  comparatively  small  in  S'arada  characters. 
This  explains  the  variations  of  the  MSS.  I 
cannot  identify  the  local  name  in  any  of  the 
above  forms. 

Could  Kirti  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  name 
of  Kirtiraja,  who  is  referred  to  as  ruler  of 
Nilapura  in  vii.  582  F  After  the  marriage 
mentioned  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  strange 
to  miss  Kirtiraja  in  the  list  of  princes  as¬ 
sembled  at  Kalasa’s  court. 

Regarding  Asafa  of  Campd,  see  note 
vii.  218;  for  Kalasa  of  Valldpura ,  vii.  220. 
Samgrdmapdla  and  Utkarsa  (Harsa’s  brother) 
have  been  mentioned,  vii.  533  and  256  sq., 
respectively 


The  name  of  the  ruler  of  Urasa  (L  has 
correctly  Auraso  for  A  Aurvaso)  is  doubtful ; 
A  gives  it  as  Muhgaja,  and  L  as  Sangata.  I 
have  preferred  the  latter  form,  because  it  is 
found  again,  viii.  2178,  as  the  name  of  a 
person,  and  because  we  have  in  A  a  similar 
mis-spelling  ( Muhgafa  for  Sangata)  in  viii. 
1090. 

A  Raja  of  Kdnda  is  referrredto  in  viii.  1345, 
as  well  as  ‘  a  route  of  Kdnda  ’  in  viii.  538.  No 
clear  indication  is  available  as  to  the  position 
of  this  territory.  But  as  in  the  last-named 
passage  Kdnda  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  on 
the  way  from  Bhadravakasa  or  Bhadravah  to 
Kasmir,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  K&nda 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  hill  districts 
immediately  to  the  S.E.  of  KaSmir. 

By  Kdsthavata  is  meant  the  present  hill 
district  of  Ka$Plvdr(l  Kishtwar ')  in  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Cinab,  to  the  S.E.  of  Kasmir. 
This  territory,  of  whose  present  population 
more  than  one-half  is  Kasmiri,  is  often 
referred  to  by  the  later  chroniclers ;  see  Jonar. 
76,  313;  S'riv.'i.  46;  Fourth  Chron.  735  sqq., 
784,  816,  827,  991. 

For  a  description  of  Kastavar,  see  Drew, 
Jummoo,  pp.  116  sqq.  There  will  be  found  too 
an  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  its 
Rajput  Rajas  who  remained  Hindus  till 
Aurangzeb’s  time,  and  practically  independent 
until  Gulab  Singh’s  conquest. 

For  another  Kdsthavata  in  Kasmir,  see 
note  vi.  202. 

593.  Read  with  L  puro  for  A  pure. 
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(a.d.  1063-1089). 


595.  When  after  the  kings’  departure  Malla  showed  himself  disinclined  to 
[keep  his]  office,  the  king  induced  Kandarpa  again  to  take  [charge  of  the]  ‘  Gate.’ 

596.  This  minister,  full  of  pride,  undertook  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense 
and  took  the  strong  castle  called  Svdpika  by  stratagem. 

597-599.  Then  returning  to  the  City  he  resigned  his  office,  being  dispirited 
for  some  reason,  though  the  king  requested  him  [to  retain  it].  Thereupon 
Prasastahalasa,  who  had  continually  to  carry  messages  [between  the  king  and 
Kandarpa],  and  who  had  been  angered  by  his  (Kandarpa’s)  haughty  words, 
plucked  up  his  self-confidence,  collected  a  large  number  of  soldiers  with  his  own 
money,  of  which  he  had  a  great  deal,  and  obtained  [Kandarpa’s]  place  for  his 
own  brother  Ratnakalasa. 

600.  Though  the  latter  had  purchased  a  great  position  with  money,  he  was 
not  in  any  respect  equal  to  Kandarpa.  How  could  a  painted  lion  do  the  acts  of  a 
real  one  ? 

601.  In  due  course  the  king  induced  again,  with  much  difficulty,  that 
excellent  servant  to  accept  the  charge  of  the  Rajasthana  in  the  City. 


590.  The  position  of  this  fort  is  unknown ; 
L  gives  the  name  as  Masika. 

697-599.  L  better  pravi$fo  ’tha  for  A 
praviffo  ’pi ;  L  confirms  the  emendation  Pra- 
sastakalaso. 

001.  The  office  called  rdjasthdnadhikdra,  or 
simply  rajasthana ,  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
the  last  two  Books,  and  was  evidently  a  high 
post  judging  from  its  mention  along  with  the 
great  official  charges  of  the  kampana  and 
dvdra;  comp.  viii.  181,573,1046,  1982,  2624. 
Regarding  the  functions  attached  to  this 
office,  we  can  gather  some  indications  only 
from  our  own  passage  and  from  what  K.  tells 
us  as  to  the  employ  of  the  ‘  Rajasthaniya  ’ 
Alamk&ra  in  Jayasimha’s  reign.  Our  passage 
shows  that  the  Rajasthanadhikara  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  justice.  If 
we  assume  that  its  holder  was  discharging 
duties  equivalent  to  those  of  Chief- Justice,  we 
could  account  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
title.  That  rajasthana  is  used  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  rajagrha ,  or  ‘  royal  palace,’  is  proved  by 
the  indifferent  use  of  the  titles  rajagrhya  and 
rdjasthdniya  in  the  case  of  Alaihkara ;  comp, 
viii.  2618,  2671,  2925. 

The  administration  of  justice  has  always 
been  regarded  in  India  as  a  direct  function  of 
the  king,  who  is  to  hold  court,  according  to  the 
Smftis,  in  a  separate  building  within  his  own 
palace ;  comp.  Jolly,  Recht  u.  Sitte,  pp.  132  sq. 
The  delegation  of  this  regal  duty  to  a  locum 
tenens,  i.e.  a  Chief-Justice,  is  equally  well- 
known  to  Indian  tradition.  This  delegate, 


who  in  the  Dharma  texts  figures  under  many 
different  names  (see  Jolly,  l.c.),  may  well 
have  taken  his  title  from  the  royal  palace 
in  which  his  court  was  held. 

In  support  of  this  explanation  we  may  refer 
to  viii.  2557,  where  the  same  Alarhkara  is 
described  as  holding  charge  of  the  duties  of 
the  outer  palace  ( bahyarajasthanadhikarabhak ), 
and  to  the  Lokaprakasa’s  note  on  the  rdja¬ 
sthdniya.  The  list  of  great  officers  given  at 
the  commencement  of  Prakasa  iv.,  describes 
him  as  looking  after  the  protection  of  the 
subjects  (prajapalanartham  udvahati  rak$ayati 
sa  rajasthdniyah).  That  judicial  functions  are 
mentioned  here,  becomes  evident  from  the 
passage  immediately  following,  which  mentions 
a  fourfold  division  of  courts :  pratitfhitd, 
aprati§thitd,  mudrita  and  sasitd.  The  third 
designation  is  exactly  that  applied  to  the 
court  held  by  the  king’s  judicial  representa¬ 
tive  (see  Jolly,  l.c.,  p.  134). 

Subordinate  judicial  officers  may  be  meantin 
viii.  756,  where  rajasthaniyamantrinah  are  men¬ 
tioned,  as  well  as  in  vii.1501  and  viii.  3132,  where 
several  rajagrhyas  are  referred  to.  The  term 
rajasthana  seems  to  be  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  ‘  royal  court,’  viii.  270  (see  note)  and  viii. 
676.  In  the  latter  passage  the  account-office 
called  S'eda  is  described  as  a  ‘  Rajasthana.’ 

Rdjasthdniya  is  found  as  an  official  title  also 
in  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  period ;  but  its 
mention  there  throws  no  light  on  the 
character  of  the  office ;  comp.  Mr.  Fleet’s 
note,  Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  157. 


VII.  613.] 
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602.  A  thief  having  died  from  an  over-severe  beating,  that  kind-hearted 
[minister]  left  in  dismay  also  this  office  and  proceeded  to  the  Gangd. 

603.  When  the  king  tried  to  keep  him  back  by  [taking  hold  of]  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  he  beat  off"  the  king’s  hand  in  anger,  and  proceeded  abroad,  [where¬ 
upon]  the  king  felt  incensed  against  him. 

604.  When  he  was  again  brought  before  the  king,  the  latter,  though  he  had 
been  deeply  hurt,  tried  only  to  take  away  his  pride  but  not  his  life. 

605.  Thus  the  king  with  great  firmness  and  discrimination  put  up  patiently 
with  the  acceptance  and  resignation  [of  office]  on  the  part  of  brave  men. 

606.  It  was  this  king  who  introduced  into  this  [country]  the  taste  for  choral 
songs  ( updngagita )  and  a  careful  selection  of  female  dancers,  as  customary  in  other 
lands. 

607.  Then  the  king  set  about  to  found  near  Jayavana  a  town  full  of  great 
houses,  which  was  to  bear  his  own  name. 

608.  Rows  of  Mathas,  Agraharas,  mansions  and  great  buildings  with  fine 
tanks  and  gardens,  were  built  there  by  the  thousand. 

609.  In  the  meantime  Prince  Harsa,  who  was  possessed  of  exceptional 
prowess,  obtained  renown  by  merits  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  kings. 

610.  Knowing  all  languages,  a  good  poet  in  all  tongues,  and  as  a  depository 
of  all  learning,  he  became  famous  even  in  other  countries. 

611.  He  took  [into  his  service  and]  assigned  salaries  to  persons  distin¬ 
guished  for  good  qualities  and  valour  who  had  arrived  from  various  countries,  and 
whom  his  greedy  father  had  left  unnoticed. 

612.  As  the  allowance  granted  by  his  father  was  insufficient  for  [the  prince], 
who  was  given  to  extravagance  in  his  liberality,  he  had  his  meals  only  every  second 
day. 

613.  Amusing  his  father  in  public  with  songs,  as  if  [he  were]  a  singer,  he 
kept  up  his  establishment  with  the  presents  the  former  gave  him. 


Kala^a 

(ad.  1063-1089). 


Conduct  of  Prince 
Harpa, 


603.  Read  with  L  yatam  tarn. 

607-608.  Jayavana  is  the  modern  village 
Zevan  about  six  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  S'rina- 
gar ;  comp,  note  i.  220  and  Buhler,  Report , 
p.  6.  Sculptured  stones  are  found  at  the 
Muhammadan  burial  grounds  and  also  in  the 
houses  of  the  place,  but  not  in  sufficient 
masses  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  buildings 
referred  to  by  K.  were  really  of  great  extent 
or  massive  construction.  No  reference  is 
found  elsewhere  to  a  ‘  town  of  Kalasa.’  The 
Mathas  which  Harsa  is  said  to  have  plundered, 
vii.  961,  are  perhaps  those  referred  to  in  our 
passage. 

609-610.  Bilhana,  too,  Vikram.  xviii. 


64-66,  praises  Har$a  for  his  personal  bravery 
in  battle,  and  for  his  skill  as  a  poet,  by  which 
he  surpassed  even  S'riharsa.  He  also  refers 
to  his  power  of  composing  sweet  songs  in  all 
languages  ( sarvabhasakavitva ).  Prof.  Buhler, 
Vikram.,  Introduction,  p.  19,  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  this  very  passage,  by  its 
reference  to  an  earlier  royal  author,  S'riharsa, 
makes  the  suggested  attribution  of  certain 
compositions,  like  the  Ratnavali,  to  Har^a- 
deva  of  Kasmir  very  doubtful. 

It  is  uncertain  also  whether  we  have  in  any 
of  the  verses  which  the  anthologies  ascribe  to 
a  Harsadeva  (see  Cat.  Catalog,  p.  764),  com¬ 
positions  of  the  Kasmir  prince. 


Kala^a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Hurfa's  disaffection. 


Hand's  conspiracy. 
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614.  Once  as  lie  was  singing  before  him,  and  those  assembled  were  delighted, 
the  king  got  up  and  went  outside  to  [attend  to]  a  call  of  nature. 

615.  The  thoughtful  prince  seeing  his  dignity  injured  by  this  interruption, 
was  agitated  with  shame  and  anger  and  looked  down  to  the  ground. 

616.  A  master  who  has  no  patience,  a  very  deceitful  friend,  a  woman  of  harsh 
speech,  an  overbearing  son,  servants  who  give  haughty  replies, — all  these  can  be 
tolerated,  nay,  even  attendants  who  cause  heart-burning ;  but  not  a  hearer  who 
shows  disregard  by  contemptuously  moving  the  corners  of  his  eyes  to  and  fro. 

617.  Then  Vissavatta,  a  parasite  of  his  father,  told  him  as  if  in  jest :  “  Kill 
him  and  rule  the  kingdom.” 

618.  As  he  (Harsa)  reproached  him  in  anger,  Dhammata  too,  who  was  sitting 
close  by,  said  with  a  laugh  :  “  He  has  not  spoken  what  is  improper.” 

619.  Greedy  of  future  advantages,  the  father’s  followers  would  like  to 
attach  to  themselves  the  youthful  princes  by  showing  them  secret  devotion,  just  as 
courtesans  [desire  to  attach  to  themselves]  the  companions  of  their  lovers. 

620.  When  his  father  returned  to  the  assembly,  he  pleased  that  proud 
[prince]  by  various  presents  and  compliments. 

621.  But  on  the  next  day  when  he  had  returned  to  his  own  apartments,  after 
having  taken  his  meal  by  his  father’s  side,  Vissavatta  came  and  secretly  spoke  to 
him  as  [he  had  done  before]. 

622.  Then  when  in  spite  of  his  repeated  remonstrances  he  persisted  in 
indicating  various  devices,  he  (Harsa)  struck  him  angrily  with  his  hand. 

623.  When  the  noble  prince  saw  that  the  stroke  had  made  him  bleed  from 
the  nose,  he  showed  compassion. 

624.  He  had  his  blood  washed  off  by  his  servants  and  clothes  given  to  him, 
saying  with  a  smile :  “  This  much  comes  even  from  [merely]  saying  what  is 
wicked.” 

625.  From  the  gift  that  wretched  person  concluded  that  he  wished  what 
he  indeed  did  not  wish,  just  as  [one  might  infer]  from  a  mere  smile  [the 
amorous  desire]  of  another  man’s  wife. 

626.  Thereupon  he  urged  him  on  to  that  act  for  a  very  long  time,  making 
repeated  efforts  and  using  Dhammata  as  an  intermediary. 

627.  He  yielded  to  the  sin  which  arose  from  his  growing  treacherous  desire, 
and  conspiring  [with  others],  everywhere  posted  bravos  (tiksna)  to  kill  his  father. 

628.  Often  as  he  (Kalasa)  came  into  their  power,  his  son,  touched  by  a  remnant 
of  affection,  did  not  permit  him  to  be  killed;  yet  he  did  not  abandon  that  project. 

619.  I  translate  after  the  correct  readings  620.  Read  maninam  with  L. 

of  L :  °channam,  anugdh,  kdmisakhin  iva.  628.  Read  with  L  °bhutas  tena  and  °8prsd. 


VII,  642,] 
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629.  When,  then,  the  band  of  bravos  had  obtained  the  position  of  confidants 
[with  Harsaj,  Vis'sdvatta,  fearing  betrayal,  quickly  reported  the  matter  to  the 
king. 

630.  When  the  prince  heard  this,  he  became  alarmed,  and  did  not  go  that 
day  for  his  meal  to  his  father,  though  invited  through  messengers. 

631.  As  he  did  not  arrive,  his  father  too  abandoned  all  doubt  about  that 
affair,  and  from  mental  anguish  did  not  take  food  that  day  along  with  his 
attendants. 

632.  When  Thakkana  came  in  the  morning  with  his  brother,  he  (Kalasa) 
related  to  him  his  misfortune,  and  putting  his  head  into  his  lap  wept  for  a  long 
time. 

633.  .After  relating  the  story  regarding  Dhammata,  he  also  said  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  confused  remarks  that  he  ought  to  seize  him  (Dhammata)  and  give 
him  up. 

634.  But  the  two  sons  of  Tanvanga  spoke  to  him  thus  on  behalf  of  their 
brother  [Dhammata] :  “  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  acts.” 

635-636.  “  We  two,  0  king,  who  on  the  strength  of  your  favour  have 

consecrated  ourselves  to  the  protection  of  those  in  misfortune,  and  whose 
door  is  open  even  at  night  for  their  admission,  how  should  we,  0  lord  of  the  earth, 
though  our  lives  may  be  at  risk,  forsake  our  younger  brother,  be  he  innocent 
Or  not  ?  ” 

637.  “  Should  unfaithfulness  towards  the  ruler  be  imputed  to  us  on  account 
of  the  protection  [offered]  to  him.  then  surely  there  is  no  other  refuge  for  us  but 
exile.” 

638.  When,  weeping  and  bending  their  heads  down  to  his  feet,  the  two  had 
thus  spoken  to  him,  the  king  with  difficulty  granted  them  permission  to  leave 
[the  country]. 

639.  Fearing  that  some  one  might  kill  Dhammata  on  the  way,  they  took  him 
between  themselves,  and  then  left  the  country  with  their  troops  and  horses. 

640.  When  the  palace  had  become  empty  on  the  departure  of  the  sons  of 
Tanvanga,  the  king  sent  for  his  son  and  spoke  to  him  with  kind  words  : 

641.  “  Since  the  beginning  of  things,  people  in  this  world  have  every¬ 
where. known  the  son  by  his  famous  father.” 

642.  “I,  on  the  contrary,  0  son,  am  known  to  all  people  through  you,  my 
good  son,  whose  fame  has  become  renowned  in  all  regions  of  the  earth,  just  as 
Atri  [is  known]  through  [his  son],  the  moon.” 


Kalasa 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


632.  L  reads  correctly  nivedayan. 

633.  Read  with  L  °bhyadhattapi. 


63.5.  L  better  vyciktadvarau. 

638.  L  has  sambhdpja  for  A  sambhdvya. 


Kala&a 

(a.d.  1063-1089). 


Attack  on  Harm. 
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643.  “  Say,  why  do  you  who  are  the  foremost  of  the  excellent,  and  whose 
glory  is  unrestrained,  follow  the  road  of  the  wicked  ?  ” 

644.  “  That  I  have  not  handed  over  to  you  the  treasures  of  your  grandfather 
and  my  own,  for  that  you  should  not  blame  me  till  you  hear  the  reason.” 

645.  “I  keep  the  treasures  because  I  bear  in  mind  that  a  king  without 
means  falls  under  the  will  of  his  own  people  as  well  as  of  his  enemies.” 

646.  “After  completing  the  foundation  of  [my]  town,  I  shall  throw  upon  you 
the  burden  of  the  crown  and  go  as  an  ascetic  to  Varanasi  or  to  Nandiksetra .” 

647.  “Thus,  before  long  you  are  to  be  master  of  the  throne  and  the 
treasures.  Why  do  you  aim  with  all  your  might  at  something  that  does  not  befit 
the  honourable  ?  ” 

648.  “  I  do  not  believe  what  rogues  have  reported  to  me  regarding  you.  Let 
the  false  rumour  be  dispelled  by  a  truthful  statement.” 

649.  The  king  said  these  words  with  full  purpose,  wishing  from  paternal 
affection  that  he  would  deny  his  action  so  as  to  clear  himself. 

650.  For  being  ready  to  pardon  him,  he  wished  to  convince  the  people  by  his 
mere  denial. 

651.  But  Harsa  acknowledged  with  respectful  words  of  assent  [the  truth  of] 
what  his  father  had  said,  and  retired,  saying  that  he  would  state  the  facts  through 
a  trusted  person. 

652.  The  person  whom  his  father  sent,  he  told  in  embarrassment :  “I  wished 
to  do  that  at  the  instigation  of  others,”— and  [then]  went  home. 

653.  When  the  king  saw  the  dejected  expression  in  the  envoy’s  face,  he  beat 
his  head  with  his  hands,  and  exclaiming:  “Woe,  0  son,”  ordered  him  to  be 
attacked. 

654.  By  the  order  of  the  king,  who  had  said  that  if  he  (Harsa)  were  killed, 
he  would  cut  off  his  own  head,  the  soldiers  halted  after  merely  surrounding  his 
residence. 

655.  The  bravos  on  the  other  side,  who  felt  certain  of  their  death,  closed  the 
gates,  gathered  round  the  prince,  and  thus  spoke  to  him  insulting  words  : 

656.  “  You  wretch,  who  wildly  and  heedlessly  have  played  at  dangerous 
treason,  do  you  expect  to  remain  alive  after  having  got  us  killed  ?” 

657.  “  The  father  will  protect  you  [as]  you  protected  the  father.  Between 
you  there  is  blood-relationship,  but  we  are  lost.” 

658.  “  Fight  in  our  midst,  otherwise  we  slay  you.  Clearly  there  is  thus  no 
chance  whatever  for  you  to  live.” 

646.  L  reads  munih  for  the  meaningless  652.  L  gives  the  correct  reading  ma- 

putrah  of  A.  manya°  for  A  samanya0.  L  has  svdvasatham 

647.  Read  ihate  with  L.  as  emended. 
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VXX.  672.] 


659.  On  hearing  of  this,  his  own  chamberlain  ( mahattara ),  Dandaka  by 
name,  who  had  stood  before  the  distressed  king,  went  to  Harsa. 

660.  When  the  bravos  had  admitted  him  as  one  of  the  household,  this 
clever  [man]  approached  the  prince  and  spoke  thus,  deceiving  them  all : 

661.  “  0  son  of  a  Ksattriya  woman,  even  the  [deities  which  are  the]  prime 
causes  (hdrana),  after  having  lived  for  ever  so  many  world-periods,  must  by 
necessity  follow  the  will  of  Fate.” 

662.  “  Therefore,  as  unfailing  death  has  now  arrived,  preserve  that  pride  for 
the  sake  of  which  arms  are  carried.” 

663.  “  You  are  young,  a  noble  Ksattriya,  you  are  learned  and  your  renown  is 
widespread.  Then  what  advantage  do  you  expect  [to  gain]  by  delaying  the 
fight?” 

664.  “With  such  good  companions  as  these,  and  with  me  to  go  in  fiont, 
death  and  victory,  0  illustrious  one,  are  now  [equally]  brilliant  for  you. 

665.  “  Get  up,  have  your  nails,  hair  and  the  rest  dressed  quickly,  and  fasten 
[on  your  head]  the  hero’s  band  (■ vlrapatta ),  [which  is  to  be]  the  garland  for  the 

marriage  with  the  celestial  maids  (Apsaras).” 

666.  After  speaking  thus  he  made  the  prince,  with  a  barber,  go  to  the  inner 

apartments  to  be  shaved,  while  the  bravos  complimented  him. 

667.  At  [that]  moment  he  threw  down  his  dagger,  jumped  up  in  joy,  and 
following  behind,  bolted  firmly  [the  door  of]  those  apartments. 

668.  Then  he  called  out  to  the  Rajasthaniya  from  the  window:  “  The  prince 

is  safe  here.  Do  what  is  proper  for  you  !  ” 

669.  Danger  arising  from  ghosts,  planets  and  the  like  is  removed  by 
herbs,  that  from  enemies  by  armed  forces,  that  from  weapons  by  armour.  But 
wherever  on  the  earth  danger  may  arise  for  kings,  it  is  quickly  removed  by 
those  who  are  old  in  wisdom. 

670.  Thereupon  the  soldiers  with  tumultuous  shouts  proceeded  to  scale  the 
walls,  buildings  and  the  rest,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  prince  s  residence. 

671-672.  While  the  bravos,  leaving  the  prince,  who  tvas  behind  the  heavy 
doors  of  the  mansion,  endeavoured  to  break  out  and  were  falling  in  their  eagerness 
to  fight,  two  or  three  brave  self-respecting  men  who  were  innocent,  and  had  been 
drawn  into  the  affair  by  being  accidentally  present,  escaped  outside. 


KalasSa 

(a.d.  10G3-1089). 


069.  L  gives  the  name  as  Candaka ;  comp, 
vii.  481. 

081.  By  kararjas  are  meant  here,  as  the 
gloss  of  A,  indicates,  the  five  deities 
recognized  as  such  in  the  S'aiva  S'&stra : 
Brahman,  Vi$nv,  Rudra,  Isvara,  Sadasiva. 

008.  I  have  followed  here  L,  which  reads 


tamordd  for  tamdrdd  of  the  MSS.  copied 
from  A,  this  codex  itself  showing  now  from 
verse  667  onwards  a  lacuna  of  one  leaf.  I 
cannot  find  elsewhere  the  form  tamora  for  the 
usual  tamori,  1  window,’  but  the  context 
clearly  requires  a  word  of  that  meaning. 

070.  L  reads  correctly  pravivik?a vah. 

Y 
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rAjatarangini. 


[VIL  673. 


&ALA<?A 

(A.e.  1083-1089). 


Marfa  taprisonel 
(A.D.  1088). 


673.  After  leaving  the  house,  which  was  near  the  [shrine  of]  Suryamati - 
GaurUa,  they  got  close  to  the  [temple  of]  Saddsiva,  killing  those  who  opposed 
them. 

674.  Sahaja,  a  relative  of  the  king,  though  protected  by  the  order  of 
the  king  who  had  regard  for  his  kinsmen,  was  the  first  to  be  slain  among 
them. 

675.  A  Brahman  named  Tivya,  a  brave  man  and  a  learned  one,  Rdmadeva , 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  valour,  and  Kesin,  who  was  from  Karndfa,  were 
killed  by  the  opposing  soldiers. 

676.  Some  wretches  threw  away  their  arms,  some  killed  themselves  with  their 
own  hands.  Thus  they  found  death,  imprisonment  and  other  [punishments]  fit  for 
cowards. 

677.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Pausa  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  sixty-four  (a.d.  1088),  this  riot  was 
brought  about  by  the  rogues  who  had  sown  enmity  between  father  and  son. 

678.  Persistent  indulgence  in  extravagant  expenditure,  the  instigation  of  a 
young  and  beloved  wife,  attachment  to  wicked  persons,  the  loss  of  the  former 
affection  on  the  father’s  part,  quarrelling  with  a  minister,  a  brother,  or  with  another 
wife  of  the  father, — these  estrange  the  minds  of  young  princes  from  their 
fathers. 

679.  Thus  this  prince,  owing  to  the  thoughtlessness  ho  acquired  in  the 
company  of  wicked  men,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  fell  into  misery  though 
accustomed  to  comforts: 

680.  When  he  was  thrown  into  prison  the  proud  Queen  Bhuvanamatl,  who 
had  been  made  a  party  to  the  covenant  [between  father  and  son]  as  a  surety, 
committed  suicide  by  cutting  her  throat. 

681.  The  king  placed  trusted  councillors  as  guards  over  him,  and  from 
paternal  affection,  sent  him  daily  suitable  dishes. 

682.  The  king  left  with  him  his  personal  servant,  Prayaya  by  name,  thinking 
that  the  lattqr  was  incapable  of  intrigues. 

683.  As  to  Harsa,  Nonnka  advised  the  king  that  he  should  take  bis  life  or 
eyesight,  either  himself  or  through  others. 

684.  The  king,  who  in  depravation  of  character  sank  to  the  level  of 
animals,  abandoned  shame  and  had  intercourse  with  some  of  his  son’s  wives,  just 
as  [if  they  were  those]  of  an  enemy. 

073.  Regarding  the  position  of  those  680.  The  covenant  made  between  Kalaia 
tomplos,  see  notes  vii.  130  and  vii.  186  sq.  and  Hav?a  on  Ananta’s  death  seems  to  be 

675.  L  gives  the  iirst  name  as  Trii/ya.  alluded  to ;  comp.  vii.  400  sqq.  and  vii.  733. 

079.  Read  witli  L  buddhnh  for  A  band  ham.  634.  L  has  rightly  °ra\kulyhi  pa&utuli/o. 


VII.  700  ] 
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685.  Among  these  Sugald,  the  grand -daughte  of  King  Tul-ka,  endeavoured,  ^ 

when  she  had  obtained  her  father-in-law’s  favour,  to  kill  her  husband.  - 

686.  Nonalta  and  she,  the  two,  then  consulted  together,  and  induced  a  wicked 
cook  to  mix  poison  into  Harm's  food. 

687.  When  Praydga  learned  this  from  the  mouth  of  another  cook,  he  got  his 
master  to  refrain  from  the  food  which  those  [two]  had  sent. 

688.  When  Harm  heard  that  the  two  dogs  to  which  this  food  had  been  given 
for  a  test  had  died,  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  life. 

689.  As  he  believed  that  his  father  had  arranged  this  for  his  secret  execution, 
he  henceforth  left  the  dishes,  day  by  day,  after  merely  touching  them. 

690.  He  kept  himself  alive  only  with  food  of  some  sort  which  Praydga  always 
secured  from  outside. 

691.  When  the  king  heard  the  report  of  the  cooks  as  to  his  not  taking  the 
food,  he  sent  for  Praydga  and  inquired  about  the  reason  of  this  [conduct]. 

692.  Ke  related  the  whole  story  of  the  poisoning,  without  mentioning  the 
two  instigators  and  the  cook,  and  that  his  master  knew  himself  of  it. 

693.  Subsequently,  though  his  father  had  the  cooks  changed,  the  prince  ate 
nothing  but  what  Praydga  brought. 

694.  As  all  were  against  him,  he  took  every  day  which  lie  passed  in  that  [prison], 
as  a  gain,  without  concerning  himself  about  those  [days  which  might  be]  in  store. 

695.  In  the  meantime  there  took  place  suddenly  an  unheard-of  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  king’s  conduct,  which  foreboded  his  end. 

696.  He  destroyed  first  the  copper  image  of  Surya,  called  Tdmrasvdmin,  and 
also  seized  without  fear  the  brass  images  from  the  Viharas. 

697.  The  dissolute  king  in  his  cruelty  disregarded  [all]  rules  of  honourable 
conduct,  [and  went  so  far  as]  to  seize  the  property,  of  those  [who  died]  without 
issue. 


698.  Then  he  became  suddenly  afflicted  with  vital  exhaustion  which  was  Kuh, Mi  final  iihu*s. 
brought  on  by  ov8r-indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  [and  which]  made  it  manifest 

that  he  was  suffering  under  a  curse. 

699.  When  he  was  about  to  prepare  for  the  consecration  of  sacrificial  cups  in 
a  S'iva  temple,  blood  from  bis  nose  dropped  into  the  cup  of  Mahdkala. 

700.  This  sudden  bad  omen  could  not  in  the  least  be  stopped  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  remedies,  but  on  the  contrary  increased. 


685.  L  confirms  the  emendation  in  the 
text  by  reading  napti  bhartur  vadhdrthmi. 
886.  L  has  rightly  siidam. 

892.  Read  with  L  sudam  so  'nalapya. 

698.  Buddha-images  are  likely  to  be 
meant  here.  Harsa  in  hie  financial  difficulties 


seems  to  have  made  a  system  of  the  melting 
down  of  sacred  images  ;  comp.  vii.  1091  sqq., 
1344. 

699.  Comp,  regarding  the  rite  of  the 
kumbhapratiqiha,  not©  iv.  699  ;  for  Mahdkala, 

iv.  162. 
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iui,a<a  701.  By  this  continual  flow  of  blood  bis  health  waned,  aDd  gradually  he 

(a. ^.^°63  KL' ).  kecame  congne(j  to  his  bed  in  the  inner  [apartments], 

702.  By  defective  digestion  and  other  ailments  his  body  became  weak  in 
strength  and  flesh,  and  came  to  resemble  the  moon  when  reduced  to  the  sixteenth 
part  of  its  orb. 

^WarMbroupbt  from  703.  He  wished  to  bestow  the  crown  on  Har§a,  but  then  noticing  the 

opposition  of  the  ministers,  he  had  Utkarsa  brought  from  the  Lohara  hills  in 
order  to  have  him  inaugurated. 

704.  Ail  persons,  high  and  low,  he  presented  with  gifts  on  his  death-bed,  but 
not  the  wives  of  his  seraglio,  being  influenced  by  jealousy. 

705..  He  asked  the  ministers  to  bring  up  Harm,  saying  that  he  would  send 
him  out  of  the  country  after  granting  [him]  money. 

706.  They,  however,  sent  away  the  former  guards,  put  on  Thakkuras  from 
Lohara  to  watch  him,  and  delivered  him  to  TJtkarqa. 

707.  The  latter  had  the  emaciated  [Harsa]  taken  out  of  the  dancing-hall 
(nd(yamandapa)  and  imprisoned  in  the  hall  of  four  columns  ( catuhstambha ), 
separated  from  his  friends. 

708.  The  king,  knowing  in  his  helpless  condition  that  his  life  was  about  to 
escape,  hurried  to  proceed  to  a  Tirtha  to  die. 

709.  In  the  belief  that  the  god  [Surya]  was  angered  by  the  destruction  of 
the  [image  of]  Tdmrasvdmin.  he  proceeded  to  take  refuge  at  [the  temple  of] 
Mdrtdnda  to  save  his  life. 

710.  He  therefore  left  Vijayakfetra,  which  bestows  [upon  those  who  die  there] 
final  beatitude,  and  impelled  by  fear  started  for  that  [Tirtha],  though  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  S'iva. 

711.  The  official  who  when  he  has  got  his  post  thinks  the  whole  universe  a 
straw,  cries  and  bends  down  even  before  the  female  servants  of  the  household  when 
he  feels  pain.  Shouting  and  tilled  with  foolish  notions  from  receiving  much  wrong 
advice,  what  false  steps  will  he  not  take,  child-like,  when  his  end  is  nigh? 

712.  The  pride  [which  he  had  before  shown]  in  the  instructions  of  his  Gurus, 
was  rendered  ridiculous  by  such  cowardly  submission  more  befitting  miserly 
wretches  and  the  like. 

713.  On  the  third  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Margaslrsa,  in  the  evening,  the 
king  got  from  his  bed  into  a  litter  and  started  to  die. 

703.  Road  with  L  'bhixektum  ictkarfixm.  711.  L  rightly  murkhajnuvi,  ° upadesddhi °. 

705.  L  rightly  tena  for  A  tend0,  712.  An  allusion  is  made  here  to  the  king’s 

709.  Regarding  the  famous  shrine  of  foimer  initiation  into  Tantra  and  S'iiiva  lore, 
San/a- Mdrtdnda  at  Ma(a)ij  see  note  iv.  192?.  which  makes  his  late  conversion  to  Vaisr.ava- 

710.  The  correct  reading  mdhetvaro,  con-  worship  contemptuous  ;  see  vii.  279  sqq. 

jectured  by  Durg&pr.,  is  found  in  L.  718.  Read  talpdd  with  L. 
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VII.  726.] 


714.  While  the  sounds  of  the  kettle-drums  drowned  the  waila  of  the 
people,  he  set  out  by  the  -water-route  in  boats,  along  with  his  ministers  and 
seraglio. 

715.  When  there  remained  yet  one-fourth  of  the  following  day  he  arrived 
before  the  feet  of  Martanda,  and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  a  gold 
image  [of  the  god], 

716.  As  in  his  suffering  he  was  looking  out  eagerly  for  his  elder  son,  without 
his  orders  being  obeyed  by  his  attendants,  his  misery  increased. 

717.  Sighing  deeply,  he  listened  through  the  open  door  to  the  singers  who 
outside  sang  an  air  composed  by  Harm. 

718.  That  at  the  approach  of  death  their  power  of  command  dwindles  away, 
just  as  the  power  of  quick  movement  .[is  lost]  in  a  dream,  that,  indeed,  cuts  kings 
to  the  quick,  and  increases  the  pains  caused  by  the  death-struggle. 

719.  After  he  had  requested  that  gifts  be  made  to  the  people  and  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  while  he  was  giving  instructions  to  U tkarpa,  his  tongue  became 
heavy. 

720.  As  he  was  again  and  again  uttering  indistinctly  [the  name]  Har?a, 
NonaJca ,  in  order  to  conceal  [the  king’s]  real  thought,  held  a  mirror  ( adar'sa )  before 
him. 

721.  This  he  pushed  back  with  a  smile,  biting  his  lips,  shaking  his  head,  and 
murmuring  something  ;  then  he  kept  silent  for  two  and  a  half  days. 

722.  Then  -when  the  last  breath  was  near,  he  called  the  ministers  by 
a  gesture,  and  had  himself  carried  by  them,  recognizing  [his  desire],  before  the 
[image  of]  Martanda. 

723.  Having  enjoyed  life  for  forty-nine  years,  he  reached  his  end  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  Margasirsa  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand 
one  hundred]  sixty-five  (a.d.  1089). 

724.  Mafnmanika  and  six  other  wedded  queens,  as  well  as  a  concubine  called 
Jayamati,  followed  him  [into  death], 

725.  But  the  whole  of  womankind  was  disgraced  by  his  favourite  concubine 
named  Kayya. 

726.  If  she  did  not  remember  that  her  lord  had  given  her  the  foremost 
position  in  the  whole  seraglio,  no  matter,  let  her  not  remember  it :  because  she  was 
of  low  origin. 


KADAiA 

(  t  d.  1063-1089). 


Kalaki  e  death 
(A.D.  10©). 


714-715.  The  usual  route  from  Vijaye- 
Svara  (Vij’bror)  to  the  temple  of  Martanda, 
lies  by  the  Vitasta  to  below  Anantndy 
(Islamabad),  and  honco  across  the  alluvial 
plateau  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles. 

Read  with  L  pruptah  (a. 


720.  Nonaka  pretends  to  mistake  the 
name  Harqa  for  the  word  ddarsa;  see  gloss 
Of  A,. 

721.  L  reads  kim  im  (for  kim  apt),  which 
taken  as  an  ufprek§a  figure  would  mean  that 
the  king  did  not  utter  even  a  murmur. 
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KAtArfA 

(a.d.  1063-1(89). 


UTKAR8A 

(a.d.  1089). 


727.  But  it  causes  us  pain  that  she,  subsequently  residing  near  Vijaya - 
h$etra,  became  the  concubine  of  a  village  official. 

728.  Her  body,  which  a  king  had  enjoyed,  and  which  continued  comforts  had 
beautified,  she  yielded  up  to  a  villager.  Shame  upon  women  of  lowly  mind ! 

729.  While  all  ministers  were  taken  up  with  the  coronation  of  TJtkarsa, 
the  grateful  Vdmana  alone  performed  the  funeral  rites  for  the  king. 

730.  On  the  one  side  there  rose  the  sound  of  music  [accompanying]  the 
coronation  ceremony,  together  with  joyful  songs,  on  the  other  the  din  of  the 
funeral  music,  together  with  wails. 

731.  Then  Vijayamalla,  King  Kalasa's  son  from  the  Queen  Padmasri,  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  his  brother. 

732.  To  him  King  TJtkarsa  promised  the  same  daily  allowance  which  his 
father  had  granted  to  Harsadeva. 

733.  To  inspire  confidence,  he  made  certain  feudal  chiefs  and  ministers 
sureties,  and  gave  an  allowance  to  Jayardja,  a  son  of  Kayyd. 

734.  Fickle  young  women,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  yet  look  about  for 
other  means  [of  living] ;  sons,  while  in  front  of  the  very  pyre,  discuss  [affairs 
connected  with]  the  property.  Having  noted  a  hundred  times  such  concern  at  the 
death  of  others,  yet  there  are,  0  wonder,  dull-minded  persons  who  accumulate 
wealth  by  evil  means  for  the  sake  of  wives,  children  and  others. 

735.  Then  the  new  king  in  his  splendour  made  his  way  into  the  City,  but  not 
into  the  heart  of  the  citizens,  who  longed  for  Harm's  rise  [to  power], 

736.  Though  it  was  the  day  of  Iris  advent  to  the  throne,  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  people  as  such,  being  spoilt  by  the  absence  of  joy,  just  as  a  festive  day  [doss 
not  appear  as  such]  to  a  person  suffering  from  illness. 

737.  Harfadcva,  who  had  been  thrown  into  a  fresh  prison  in  the  hall  of  four 
columns  ( catuhstambha )  when  his  sick  father  set  out  to  die,  did  not  take  food  on 
that  day. 

738.  On  the  next  day,  as  he  kept  in  mute  grief  like  a  wanderer  who  has  lost 
his  companions,  he  was  induced  with  difficulty  by  the  requests  of  the  Thakkuras 
to  take  food. 

739.  They  also  promised  to  get  him  the  throne  in  their  own  land,  saying  that 
he  (Utkarsa)  did  not  deserve  to  rule  both  kingdoms  in  his  single  person. 

740.  Having  thus  been  assured  of  their  sympathy,  he  heard  of  his  father’s 
death,  and  on  the  following  day,  while  keeping  a  fast,  was  informed  of  Utkar^a's 
arrival. 


729.  For  Vdmana,  see  vii.  668.  throne  had  become  united  with  the  latter 

739.  Tho  Thakkuras  refer  to  Lohara,  kingdom ;  comp.  vii.  266,  703. 
which  by  Utkaipa’g  elevation  to  the  K&fimir 


¥11.  75&] 
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741.  While  with  his  flowing  tears  he  was,  [as  it  were],*  offering  handfuls  of 
water  as  an  oblation  [to  the  Pitrs],  his  younger  brother,  the  king,  sent  word  to  him 
by  messengers  that  he  should  bathe. 

742.  While  he  took  his  bath,  the  king  was  preparing  for  the  coronation 
ceremony,  and  there  arose  the  sound  of  the  music  [accompanying  the]  Abhiseka, 
together  with  shouts  :  “  Be  victorious.” 

743.  He  being  versed  in  [interpreting]  omens,  knew  by  this  good  omen  that 
he  would  obtain  the  regal  dignity,  [just  as]  by  the  flash  of  lightning  [one  knows  the 
coming  of]  thunder. 

744.  Henceforth  favourable  omens  began  to  present  themselves  day  by 
day  before  him  whose  reign  was  approaching,  just  as  [if  they  were]  his 
attendants. 

745-746.  When  his  brother  sent  messengers  to  induce  him  to  partake  of  food, 
he  dismissed  them  with  the  message  :  “  Let  the  king  exile  me  after  setting  me 
free.  I  would  take  a  covenant  on  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  (kosa)  not  to 
oppose  him.  Otherwise  I  seek  death  by  refusing  food.” 

747.  The  king  then  made  a  false  promise,  and  sending  envoys  uith  Had 
words,  induced  him  to  take  the  oath  by  sacred  libation  and  to  partake  of  food. 

749.  The  king,  when  asked  by  him  [for  his  release],  always  said  that  he 
would  do  it  the  next  day,  and  by  this  procrastination  roused  in  him  apprehensions. 

749.  Thereupon  he  (Harsa)  sent  Prayagaka  secretly  to  Fijayamalla ,  after 
placing  in  his  hand  his  own  ear-ring  in  [token  of  his]  trust. 

750.  He  (Prayaga)  spoke  to  him :  “  Your  unfortunate  elder  brother  speaks  to 
you  in  these  very  words  :  ‘  While  you  are  the  prince  royal  and  he  (Utkarsa)  is 
king,  I  wither  away  in  captivity.’  ” 

751.  He  (Vijayamalla)  thought  long  over  it  in  distress,  and  replied:  “How 
would  the  politic  king  do  this  at  my  bidding  ?  ” 

752.  “  Notwithstanding,  I  shall  use  all  possible  efforts  to  free  you.  You,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  carefully  protect  your  life.” 

753.  With  this  message  he  sent  him  back  to  Rarsadeva,  and  thought  about 
means  for  effecting  that  object. 

754.  Utkar$a,  as  if  stupefied  by  the  gods,  made  after  his  advent  to  the  throne 
no  effort  suitable  for  putting  affairs  in  order. 

755.  He  did  not  question  Kandarpa  and  the  others  about  state  business, 
though  it  was  he  who  had  given  them  posts,  nor  did  he  transact  it  himself. 

741.  Persons  who  are  prevented  from  attend-  748.  L  reads  tadarthyamana,  as  emended, 

ing  their  parents’  funeral,  are  required  to  bathe  750.  I  prefer  to  road  with  L  rdjnya °  and 

on  receiving  the  news  of  the  latter,  just  like  Hufydmo  for  A  ru-jye,  Sucyamo. 
those  who  return  from  the  burning-ground. 


Ut&AMA 
(a.o.  1089). 


UTKAftfA 

(a.d.  1089). 


VyayamnUa’ t  depar¬ 
ture. 


Rising  in  (stout  of 
Harfa. 
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756.  The  only  daily  occupation  of  the  king  was  to  inspect  the  hoards  of  the 
treasury  and  to  weigh  them. 

757.  Far-sighted  people  became  certain  of  his  avaricious  character,  from  the 
fact  that  he  did  either  what  cost  nothing,  or  pondered  over  the  cost. 

758.  The  wives  of  his  father,  who  were  difficult  to  keep  in  check,  spread  the 
story  of  his  greediness  because  he  gave  them  food  with  Mudga. 

759.  Miserly  like  a  priest  (srotriya)  and  of  mean  character  in  his  actions, 
he  was  not  liked  by  the  people,  who  are  [eager]  to  have  masters  of  large  minds. 

760.  V ijayamalla,  who  did  not  receive  from  the  greedy  [king]  his  fixed 
allowance,  was  then  in  his  anger  preparing  to  leave  the  country. 

761.  In  order  to  protect  himself,  he  asked  all  those  who  had  been  sureties  to 
accompany  him,  and  these  readily  went  with  him. 

762.  When  after  his  departure  from  the  City  ne  stopped  for  one  night  at 
Lavanotsa,  the  soldiers  in  the  force  of  the  sureties  came  over  to  his  side. 

763-764.  “  If  you  go  while  Harsa  is  in  fetters,  the  king  has  attained  his 
object.  Therefore  it  is  proper  for  you  to  go  after  you  have  freed  him  from  his 
captivity.”  When  they  with  raised  arms  thus  urged  him  on,  the  prince  turned 
back  and  marched  in  the  morning  for  the  City. 

765.  Some  Damarns,  too,  when  they  heard  that  he  had  turned  back  for  this 
purpose,  joined  him. 

766-769.  Madhurdvafta,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  had,  as  he  had  been 
one  of  the  sureties,  sent  his  son  Naga  to  escort  the  prince  when  he  wished  to  leave. 
As  the  faithful  [Naga],  who  did  not  desert  the  king’s  side,  was  proceeding  with 
some  mounted  men  by  the  route  of  Padmapura  to  [join]  the  king,  he  was 
delayed  by  evil  omens,  and  before  he  had  reached  the  City,  the  fast-marching  prince, 
whom  good  omens  had  encouraged,  was  investing  the  palace  and  burning  the 
houses  with  his  troops,  who  had  fixed  firebrands  at  the  points  of  their  darts. 

770.  Prince  Jayardja,  too,  deserted  the  king  as  he  was  moving  out  to  battle, 
and  joined  his  (Vijayamalla’s)  side. 

771.  The  two  princes,  keeping  together,  speculated  as  to  what  his  (Utkarsa’s) 
course  would  be,  just  as  two  young  poets  [might  speculate  as  to  the  course]  of  a 
poet  famous  for  his  diction. 


767.  I  translate  according  to  L  cintya- 
manavyayena. 

768.  Mudga  is  the  Phaseolus  Mungo,  a  com¬ 
mon  pulse  much  cultivated  in  KaSmir  under 
the  name  of  Mung.  Comp.  Lawrence,  Valley, 
p.  338.  The  dal  made  with  it  is  not  regarded 
as  a  favourite  dish  by  well-to-do  people. 

760.  L  desad  gantum. 

761.  L  te  capi.  Compare  vii.  733. 


762.  L  reads  madhyasthasainyatusyagre, 
probably  for  °sainygt  tasyagre. 

Regarding  the  position  of  Lavanotsa,  see 
note  i.  329. 

766-769.  In  order  to  get  a  proper  sense, 
we  must  read  with  L  in  verse  766  rajasiinor 
yiyasor  yam  mddhyasthdd,  and  in  769  mlagro0 

770.  Read  with  L  sanuiraya  and  °siiriyat. 

771.  Read  with  L  sahasthitau. 


VII.  786.] 
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772.  He  (Vijayamalla)  had  then  the  stables  of  the  elephants,  buffaloes,  etc., 
set  on  fire  by  his  soldiers,  who  declared  that  they  would  not  go  until  Harm  was 
set  free. 

773-774.  Respectable  citizens  too  said  :  “  Let  Harsadeva  be  crowned,  who 
showers  gifts  like  the  cloud  which  is  to  drown  the  world.  Let  this  avaricious 
Iyhasa,  who  is  like  a  shopkeeper,  be  turned  out  of  the  kingdom.”  Then  they  went 
to  Harm  and  covered  him  in  his  prison  with  flowers  thrown  through  the  openings 
of  the  windows. 

775.  While  this  tumult  arose  Harm  despatched  the  Thakkuras,  and  made 
the  force  of  the  king,  whose  troops  had  been  defeated,,  take  up  a  neutral 
position. 

776.  Having  thus  inflicted  this  injury  on  his  enemy  [Utkarsa],  though 
still  in  prison,  he  then  with  limbs  trembling  from  excitement,  addressed  them 
thus  : 

777.  “  I  am  to-day  in  fearful  danger,  so  release  me  from  my  fetters.  Else 
for  certain  evil  will  befall  [me]  from  the  king.” 

778.  While  they  consulted  together  again  and  again  upon  these  words,  kicks 
fell  upon  the  gate  from  outside  the  building. 

779.  And  a  loud  voice  was  heard  :  “  On  what  perfidy  are  these  rascals  bent  ? 
Fie,  Thakkuras,  open  the  door  !  ” 

780.  Then  as  the  Thakkuras  were  frightened,  Harm ,  courageously  dis¬ 
regarding  the  danger,  got  the  door  opened  himself. 

781.  His  life  kept  only  in  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  marching  up  sixteen 
soldiers  of  the  guard  ( vdrika )  from  Lohara  who  came  to  kill  him. 

782-786.  These  had  been  despatched  by  Utkarsa  to  kill  him,  after  he  had 
heard  again  and  again  the  advice  which  Nonaka  gave  him,  that  all  this  danger 
would  cease  the  moment  Harm’s  head  was  cut  off  and  exposed.  Then  as  he 
reflected  on  what  he  should  have  to  do  thereafter,  he  recognized  that  moment 
that  he  (Harsa),  if  not  killed,  might  yet  some  day  be  of  use.  As  they  were  going, 
he  [therefore]  gave  them  the  order  :  “  Relieve  the  Thakkuras  on  guard  and  kill 
him  if  I  should  send  this  ring  as  a  sign.  But  if  this  [other  ring]  is  sent,  then  set 
him  free  from  prison.”  After  saying  this,  he  showed  them  the  two  rings  on  his 
hand,  and  told  them  to  make  sure  of  delaying  [the  execution],  [It  was  for  this] 
that  they  did  not  strike  him  at  once  after  relieving  the  Thakkuras. 

772.  E  rightly  v adibhih  for  A  vddinah.  doubtful ;  it  may  be  derived  from  vara, 1  fixed 

773.  Regarding  the  term  Khaka  as  applied  time,’  i.e.  ‘  turn  of  duty.’ 

to  the  rulers  of  Lohara,  see  note  vi.  175.  782-786.  The  text  of  these  verses 

778.  Read  with  L  dvari  grhad.  becomes  clear  if  we  read  with  L  in  783 

779.  L  has  ca  for  A  sa.  coktd  and  v ivincatd,  and  in  785  °ahguli - 

781.  The  meaning  of  the  term  vdrika  is  yake. 


Utkarsa 
(ad.  1089; 


Utkarba 
(a.d.  1089 
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787.  He  (Harsa)  called  each  of  them  by  his  name,  offered  them  betel,  and 
made  them  take  their  place  in  front  of  him. 

788.  They  felt  ashamed  at  this  hospitable  reception,  and,  when  taking  betel, 
let  go  their  weapons  from  their  hands  and  the  intent  of  murder  from  their  minds. 

789.  Speech  (go)  brings  wealth,  creates  fame,  removes  sin,  and  indeed 
procures  friendship  even  from  the  enemy ;  with  every  word  (pratipadam)  it  follows 
paths  which  are  agreeable  to  the  wise.  Resembling  the  cow  of  plenty,  what 
misfortune  can  it  not  put  right  ? 

790.  The  prince  spoke  to  them:  “Why  do  you  stand  as  if  ashamed? 
Servants  are  always  free  from  guilt  when  executing  their  masters’  orders.” 

791.  “  Yet  you  may  delay,  in  order  to  watch  the  wonderful  course  of 
affairs,  how  they  will  change  from  moment  to  moment.” 

792.  “  As  up  in  heaven  the  small  clouds  change,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  elephants,  panthers,  beasts  of  prey,  snakes,  horses  and  other  [animals], — just 
thus  [change]  the  waves  of  emotion  in  the  heart  of  men,  undergoing  [in  turn] 
transitions  between  kindliness  and  harshness  as  the  moments  vary.” 

793.  “  Therefore,  as  I  stay  here  accommodating  myself  to  every  moment,  so 
you  too  may  keep  watching  what  shall  be  the  next  task.” 

794.  “  Or  [it  may  be  that]  such  dangers  to  the  life  producing  changes  of 
sentiment  are  [destined]  for  persons  about  to  ascend  the  throne.” 

795.  “  The  heat  of  summer  becomes  more  oppressive  when  rain  is  near. 
The  darkness  of  night  becomes  denser  on  the  approach  of  morning.  Thus,  too, 
when  exceptional  good  fortune  of  overwhelming  splendour  appears  for  a  person, 
receding  ill-luck  increases  the  vehemence  of  its  afflictions.” 

796.  Speaking  in  this  fashion,  he  related  to  them  stories  of  virtuous  persons 
which  had  a  happy  issue  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  own  story,  while  he 
gathered  a  good  omen  from  the  course  of  his  breath. 

797.  In  order  to  gain  time,  he  related  to  them  the  story  about  Hariscandra, 
in  which  he  brought  out  the  essential  points  by  clear  incidental  remarks. 

798.  Owing  to  his  skill,  it  was  not  noticeable  that  he  was  [at  the  same  time] 
endeavouring  to  gratify  them,  to  protect  himself  and  to  secure  news  from 
outside. 

799.  In  the  meantime  ever  new  plans  arose  with  regard  to  him,  and  royal 
Fortune  and  the  goddess  Kali  came  and  went  a  hundred  times. 


789.  The  word  go  is  intended  to  be  taken 
here  also  in  its  usual  meaning  of  1  cow  ’ ;  the 
verse  must  be  understood  as  referring  equally 
to  the  latter. 

790.  The  various  forms  of  breath  as 


means  of  divination  are  treated  at  length  in 
texts  like  the  Svarodaya  (Jammu  MSS.  Nos. 
2928,  3994). 

797.  For  the  story  of  Hariscandra,  see 
e.g.  Mdrkamleya  Pur.,  ix.  82  sqq. 
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VII.  812.] 


800.  Because  King  JJtharsa  often  thought  of  letting  him  free,  and  [as  often] 
gave  orders  to  different  attendants  to  kill  him. 

801.  But  when  he  gave  the  order  for  his  death,  he  forgot  to  send  the  ring 
[which  was  to  be]  the  token.  Hence  the  guards  did  not  carry  out  what  his 
messengers  told  them. 

802.  When  he  found  that  they  had  gone  in  vain,  he  remembered  the  arrange¬ 
ment  regarding  the  token,  and  sent  thereupon  the  Kajaputra  S'ura,  son  of 
Satya  (?). 

803.  At  the  moment  he  was  putting  the  token  into  his  hand,  fate  willed 
that  he  made  a  mistake,  and  the  rings  got  exchanged. 

804.  The  lord  of  the  Sindhu- land  (Jayadratha),  the  supporter  of  [the  race 
of  ]  Vrddhahsattra,  had  his  own  head  cut  off  through  the  very  boon  which  he  had 
obtained  for  the  cutting  off  of  another’s  head.  King  S'rutdyudha  was,  indeed, 
struck  down  in  battle  by  his  own  divine  mace.  What  is  intended  to  serve  for 
protection,  that  very  thing  may,  by  the  will  of  fate,  bring  about  destruction. 

805.  Thus  the  king  secured  rather  his  destruction  [instead  of  safety]  by 
forgetting  one  token  and  then  substituting  the  other  [for  it]. 

806.  By  the  familiar  ways  of  Harsa  the  guards  soon  became  his  well- 
wishers,  and  opposed  to  Utltarsa's  commands. 

807.  When  S'ura  approached  the  gate  in  violent  excitement,  they  thought 
that  he  had  come  for  his  execution,  and  were  preparing  to  kill  him  with  their 
raised  weapons. 

808.  When  they  opened  the  fold  of  the  door  they  saw  in  his  hand  the  ring, 
and  jumping  in  joy  came  up  with  him  to  Harsa. 

809.  When  they  bent  their  heads  down  to  his  feet  and  asked  him  to  go 
out,  the  prince  stood  for  a  short  time  in  thought,  not  feeling  assured. 

810.  At  that  time  Vijayamalla  believed  that  Harsadeva  had  been  killed,  and 
in  his  fury  fought  with  still  more  excessive  courage. 

811.  He  was  about  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  when  the  followers  of  the  king 
stopped  him  with  difficulty  by  calling  out :  “  Your  elder  brother  lives.” 

812.  Thereupon  the  king  immediately  sent  to  him  Sugald,  Harm's  wife, 
with  her  husband’s  earring,  to  assure  him. 


UTJCA&8A 

(a.d.  1089). 


Attempts  to  execute 
Harsa. 


799.  Kali,  a  form  of  Durga,  is  here  put 
into  relation  with  Kdla,  the  god  of  death. 

801.  To  be  read  with  L  tenoktim,  °titfhan 
na. 

802.  L  gives  the  -name  as  Satya,  A  as 
Satva,  which  can  scarcely  be  right. 

804.  Read  with  L  vrddhak$attradhard- 
dharah,  an  epithet  of  Jayadratha.  The  stories 
of  Jayadratha  and  S'rutdyudha  are  told  in  the 


Mahabharata,  vn.  cxlvi.  105  sqq.  and  vii. 
xcii.  41  sqq.,  resp. 

806.  The  gloss  of  A3  explains  the  rare 
word  abhijanya  by  its  Ks.  derivative,  ab'zun, 
‘  familiarity.’ 

811.  The  emendation  te'grajahioT  Ate’nujah, 
as  proposed  in  Ed.,  is  confirmed  by  L  tegdha- 
jah.  The  latter  is  a  misreading  for  te  'grey ah, 
easily  explained  in  S'-arada  characters. 
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[VII.  813. 


Utkausa 
(a.d.  1089). 


Harm' i  liberation. 


813.  When  the  prince  saw  her,  he  abstained  from  burning  [the  palace],  and 
the  king  thought  that  Harm's  liberation  would  remove  the  danger. 

814.  Nona,  PraSastakalasa  and  other  ministers  then  went  themselves,  and 
after  freeing  Harm  from  his  fetters,  made  him  leave  his  prison. 

815.  With  difficulty  this  invitation  proceeded  from  their  mouths,  after  having 
come  and  gone  like  the  breath  departing  at  the  point  of  death. 

816.  Harm,  however,  covered  with  the  flowers  which  the  citizens  showered 
[on  him],  mounted  a  horse  and  proceeded  with  the  ministers  to  the  king,  who  was 
still  in  the  fight. 

817.  After  a  greeting,  the  king,  his  younger  brother,  spoke  to  him :  “  Come 
back  after  making  your  brother  [Vijayamalla]  withdraw.  Then  we  arrange  what 
is  suitable.” 

818.  When  he  (Harsa)  had  agreed  to  this  and  had  started  he  (Utkarsa)  left 
the  scene  of  the  fighting,  and  proceeded  with  the  ministers  into  the  treasury 
where  the  gold  and  other  [valuables]  were  kept. 

819.  When  Vijayamalla  saw  Harsadeva  by  his  side,  who  had  escaped  from 
[so]  great  a  danger,  he  became  for  a  moment  motionless  with  joy. 

820.  Then  he  made  obeisance  to  his  feet,  and  he  (Harsa)  again  raised  him  up 
and  embraced  him.  Many  things  the  helper  and  the  helped  had  to  tell  [each 
other]. 

821-822.  A  trusted  person  then  spoke  secretly  to  Vijayamalla :  “  Have 
that  one  (Harsa)  first  put  out  of  the  way.  Then  killing  Utkarsa,  you  will  be 
king,  without  a  rival.”  The  faithful  Vijayamalla  did  not  accept  this  advice, 
but  Harsa  recognized  it  from  the  hints  he  noticed,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
trembling. 

823.  Eesembling  a  bird  deprived  of  its  wings,  he  protected  his  person,  which 

between  his  two  brothers  was  like  a  prey  between  two  falcons,  by  roaming  about 
on  horseback.  ... 

824.  When  the  forest-fire  has  passed  away  owing  to  the  downpour  of  the  near 
cloud,  the  tree  is  threatened  by  the  lightning ;  he  who  has  escaped  from  the 
crocodile’s  throat,  must  fear  to  get  drowned  in  the  ocean.  Thus  fate  soon 
creates  a  fresh  terror  for  the  person  who  has  warded  off  a  danger,  in  order 
that  he  may  realize  the  sweetness  of  the  good  fortune  which  he  is  to  enjoy 
afterwards. 

825.  While  he  was  pretending  to  give  exercise  to  his  horse,  [and  was  thus] 


815.  L  reads  klesena  (for  A  sokena)  and  L,  which  reads  hatvotkar?am  and  harsas  tat 
bahih  kqanat.  tasthau  tu. 

820.  Read  with  L  cotthapya0.  823.  Read  with  L  ni$pak$apattripratimc. 

821-822.  The  proper  text  is  restored  by  825.  Read  with  L  ratyantaih. 


VII.  840.] 
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protecting  his  life,  some  of  his  own  people  who  had  learned  the  state  of  things, 
joined  him  on  foot. 

826.  Then,  after  consulting  for  a  short  time  with  Vijayamalla,  he  went 
to  the  king  to  announce  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

827.  As  he  left  the  prince,  and  had  arrived  before  the  residence  [of  the  king], 
Vijayasimha  stopped  him  from  entering. 

828.  He  said  :  “  Having  escaped,  why  do  you  again  go  to  die,  0  imprudent 
one  ?  Go  and  seat  yourself  without  fear  on  the  throne  !  ” 

829.  As  he  spoke  thus,  his  servants  brought  the  throne  from  the  treasury, 
and  Harsadeva  immediately  ascended  it. 

830.  And  there  came  before  him  Sugald,  hiding  by  boldness  her  great  offence, 
to  claim  her  position  as  the  chief  queen. 

831.  The  rumour  of  his  coronation  made  the  councillors  assemble  from  all 
sides,  as  the  thunder  of  the  cloud  [attracts]  the  Cataka  birds. 

832.  The  cunning  Vijayasimha,  too,  dragged  Utkarsa,  who  had  become 
distressed  on  hearing  this  news,  from  that  hall  and  led  him  to  another 
mansion. 

833.  Deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  followed  by  few,  he  was  seen  passing  before 
King  [Harsa],  who  was  in  the  assembly  hall.  Whose  greatness  is  lasting? 

834.  As  he  entered  that  building,  Vijayasimha  posted  guards  outside,  and 
reported  to  the  king  that  he  had  executed  this  task. 

835.  The  king  brought  to  his  side  the  Thakkuras  with  whom  he  had  become 
familiar  in  his  prison,  and  got  rid  of  the  danger  from  Vijayamalla,  by  having 
their  soldiers  posted  before  [him], 

836.  He  too  (Vijayamalla),  when  he  heard  that  his  elder  brother  had 
ascended  the  throne,  wras  going  towards  him,  [but]  the  latter’s,  messengers  con¬ 
ducted  him  quickly,  in  a  respectful  manner,  to  his  own  quarters. 

837.  When  the  king  then  saw  that  that  [prince’s]  soldiers  had  come  before 
him,  he,  with  politic  sense,  had  him  that  very  moment  brought  into  his 
presence. 

838.  With  folded  hands  he  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble,  saying:  “  You  have 
given  me  my  life  and  kingdom.” 

839.  Through  the  favour  of  fate  his  well-directed  policy  at  once  brought  thus 
the  kingdom  to  rest. 

840.  The  new  king,  though  he  yet  retained  the  clothes  he  had  worn  in 
his  prison,  shone  forth  on  his  throne  by  the  dignity  which  enveloped  [him]. 


Utkarsa 
(a.d.  1089) 


Harsa 

(  a.d.  1089-1101). 


827.  For  Vijayasimha,  see  vii.  580. 
835.  Read  with  L  raja  parsram . 


839.  Read  with  L  nityaivath  tad  rajyam. 

840.  L  has  simhdsane  m. 
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Ears  a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Uikama’n  suicide 
(a.d.  1089). 


841.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  tired  out  by  such  violent  emotions,  he  who  had 
effected  his  rise  fell  down  on  his  couch,  just  like  [a  load-carrier]  who  has  put 
down  his  load. 

842.  Looking,  as  it  were,  at  this  vanity  of  ail  things,  he  did  not  find  there  the 
relief  of  sleep,  though  he  kept  his  eyes  closed. 

843.  Utkarsa,  however,  who  had  fallen  into  captivity  by  a  stratagem,  was 
asking  advice  from  his  councillors.  He  had  scolded  others,  when  Nonaka  spoke  to 
him  these  harsh  words  : 

844.  “  0  king,  you  did  not  do  what  you  were  advised  in  the  morning. 
Hear  what  is  appointed  regarding  [thy]  future,  which  has  fallen  through  this  want 
of  wisdom.” 

845.  “  To-day  you  delivered  him  who  was  in  fetters  to  those  who  eat  food- 
remnants;  to-morrow,  however,  he  will  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
feed  on  dog’s  meat.” 

846.  “  Hence  what  other  refuge  is  there  at  present  but  death  ?  Even  this 
has  become  difficult  for  us  to  reach  since  we  abandoned  fighting.” 

847.  “  Or  do  not  the  enemies  show  that  refined  skill  in  reviling,  which 
excruciates  deeply  at  the  time  when  one  has  to  touch  the  fruits  of  defeat  ?  ” 

848.  “  The  device  which  you  employed,  without  thinking  of  its  danger,  has 
lost  everything  at  once  and  within  a  moment.” 

849.  “  Even  a  small  mischief,  if  repaired  without  skill,  breaks  out  again  by  a 
hundred  openings,  just  as  an  old  garment  [when  repaired]  with  a  needle.” 

850.  When  he  (Utkarsa)  heard  this,  he  left  their  midst  and  went  into  an 
inner  apartment  with  the  concubine  called  Sahaja. 

851.  Telling  her  that  he  would  stop  there  for  his  evening  prayer,  he  remained 
for  a  short  time  quite  alone  behind  a  curtain. 

852.  Then,  as  he  had  no  arms,  in  his  -desperation  he  applied  a  pair  of  scissors, 
[used]  for  cutting  cloth,  to  his  throat,  and  cut  the  vital  arteries. 

853.  As  the  scissors  fell  on  the  ground  with  a  thud,  Sahaja  became  alarmed 
and  saw  the  blood  oozing  forth  from  behind  the  curtain. 

854.  Then  she  saw  him  with  the  head  hanging  down  and  the  thick  blood 
flowing  from  it,  just  a:»  when  the  minerals  ooze  out  of  the  highest  crag  of  a  hill 
which  has  been  struck  by  lightning. 

855.  The  noble  conduct  which  she  then  displayed  makes  women  who  are 
beloved  by  their  husbands  carry  their  heads  higher  even  to  this  day. 

848.  Read  with  L  akppyanydn.  caste,  are  alluded  to,  who  act  as  execu- 

845.  The  correct  readings  are  those  of  L  tioners. 
adhydrpipo  (for  A  adhyaksipo)  and  svamamsd-  849.  Compare  the  simile  in  vii.  384. 

sindm.  Candalas,  or  other  people  of  low  852.  L  h&3  pruf}avahas  (lor  pranavahds). 
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856-857.  Night  leaves  the  moon  [her  husband]  somewhere  when  he  wanes, 
and  moves  away,  while  dawn  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  sinking  sun.  For  this 
reason  wise  men,  remembering  that  love  may  vary  in  the  end,  should  not  for 
certain  blame  or  praise,  women.  [Thus  it  came]  that  while  their  origin,  social 
position  and  their  love  for  their  [respective]  lords  were  alike,  the  conduct  of 
Kayya  and  of  Sahaja  deserved  blame  and  praise  [respectively]. 

858.  She  too  had  been  a  dancing  girl  attached  to  a  temple.  He  had  seen  her 
on  the  dancing-stage,  and  had  taken  her  as  a  concubine  into  the  royal  seraglio. 

859.  She  made  her  love  shine  forth  brilliantly,  just  as  [if  it  were]  gold, 
by  entering  the  pyre  after  smearing  thickly  over  her  limbs  the  blood  of  her  lover, 
[which  resembled]  liquefied  red  chalk  ( qairika ). 

860.  When  she  had  been  a  courtesan,  she  had  been  favoured  also  by 
Harsadeva.  Though  he,  therefore,  wished  her  [to  remain  alive],  she  did  not 
renounce  death. 

861.  He  (Utkarsa)  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  and  had  been  king  for 
twenty-two  days,  when  he  died.  After  having  been  left  for  one  night,  he  was 
cremated  in  the  morning. 

862.  Also  some  quick-eyed  [ladies]  of  his  seraglio,  who  had  been  on  the 
Lohara  hill,  soon  followed  his  footsteps  by  the  path  of  fire. 

863-865.  When  the  king's  followers  were  disarming  his  councillors,  Nonaka, 
desiring  death,  refused  for  a  short  time  to  give  up  his  sword,  whereupon 
Pra§astakalasa,  who  belonged  to  his  own  band,  spoke  to  him  thus  :  “  Who  else 
besides  ourselves  could  be  the  king’s  ministers  ?  In  [a  few]  days  therefore  he 
will  set  us  free.  Considering  this,  you  ought  not  to  throw  away  your  life.”  Then 
he  made  him  deliver  up  his  sword,  and  gave  up  his  own. 

866.  Nona[ka],  Silhdra,  Bhattara,  PrasastakalaSa  and  the  rest  were  then 
put  in  fetters  and  imprisoned  by  Harsadeva. 

867.  In  this  fashion  that  wonderful  overthrow  of  a  king  was  effected  by 
Harsadeva  in  a  single  day,  just  as  [ifhe  had  been]  Fate. 

868.  Many  are  the  kings  whom  [my  narrative  has  dealt  with]  some  way  or 
another  and  passed  on.  [But]  now,  0  ill-luck,  a  path  has  been  reached  which 
is  hard  to  traverse  for  the  understanding. 

869-873.  How  is  it  to  be  related,  that  story  of  King  Har§a  which  has  seen 
the  rise  of  all  enterprises  and  yet  tells  of  all  failures ;  which  brings  to  light 
all  [kinds  of]  settled  plans  and  yet  shows  the  absence  of  all  policy ;  which 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Description,  of  Harfa’s 
character. 


856.  Regarding  Kayya ,  comp.  vii.  725  sqq. 
859.  Red  chalk  ( yairika )  is  used  in  melt¬ 
ing  gold  to  give  it  greater  brilliancy. 


L  reads  °gairikasyanda° . 

865.  L  better  samarpipat. 

869.  L  correctly  0  otsdhodayakxetram. 
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displays  an  excessive  [assertion  of  the]  ruling  power  and  yet  has  witnessed 
excessive  disregard  of  orders;  which  [tells]  of  excessive  abundance  of 
liberality  and  of  [equally]  excessive  persistence  in  confiscation ;  which  gives 
delight  by  an  abundant  [display  of]  compassion  and  shocks  by  the  superabundance 
of  murders ;  which  is  rendered  charming  by  the  redundance  of  pious  works  and 
soiled  by  the  superabundance  of  sins  ;  which  is  attractive  on  all  sides  and  yet 
repulsive,  worthy  of  praise  and  deserving  of  blame;  which  sensible  men  must 
magnify  and  deride,  regard  with  love  and  yet  feel  aggrieved  at ;  which  is  to  be 
blessed  and  to  be  condemned,  worthy  of  memory  and  yet  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
mind  ? 

874.  Surely*  he  must  have  been  born  from  atoms  of  light.  How  otherwise 
could  he  have  been,  even  for  the  great,  difficult  to  look  at,  just  like  the  sun  ? 

875.  An  appearance  like  his  is  not  to  be  seen  anywhere  among  mortals  or 
gods.  But  if  the  wise  wxere  to  look  out  for  him  [they  would  see  him]  among  the  • 
chiefs  of  the  demons. 

876-878.  He  wore  earrings  which  flashed  like  the  reflected  image  of  the  sun ;  on 
his  round,  broad  head-dress  was  fixed  a  high  diadem  ;  he  used  to  look  around  like 
a  pleased  lion  ;  his  bushy  beard  was  hanging  down  low  ;  his  shoulders  were  like 
those  of  a  bull,  his  arms  great,  and  his  body  of  a  dark-reddish  complexion;  he  had  a 
broad  chest  with  a  narrow  waist,  and  his  voice  was  deep  like  thunder.  Thus  even 
superhuman  beings  would  have  lost  [before  him]  their  presence  of  mind. 

879.  At  the  palace  gate  ( simhadvdra )  he  hung  up  great  bells  in  all  four 
directions,  to  be  informed  by  their  sound  of  those  who  had  come  with  the  desire  of 
making  representations. 

880.  And  when  he  had  once  heard  their  plaintive  speech,  he  fulfilled  their 
desire  [as  quickly]  as  the  cloud  in  the  rainy  season  [fulfils]  that  of  the  Cataka  birds. 

881.  Nobody  in  his  court  was  seen  without  brilliant  dress,  without  gold 
ornaments,  with  a  small  following,  or  without  a  resolute  bearing. 

882.  At  that  gate  of  the  king’s  palace  at  which  people  from  various  nations 
presented  themselves,  the  riches  of  all  countries  seemed  always  to  be  piled  up. 

883.  In  the  king’s  palace,  councillors,  chamberlains  and  other  [attendants] 
moved  about  without  number,  adorned  with  golden  chains  and  bracelets. 

884.  While  thus  displaying  the  lustre  of  his  new  sovereignty,  the  king 
regarded  the  opinion  of  Vijayamalla  just  as  that  of  a  Guru. 

885.  As  his  word  was  followed  by  the  grateful  king,  his  assembly  was 
thronged  with  followers  like  that  of  the  king  himself. 

873.  Read  with  L  cared  katham.  881.  The  lacuna  of  A  is  filled  by  L 

874.  L  pu§eva  (for  A  prasave)  gives  the  vigatotsdho. 

right  sense.  882.  L  letter  nan dja na paddsrite. 
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886.  He  ( Harsa)  did  not  pay  special  regard  to  his  own  [personal]  servants, 
and  guarding  against  any  subversion  of  the  established  order  of  things,  bestowed 
the  state  offices  upon  his  father’s  ministers. 

887.  He  placed  Kandarpa  in  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate,’  Madana  in  chief  c6mmand 
of  the  army  ( kampana ),  and  others  like  Vijayasimha  and  the  rest,  each  in  his  own 
[previous]  post. 

888.  When  his  wrath  was  appeased,  he  set  Prasastakalasa  and  the  rest  free 
from  prison,  and  employed  them  in  their  own  [former]  posts. 

889.  The  minister  Nonaka,  however,  and  his  milk-brother  he  had  executed  on 
the  pale,  as  he  remembered  with  anger  their  very  numerous  offences. 

890.  But  from  time  to  time,  when  matters  grew  difficult,  he  remembered  that 
he  (Nonaka)  had  been  [a -man]  of  a  large  mind  and  devoted  to  his  master,  and  he 
felt  regret. 

891.  A  capable  person  is  useful  sometimes,  even  if  he  has  committed 
offences.  The  fire  which  has  burned  down  the  house,  offers  assistance  for 
preparing  the  meal. 

892.  Vis'sdvatta  was  put  to  death  on  the  pale  by  the  king’s  servants,  after 
cutting  off  his  ears  and  nose  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

893.  In  his  prosperity,  he  (Harsa)  bestowed  rich  gifts  on  his  servants  who  had 
come  out  of  captivity,  just  as  the  tree  blossoming  in  Caitra  [gives  rich  food]  to  the 
black  bees  which  emerge  from  the  holes  in  the  ground. 

894.  Sunna,  the  son  of  Vajra  and  grandson  of  Ksema,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  Rakka,  was  together  with  his  younger  brother  raised  to  the  chief  rank  among 
the  ministers. 

895.  When  the  king  went  on  a  journey,  and  on  other  occasions,  each  minister 
was  in  turn  everywhere  mistaken  by  the  spectators  for  the  king. 

896.  Jayaraja,  his  younger  brother,  whom  he  had  put  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  host  of  chamberlains,  was  to  him  more  than  his  own  life. 

897.  Dhammata,  too,  the  son  of  Tanvahga,  who  on  the  death  of  his  two 
brothers  had  repaid  the  debt  [of  gratitude  he  owed  them]  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Gahgd,  came  back  together  with  the  sons  of  his  brothers. 

898.  The  king  welcomed  him  as  one  whose  two  elder  brothers  had  died 
in  his  own  cause,  and  looked  upon  him  and  his  nephews  as  if  they  were 
of  his  own  [family]. 


Hab$a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Administrative 

appointments. 


886.  L  rightly  samarpayat. 

892.  A  gives  the  name  as  VisiabhaUa,  L  as 
Bhihsavafta  ;  comp.  vii.  617-629. 

894.  Regarding  Rakka,  see  v.  424 
sqq. 

897-  The  text  of  this  verse,  partly  missing 


in  A,  is  restored  by  L  reading  bhratror  anrn- 
yam  Samtayor  (recte  mntayor)  gatah,  and  tan- 
vahgih.  Dhammata  had  been  protected  by 
Thakkana  and  his  other  brother ;  comp, 
vii.  632  sqq.  The  two  elder  sons  of  Tanvahga 
seem  to  have  died  in  exile. 
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iiARSA 

(a.u.  1089-1101). 
Vijayamulla' g  rising. 


899.  In  the  course  of  time  Vijayamalla ,  at  the  instigation  of  wicked  persons, 
became  disaffected  and  planned  treason  against  him,  though  he  (Harsa)  had  in 
the  above  manner  divided  the  regal  power  [with  him]. 

900.  Evil-minded  persons  had  spoken  to  him  :  “  Why  did  you  give  up  the 
throne  to  the  other  when  you  had  conquered  it  ?  ”  To  win  it  he  planned  the 
murder  of  his  elder  brother. 

901.  Resolved  to  kill  him  in  his  lonely  mansion,  he  arranged  a  sacrifice  as  a 
pretext,  and  invited  the  king  [to  it]. 

902.  The  plan  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  apprehending  an  attack, 
immediately  ordered  his  troops  to  get  ready. 

903.  As  the  king’s  troops  got  ready,  Vijayamalla  came  forth  quickly  and 
carried  off  the  king’s  horses  from  the  stables. 

904.  Taking  the  horses,  he  bravely  attacked  the  king’s  force  when  he  saw 
it,  and  fighting  with  might  hastened  to  leave  the  City. 

905.  Riding  on  horseback  while  his  wife  with  him  kept  holding  to  his  back, 
he  carried  on  a  superhuman  fight. 

906.  Just  at  that  time  unseasonable  clouds  sent  down  torrents  of  rain,  and 
the  land  seemed  everywhere  flooded. 

907.  In  this  fight,  where  the  howling  winds  produced  a  noise  [similar  to 
that]  of  many  kettle-drums,  the  prince  was  enveloped  by  the  shower  of  rain  and 
by  the  arrows. 

908.  As  he  was  moving  along  with  a  [gradually]  dwindling  force,  the  sons 
of  Candaka,  anxious  to  kill  him,  kept  behind  him,  just  as  the  acts  of  a  former 
existence  [follow  man]. 

909.  The  confluence  of  the  Vitastd  and  Sindhu  where  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  by  the  flood,  he  crossed  swimming,  along  with  his  wife,  after  descending 
from  his  horse. 

910.  Full  of  resolution,  he  had  plunged  with  his  wife  into  the  thick  of  the 
enemy.  His  steed  too  crossed  the  swollen  stream,  and  came  after  him. 

911.  After  remounting  his  steed,  the  brave  [Vijayamalla]  disappeared  from 
the  view  of  the  enemies,  and  proceeded  towards  the  country  of  the  Darads  by  the 
route  of  Lahara. 


902.  L  °nodyamarh,  as  emended. 

908.  For  A  prakrtaniva  to  be  read  prdkta- 
v antra  ;  comp.  L  praktand0 . 

■  910.  The  text  of  the  first  Pada  is  scarcely 
in  order.  L  has  sattvatvandkarot.  Could 
this  be  a  corruption  for  sattraran  ndkarot, 
‘  Brave  as  he  was,  he  did  not  drop  his  wife  in 
the  thick  of  the  enemy  ’  ? 

911.  The  upper  Yallev  of  the  Kisangahgft 


is  meant,  which  is  to  this  day  inhabited  by 
Darads ;  see  note  i.  312.  It  can  be  reached 
by  several  mountain  tracks  from  the  Sind 
Valley,  i.e.  Lahara  (Lar);  comp,  note  v.  51. 
By  crossing  the  Vitasta  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Sindhu  (opposite  Shad'por),  Vijayamalla 
avoids  the  necessity  of  crossing  subsequently 
the  latter  river  on  his  way  to  the  Dard 
country. 
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912.  Though  Kandarva,  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  had  closed  everywhere  the  Harsa 

1  IT  .  ITT  AT  ,  _  (A  ,T>.  1089-1101) 

routes,  ne  crossed  the  mountains  and  reached  the  town  of  the  Darads  ( Daratpurl )  - 

hidden  in  the  mountains. 

913.  There  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  illustrious  Vidyadhara  S'ahi, 
the  Darad  [ruler],  and  was  joined,  as  time  went  on,  by  some  of  his  own  followers. 

914.  When  King  Harsa  heard  that  Damaras  and  others  were  taking  up  the 
feud,  he  felt  terrified,  and  day  by  day  employed  [fresh]  stratagem's. 

915.  These  failed.  After  passing  the  winter  in  the  town  of  the  Darads 
( Daratpura ),  he  (Vijayamalla)  precipitately  started  on  an  expedition  in  the  month 
of  Caitra,  having  received  messages  from  the  Damaras. 

916.  This  proud  [prince] ,  after  escaping  from  his  [previous]  dangers,  lost  his 
life  accidentally  by  an  avalanche,  while  stopping  in  a  tent  on  the  road. 

917.  The  object  for  the  execution  of  which  resolute  men  display  great  zeal, 
is  frustrated  by  fate  through  a  very  slight  matter. 

918.  The  lotuses  which  the  sun  exerts  himself  to  open  with  a  thousand  rays 
( kara ), — the  Creator  uproots  them,  if  he  is  angered,  by  the  single  trunk  ( kara )  of 
an  elephant. 

919.  King  Harsa's  royal  power,  which  for  some  time  was  reduced  by  the  fear 
of  a  struggle  for  the  crown,  began  then  again  to  expand. 

920.  At  that  time  the  title  ‘Raja’  could  not  be  applied  to  anyone;  not  to  him, 
because  he  was  too  exalted,  not  to  the  other  kings,  because  they  were  too  petty. 

921.  The  king,  who  was  free  from  jealousy,  introduced  into  his  land  elegant  Harw’s  innovations, 
fashions,  just  as  the  spring  [brings  flowers]  into  the  forest. 

922.  Formerly  people  in  this  country  had,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
king,  worn  their  hair  loose,  had  carried  no  head-dress  and  no  ear-ornaments. 

923-924.  In  this  land  where  the  commander-in-chief  Madana,  by  dressing  his 
hair  in  braids,  and  the  prime  minister  Jayananda ,  by  wearing  a  short  coat  of 
bright  colour,  had  incurred  the  king’s  displeasure,  there  this  ruler  introduced 
for  general  wear  a  dress  which  was  fit  for  a  king. 


912.  By  the  ‘town  of  the  Darads,’  men¬ 
tioned  here  and  viii.  1153,  is,  perhaps,  meant 
the  modern  Gurez,  the  chief  place  of  the  Upper 
Ki^angahga  Valley;  comp.  Drew,  Jummoo, 
pp.  394  sq.  The  epithet  girigupta ,  ‘  hidden  in 
the  mountains,’  would  well  apply  to  that 
place.  Gurez  lies  in  a  valley  whose  level 

f round  is  nowhere  more  than  about  one  mile 
road ;  all  around  rise  high  mountain  ranges. 
913.  The  title  S’ahi  of  the  Dard  ruler  is 
indicated  by  L,  which  fills  the  lacuna  here 
shown  in  A.  The  title  Shah  has  been  borne 
for  centuries  back  by  the  Dard  riders  of 


Citr&l  and  Y&sin  (comp.  Cunningham, 
Numismatic  Chron.,  Third  Ser.  ix.,  p.  281). 
But  whether  it  is  of  pre-Muhammadan  origin 
and  connected  with  the  royal  title  of  the 
S'ahis  of  the  Kabul  Valley,  is  doubtful. 

919.  Read  with  L  prabhavitum  for  A 
prabhayato. 

922.  Read  with  L  niskarnabharanah. 

923.  Compare  regarding  Madana,  vii.  679  ; 
Jayananda,  vii.  276,  364. 

Can  the  change  of  fashion  here  referred  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  spread  of 
customs  from  the  Muhammadan  West? 
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Hak?a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


925.  When  some  of  his  ministers  had  got  themselves  up  in  brilliant  finery, 
he,  without  feeling  jealous,  got  his  own  female  attendants  to  swing  lights  ( dratrika ) 
around  them. 

926.  As  he  was  fond  in  his  amusements  of  the  Daksinatya  (Dekkan)  fashion, 
he  introduced  a  coin-type  ( tanka. )  copied  from  that  of  Karndta. 

927.  People  appeared  in  his  assembly  hall  with  waving  palm-leaves,  adorned 
with  big  forehead-marks  of  sandal  ointment,  and  wearing  splendid  long  daggers. 

928-931.  His  ladies  of  restless  brows  wore  long  garlands  formed  by  their 
hair-braids  into  which  were  [woven]  golden  Ketaka-leaf  [ornaments] ;  the  pendants 
which  they  wore  over  their  forehead-marks  made  the  latter  unsteady  ;  they  joined 
the  corners  of  their  eyes  with  their  ears  by  a  line  drawn  wdth  collyrium  ;  into  the 
ends  of  their  locks  which  were  not  veiled,  were  twined  golden  strings  ;  with  the 
hanging-down  train  of  their  lower  garments  they  kissed  the  ground  ;  their  breasts 
were  dressed  in  jackets  which  covered  [but]  half  the  length  of  their  arms;  their 
smiles  seemed  to  spread  [the  perfume  of]  camphor  as  they  moved  about;  when 
dressed  in  man’s  attire  they  wore  a  delusive  likeness  to  the  god  of  love. 

932.  By  addressing  their  prayers  to  him,  beggars  became  able  to  support 
others,  just  as  the  clouds  through  the  aid  of  the  ocean  [become]  capable  of 
refreshing  all  beings. 

933.  By  the  favours  of  this  liberal  king  who  showered  gold  about,  all  bands 
of  singers  came  to  vie  with  kings. 

934.  The  king,  who  was  the  crest-jewel  of  the  learned,  adorned  men  of 
learning  with  jewels,  and  bestowed  upon  them  the  privileges  of  [using]  litters, 
horses,  parasols,  etc. 

935-937.  Bilhana,  who  had  left  Kaimir  in  the  reign  of  King  Kala'sa,  had 
been  made  by  Parmadi,  the  lord  of  Karndta,  his  Chief  Pandit  ( vidyapati ),  and 


925.  Regarding  the  dratrika  ceremony,  see 
note  v.  488. 

920.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med.  India, 
p.  84  (plate  v.  22;  23),  has  described  the  actual 
coins  to  which  K.  refers  here.  They  are  of 
gold,  and  bear  Har^a’s  name.  Their  type  is 
quite  different  from  that  maintained  through 
the  whole  of  the  Hindu  coinage  of  KaSmir. 
According  to  Cunningham.  ‘  the  fact  of  the 
coins  being  made  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Karndta  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  coins  of 
that  country.’  It  may  be  noted  that  these 
coins  are  extremely  rare,  while  the  ordinary 
copper  (or  brass)  coins  of  Harsa  are  quite 
common  to  the  present  day. 

The  word  tanka  means  here,  as  well  as 
viii.  152  sq.,  simply  ‘  coin-type  ’  or  ‘  die,’  and 
does  not,  as  assumed  by  Cunningham  (see  l.c. 


note  16),  designate  a  coin  of  ‘  fine  gold  ’ ; 
comp,  also  vi.  88. 

931.  The  smile  is  compared  to  the 
camphor  on  account  of  its  brightness. 

935-937.  The  bearing  of  this  interesting 
passage  has  been  first  recognized  by  Prof. 
Buhler,  who  has  translated  and  discussed  it 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Bilhapa’s 
Vikramahkademcarita,  pp.  21  sq.  The  name 
of  the  poet  had  previously  been  hidden  by  the 
erroneous  reading  Rilharto  for  Bilhano  found 
in  the  Calcutta  Ed.  and  Troyer’s  translation. 
The  available  data  regarding  the  life  and 
works  of  Bilhana  have  been  set  forth  exhaus¬ 
tively  in  Chapter  i.  of  Prof.  Buhler’s  Intro¬ 
duction  ;  comp,  also  the  notice  in  Prof. 
Aufrecht’s  Cat.  Catal.,  s.v. 

Parmadi  is  the  well-known  surname  or 
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when  travelling  on  elephants  through  the  hill-country  of  Karnata,  his  parasol  was 
borne  aloft  before  the  king.  When  he  heard  that  the  liberal  Harsa  was  like  a 
kinsman  to  true  poets,  he  thought  even  so  great  a  splendour  a  deception. 

938.  The  very  numerous  palaces  of  the  king  shone  forth  with  wonderful 
splendour,  having  golden  Amalaka  ornaments  and  buildings  which  reached  to  the 
clouds. 

939.  In  his  Nandana  grove  there  were  of  all  trees  only  the  wishing  trees 
( kalpadruma )  absent,  as  he  had  put  them  to  shame  by  his  liberality. 

940.  He  made  the  lake  called  Pampd,  which  was  full  of  water  [and  the 
resort]  of  various  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  extend  its  curved  shores  to  the  horizon. 

941.  Surely,  nob  even  Brhaspati  is  able  to  name  clearly  all  the  sciences  in 
which  he  was  versed. 

942.  Even  to  this  day,  if  one  of  the  songs  which  he  composed  for  the  voice  is 
heard,  tears  roll  on  the  eye-lashes  even  of  his  enemies. 

943.  Ever  fond  of  amusement,  he  slept  for  two  watches  of  the  day  and  kept 
awake  at  night,  when  he  held  his  assemblies. 

944.  He  passed  his  nights  in  the  assembly-hall,  which  was  illuminated  by  a 
thousand  lamps,  attending  meetings  of  learned  men,  musical  performances  and  dances. 

945.  When  the  conversation  ceased,  there  was  heard  only  the  rustling  sound 
from  the  chewing  of  betel,  and  that  which  was  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
ladies’  locks  and  the  S'ephali  flowers  [bound  up  with  them], 

946-949.  What  Brhaspati  could  fully  describe  the  nightly  court  [held]  by 
this  king  whose  splendour  surpassed  that  of  Indra?  The  canopies  were  like 
clouds,  the  lights  like  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  golden  sticks  resembled  the  lightning  and 
the  multitudes  of  swords  were  like  smoke ;  lovely  ladies  took  the  place  of  the 
Apsaras  and  ministers  that  of  the  stars ;  its  scholars  were  like  an  assembly  of 


biruda  of  the  Calukya  king  Vikramaditya- 
Tribhuvanamalla  whose  family  history  and 
exploits  form  the  subject  of  Bilhana’s  above 
mentioned  poem.  He  reigned  at  Kalyana 
in  the  years  1076-1127  (see  l.c.  p.  20). 

K.’s  statement  as  to  the  honours  paid  to 
Bilhana  at  Parmadi’s  court,  agrees  closely 
with  what  the  poet  himself  tells  us  in  Vikram. 
xviii.  101  (“  There  the  lucky  poet  received 
from  the  Calukya  king,  the  terror  of  the 
Colas,  the  dignity  of  Chief  Pandit,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  grant  of  a  blue  parasol  and  a 
mast  elephant.”  Buhleb).  Possibly  K.  knew 
this  very  passage  ;  comp,  above  note  vii.  259. 

K.’s  notice  that  Bilhana  left  Kasmir  during 
the  reign  of  Kalasa,  is  of  importance  for  the 
poet’s  biography.  With  reference  to  the 
weighty  reasons  shown  by  Prof.  Buhi.er,  we 


must  assume  that  the  period  between  1063- 
1081  is  meant  here  when  Kalasa  was 
nominally  ruler,  not  the  time  of  his  actual 
rule  after  his  father’s  death. 

The  reading  of  L  viniryatam,  verse  935,  is 
preferable  to  A  viniryantam ;  L  has  also  kale 
for  rdjye. 

938.  Regarding  the  term  dmalasara,  comp, 
note  vii.  526. 

939.  Nandana  is  the  name  of  Indra’s 
grove.  Harsa  might  have  given  this  appella¬ 
tion  to  a  pleasure  garden. 

940.  The  lake  ( saras )  here  referred  to  is 
in  all  probability  the  lagoon  called  now  Pamba 
Sar.  This  lies  to  the  E.  of  Pat  an,  and  extends 
as  far  as  Gund- Ibrahim  (74°  39'  long.  34°  10' 
lat.),  and  the  stream  marked  Adin  on  the  map. 

943.  Read  with  L  dattasthanasya. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Harsa’ 8  court. 
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rajataraStgini. 


[VII.  950. 


Harsa 

(a  d.  10^9-1 101). 


Rsis  and  its  singers  like  Gandharvas  ;  it  was  the  fixed  meeting-place  of  Kubera 
and  Yama  and  the  one  common  pleasure-grove  of  liberality  and  terror. 

950.  At  that  time  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money  ( dinnara )  was  plentiful 
in  this  land,  but  that  of  copper  money  rare. 

951.  At  that  time  only  the  mean  Sunna  was  close-fisted  from  avarice, 
though  he  had  become  the  prefect  of  police  ( dandandyaka ),  and  was  exalted 
above  all. 

952.  His  own  Mathas  at  Jayavana,  Si/ryamulaka  and  Vijayesvara,  which 
were  [left]  without  endowments  [for  their  maintenance],  attest  his  avarice. 

953.  The  royal  fortune  of  Patta  found  its  proper  object  in  the  relief  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  were  hungry,  sick,  helpless,  poor  or  otherwise  [distressed], 

954.  Canpaka  spent  every  year  seven  days  at  Nandiksetra  and  turned  there 
to  pious  use  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  during  the  whole  time  [intervening 
between  his  visits]. 

955.  The  king,  who  completely  relieved  the  distress  of  his  supplicants, 
profusely  provided  Brahmans  with  skins  of  black  antelopes,  cows  with  calves,  and 
other  presents. 

956.  Vasantalekhd,  the  king’s  wife,  who  belonged  to  the  S'ahi  family, 
founded  Mathas  and  Agraharas  in  the  City  and  at  the  holy  Tripuresvara. 

957.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if  in  some  degree  the  flame  of  S'aiva-devotion  was 
rising  [at  his  court],  yet  one  cannot  call  his  reign  one  of  noble  transactions. 

958.  When  the  new  ministers  had  gradually  attained  power,  they  caused 
delusions  in  the  king’s  mind  from  spite  against  his  former  advisers. 

959.  The  peacock,  whose  feet  are  attacked  by  leprosy,  runs  and  catches  the 
many-footed  snake ;  the  sun,  which  has  a  thousand  feet  (rays),  is  guided  step  by 


950.  The  fact  underlying  this  poetically 
extravagant  statement  is  that  Harsa  is  the 
only  later  Kasmir  king  of  whom  authentic 
gold  and  silver  pieces  have  hitherto  been 
found ;  comp.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med. 
India,  pp.  36  sq.  and  plate  v.  21-23,  also  above 
note  vii.  926. 

Of  copper  and  brass  coins  Har?a  appears 
to  have  struck  a  very  large  quantity,  these 
pieces  being  far  more  commonly  met  with  in 
the  Bazars  nowadays  than  those  of  any  other 
Kasmir  ruler.  His  gold  and  silver  coins 
are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  rare. 

951.  The  term  dandandyaka  is  found  only 
in  the  vii.  Book  as  the  official  designation  of 
Sunna.  Its  literal  meaning  is  ‘  prefect  of 
punishments.’  The  term,  as  well  as  sarvadan- 
danayaka,  is  found  in  Nepal  and  Canarese 
inscriptions ;  see  Ind.  Ant.,  viii.  p.  19  sq. ; 
ix.  p.  167  ;  x.  p.  129. 


952.  Suryamulaka  is  only  here  mentioned. 
Regarding  Jayavana,  see  above,  vii.  607. 

954.  Canpaka,  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  subsequent  narrative  (vii.  1117,  1177, 
1586,  1623)  as  a  chief  official  of  Har§a,  cannot 
be  anyone  else  but  Kalhana’s  father,  who  in 
the  colophons  bears  the  title  prabhu,  1  lord.’ 
Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  removed  by  the 
evident  care  shown  by  K.  in  his  account  of 
Harsa’s  end  to  justify  Canpakas  conduct  in 
those  critical  circumstances ;  comp.  vii.  1586 
sqq.  From  viii.  2365  it  might  be  concluded 
that  Canpaka  had  ultimately  retired  to  Nan- 
dik$etra,  i.e.  the  Tirtha  of  Bhutesvara;  comp, 
regarding  the  latter,  notes  i.  36  and  i.  107. 

955.  The  skin  of  the  black  antelope  is 
required  at  religious  ceremonies  for  the  seat¬ 
ing  of  the  Purohita. 

956.  Regarding  the  Tirtha  of  Tripuresvara, 
see  note  v.  46. 
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step  by  the  Thighless  (the  Dawn).  It  is  the  amusement  of  fate  that  the  strong 
are  deceived  by  the  weak,  and  that  those  who  hold  all  affairs  in  their  hands  are 
eonfused  by  those  without  power. 

960.  [Thus  it  came  to  pass]  that  the  lord  of  the  people,  who  was  eminent  by 
the  knowledge  of  all  sciences,  had  his  mind  perverted,  even  by  foolish  ministers. 

961.  In  order  to  revenge  the  enmity  shown  by  his  deceased  father,  lie 
plundered  the  Matha  and  other  [endowments  of  the  latter]  which  bore  the  name  of 
Rajadhani. 

962.  In  his  liberality  he  squandered  right  and  left  the  riches  which  his 
greedy  [father]  had  accumulated,  and  called  him  by  the  name  of  ‘  Pdpasena  ’  (‘  he 
whose  army  was  one  of  villains’). 

.963.  Confused  in  his  senses,  verily  the  king  placed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
women  of  doubtful  character  in  his  seraglio. 

964.  He  took  there  continually  whatever  women  [he  could  get] ;  only 
women  of  the  Domba  and  Caudal  a  class  he  excluded. 

965.  In  the  meantime  Bhuvanaraja,  secretly  instigated  by  the  foot-soldiers 
garrisoning  the  castle  ( Jcotapaddti ),  was  again  forming  designs  to  seize  Lohara. 

966.  When  on  reaching  Darpitapura  he  heard  that  Kandarpa,  the  lord  of 
the  Gate,  had  marched  out  to  fight  him,  he  again  disappeared. 

967.  About  this  time  also  King  Samgrdmapala,  the  proud  lord  of  Rdjapurl , 
became,  for  some  reason,  disaffected. 

968.  While  Kandarpa  was  engaged  in  bringing  the  discontented  soldiers 
garrisoning  the  castle  ( kotabhrtya )  under  control,  the  king  in  his  anger  sent  the 
prefect  of  police  (Sunna)  against  Rdjapurl. 

969.  Marching  with  great  forces  by  the  route  of  Lohara,  he  unwisely  delayed 
for  one  and  a  half  months  on  the  outskirts  of  the  castle  [of  Lohara]. 

970.  Fearing  the  [heat  of  the]  approaching  Asadha  month,  as  well  as  the 
ardour  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  show  -any  determination  [to  start]  on  the 
expedition. 


Hak?a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Expedition  n  pains  f 
Rtijapurt. 


961.  The  Mathas  and  other  buildings 
which  Kalasa  began  to  erect  at  Jayavana,  vii. 
607  sq.,  might  be  meant  here. 

965.  The  context  clearly  requires  here  the 
emendatioii  of  lohara0  for  A  lahara0  and  of 
preryamano  for  puryamano  ;  comp,  regarding 
Bhuvanaraja,  vii.  252  sqq.,  581.  The  identical 
clerical  error  has  occurred  in  the  name  Lohara 
viii.  914;  comp,  note  v.  51.  [Reference  to  L 
is  impossible  for  our  passage,  as  the  leaf  of 
the  MS.  containing  vii.  953-978  has  not  come 
into  my  hands.] 

The  ‘  soldiers  garrisoning  the  castle  ’  ( kofa - 
padati  or  kotabhrtya)  are  repeatedly  mentioned 


in  connection  with  Lohara :  see  viii.  10,  1796, 
2029.  They  correspond  to  the  killahddr  troops 
kept  up  in  small  detachments  until  a  few  years 
ago  for  the  garrisoning  of  the  numerous  small 
forts  in  the  hill-regions  around  Kasmir ;  see 
Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  95.  These  troops  were 
permanently  settled  in  particular  forts,  and 
generally  held  land  in  their  neighbourhood. 

966.  The  position  of  Darpitapura  is  un¬ 
known  ;  comp,  note  iv.  183. 

970.  The  summer  heat  in  the  valleys 
immediately  to  the  S.  of  Lohara  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  bad  fevers  prevail ;  see  viii.  1873,  and 
Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  10. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  ] 089- 1101). 


Capture  of  Rdjapuri. 


344  RAJATARANGINl.  [VII.  971. 

971.  Thereupon  the  king  in  his  want  of  discrimination  addressed  his 
reproaches  to  Kandarpa,  who  was  keeping  inactive. 

972.  Vexed  by  these  reproaches,  the  latter  took  a  vow  that  he  would  fast 
till  he  had  conquered  Rdjapur l,  and  then  set  out,  though  he  had  no  supplies. 

973.  On  the  sixth  day  which  Kandarpa  passed  fasting  in  the  depth  of  the 
mountains,  Rdjapuri  was  at  [a  distance  of]  more  than  one  Yojana. 

974.  Not  stopped  by  the  enemy’s  forces,  and  shaking  off  the  opponents’ 
weapons,  he  entered  [Raj apurl],  just  as  a  lion  [enters]  the  forest,  treading  down  the 
plantain  twigs. 

975.  From  the  forces  of  the  prefect  of  police  only  one  leader  followed  him, 
Kularaja,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Buddhardja. 

976.  When  he  fell  in  the  outer  court  of  [the  palace  of]  Raj  apurl,  after 
having  slain  a  host  of  opponents,  the  enemy  thought  from  his  white  parasol  that 
Kand.arpa  was  killed. 

977.  But  at  midday  the  mighty  Kandarpa  himself  penetrated  into  the  royal 
palace  of  Rdjapuri  with  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers. 

978.  Three  hundred  of  his  foot  stopped  before  Rdjapuri  thirty  thousand  of 
the  enemy’s  soldiers  who  would  not  turn  to  flight. 

979.  In  that  battle  there  fell  two  hundred  of  the  Kasmirians,  but  of  the 
Kha§as,  four  hundred  covered  the  ground. 

980.  When  the  enemy  had  been  routed,  Death  had  his  kitchen  in  the 
numberless  pyres  [extending]  far  away  which  were  cremating  the  dead  of  the 
battle. 

981.  Thus  that  brave  man  appeased  his  master’s  reproach,  which  was 
[troubling  him  like]  a  Vetala,  by  the  flesh  and  blood  offered  with  violence  on  the 
deadly  field  of  battle. 

982.  When  only  one  watch  of  the  day  remained,  the  enemy  rallied  once 
more,  and  exasperated  by  their  defeat  came  to  attack  Kandarpa. 

983.  Thereupon  he  threw  into  the  mel^e  burning  arrows  smeared  over  with 
vegetable  oil,  struck  by  which  the  enemies  caught  fire. 

984.  Believing  that  he  knew  [the  use  of]  the  weapon  of  fire  ( dgneya  astra), 
they  became  frightened  aud  fled  in  bewilderment,  cursiDg  their  return. 


971.  Emend  ° patratam  with  Durgapr.  for 
A  °mdtratdm. 

973.  The  distance  from  Lohara  (Loh-rin) 
to  Rdjapuri ,  i.e.  the  town  of  Rajauri,  via 
Suran  and  Thana,  may  be  estimated  at  four 
marches.  Kandarpa  took,  perhaps,  a  more 
difficult  track  across  the  mountains. 

976.  For  Buddhardja,  see  vii.  263. 


979.  Read  adhyaserata  with  L. 

980.  The  correct  text  is  restored  by  L 
hatan  asid  rane. 

981.  Read  with  L  rabhasarpitaih. 

983.  L  correctly  uttaptan,  o$adki°,  praj- 
valan  dvi?ah. 

984.  For  the  dyney astra  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  Epics,  see  Dowson,  Mythology,  p.  6. 
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985.  Intrepidity,  presence  of  mind,  strength,  skilful  use  of  contrivances  and  ^  ^  u»9  1101) 

calmness  do  not  even  in  great  dangers  abandon  great  men’s  minds,  which  are  armed  - 

with  firmness. 

986.  After  re-entering  the  palace,  when  the  sun  was  sinking,  he  saw 
the  outer  court  ( bahyali )  again  occupied  by  large  forces. 

987.  As  he  was  preparing  to  go  out  to  fight,  he  heard  that  the  prefect  of 
police  had  arrived,  whose  soldiers  had  hidden  themselves  from  fright  on  seeing  the 
terrible  battle-field. 

988.  Some  by  seeing  their  own  men  killed  become  more  spirited  in  battle, 
others  tremble  on  seeing  killed  enemies.  Who  knows  the  difference  between 
mortals  ? 

989.  Then  he  (Kandarpa)  went  out  and  brought  him  in  who  had  strayed 
into  the  danger,  just  as  a  crow  when  emulating  the  wild  goose  dives  into  the 
ocean. 

990.  Who  else  with  only  his  personal  fortitude  would  invade  an  enemy’s 
country  in  which  the  subjects  are  faithful,  which  has  a  large  army,  is  united,  and 
possessed  of  a  full  treasury  ? 

991.  Kandarpa  then  took  tribute  from  the  lord  of  Rajapurl,  who  paid  homage, 
and  returned  within  a  single  month  to  his  own  country. 

992.  That  the  king  honoured  him  by  going  to  meet  him,  and  by  other  marks 
of  respect,  caused  violent  head-aches  to  the  prefect  of  police  and  to  others. 

993-995.  The  hard-hearted  Ananda,  who,  when  acting  as  administrator  (?)  at 
Parihasapura,  had  made  his  name  in  the  priest  corporation  (parsad)  called 
Vdtatjanda ,  had  been  put  by  the  king,  upon  the  advice  of  councillors  who  were  won 
over  by  large  bribes,  in  charge  of  the  Pad  Agra  and  other  [offices]  after  ousting 
Vdmana.  He  was  at  that  time  aspiring  to  the  offjee  of  lord  of  the  Gate,  and 
was  greatly  supported  by  the  ministers  who  were  Kandarpa' s  enemies. 

988.  Read  with  L  kccid,  parakiyais. 

990.  Road  with  L  ryudhasainyam. 

991.  L  rightly  svdm  bhuvetm. 

993-995.  It  is  not  certain  what  is  meant 

by  the  expression  pari  paly  mil  kurvan.  From 
the  reference  made  to  the  corporation  of 
priests  at  Parihasapura,  it  might  bo  concluded 
that  Ananda  had  something  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  this  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  of  the  shrine  to  which  tho  latter 
was  attached.  In  note  ii.  132  it  has  been 
shown  that  by  par$ad  is  designated  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Purohitas  which  receives  jointly  the 
revenue  of  a  temple  or  pilgrimage-place. 

In  all  modern  corporations  of  this  kind  I  have 
come  across  in  Kasmir  and  the  Punjab,  there 
is  a  kind  of  manager  usually  called  Ddrogha, 


who  realizes  the  income  of  the  corporation 
from  grants,  pilgrims’  donations,  etc.,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  it  among  tho  individual  Purohita 
families.  This  manager  takes  for  himself  a 
respectable  share  of  the  revenue,  and  at  the 
greater  Tirthas  is  a  person  of  considerable 
influence  and  means.  He  holds  his  office 
generally  by  inheritance,  but  care  is  taken 
that  ho  should  not  be  a  Purohita  himself  or 
connected  _  with  any  of  the  local  Purohita 
families.  Ananda  may  have  been  an  adminis¬ 
trator  of  this  sort  at  one  of  the  temples  at 
Parihasapura ;  comp.  iv.  194  sqq.  and  Note  F. 

Ananda  himself  is  called  J’atayanda  in 
vii.  1177. 

Regarding  the  term  podagra,  see  note  vii. 
671. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089  1101). 


Kandarpa  at  Loliara. 
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996.  At  his  instigation  the  king  sent  Kandarpa  to  guard  Lohara ,  where 
the  enemies  [of  the  king]  were  in  rebellion,  after  bestowing  on  him  the 
governorship. 

997.  By  this  trick  those  wicked  ministers,  who  desired  their  own  rise,  removed 
that  man  of  resource  and  courage  from  the  foolish  king. 

998.  A  foolish  and  ignorant  king  devoid  of  judgment  soon  finds  his  end, 
when  at  the  instigation  of  rogues  he  sends  abroad  the  eloquent  [adviser], 
because  he  might  make  a  good  envoy ;  abandons  the  wise  one,  because  his  words 
might  cause  estrangement  from  relatives  ;  and  forsakes  the  strong  one,  because 
he  might  usurp  the  throne. 

899.  The  attachment  to  Kandarpa,  though  much  cherished,  disappeared 
gradually  from  the  king’s  heart  when  he  did  not  see  him,  just  as  sand  [passes]  from 
one’s  fist. 

1000.  “  Kandarpa  has  taken  to  himself  Utkarna's  son,  and  plans  to  make  him 
lord  of  Lohara.”  Thus  spoke  the  ministers  to  the  king. 

1001.  The  king  agreed  with  this,  and  immediately  sent  Faff  a  and  a  Takka, 
Atddhara  by  name,  with  a  force  to  kill  that  relative. 

1002-1003.  Kandarpa,  who  had  learned  of  that  scheme  through  a  mis¬ 
delivery  of  letters,  felt  after  their  arrival  for  a  short  time  disheartened  and 
apprehensive.  Then  Asidhara  tried  to  seize  him,  as  he  was  amusing  himself 
at  dice,  by  [coming]  before  him  as  if  he  were  his  servant,  and  rubbing  his 
hand. 

1004.  Thereupon  he  (Kandarpa)  drew  out  his  hand  and  rubbed  the  hand  of 
the  other  with  the  fore  joint  of  his  thumb  [so  strongly]  that  he  lost  his  skin  just 
like  a  wetted  bird. 

1005.  In  his  indignation  he  reproached  the  king  for  his  want  of  judgment, 
and  himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  king,  and  thus  addressed  Pat  la  . 

1006.  “  The  king,  whose  mind  is  ruled  [by  others],  should  send  my  family  [to 
me].  Then  I  shall  deliver  the  castle  and  go  abroad.’' 

1007.  When  he  had  been  joined  by  his  relatives,  whom  they  brought  and 
handed  over  to  him,  the  minister  left  his  post  and  proceeded  to  Varanasi. 

1008.  By  slaying  one  chief  and  appointing  another,  he  freed  the  Kasviirians 
from  the  tax  on  S'raddhas  at  Gaya. 

996.  The  office  of  governor  {punida/esuara) 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lohara,  viii. 

1228,  1814,  2029.  The  title  is  very  frequently 
given  in  the  vii.  Book  to  A  nan  da ;  seo  vii.  1 178, 

1227,  1231,  etc.  The  latter,  as  governor,  seems 
to  have  held  charge  of  Kasmir  proper. 

998.  Read  niravi  with  L. 


1000.  The  reading  of  L  utknrsaputrn vi  is 
preferable  to  that  of  A  ( °putrao ),  because  the 
following  verso  speaks  only  of  one  relative  of 
Harsa. 

1002.  Road  with  L  'blind  yadd. 

1004.  L  nistvnk  tenth  as  emended. 

1008.  Compare  note  vi.  254. 


VII.  1023.] 
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1009.  He  also,  by  killing  a  captain  of  robbers  together  with  his  men  on  a 
dangerous  road,  made  the  eastern  region  free  from  enemies  for  travellers. 

1010.  He  removed  and  destroyed  a  terrible  tiger  at  Vdrana  i,  and  embellished 
the  eastern  region  with  Mathas  devoted  to  pious  uses. 

1011.  The  evil  councillors,  who  had  obtained  their  aim  by  his  expatriation, 
then  injured  the  undertakings  of  the  king  by  their  mutual  jealousy. 

1012.  Where  bad  councillors,  deeply  intoxicated  by  over-indulgence  and 
perverted  in  their  minds  by  unrestrained  jealousy,  rush  at  each  other  like 
bucks  which  wish  to  relieve  their  itching  horns,  in  a  few  days  the  king  comes 
totally  to  grief  like  a  post  between  [them]. 

1013.  As  time  went  on,  Dhummata,  Tanva iigii s  son,  who  was  lusting  for  the 
throne,  formed  a  treacherous  design  to  kill  the  king. 

1014-1015.  He  instigated  Jayaraja  to  kill  the  king,  after  having  long  reflected 
in  his  crooked  mind:  “  The  reproach  of  treason  will  fall  upon  him,  while  I  shall 
succeed  to  the  throne,  as  he  is  unfitted  by  his  descent  from  a  courtezan.” 

1016.  He  (Jayaraja)  engaged  for  the  king’s  murder  some  desperadoes  from  the 
village  of  Bilava,  and  drew  two- or  three  women  from  the  [king’s]  seraglio  into  the  plot. 

1017.  When  this  plan  was  approaching  execution,  the  king  by  chance 
despatched  Dhammafa  as  envoy  to  I\aj  a  purl,  with  great  honours. 

1018.  While  he  was  stopping  at  the  house  of  S ahasrama iigala  [to  which 
he  had  gone]  for  the  sake  of  an  auspicious  day,  Jayaraja ,  who  apprehended 
failure,  came  to  visit  him. 

1019.  While  they  were  in  the  hall  secretly  conferring  together  about  this 
matter,  a  servant  of  Praydga  was  listening,  hidden  behind  the  wall. 

1020.  He  gave  information  of  the  affair  to  Praydga ,  upon  whose  report  the 
king  prohibited  Dhammata  from  leaving. 

1021.  The  king,  being  afraid  of  destroying  his  own  kin,  was  slow  in  taking 
counter-measures,  and  only  guarded  his  own  person,  daily  living  in  terror. 

1022.  Jayaraja ,  however,  on  seeing  that  he  had  failed  [in  his  design], 
summoned  to  himself  two  brave  Camaras  from  S'amdld,  called  Vdga  and  Pdja. 

1023.  When  the  king  heard  from  [Jayarfija’s]  own  servants,  who  betrayed 


Hawsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101) 


Dhammata' s  conspi 
racy. 


1009.  Read  with  L  sasainyam  and  adhva- 
ninanam. 

1014-1015.  Read  with  A,  L  ve-iya0 :  comp, 
regarding  Kayya,  Jayarilja’s  mothor,  vii.  725, 
857. 

1016.  Bilava,  only  here  mentioned,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  present  village  of  Bilau,  situated  in 
the  Chirath  Pargana,  circ.  74°  55'  loner.  33°  51' 
lat.  (‘  Belloh  ’  on  map). 

1018.  If  the  auspicious  time  for  the  com¬ 


mencement  of  a  journey  astrologically  falls 
earlier  than  the  time  by  which  the  person 
concerned  finds  it  convenient  to  start,  he  may 
pro  forma  leave  his  own  residence  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  or  other  con¬ 
veniently  situated  building  in  the  same  place. 
He  can  then  begin  his  real  journey  whenever 
convenient.  This  innocent  ruse  is  still  com¬ 
monly  practised  by  Kasmiri  Brahmans. 

1022.  L  gives  the  first  name  as  Naya. 
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and  deserted  him,  that  he  was  preparing  to  leave,  he  placed  by  night  guards  in  all 
directions. 

1024.  In  the  morning  Tanvanga’s  son  (Dhammata),  giving  out  as  a  pretext 
that  he  was  ready  for  his  journey,  foolishly  took  Jayardja  to  the  four- pillared 
pavilion  ( c<ttu§ka )  to  [attend  at  the  king’s]  worship. 

1020.  Then,  as  the  king  kept  himself  locked  up  in  his  apartments,  he 
(Jayaraja)  went  with  Dhammata  and  his  nephew  into  the  assembly  hall. 

1026.  Thereupon  Praydga,  by  the  king’s  orders,  placed  guards  outside,  and 
told  Dhammata,  in  a  low  voice,  to  seize  Jayardja. 

1027-1029.  To  the  king,  who,  by  the  favour  of  fate,  showed  a  clear  in¬ 
tellect  on  frequent  occasions,  this  plan  had  appeared  the  best.  He  thought: 
“  Jayardja,  relying  on  Dhammata,  will  certainly  give  up  his  sword.  Dhammafa 
must  conclude  from  that  order  that  he  has  not  been  found  ,ont.  If  the  two  fight, 
and  one  or  both  fall,  it  is  our  advantage,  or  in  case  they  should  openly  show  their 
being  in  league,  even  the  people  will  approve  of  their  execution.” 

1030.  Thereupon  Tanvanga’s  son,  feeling  assured  that  the  king  had  certainly 
not  found  him  out,  went  up  to  Jayardja  and  boldly  spoke  to  him  : 

1031.  “  The  king  is  dissatisfied  with  you.  If  you  are  indeed  free  from  guilt, 
at  ouce  give  up  your  sword  to  show  your  innocence.” 

1032.  He  (Jayaraja),  who  was  dulled  with  the  sword  and  bow,  gave  up  his 
sword  as  if  [he  had  been]  a  common  person,  being  deluded  by  fate  or  infatuated  by 
his  confidence  in  him  (Dhammata). 

1033.  Disgusted  at  the  sight  of  his  weakness,  Tulla,  the  son  of  Ajjaka  and 
grandson  of  Tanvauga,  spoke  to  him  these  harsh  words : 

1034-1035.  “  O  you  wretch,  not  of  Kayyd  by  King  Kalaiia  were  you  begotten. 

Your  father  was  surely  some  coward,  whoever  he  [may  have  been].”  When  thus 
addressed  by  that  [prince],  who  knew  no  yielding  in  resolute  conduct,  he  became 
like  one  over  whom  cold  v/ater  had  been  poured  in  his  sleep. 

1036.  When  he  was  asked  to  give  an  account  of  his  treason,  he  showed  fortitude, 
and,  though  subjected  to  tortures,  named  only  himself  as  concerned  in  it,  but  not 
Dhammata. 

1037.  As  poisoned  food  failed  [to  kill  him],  owing  to  the  strength  of  a  spell 
against  poison  [which  he  possessed],  he  was  put  to  death  at  night  by  a  rope 
drawn  round  his  neck. 

1038.  After  the  chamberlain  Jayyaka  had  cut  off  the  head,  his  body  was 

1024.  For  catuxka  comp,  note  on  catuqkikd,  1029.  Read  prajhasya  with  L. 

vii.  1550.  1038.  The  name  Bhaljaranadvald  survives 

1025.  L  rightly  sthitasyasthdna0 .  The  in  that  of  tho  lirarinambal,  a  lagoon  fed  by 

nephew  is  Tulla  (seo  vii.  1033),  the  son  of  tho  Mar  (Mahasarit)  and  situated  between 
Tanvaiuja's  second  son  Ajjaka.  the  south-eastern  quarters  of  S'rinagar  in 
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thrown  into  the  water  of  the  Bha{(drana4vald ,  and  became  food  for  the 
fishes. 


1039.  After  killing  him  in  the  month  Bhadrapada  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  seventy-one  (a.d.  1095),  the  king,  whose  mind  was 
deep,  planned  also  the  murder  of  Dhammata. 

1040.  In  order  to  execute  this,  he  secretly  gave  orders  to  a  valiant 
Thakkura  from  Lohara ,  called  Kalasaraja,  the  best  of  his  soldiers. 

1041.  “When  Praydya  sends  a  messenger  to  you,  you  carry  this  out.”  This 
he  said  to  him,  showing  him  many  marks  of  kindness. 

1042.  Praydgaka ,  from  fear  of  failure,  did  not  despat-ch  that  messenger,  but 
spoke  to  the  angry  king :  “  Let  this  be  done  after  holding  council." 

1043.  When  thereupon  the  king  was  holding  a  council,  after  calling  the  five 
chief  ministers,.  Fdmana  locked  the  door,  and,  barring  it  with  his  own  body, 
said: 

1044.  “  If  that  [deed]  is  accomplished,  before  this  resolution  and  the  ministers 
here  go  out,  then  success  cannot  fail.” 

1045.  Then  Prayaga ,  by  the  king’s  order,  despatched  a  messenger,  and  the 
murderer  ( tik§na )  KalaSardja  came  up  along  with  his  two  sons. 

104*>.  At  that  time  the  son  of  Tanvahga  (Dhammata)  was  with  two  or 
three  attendants  inside  the  palace,  sunning  his  falcon. 

1047.  While  he  was  expressing  his  fear  at  seeing  KalaSardja  in  front 
and  his  sons  behind  [himself],  his  own  attendants  deserted  him. 

1048-1049.  Just  as  he  was  getting  up  from  his  seat  and  putting  his  hand  on  his 
sword  to  strike  at  KalaSardja,  who  called  out :  “O  Dhammata,  can  you  draw  your 
sword  ?” — he  received  strokes  from  him  in  front  and  from  his  sons  behind,  and  was 
dead  in  a  short  time. 

1050.  In  his  agony  he  struck  the  elder  son  of  KalaSardja,  but  strangely 
enough  wounded  him  but  slightly  on  account  of  his  bad  weapon. 

1051.  By  ill-luck  the  sword  of  this  valiant  [prince]  had  got  broken  just  in 
those  days.  Hence  [it  came  that]  he  was  badly  armed. 

1052.  After  killing  him  they  threw  him  on  the  back,  as  hunters  [throw 
down]  a  bird,  and  by  the  king’s  order  the  S'vapakas  left  him  there  as  food  for 
the  dogs. 

1053.  The  king  himself  came  into  the  court-yard  and  protected  Ralhana  and 
Salhana,  the  grandsons  of  Tanvanga,  who  had  laid  down  their  swords. 


front  of  Dilftwer  Khan’s  Bagfc.  [Brari  is  an  obi. 
case  of  bror,  the  Ks.  derivative  of  bhatt&raka. 
K6,  nambal  <  Skr.  nadvala  is  a  term  commonly 
applied  to  lagoons  and  marshes.] 


1042.  L  clears  the  text  by  reading  taih 
dutam  aprahinvan  and  kupitam. 

1048.  Read  with  L  iaknari  dhammata  and 
taih  (for  A  tu). 


Has?  a 

(A.D.  1089-1101). 


Dhammata  murdered. 
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Hab9a 

(a.  d.  1089-1101). 


Execution  of 
Tamvamya'i  grandsons. 


1054-1055.  Tulla  and  others  who  were  preparing  for  an  attack  and  were 
eagerly  wishing  to  fight,  were  artfully  deceived  by  the  cunning  Udayasimha,  who 
came  and  said :  “  You  are  my  sons.”  Relying  on  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
wishing  [to  save  their]  life,  they  laid  down  their  arms. 

1056.  Accepting  his  advice  that  they  should  clear  themselves  by  going  before 
the  king,  they  took  their  way  towards  the  royal  palace. 

1057.  Then  Tulla’ a  parasol-bearer,  who  from  his  childhood  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  food-remnants  from  the  house  of  Tanvavgas  son,  spoke  to  him  with  a  laugh  : 

1058.  “  O  grandson  of  Tanvanga,  you  have  forgotten  what  you  said  before 
to  Jayaraja  :  ‘  O  you  wretch,  not  of  Kayyd,  etc.’  ” 

1059.  “Just  such  a  critical  moment  has  presented  itself  for  you.  O  fool, 
why  do  you  cling  to  weakness  when  it  is  the  time  for  firm  resolution  ?  ” 

1060.  “  Surely,  therefore.,  you  were  begotten  by  my  father  who  fed  on 
food-remnants;  I,  on  the  contrary,  by  your  father  who  enjoyed  renown.” 

1061.  After  saying  this  he  put  himself  fighting  under  the  splashing  shower 
of  the  swords,  and  fell  while  nobly  washing  off,  as  it  were,  the  impurity  of  his 
origin. 

1062.  While  Tulla  and  the  others  were  resolving  to  go  before  the  king,  uxey 
were  [arrested  and]  thrown  into  prison  by  the  king’s  men. 

1063.  Intoxicated  by  the  excess  of  youth,  like  trees  in  the  spring,  they 
appeared  to  the  king  deserving  to  be  spared  from  compassion. 

1064.  But  a  wicked  Tahka,  Bimbiya  byname,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  have 
them  executed,  and  strangled  them  at  night. 

1065.  Tulla,  Vijayaraja,  Bulla  and  Gulla,  these  four  grandsons  of  Tanvafiga, 
rolled  in  death  at  the  place  of  execution. 

1066.  The  beauty  which  remained  with  them  even  in  death  is  described  to  this 
day  by  those  of  great  age,  who  let  flow  showers  of  tears  while  relating  [their 
story]. 

1067.  Their  young  teeth,  which,  by  the  continued  use  of  betel  [had  become 
red],  fell  out  and  made  the  place  of  execution  appear  for  a  long  time  as  if  a 
necklace  of  rubies  had  been  scattered. 

1068.  The  king,  uprooting  his  own  family,  put  to  death  by  secret  execution  also 
Domba,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Utkarsa,  whom  he  had  [himself]  brought  up. 


1054.  A  gives  the  name  as  Udayasimha ,  L 
as  Udayasiha  ;  the  first  form  is  found  in  both 
MSS.  vii.  581,  the  latter  vii.  1299. 

1066.  Read  with  L  samdkarnya ,  for  A 
samagaiya. 

1068.  Compare  vii.  1034. 

1060.  L  °puqt%na  gives  a  better  sense  than 
A  °muf(tnd. 


1061.  A  °jalajjalam  has  probably  to  be 
emended  with  Durgapr.  in  °jalajjhalam ;  L 
°jalajjhalam. 

1064.  For  A  samprek^ya  read  with  L 
saihprerya. 

1068.  In  Domba  wa  have  an  example  of 
an  opprobrious  name  given  for  the  supersti¬ 
tious  reasons  fully  explained  in  Major 


VII 1079.] 
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1069.  He  also  destroyed  Jayamalla,  the  son  of  Vijayamalla,  looking  upon 
the  child  which  had  displayed  brightness,  as  [if  it  were]  a  spark  of  fire. 

1070.  The  kings  whom  fate  ruins,  clear  their  kingdom  from  rivals  by  killing 
their  relatives  who  would  preserve  it,  [with  the  result]  that  some  one  [else]  enjoys 
it  alone. 

1071.  The  foolish  Asvattha  tree,  in  order  to  make  the  well-grown  comb  of 
honey  in  the  dense  thicket  of  its  numerous  high  branches  easy  to  approach  and 
seize  by  any  lucky  person,  by  fate’s  instigation  takes  to  shaking  spontaneously, 
and  puts  the  bees  which  guard  that  [honey]  well  out  of  the  way  by  killing 
them  with  the  blows  of  its  [falling]  leaves. 

1072.  The  king,  whose  mind  was  perverted  by  the  most  sinful  perfidies 
against  his  relatives,  came  then  to  be  exploited  by  rogues  [to  such  an  extent]  as 
would  be  incredible  even  of  simpletons. 

1073.  Ksema,  the  son  of  Vdmana,  knowing  that  he  hated  his  father,  urged 
him  on  to  remove  the  gold  on  the  parasol  which  was  placed  over  the  [shrine  of 
S'iva]  KalaseSa. 

1074.  The  pious  Prayagalca  cunningly  stopped  this  plan  of  his,  just  as  a  firm 
mahaut  [stops]  the  wish  of  the  run-away  elephant  to  throw  himself  over  a  precipice. 

1075-1076.  The  wretch  Lostadhara,  Haladhara's  grandson,  who  was  as  clever 
in  insinuating  himself  always  with  kings  of  depraved  conduct  (na?(acef(dndm) 
as  a  Vetala  in  getting  into  [motionless]  corpses,  spoke  thus  once  in  secret  to  the 
king,  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  him  : 

1077.  “  Let  the  villages,  the  gold,  and  other  [property]  bestowed  upon  the 
[temple  of  S'iva]  Kalaseivara  be  taken  away.  With  the  stones  of  that  temple  I 
shall  build  you  a  bridge  over  the  Vitastd .” 

1078.  “  I  paint  a  picture  on  the  sky ;  with  lotus-threads  I  weave  a  dress  ;  I 
procure  the  gold  seen  in  dreams ;  I  build  a  wall  with  snow.”  A  king  of  obtuse 
mind  takes  verily  even  such  and  similar  sayings  for  truths.  That  [king]  who 
in  bewilderment  has  nothing  to  say  to  such  things,  has  no  maturity  [of  mind],  and 
can  only  be  deceived. 

1079.  But  Prayaga  dissuaded  his  lord  also  from  this  intention,  just  as  the 
careful  attendant  [dissuades]  a  sick  person  from  demanding  unwholesome  food. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101) 


Temple’s  Proper  names  of  Panjabis,  p.  22 
sqq. ;  comp,  below  note  viii.  17.  Such 
names  are  still  common  throughout  the 
whole  of  India,  and  are  usually  given  to 
children  born  after  the  death  of  their  elder 
predecessors. 

1071.  The  Asvattha  (Ficus  religiosa 
L.),  is  called  caladala  because  its  leaves 


are  ever  dropping ;  comp.  Amarakosa,  ii. 
4,  20. 

1073.  Regarding  the  gilt  parasol  of  the 
Kalasesa  temple,  see  vii.  528  sqq. 

1077-1078.  The  passage  shows  that  the 
building  of  storio  bridges  over  greater  rivers 
was  unknown  in  Ivasmir  during  Hindu  times ; 
comp,  note  iii.  354. 
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(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Spoliation  of  Bhlma- 
k*4ava  temple. 


1080.  Then  Lostadhara,  once  at  a  time  of  jesting,  asked  the  king  to  set  a 
god  free  from  his  captivity. 

1081.  On  the  king  asking  what  [he  meant  by]  this,  he  thus  spoke  to  him,  with 
a  smile  :  “  There  was  once  at  the  town  of  Udabhdnda  the  S'dhi  called  Bhlma’' 

1082.  “  The  Bhimahesava  [temple],  which  lie  founded,  was  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  among  the  members  of  the  Purohita  corporation  (parisadya)  locked  up  for 
a  long  time  in  the  reign  of  KalaSadeva.” 

1083.  “When,  after  settling  the  quarrel,  they  opened  the  door  [of  the 
temple]  they  noticed  that  the  silver  armour  [of  the  god’s  image]  had  been 
stolen  by  thieves.” 

1084.  “From  fear  of  such  [theft],  evidently,  they  have  kept  that  [image] 
again  locked  up  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  together  with  the  treasures 
and  [sacrificial]  apparatus  belonging  to  it.” 

1085.  “Let,  therefore,  the  treasures  of  this  [shrine],  which  cause  the  fear  of 
theft,  be  taken  away.  Let  that  [image],  too,  freed  from  its  captivity,  enjoy  its 
treats  of  flowers,  lights  and  other  [offerings].” 

1086.  Thus  urged  on  by  him,  the  kin^  acted  in  that  way,  and  found  thereupon 
a  treasury  full  of  jewels,  gold  and  other  [valuables]. 

1087.  And  he  reflected  upon  what  riches  there  might  be  in  other  wealthy 
temples,  when  there  was  such  wealth  in  this  deserted  shrine. 

1088.  The  members  of  the  local  Purohita  corporation  then  induced  the  king 
by  a  solemn  fast  ( praya )  to  grant  [them]  in  compensation  exemption  from  the 
forced  carriage  of  loads  ( rudhabharodhi ). 

1089.  As  he  was  addicted  to  extravagant  expenditure  upon  various  corps  of 
his  army,  his  thoughts  in  consequence  of  the  above  assumption  became  in  time 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  spoliation  of  temples. 

1090.  Then  the  greedy-minded  [king]  plundered  from  all  temples  the 
wonderful  treasures  which  former  kings  had  bestowed  there. 

1091.  In  order  to  get  hold  of  the  statues  of  gods,  too,  when  the  treasures 
[of  the  temples]  had  been  carried  off,  he  appointed  Udayaraja  ‘  prefect  for  the 
overthrow  of  divine  images  ’  (devotpd(anandyaha). 


1081.  Regarding  Bhima  S'dhi,  and  the 
temple  erected  by  him,  compare  note  vi.  178. 
For  Udabhandapura  (Waihand,  Und),  see 
Note  J,  v.  162-156. 

L  611s  the  lacuna  in  this  verse  by  reading 
bhimdbhidhah  sdhir. 

1082.  The  emendation  pdriqadydndAi  is 
confirmed  by  L.  For  the  term  parisadya, 
comp,  note  ii.  132. 

1087.  Read  with  L  rasu  for  A  vastu. 


1088.  The  term  rudhahharodhi,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  modem  Begar,  has  been 
explained  in  note  v.  174. 

The  context  requires  the  emendation  krta- 
prayaih  for  krtaprdyah  ;  comp,  the  expressions 
krtapraya  and  krtaprayopavekc.  in  vi.  25;  vii. 
177,  1088;  viii.  G58,  811. 

1089.  Read  with  L  ndnasendhga° . 

1091.  Compare  with  the  following  account 
of  Harsa’s  iconoclasm  the  reference  made 
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1092.  In  order  to  defile  the  statues  of  gods  he  had  excrements  and  urine 
poured  over  their  faces  by  naked  mendicants  whose  noses,  feet  and  hands  had 
rotted  away. 

1093.  Divine  images  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  [materials]  rolled  about 
even  on  the  roads,  which  were  covered  with  night  soil,  as  [if  they  were]  logs  of 
wood. 

1094.  Crippled  naked  mendicants  and  the  like  covered  the  images  of  the 
gods,  which  were  dragged  along  by  ropes  round  their  ankles,  with  spittings  instead 
of  flowers. 

1095.  There  was  not  one  temple  in  a  village,  town  or  in  the  City  which  was 
not  despoiled  of  its  images  by  that  Turuska,  King  Harsa. 

1096.  Only  two  chief  divine  images  were  respected  by  him,  the  illus¬ 
trious  Banasvdmin  in  the  City,  and  Martandu  [among  the  images]  in  town¬ 
ships. 

1097-1098.  Among  colossal  images,  two  statues  of  Buddha  were  saved 
through  requests  addressed  by  chance  to  the  king  at  a  time  when  he  was  free  with 
his  favours,  namely  the  one  at  Parihdsapura  by  the  singer  Kanaka,  who  was  born 
there,  and  the  other  in  the  City  by  the  S'ramana  Kusalasri. 

1099.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  amass  fortunes  do  not  stop  from  evil  actions, 
though  in  this  world  they  may  have  reached  riches  which  are  a  wonder  for  all. 
Thus  the  elephant,  though  he  is  the  pleasure-seat  of  the  [lotus-born  goddess] 
Laksml,  yet  someho  w  falls  into  the  sin  of  destroying  the  lotus-tank  [in  his  desire] 
to  obtain  the  lotus-flowers. 

1100-1101.  O  shame!  Though  he  possessed  his  grandfather’s  and  father’s 
treasures  and  those  which  Utkarsa  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  had  brought 
from  Lohara,  and  though  he  had  confiscated  from  the  temples  the  riches  [be¬ 
stowed]  by  former  kings,  yet  he  endeavoured  to  secure  [more]  wealth  by  oppressing 
the  householders. 

1102.  Merely  upon  his  order  the  bad  ministers  then  appointed  numerous 
officers,  who  took  their  designation  from  frequent  new  imposts. 


vii.  1344  to  the  destruction  of  the  silver  image 
of  Parihasakesava.  This,  however,  occurred 
only  in  the  year  preceding  Harsa’s  death,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been  reduced  to 
great  financial  straits  by  Uccala’s  rebellion. 

For  a.  doubtful  reference  to  the  ‘  devotpa- 
fanandyaka,’  see  note  vii.  1541. 

1093.  For  gandali,  see  note  vii.  356. 

1094.  L  rugna  nagnata0. 

1095.  Harsa,  on  account  of  his  procedure 
against  sacred  images,  may  well  be  called  a 
Turuska,  i.e.  a  Muhammadan.  But  may  not 
the  use  of  this  epithet,  along  with  the  fact  of 


his  iconoclasm,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
Harsa’s  leanings  towards  Muhammadanism  ? 
Compare  vii.  922  sqq.,  1149. 

1096.  For  the  temples  of  Ranasvamin  and 
Martanda,  see  notes  i;i.  453;  iv.  192. 

Read  with  L  pattanesvapi. 

1097-1098.  The  great  Buddha  statue  at 
Parihdsapura  is  certainly  the  one  which  King 
Lalitaditya  erected  in  the  Rajavihara ;  see 
note  iv.  200.  The  statue  in  the  City  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  Brhadbuddha 
mentioned  as  still  standing  in  S'rinagara  in 
the  time  of  Sussala ;  see  viii.  1184. 
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354  RAJATARANGINl.  [VII.  1103. 

1103-1104.  Shame,  shame,  when  royal  servants  know  nothing  but  time-serving. 
[It  was  due  to  this]  that  even  the  minister  Gauraka,  though  a  respectable  man, 
old  as  he  was,  accepted  upon  the  king’s  order  the  office  of  ‘  prefect  of  property  ’ 
(arthandyaka)  [and  with  it]  the  function  of  plundering  the  property  of  all  temples 
and  villages. 

1105-1106.  Sahelaka,  of  the  Purohita  corporation  (parsada)  at  the  temple  of 
Samarasvdmin,  who  as  the  adviser  of  Vijayamalla  had  been  hateful  to  the  king, 
obtained  the  position  of  ‘  prefect  of  property  ’  by  securing  a  doubled  revenue,  and 
having  [once]  obtained  access  to  the  king,  became  in  time  Mahattama. 

1107.  What  more  [need  be  said]  ?  As  he  was  seizing  the  property  of  all  by 
all  [sorts  of]  ‘  prefects  ’  ( nayaka ),  he  appointed  also  a  ‘  prefect  of  night  soil  ’  to 
raise  revenue. 

1108.  Owing  to  his  senselessness  ( jadya ),  which  was  only  hidden  by  the 
appellation  [given  to  him]  ‘he  who  is  pregnant  with  riches’  (sngarbha),  the 
employ  of  these  treasures  ( kosa )  corresponded  to  their  manner  of  acquisition. 

[1109-1114.  General  description  of  the  frivolous  pastimes  of  kings,  and  how 
they  fall  under  the  power  of  flattering  courtiers.] 

1115.  Whatever  folly  of  kings  has  thus  been  noticed  in  passing,  all  this 
becomes  insignificant  by  the  side  of  Ibarsadeva's  senselessness. 

1116.  To  one  named  Bldmandyaka,  who  could  play  charming  mu,sic,  he 
gave,  when  pleased  by  his  performance  on  a  drum,  an  elephant  together  with  a 
female  elephant. 

1117.  On  this  account,  Kanaka,  a  younger  brother  of  Canpaka,  became 
[Harsa’s]  own  pupil  in  singing,  and  exerted  himself  with  much  trouble  in  practising 
songs. 

1118.  To  compensate  him  for  his  trouble  he  gave  him  a  lakh  of  money 
(i dinnara )  in  gold,  without  flinching. 


1106.  Regarding  the  title  mahattama ,  see 
note  vii.  438. 

1107.  The  important  part  which  the 
night  soil  of  the  city  plays  in  Kasmir  horti¬ 
culture,  has  been  referred  to  in  note  vii.  39. 

1108.  The  meaning  of  the  first  half  of  this 
verse  is  not  quite  certain.  By  sriyarbha  an 
epithet  of  Har$a  seems  to  be  alluded  to ; 
comp.  vii.  1424,  and  Ksemagupta’s  appellation 
Kahkayavarfa,  vi.  301.  Perhaps  a  pun  is 
intended  upon  the  word  kosa,  which  might 
also  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ‘  calyx  of  the 
lotus.’  The  words  of  the  first  half  verse 
might  be  interpreted  also  as  referring  to  the 
lotus.  (The  lotus,  on  account  of  its  growth 
in  the  water,  jala,  is  often  credited  with  the 


quality  of  being  jada,  ‘dull’ ;  comp.  e.g.  iv.  110 ; 
vi.  317  ;  also  vii.  1379  ;  viii.  2479.) 

1115.  The  recollection  of  Harsa’s  mad  pro¬ 
ceedings  still  lives  in  the  Kasmiri  phrase :  Yi 
kyaho,  Har.fdiv  hyu,  ‘  Why,  he  is  like  Har fa¬ 
de  va  !  ’  It  is  applied  to  persons  who  commit 
foolish  and  extravagant  acts. 

1117.  In  the  absence  of  any  contradictory 
evidence  we  must  assume  that  this  Kanaka, 
brother  of  Canpaka,  whom  Harsa  rewarded 
so  magnificently  for  taking  singing  lessons 
from  him,  was  Kalhana’s  own  uncle.  The 
high  position  of ,  the  family  would  explain  in 
some  way  the  extravagant  present. 

Regarding  the  probable  value  of  the  sum 
indicated,  compare  Note  H  (iv.  495). 
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1119.  When  he  saw  a  picture  of  Gandala ,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Parmandi,  the 

(a.d 

lord  of  Kurnata,  he  was  struck  by  the  god  of  love. 

1120.  Low-natured  parasites  urge  on  senseless  princes  by  continual  incite-  Har?a’ 
ments  to  ridiculous  jealousy,  as  [if  they  were]  dogs. 

1121.  Having  his  head  turned  by  the  parasites,  he  shamelessly  vowed  before 
his  court  to  obtain  Gandala  and  to  overthrow  Parmandi. 

1122.  As  he  had  taken  a  vow  not  to  use  unboiled  camphor  [until  then], 
wandering  poets  thus  ridiculed  while  pretending  to  praise  him  : 

1123.  “  From  speech  and  dress  you  are  recognizable  as  a  wanderer  from 
the  Dekkan.  From  the  scent,  too,  we  know  that  you  have  a  ball  of  camphor 
in  your  hand.  If  it  is  boiled,  then  go  and  hand  it  as  an  offering  to  King 
Harsa  ;  if  not,  keep  it,  because  such  is  found  at  present  in  yonder  cocoanut 
tree.” 

1124.  “  The  king  of  brilliant  lustre  has  renounced  the  chewing  of  Potasa  until 
he  has  slain  the  lord  of  Karndta  ;  until  he  has  embraced  Gandala ;  until  he  has 
effected  his  entry  into  the  town  of  Kalyana  ;  until  he  has  seen  the  Pimmald ;  until 
he  has  satisfied  his  curiosity  about  the  great  treasures  [hidden]  in  the  ground  of 
the  king’s  park.” 

1125.  The  wretch  Madana,  the  comma nder-ih-chief,  pleased  the  king  by 
accepting  the  post  of  chamberlain  to  that  [queen]  in  effigie. 

1126.  To  provide  her  with  dresses  and  ornaments,  and  to  appease  her  jealousy, 
he  drew  from  the  king  regularly  an  apportionate  allowance  for  her. 

1127.  In  this  story  Madana’ s  roguery  and  shamelessness  and  the  king’s 
foolishness  and  caprice  became  manifest,  like  [gold]  on  the  touch-stone. 

1128.  Other  parasites  plundered  him  by  showing  him  an  old  woman  and 
saying:  “There,  we  have  brought  you  your  mother  Bap\nlM  from  heaven.” 

1129.  Others  brought  slave  girls  before  him  and  said  they  were  goddesses.  He 
worshipped  them,  and  abandoning  his  exalted  position  and  wealth  was  laughed  at 
by  the  people. 


1119.  For  Parmaridi,  i.e.  Vikramaditya  of 
Kalyana,  see  note  vii.  936  sqq.  His  wedding 
with  Candralekha  or  Candaladevi,  the  daughter 
of  the  S'ilahara  prince  of  Karahata,  is 
described  in  the  vii.  and  viii.  Cantos  of  the 
Vikramankadevacarita.  Bilhana  gives  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  charms  of  the  princess 
whom  the  king  is  said  to  have  won  in  a 
Svayamvara ;  comp.  Prof.  Bidders  Introduc¬ 
tion,  pp.  38  sqq. 

1122.  Camphor  is  prepared  as  a  crystalline 
shbstance,  deposited  on  cooling,  from  a  decoc¬ 
tion  made  from  chips  of  certain  kinds  of 
wood ;  comp.  Watt,  Economic  Prod.,  ii.  p.  84. 


‘  Unboiled  camphor  ’  is,  therefore,  a  nonentity. 
Harsa's  vow  is  as  ludicrous  as  his  boast  to 
invade  Karnata. 

1124.  Kalyana ,  the.  old  capital  of  the 
Western  Calukyas,  is  identical  with  the 
modern  town  of  that  name  in  tho  Bidar 
district  of  Haidarabad. 

Pimmald  (L  Primmala)  may  be  a  river,  as 
suggested  in  N.P.  W.,  s.v.  The  name  seems 
otherwise  unknown. 

Potasa  is  given  in  the  Rujaniyhantu  as  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  camphor  ;  see  P.  W.,  s.v. 

1128.  L  gives  the  correct  form  of  the 
name  as  emended  in  Ed. ;  see  vii.  319. 
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1130.  These  [slave  girls],  instructed  by  the  parasites,  who  taught  them  [to 
give]  counsels  etc.  [pretended  to  have  been  obtained]  from  conversations  with  the 
gods,  confused  his  mind. 

1131.  Some  among  these  [slave  girls]  showed  themselves  eager  for  amorous 
intercourse  at  those  occasions,  and  the  king  forsook  his  good  fortune  by  touching 
them  with  his  own  body. 

1132.  As  he  was  anxious  to  live  for  a  very  long  time,  they  granted  him,  when 
in  his  foolishness  he  asked  for  a  long  life,  hundreds  of  years  to  live. 

1133.  When  he  desired  to  give  magic  perfection  to  his  body  ( pindasiddhi ), 
some  Domba  made  him  swallow  a  drink  which,  he  pretended,  was  an  elixir  having 
that  power. 

1134.  What  object  is  there  in  relating  the  other  foolish  acts  of  this  [king], 
who  at  the  bidding  of  his  parasites  gave  away  portions  of  his  life  just  as  [if  it 
were]  a  procurable  property  ? 

1135.  What  respectable  man  could  relate  the  other  even  more  shameful 
practices  of  his  which  he  followed  to  obtain  strength  and  beauty  ? 

1136.  Being  of  small  intellect,  he  was  thus  for  many  a  year  thrown  into 
absolute  blindness  by  his  own  senselessness  and  the  wickedness  of  evil 
advisers. 

1137-1138.  As  there  are  at  present  persons  of  little  faith  whose  minds  are 
swayed  by  doubts  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Meghavahana  and  other 
[ancient  kings],  so  there  will  be  surely  in  time  people  who  will  not  believe  these 
astonishing  misdeeds  which  I  relate. 

1139.  Afflicted  with  want  of  wisdom  as  he  thus  was,  in  a  kingdom  full  of 
deceit,  yet  he  was,  while  he  Lived,  never  at  the  mercy  of  enemies  watching  for  weak 
points. 

1140-1141.  That  he  was  never  shot  at  with  an  arrow  and  killed,  or  wounded 
by  one  or  the  other  enemy  when  at  night  he  was  standing  upright  in  the 
illuminated  hall,  and  teaching  in  person  the  dancing-girls  how  to  act, — that  must 
be  due  to  [there  having  been]  a  balance  of  the  life-period  [allotted  to  him] ,  or  to 
the  sinfulness  of  his  subjects. 

1142.  Then  there  occurred  somehow  serious  misconduct  among  the  women  of 
his  seraglio,  which  foreboded  the  fall  of  the  king,  who  himself  was  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  immoral. 

1130.  I  translate  according  to  L  td  1137.  Compare  regarding  Meghavahana 
vyomacarasamlapa0 .  tl  e  stories  related  iii.  16  sqq. 

1132.  L  reads  ‘myriads  of  years’  ( °varsa -  1141.  Read  with  L  taddyuhP. 

yutanyasmai).  1142.  L  sarvasuddhi0  as  emended. 

1133.  The  meaning  of  the  term  pintiLa- 
siddhi  is  not  certain. 
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1143.  These  youths  mad  with  love,  and  those  women  excited  by  youth,  were 
at  that  time  aiming  at  Harsudeuas  destruction. 

1144.  In  his  fury  he  had  some  women  executed  with  their  lovers,  others  he 
expelled  from  his  seraglio  and  exiled  them  along  with  their  paramours. 

1145.  All  his  servants,  feeling  troubled  by  the  guilt  they  had  themselves 
incurred  in  their  wickedness,  wished  him  evil  and  plotted  for  his  death. 

1146.  He  showed  in  all  respects  such  weakness  of  moral  sense  as  befitted  a 
son  of  King  Kalusa. 

1147.  His  father’s  wives,  who  had  brought  him  up  on  their  arms,  he  took  in 
his  arms,  kissed  them,  and  continually  disported  himself  with  them. 

1148.  He  had  carnal  intercourse  with  his  sisters,  and  angered  by  a  harsh  word 
he  punished  and  violated  Ndgd,  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  sister. 

1149.  While  continually  supporting  the  Turuska  captains  of  hundreds  with 
money,  this  perverse-minded  [king]  ate  domesticated  pigs  until  his  death. 

1149  bis.  Thus  by  his  misconduct  he  sullied  to  excess  the  company  of  this 
[country’s]  kings,  just  as  an  animal  [would  sully  that]  of  wise  men. 

1150.  Angered  on  one  occasion,  this  indolent  king  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Rdjayuri,  with  all  his  collected  forces. 

1151.  When  the  [other]  kings  saw  the  incomparable  outfit  of  his  army,  they 
feared  that  he  would  have  strength  to  invade  the  three  worlds. 

1152.  He,  however,  on  seeing  the  fort  of  Prthvigiri,  desired  to  capture  it, 
and  placed  his  camp  at  its  foot  without  entering  the  capital  [of  Rajapuri], 

1153.  When  he  had  stopped  there  for  more  than  a  month,  the  defenders  of 
the  fort  became  distressed  owing  to  their  food  and  other  supplies  being  exhausted. 

1154.  How  large  were  not  the  tribute  and  the  supplies  which  King 
Samgramapdla  offered  in  order  to  save  that  [garrison]  ? 

1155.  When  the  king  showed  firmness  and  did  not  accept  those  [offers],  he 
bribed  the  prefect  of  police  (Sunna). 

1156.  When  the  king  did  not  agree  to  turn  back,  he  (Sunna)  secretly 
instigated  the  soldiers  to  claim  a  large  marching  allowance. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Expedition  against 
Rajapuri. 


Siege  of  Prthvigirx. 


1147.  Read  with  L  aropya  for  A  aruhya. 

1148.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Ndgd 
here  mentioned  is  identical  with  the  princess 
of  that  name  referred  to  in  vii.  293.  Kallana, 
the  mother  of  the  latter,  is  there  described  as 
an  aunt  of  Kalasa,  not  as  his  sister,  as  our 
passage  would  represent  her. 

1149.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  K. 
is  alluding  here  to  Muhammadan  troop- 
leaders  in  Harsa’s  service.  By  eating  pork, 
which  the  latter  would  not  touch,  the  king 
puts  himself  lower  even  than  the  Mlecchas. 
May  we  recognize  in  the  mention  here  made 


of  ‘  Turuska  ’  officers,  another  indication 
of  Harsa’s  propensity  towards  Muhamma¬ 
danism  p  Comp,  above,  note  vii.  1095. 

1149  bis.  This  verse  is  missing  in  A.  The 
text  is  supplied  by  L  :  ittham  acaratdnartkam 
parthivanam  ikadhikam  \  pahktih  sandusita  tena 
tirasceva  vipascitam. 

1150.  Read  with  L  sarvabhisarei/a. 

1152.  L  rajadhanim  is  preferable  to  A  raja- 
pur  im. 

I  am  unable  to  trace  the  position  of  the 
Prthvigiri  fort,  which  is  only  here  men¬ 
tioned. 
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Harsa 
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Retreat  from 
Prthviyiri. 


1157.  Thereupon  these  [men],  who  were  mostly  of  low  character,  began  under 
ironical  sayings  a  solemn  fast  [pray a),  and  as  the  king’s  treasury  was  far  away,  his 
army  fell  into  disorder. 

1158.  While  the  king  was  arranging  to  meet  this  [difficulty],  the  prefect  of 
police  started,  as  another  means  of  intimidation,  the  [rumour  of  an]  attack  from  the 
Turuskas. 

1159.  Thereupon  the  king,  who  bad  but  little  firmness,  raised  his  camp  and 
marched  off  in  fright,  leaving  his  whole  treasure  and  stores  on  the  roads. 

1160.  A  servant  who  is  trusted  without  having  been  tested,  at  a  critical 
time  brings  disaster  upon  his  masters,  like  a  bad  sword  in  a  fight. 

1161.  This  [minister],  being  himself  unfit,  did  not  wish  others  who  possessed 
fitness  [to  he  around  the  king],  and  thereby  spoilt  the  king’s  fortune,  just  as  a  low¬ 
bred  horse  [spoils]  a  stable. 

1162.  From  that  time  onwards  the  glory  of  the  king  vanished,  and  his 
epithet  of  Pratapacalcravcvrtin  ( ‘the  glorious  ruler  of  the  universe’)  faded  away 
altogether. 

1163.  With  a  dejected  face  he  praised  Kandarpa,  who  had  accomplished 
[alone]  that  enterprise  in  which  he  with  all  his  servants  had  failed. 

1164.  When  he  wished  to  recall  him,  the  prefect  of  police  prevented  this 
intention  of  the  slow-witted  king  by  an  intrigue. 

1165.  Having  then  learned  his  perfidy,  the  king  imprisoned  the  prefect  of 
police,  yet  punished  him  only  as  the  case  made  it  necessary,  not  because  he  felt 
angry. 

1166.  While  he  was  [detained]  in  a  stronghold  and  in  doubt  as  to  his  life,  he 
greedily  collected  the  betel,  clothes  and  other  [articles]  sent  [to  him]  by  servants 
and  relatives.- 

1167.  The  king,  however,  misled  by  fate,  re-instated  in  his  post  this 
[minister],  who  was  born  to  bring  about  his  total  ruin  and  who  deserved  death. 

1168.  The  parasites,  by  dexterous  praises,  stirred  the  king  up  again,  just  as 
Karna  and  the  rest  [stirred  up]  the  descendant  of  Kuru  (Duryodhana),  after  he 
had  been  defeated  on  the  expedition  against  the  herdsmen  ( yhosa ). 

1169.  The  disputant  who  has  been  defeated  in  the  discussion  compensates 
himself  for  his  late  defeat  by  insulting  his  opponent  with  abuse  ;  the  wife  who  has 
become  unfaithful,  by  worrying  her  husband  with  wretched  quarrels ;  and  the 
official  who  has  lost  all  his  wealth  and  greatness,  by  getting  the  king  into 
trouble. 


1165.  Read  with  L  pratipatty0.  1168.  Compare  Mahabh.  in.  ccxlix.  1  sqq. 

1166.  The  conjectural  emendation  durye  Duryodhana’s  attempt  to  carry  off  Virata’s 

is  confirmed  by  L.  herds  is  meant ;  see  above,  vii.  585. 


VII.  1171.] 
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1170.  Sahela,  the  Mahattama,  was  in  apprehensions  on  account  of  money  due, 
which  he  had  embezzled,  and  being  clever  in  taking  care  of  his  own  interests  he 
entangled  the  king  in  a  serious  difficulty. 

1171.  Having  found  out  a  vulnerable  point  of  the  Darads,  he  urged  on  the 
king  to  seize  the  fort  called  Dugdhaghata  along  with  the  Lavanyas  of  Lahara. 


1170.  Regarding  Sahela\ka\  see  vii. 
1105. 

1171.  For  A  bandhum  read  with  L  ran- 
dhram. 

Dugdhaghata. — The  name  of  the  hill  fort 
here  mentioned  is  written  in-  A  (and  the 
Edition)  as  Durgaghdta,  but  can  be  safely 
restored  as  Dugdhaghata  with  reference  to  the 
form  found  in  other  passages,  and  to  the 
reading  Dugdhaghata  furnished  by  L.  In 
viii.  2468,  we  find  the  name  both  in  A  and  L 
rightly  spelt  as  Dugdhaghata ;  in  viii.  2715,  the 
second  part  of  the  name  is  given  as  -ghdtta 
by  A,  and  quite  erroneously  as  -saffa  by  L. 

Both  these  passages  agree  with  our  own  in 
placing  this  fort  on  the  border  of  the  Dard 
territory  to  the  N.  of  Kasmir.  This  border, 
as  already  indicated  in  note  i.  312,  must  be 
assumed  to  have  followed  in  K.’s  time,  as  it 
does  at  the  present  day,  the  mountain  range 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Vitasta  and  Sind  rivers  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Kisangahga  on  the  other. 

A  closer  indication  as  to  the  position  of 
Dugdhaghata  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of 
the  river  Madhumati  in  the  subsequent 
account  of  the  siege,  vii.  1179,  1194.  This 
Madhumati  can  be  no  other  than  the  stream 
of  the  Band-por  Nala  (marked  ‘  Budkool,’  i.e. 
Rucjkol,  on  the  map)  which  flows  into  the 
Volur  lake  from  the  N.  near  the  village  of 
Kulus,  and  is  to  this  day  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Brahman  population  of  the 
Valley.  The  several  Samgamas  of  this  stream 
are  still  visited  as  pilgrimage-places  by  the 
Brahmans  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  This 
accounts  for  the  mention  made  of  this 
Madhumati  as  a  sacred  stream  in  the  Nila- 
mata,  1261  sqq.,  1398.  The  other  stream  of 
this  name  which  flows  into  the  Kisangahga  at 
the  S'drada  Tirtha,  and  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  note  i.  37,  cannot  be  thought  of 
in  connection  with  Dugdhaghata  on  account 
of  its  position  outside  Kasmir. 

When  visiting  the  Bandapor  Nala  in  August, 
1894, 1  ascertained  that  a  pass  leading  over 
the  mountains  in  the  N.  in  the  direction  of 
Gurez  (map  ‘Goorais’)  bears  the  name  of 
Dudfkhut.  The  close  similarity  of  the  names, 
in  combination  with  the  topographical  details 
given  below,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the 
name  of  the  old  fort  has  survived  in  that  of 


the  pass.  Ks.  dud  (milk)  is  the  phonetic 
representative  of  Skr.  dug  diha.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  modern  name,  -khut,  we  have, 
perhaps,  a  popular  etymology,  Ks.  khut, 
meaning  a  cutting,  a  narrow  passage.  Or 
vice  versa,  K.’s  -ghata  may  be  taken  as  a 
sanskritized  rendering  of  an  earlier  Kasmiri 
form  of  khut. 

The  pass  of  Dud-khut,  which  I  subsequently 
ascended,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  side  valley 
shown  as  Minimarg  on  the  map.  Its  position 
may  be  fixed  approximately  at  74°  49'  long. 
34°  35'  lat.,  and  its  height  at  about  11,500'.  Its 
immediate  approach  from  the  south  or  Kasmir 
side  is  formed  by  an  open  valley  which  for 
about  three  miles  ascends  very  gradually  with 
a  grassy  slope.  This  valley  bears  the  name  of 
Vijje-marg,  and  may  possibly  correspond  to 
the  Prajimathika  of  vii.  1182. 

The  route  leading  up  to  the  Dud-khut  Pass 
from  the  village  of  Atavuth  is  all  along  prac¬ 
ticable  for  laden  animals,  aqd  was,  until  the 
construction  of  the  ‘  Gilgit  Transport  Road  ’ 
over  the  neighbouring  Tragabal  Pass,  often 
used  by  the  Dard  traders  of  Gurez.  It  was  also, 
according  to  the  information  supplied  to  me, 
used  regularly  by  the  Sikhs  for  military  trans¬ 
ports,  until  a  disaster  which  befell  a  convoy 
through  an  avalanche  lower  down  in  the 
valley,  led  them  to  change  the  route  to  the 
TragHbal  Pass  some  seven  miles  to  the 
S.E.  The  latter  pass  has  been  adhered 
to  ever  since,  though  it  is  higher  than 
the  Dudfkhut  Pass,  and  owing  to  its  exposed 
track  less  suitable  ks  a  route  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

The  watershed  on  the  Dud-khut  Pass  is 
formed  by  an  almost  level  plain  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  To  the  E.  of  it 
rises  abruptly  an  isolated  rocky  hillock  about 
150'  high,  which  shows  precipitous  walls  to  the 
S.  and  W.,  and  is  also  on  the  other  sides  acces¬ 
sible  only  with  difficulty.  The  top  of  this 
hillock  forms  a  small  plateau  about  100  yards 
long,  and  half  as  broad,  which  commands  a 
complete  view  of  the  approaches  of  the  pass 
both  from  S.  and  N.  On  this  plateau  I  was 
able  to  trace  scanty  remains  of  walls  which 
seemed  to  have  belonged  to  polygonal  towers 
such  as  are  found  to  this  day  near  the  Pir 
Pantsfi-l  and  Tos’maid&n  PasseB.  The  military 
position  afforded  by  this  hillock  is  excellent, 
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1172-1173.  This  [fort] — after  the  Damara  Lakkanacandra,  who  held  it, 
had  been  previously  executed  on  King  Anemia's,  order  by  Jan  aka,  the  lord 
of  the  Gate, — had  been  offered  [to  Kalasa]  by  the  [Damara’s]  wife,  who  was 
fasting  before  the  [king’s]  door.  King  Kalasa  having  refused  it,  the  king  of  the 
Darads  took  possession  of  it. 

1174.  As  owing  to  [the  possession  of]  that  [fort]  the  Darads  had  occupied 
numerous  villages  in  this  territory  [of  Kasmir],  the  king  was  induced  by  the 
minister  [Sahela]  to  take  up  this  expedition. 

1175.  The  place  had  no  tank,  and  the  snow  which  was  kept  [there]  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison,  had  at  that  time  become  exhausted  by  a  drought. 

1176.  When  the  Mahattama  [Sahela]  had  ascertained  by  spies  this  weak 
point,  he  repeatedly  pressed  the  king  to  seize  this  [fort],  and  the  hitter  undertook 
the  attempt. 


and  it  is  possible  that  we  have  in  these 
remains  the  last  traces  of  the  fort  of  Dugdha- 
ghata  referred  to  in  the  Chronicle. 

The  details  furnished  by  the  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  JDugdhaghdta  seem  to  support 
this  assumption.  The  configuration  of  the 
hillock  and  the  hardness  of  its  rock  would 
make  the  construction  of  a  tank  very  difficult. 
Hence  we  can  understand  the  curious  expe¬ 
dient  of  storing  snow  instead  of  water  for  the 
garrison’s  use  (vii.  1175).  Of  the  high  eleva¬ 
tion  at  which  the  fort  Dugd'haghata  must  have 
been  situated,  we  have  an  unmistakable  indi¬ 
cation  in  the  heavy  snowfall  which  put  an  end 
to  the  siege,  vii.  1186  sq.  After  what  is  stated 
previously  about  the  drought  and  the  warm 
weather,  which  had  reduced  the  fort’s  snow 
supply,  vii.  1175, 1185,  it  is  clear  that  this  snow¬ 
fall  must  have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  or  at  least  early  in  the  autumn.  And 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  heavy 
snow-storms  have  more  than  once  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  recent  years  on  the  neighbouring 
Tragabal  Pass  as  early  as  September. 

Notwithstanding  this  elevation,  and  the 
consequent  severity  of  the  clima  tic  conditions, 
a  fort  erected  at  the  Dud  •  khut  Pass  would 
have  remained  inhabitable  for  a  small  garrison 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  block  huts  built  on  the  even 
more  exposed  Tragabal  Pass  have  been 
inhabited  through  recent  winters  by 
employes  of  the  Dak  and  telegraph  service  of 
the  Gilgit  Road. 

Finally,  we  may  point  out  that  the  narrow 
gorges  of  the  Madhumati  and  its  northern 
tributary,  through  which  the  route  to  the 
Dudakhut  Pass  leads  above  and  below  the 
village  of  Atavuth,  correspond  exactly  to 
the  description  given'  in  vii.  J191  sqq.  of 


the  route  followed  by  the  Kasmirian  force 
on  its  disastrous  retreat  from  Dugdhaghata. 

Lavanyas. — The  La rang  as  mentioned  here 
for  the  first  time,  play  a  great  part  in  the 
internal  troubles  related  in  Books  vii.  and  viii. 
They  must  have  formed  at  that  time  an  im¬ 
portant  tribal  section  of  the  rural  population 
of  Kasmir,  and  their  name,  like  that  of  the 
Tantrins,  survives  in  a  modern  ‘Kram’  name 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  viz.  Lien',  The 
numerous  passages  in  which  the  Lavanyas  as 
a  body  or  individuals  are  referred  to,  tell  us 
nothing  about  their  origin,  but  show  that 
many  of  them  must  have  held  a  position 
of  influence  as  land-owners  or  tribal  head¬ 
men.  In  vii.  1227  sqq.,  where  we  read  of 
a  persecution  of  the  Lavanyas  in  Maila- 
varajya,  they  are  repeatedly  designated  as 
Damaras. 

The  designation  Luri ,  as  other  ‘  Krams  ’ 
in  Kasmir,  is  nowadays  a  mere  name,  there 
being  nothing  to  distinguish  those  who  bear 
it  from  other  Muhammadan  agriculturists 
in  regard  to  customs,  occupation,  etc. ; 
comp,  note  v.  248.  Lien's  are  found  through¬ 
out  the  Valley.  According  to  a  villager’s 
statement,  recorded  by  Lawrence,  Valley, 
p.  306,  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Cilas.  But  I  have  not  been  able 
myself  to  trace  such  a  tradition.  Up  to 
Jonaraja’s  time  the  Lavanyas  seem  to 
have  retained  a  certain  importance,  as 
their  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his 
Chronicle.  By  S'rivara  they  are  mentioned 
only  once,  i.  282. 

1172.  L  gives  the  name  as  Thakkanacandra. 

1174.  Read  with  L  raja  sa. 

1175.  The  emended  text  is  supported  by 
L  nirhrase,  which  is  an  easily  explained  clerical 
error  for  nirhrade. 
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1177.  When  GanpaJca,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate,’  was  about  to  Harsa 

proceed  on  this  expedition  by  the  king’s  order,  the  Vdtaganda  (Ananda)  *A'D  \ _ 

endeavoured  to  get  the  better  of  him. 

1178.  This  latter,  since  the  king  had  withheld  [from  him]  the  charge  of  the 
‘  Gate  ’  and  had  appointed  him  as  governor,  was  showing  enmity  to  all  who  were 
[acting]  as  lords  of  the  ‘  Gate.’ 

1179.  Though  he  (Ananda)  caused  confusion  in  the  army,-  the  lord  of  the 
Gate  (Canpaka)  crossed  the  Madhumati  river  and  invested  the  fort  with  his 
troops. 

1180.  The  king,  though  despatching  all  feudatories  from  all  sides  to  the  fort, 
still  kept  himself  at  the  distance  of  one  march  [from  the  latter], 

1181.  The  Kasmlrians  fought  with  the  Darad  soldiers,  who  threw  down  big- 
boulders  and  other  [missiles],  and  who  were  difficult  to  defeat  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  the  fort  gave  them. 

1182.  Media,  Gunga’s  son,  kept  with  his  sons  at  the  place  of  attack,  called 
Prdjimathihd,  and  caused  [to  the  enemies]  alarms  which  they  withstood  witli 
difficulty. 

1183-1184.  His  two  brave  sons,  TJccala  and  Sxssaia,  to  whom  an  astrologer 
had  foretold  the  acquisition  of  the  royal  power,  were  taking  care  of  their  honour 
on  account  of  that  ambition.  The  elder  of  the  two,  who  was  most  difficult  to 
control,  had,  though  he  hated  the  throne,  started  on  that  expedition,  from 
the  force  of  the  coming  events. 

1185.  Parched  by  the  drought  and  the  king’s  lustre,  the  Darad  soldiers  held 
the  fort  with  difficulty. 

1186.  Then  there  came  down  heavy  rain  which  turned  the  [whole]  ground  Retreat  from  Dugdha- 
into  one  [sheet  of]  water,  and  appeared  like  an  order  of  Fate  effacing  Harsa’ a 

lustre. 

1187.  Fate  showed  itself  favourable  and  surrounded  the  hill  [occupied]  by  the 
fort  with  impassable  masses  of  snow  which  enveloped  it  entirely,  like  armour. 

1188.  Fate  lets  some  fall  as  they  rise,  and  throws  up  others  while  they  fall, 
and  thus  seems  to  play  with  [men  as  if  they  were]  balls. 


1177.  Read  with  L  vdtagandas  and  can- 
pakarn.  For  the  meaning  of  abhisamdhdtum, 
comp.  vii.  1255,  1522. 

By  Vdtaganda  is  meant  Ananda,  who  had 
himself  aspired  to  the  office  of  lord  of  the 
Gate  ;  see  vii.  993-996. 

1178.  The  proper  text  is  restored  by  L, 
vairam  for  A  dvaram. 

The  expression  dvaradhikaribhih  does  not 


indicate  that  there  were  several  ‘  lords  of 
the  Gate  ’  at  the  same  time,  but  that  the 
disappointed  Ananda  intrigued  against  all 
those  who  were  successively  holding  the 
office. 

1179.  Regarding  the  M  adhumati  river, 
see  above,  note  vii.  1171  on  Dugdhaghata. 

1182.  Regarding  Prajimathikd,  see  note  vii. 
1171  on  Dugdhaghata. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 
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1189.  Then  those  bad  councillors,  rendered  miserable  by  the  rain,  remembered 
their  houses,  and  caused  confusion  in  the  king’s  camp  just  as  before. 

1190.  Like  a  fish  which  swimming  against  the  stream  has  hit  his  face 
against  a  rock,  the  king  turned  back  from  that  place  also,  without  caring  for 
victory. 

1191.  The  whole  army  abandoned  its  stores,  threw  away  the  treasure,  left  its 
valuables  and  dropped  its  arms,  thinking  of  nothing  but  flight. 

1192.  The  stream,  which  was  in  flood,  swallowed  up  the  king’s  soldiers  on 
the  route,  as  they  were  fleeing  by  different  paths  lamenting  and  pursued  by  the 
enemy. 

1193-1194.  In  the  river  Madhumati  the  linen  cloths  abandoned  by  the  men 
appeared  like  rows  of  geese,  their  shields  like  multitudes  of  lotuses,  the  heaps  of 
swords  like  water-plants,  their  horses  like  rocks,  their  golden  vessels  like  ruddy 
geese  and  those  of  silver  like  foam. 

1195.  The  number  of  those  who  were  captured  or  slain  by  the  victorious 
Daradtt,  or  carried  away  by  the  stream,  could  not  be  counted. 

1196.  The  proud  Uccala,  Malta's  son,  was  the  only  one  who,  together  with  his 
younger  brother,  did  not  flee,  but  endeavoured  to  save  the  army  which  was  thus 
left  without  leaders. 

1197.  The  whole  force  of  the  Darads,  which  was  rushing  forward  like  the 
ocean  to  flood  everything,  was  stopped  by  these  two,  who  resembled  two  mighty 
rocks  on  the  coast. 

1198.  On  these  two  when  they  returned  after  saving  the  army  and  securing 
priceless  renown,  royal  Fortune  seemed  to  bestow  perceptible  lustre,  as  [if  3he 
were]  a  girl  choosing,  for  herself  her  husband. 

1199.  Ffom  that  time  onwards  all  people  thought  that  these  two  proud 
[princes]  deserved  the  crown,  but  not  the  cowardly  king. 

1200.  The  people  formed  this  conviction,  when  [they  saw  that]  these  two, 
despising  the  gifts  of  favour,  did  not  go  to  see  the  king  even  after  such  deeds. 

1201.  Then  the  king,  freed  from  fear  of  his  enemies,  proceeded  to  the  City, 
while  the  glory  of  the  two  sons  of  Mallard] a  spread  in  [all]  directions. 

1202.  All  people,  in  anticipation  of  coming  events,  compared  the  two  to 
Barrta  and  Lahsmana,  while  the  king  was  likened  to  Havana. 

1203.  The  senseless  king,  however,  undismayed  and  unashamed,  began  again 
to  oppress  the  land  just  as  [if  that  had  been]  his  fixed  occupation. 

1204.  A  low-minded  person  strikes  down  him  who  is  close  by  for  a  small 
fault,  but  not  the  enemy  afar  off  who  has  committed  an  enormous  offence. 


1200.  Read  with  L  rajno. 
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[Thus  too]  the  dog  in  mighty  fury  bites  the  stone  which  hits,  but  not  the  person 
who  has  thrown  it  from  a  distance. 

1205.  When  he  had  returned,  he  heard  that  Madana,  whom,  being  pleased 
with  his  services,  he  had  made  commander-in-chief,  was  openly  talking  of  his  defeat. 

1206.  In  his  anger  for  this  he  wished  to  kill  him,  and  accused  him 
of  another  offence,  namely,  that  he  had  neglected  a  written  order  sent  by 
the  queen. 

1207.  When  he  (Madana)  arrived  from  Madavardjya  and  was  not  received  by 
the  king,  he  became  frightened  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  councillor  Laksmldhara, 
who  was  a  Takka  [by  birth]. 

1208.  The  king,  though  another  minister  had  pleaded  for  him,  had  him 
executed  together  with  his  son,  while  the  troops  looked  on  laughing. 

1209.  A  king’s  angry  smile,  an  unseasonable  blossom  on  a  tree,  and  a  Vetala’s 
laugh  do  not  pass  away  just  thus  [without  a  result], 

1210.  Those  who,  rendered  self-confident  by  great  favours,  serve  their  master 
without  care,  find  their  end  like  those  [snake-charmers]  who  boasting  of  their 
familiarity  with  a  great  snake  [die]  violently  owing  to  their  charm  [failing], 

1211.  The  curse  of  Suryamati  asserted  itself  among  the  band  of  intriguers 
until  [it  brought  about  also]  the  death  of  Madana. 

1212.  The  king,  who  trembled  at  the  sight  of  valour,  had  Kalasardja  placed 
in  fetters  in  the  house  of  Laksmldhara. 

1213.  In  order  to  insult  him,  the  king  sent  to  him  his  enemy  Udaya,  under 
the  pretext  of  making  an  inquiry. 

1214.  The  proud  [Kalasaraja]  on  seeing  the  other  sparkling  in  his  luck,  flamed 
up  in  anger,  and  seizing  a  weapon  from  some  one  struck  him  down  in  a  moment. 

1215.  Thereupon  his  (Udaya’s)  servants  threw  him  down  and  killed  him.  Thus 
ended  the  servants  of  that  evil-minded  king. 

1216.  On  this  land  which  suffered  wounds,  as  it  were,  of  the  king’s  infliction, 
there  fell  also  another  series  of  calamities  which  were  like  caustics  thrown  [on 
those  wounds]. 

1217.  In  broad  daylight  people  were  killed  by  robbers,  who  would  take  a 
golden  bowl  even  from  the  king’s  apartments. 

1218.  A  plague  was  raging,  and  day  and  night  the  sound  of  the  funeral 
music  did  not  cease,  accompanied  by  loud  lamentations. 

1219.  In  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  seventy- 
five  (a.d.  1099-1100),  the  villages  were  flooded  by  an  inundation,  and  there 
arose  an  extreme  scarcity  of  all  wares. 


Haesa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Execution  of 
Madana. 


Famine  in  Kntaiir, 
a.d.  1099. 


1206.  Compare  vii.  1126. 


1211.  See  vii. '476. 


Harra 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Persecution  of 
Damaras. 
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1220.  A  Khari  of  rice  was  bought  for  five  hundred  Dinnaras,  and  two  Palas 
of  grape-juice  cost  one  Dinnara. 

1221.  A  Pala  of  wool  was  sold  at  six  Dinnaras.  Of  salt,  pepper,  Assafcetida 
( hir/gu )  and  other  [articles]  it  was  difficult  even  to  hear  the  name. 

1222.  The  water  of  the  streams  was  covered  with  the  dead,  whose  corpses 
were  swollen  from  being  soaked  with  water, — as  if  forests  of  cut  trees  had  come 
down  from  the  mountains. 

1223.  Thinking  that  the  palace  could  not  be  seen  from  afar  owing  to  its  being 
hidden  by  trees,  the  king  had  them  cut  down  in  all  directions. 

1224.  The  trees,  which  with  their  blossoms  and  fruits  appeared  like 
householders,  were  struck  down  everywhere,  and  were  lamented  by  the  bees  which 
seemed  [to  form]  their  families. 

1225.  While  the  people  were  thus  distressed,  the  king  threw  upon  them  heavy 
fines  which  took  away  their  breath,  just  as  if  a  boulder  [were  thrown]  on  an 
old  bullock  which  has  become  worn  out  by  [dragging]  the  plough. 

1226.  He  tormented  the  people  through  the  Eayasthas,  and  did  not  even  let 
alone  the  earth  in  towns,  villages  or  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  heavy  fines  he  inflicted. 

1227.  Then  furious,  like  another  god  of  death,  he  ordered  the  governor 
(Ananda)  to  slay  all  of  the  Damaras  who  had  become  over-powerful. 

1228.  He  first  attacked  numerous  Damaras  of  Holadd  in  Madavarajya,  and 
killed  them  just  like  birds  in  their  nest. 

1229.  While  he  was  killing  the  Lavanyas,  he  left  in  Madavarajya  not  even 
a  Brahman .  alive  if  he  wore  his  hair  dressed  high  and  was  of  prominent 
appearance. 

1230.  Since  he  impaled  even  travellers,  taking  them  for  Lavanyas,  the 
country  became  terrible  to  look  at,  [just  as  if  it  had  been]  Bhairava’s  kitchen. 

1231.  When  he  was  impaling  the  ferocious  wife  of  a  certain  Lavanya,  the 
Lavanyas  all  became  frightened  at  the  governor  and  fled  in  all  directions. 

1232.  Some  of  them  ate  cow’s  meat  in  the  lands  of  the  Mlecchas ;  others 
lingered  on  by  working  water-wheels,  hand-mills,  and  the  like. 


1220.  Regarding  the  khari  measure  and 
the  varying  prices  of  rice,  see  note  v.  71.  For 
the  approximate  value  of  the  prices  stated 
here  in  Dinnaras,  comp.  Note  H,  iv.  495. 
Regarding  the  pala,  see  note  iv.  202. 

1221.  Salt  is  not  found  in  Kasmir,  but  is 
imported  from  the  Panjab  and  Ladak ;  see 
Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  63,  393.  Nor  is  Assa¬ 
fcetida  produced  within  the  limits  of, Kasmir; 
see  ib.  p.  68. 

1226.  With  na  mrd  apyavaseqitd,  comp,  the 


Kasmiri  saying,  mits  ti  thavu  nas  na  (‘  not  even 
the  earth  has  been  left  ’). 

1228.  Hclada  is  the  modern  Vular  Par- 
gana ;  see  note  i.  306.  Regarding  Mada¬ 
varajya  or  Maraz,  the  designation  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Valley,  comp,  note 
ii.  15. 

1232.  Compare  below,  vii.  1292.  The 
working  of  water-wheels  and  hand-mills  still 
offers  a  means  of  subsistence  for  the  poor  in 
towns  of  Northern  India, 
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1233.  The  governor  sent  to  that  Bhairava  of  a  king  whole  strings  and  rows  of 
Lavanya  heads,  [just  as  if  they  were]  a  great  olfering. 

1234.  At  the  gate  of  the  king’s  [palace]  there  were  seen  everywhere  rows  of 
triumphal  arches  ( torana )  covered  with  Bamara  skulls,  which  appeared  like  cups 
(ghati). 

1235.  Indeed,  whoever  brought  the  head  of  a  Damara  received  bracelets, 
dresses  and  other  [rewards]  which  were  hanging  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace. 

1236.  Vultures,  herons  and  other  [birds]  frequented  the  king’s  gateway  and 
occupied  the  spreading  arches  to  feast  on  the  heads  of  the  Damaras. 

1237.  Wherever  the  king  took  his  abode,  there  the  people  formed  wide- 
spreading  triumphal  garlands  with  the  horrible  heads  of  Lavanyas. 

1238.  In  this  land  which  was  filled  with  corpses,  just  as  [if  it  had  been]  a 
burning-ground,  the  nose  was  tormented  by  impure  smells  and  the  ear  by  the  howls 
of  the  jackals. 

1239.  From  the  outskirts  of  Baler  akaprapd,  as  far  as  Lokapunya,  the 
governor  formed  one  avenue  with  Damaras  fixed  on  pales. 

1240.  When  he  had  thus  exterminated  the  Damaras  in  Madavardjya,  he 
hurried  to  Kramardjya  to  follow  up  the  same  procedure. 

1241.  The  Damaras  resident  in  Kramardjya,  knowing  for  certain  that  they 
were  doomed,  collected  a  force  in  Laulaha. 

1242.  They  all  joined  in  the  fighting  and  committed  great  slaughter,  so  that 
the  governor  was  checked  there  for  a  long  time. 

1243.  What  else  [could  it  have  been]  ?  In  the  form  of  Kar§a  some  demon 
had  descended  [to  the  earth]  to  destroy  this  land  hallowed  by  gods,  Tirthas  and 
Esis. 

1244-1245.  Liveliness  at  night,  sleep  in  the  day-time,  cruelty,  excessive 
conduct,  meanness,  and  pleasure  in  doings  which  befitted  the  god  of  death, — these 
and  some  other  habits  peculiar  to  him  were  like  those  of  a  goblin,  and  were  noted 
as  such  by  intelligent  men  in  his  own  time. 

1246.  In  the  meantime  the  younger  son  of  Malla  (Sussala),  intoxicated  by 
youth,  was  comforting  the  heart  of  Laksmidhara’ s  wife. 

1247.  She  was  attracted  by  that  prince  who  was  her  neighbour,  and  felt  no 
love  for  her  husband,  whose  look  was  like  that  of  a  monkey. 

1236.  Regarding  Lokapunya,  identified  with  name  of  the  present  Lolab  Pargapa  to  the  N.W. 
Lokabavan  by  the  gloss  of  A,  on  our  passage,  of  theVolur  lake.  The  proper  K6.  pronuncia- 
see  note  iv.  193.  Balerakaprapa  (‘  the  drinking  tion  .of  the  modern  name  is  Lolav.  Comp,  for 
station  of  Baleraka  ’)  is  not  otherwise  known.  a  phonetic  parallel  Karnaha  >  Kamav,  viii. 

1240.  For  Kramardjya  or  Kamraz,  see  2626. — The  Lokaprak&ila,  ii.,  has  metamor- 

note  ii.  16.  pbosed  Lolav  into  Lulavaka ,  and  P.  S&lnbr&ro 

1241.  Laulaha  is  in  all  probability  the  old  in  his  Tirthas.  makes  up  the<  form  Lalava  (1). 
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Haasa 

(  a.d.  1089-1101). 


Designs  against  Uccala 
and  Sussala. 


Flight  of  Uccala  snd 
Sxusala  (a.d.  110U). 


1243-1249.  “  Why  did  you  not,  0  king,  kill  Uccala  and  Sussala,  those  two  who 

have  qualities  fitting  them  for  the  throne  and  who  are  ambitious,  when  you  have 
slain  other  relatives  who  were  insignificant  ?  Though  Laksmldhara  spoke  thus 
in  his  raging  jealousy,  the  king  yet  showed  no  anger  [against  them],  as  he  suffered 
the  torments  of  regret  on  account  of  his  former  murder  of  relatives. 

1250.  Though  he  (Laksmldhara)  said  this  to  him  again  and  again  in  person 
as  well  as  through  others,  he  was  afraid  of  killing  [them],  remembering  their 
prowess. 

1251.  Then  [however]  forgetting  love  for  kinsmen,  [their]  attachment  and 
the  rest,  he  took  counsel  with  his  ministers  and  decided  to  kill  them. 

1252.  This  evil  design  of  the  king  was  then  reported  to  those  two  by 
a  courtezan,  Thaklcand  by  name,  who  was  connected  [with  them]. 

1253.  When  DarSanapala,  their  friend,  had  removed  their  doubts  about  this 
matter,  they  left  at  night  accompanied  by  two  or  three  attendants. 

1254.  They  left  the  City  in  the  month  Margasfrsa  of  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  seventy-six  (a.d.  1100),  and  reached  the 
seat  of  the  Damara  living  at  Utrdsa. 

1255.  The  treacherous  Lavanya  Prasastardja,  after  prevailing  over  his  own 
younger  brother  Sillardja,  conducted  them  abroad. 

1256.  Then  the  elder  brother  proceeded  to  Pdjapurl;  the  younger  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Kalha,  the  ruler  of  Kalinjara. 

1257.  When  the  two  had  left  the  country,  no  confidence  was  felt  by  any  one 
in  [Harsa's]  reign,  and  the  king  himself,  who  understood  presages,  became  alarmed 
at  evil  omens. 

1258.  Then  he  asked  Samgramapdla ,  [king  of  Rajapuri,]  through  Laksml¬ 
dhara' s  mouth,  to  kill  Uccala,  and  offered  him  money  [for  this]. 


1250.  Tlio  lacuna  of  two  syllables  which 
the  text  shows,  may  conjecturally  be  filled  by 
reading  tayor  ghdte. 

1254.  Utrdsa  is  undoubtedly,  as  the  gloss 
of  As  has  it,  the  modern  village  VuUrus  (map 
‘  Watoassoo’),  situated  close  to  Gang  as  in  the 
Kuphar  Pargapa,  76°  22'  long.  33°  43'  lat. 
P.  Sahibr&m  reproduces  the  name  as  Uttarasa 
in  his  Tirthae. 

Regarding  the  term  upavesana,  comp,  note 
viii.  1070. 

1255.  Prasastardja,  the  Lavanya,  is  the 
Damara  of  the  preceding  verse  This  shows 
that  at  that  period  the  term  Damara  was  not 
a  tribal  designation ;  comp.  Note  G,  iv.  348, 
and  note  vii.  1171. — For  the  meaning  of 
abhisarndhdya  see  vii.  1177,  1522. 

1250.  Kalinjara,  more  correctly  spelt 
Kalinjara  in  viii.  204,  618,  915,  cannot  be  the 


same  place  as  the  well-known  Kdlanjara,  ‘  a 
city  of  the  Kalachuri  kings  of  Central  India, 
now  represented  by  the  Kdlanjar  hill  fort  ’  in 
the  Banda  district  of  the  N.W.  Provinces 
(comp.  Ind.  'Ant.,  xxii.  p.  180).  The  context 
of  viii.  915,  and  of  those  passages  where  Kalha 
and  Padmaratha,  a  later  ruler  of  Kalinjara, 
are  mentioned  (viii.  519,  581,  1923,  1934, 
1974  sq.),  shows  that  some  hill  territory  to  the 
S.  of  Kafimir  is  meant.  To  this  territory 
refers  clearly  also  the  notice  found  in  Ferishtas 
History  (transl.  Briggs,  vol.  i.  pp.  89,  99)  of 
‘  a  hill  fort  called  Kalunjur  on  the  frontier 
of  Kashmeer.’  The  fort  is  mentioned  by 
Ferishta  as  the  place  where  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna  imprisoned  one  of  his  high  officials. 
I  am  unable  at  present  to  trace  any  other 
notice  of  the  place  or  to  attempt  its  identi¬ 
fication. 
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1259.  He  (Samgramapala)  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  Malta's  son  when 
he  had  come  to  him,  but  showed  more  respect  [for  him  subsequently]  on  account  of 
that  fear  [of  Harsa]. 

1260.  In  this  world  [it  often  happens  that]  by  showing  fear  a  malignant 
person,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  fate,  raises  his  enemy  whose  success  is 
approaching  to  [greater]  importance. 

1261.  Those  of  Bdjapuri  are  by  nature  no  well-wishers  of  Kasmir.  What 
need  then  be  said  about  the  intrigues  [which  arose]  when  a  mighty  opponent  [of 
the  Kasmirian  ruler]  had  arrived  [among  them]  ? 

1262.  Uccala  then  exerted  himself  by  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the 
Dam aras  through  some  persons,  mostly  dishonest,  who  had  joined  him. 

1263.  The  Ddmaras  again,  whom  the  king  had  oppressed,  made  great  efforts 
to  bring  him  [to  Kasmir]  and  sent  many  envoys  with  offers  of  presents. 

1264.  Janaha,  Suryavarmacandra's  son,  made  additional  efforts  by 
despatching  artful  messengers. 

1265.  Samgramapala,  when  he  saw  the  messengers  of  the  Damaras, 
abandoned  his  fear  of  the  king,  and  openly  paid  honours  to  Uccala. 

1266-*1267.  He  (Samgramapala),  after  breaking  camphor  over  [Uccala’s]  head  to 
[assure  his]  safety,  wished  to  let  him  start,  though  [he  himself  felt]  depressed  by 
the  weighty  nature  of  the  affair.  But  Kalasaraja,  the  chief  Thakkura  of  that 
territory,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Harsadeva,  approached  him  when  he  was 
alone,  and  said  to  him  : 

1268.  “  By  neglecting  to  propitiate  King  [Harsa]  and  supporting  Uccala, 
you  obstinately  reject  the  wishing-cow  and  take  hold  of  the  he-goat’s  neck.” 

1269.  “  Is  this  [Uccala]  one  of  the  princes  of  Kasmir!’  What  can  this 
mendicant  do  ?  Therefore,  conciliate  King  [Harsa]  and  put  yourself  out  of  fear.” 

1270.  “  Put  this  [Uccala]  in  the  fortress  of  Rajagiri.  He  [Harsa]  will  then 
from  fear  do  whatever  you  desire,  and  be  ever  your  friend.” 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089  1101) 


Uccala  at  Rdjapuri. 


1266-1267.  The  breaking  of  camphor  is 
evidently  referred  to  as  a  custom  assuring 
protection  to  a  stranger. 

1270.  The  fortress  of  Rajagiri  is  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  name  of  Rajagiri  in  an 
interesting  passage  of  AbbebunI’s  India,  i. 
p.  208,  which  has  been  quoted  in  Note 
£  on  Lohara,  §  12  (iv.  177).  Alberuni  places 
this  fortress  to  the  5-  of  the  snow-peak 
‘  Kularjak  ’  which  I  have  identified  in  the 
note  quoted  with  Mount  Ta^akufi,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Pir  Pants&l  Range,  74°  32' 
long.  33°  44'  lat.  He  speaks  of  ‘  R&jagiri  ’  and 
the  fortress  Lahur  (recte  Lauhur,  our  Lohara) 
as  the  two  strongest  places  he  had  ever  seen. 


The  position  indicated  by  Alberuni  for 
Rajagiri,  and  the  fact  that  he  saw  the 
fortress  on  Mahmud’s  expedition  against 
Kasmir,  suggest  that  this  stronghold  was 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Prunts  Tohi 
(Tausi),  which  forms  the  approach  to  the 
Pir  Panteal  Pass. 

I  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  several 
ruined  forts  between  Bahramgalla  and  Suran 
in  that  valley,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
visit  the  latter  myself.  A  close  examination 
of  the  local  traditions  and  of  the  topography 
of  that  hill  region  will  probably  enable  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Rajagiri  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  that  of  Lohara. 
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Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Intritrue  against 
TJccala. 


Uccala’i  genealogy. 


1271.  On  being  thus  addressed  the  weak  Khasa  ruler,  who  was  afraid  of  him 
(Harsa)  and  was  lusting  [to  increase]  his  wealth,  agreed  to  do  so. 

1272.  And  he  replied:  “I  am  not  able  to  capture  that  resolute  [Uccala]. 
You  should  yourself  detain  him,  when  he  is  sent  to  you,  by  a  ruse.” 

1273.  After  these  words  he  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  and  then  spoke 
to  Uccala :  “  In  the  morning  you  ought  to  visit  KalaSaraja .” 

1274.  “  He  is  the  chief  minister  here ;  through  him  you  will  avoid 
risks.  Afterwards  I  shall  let  you  start  with  your  followers  to  destroy  your 
opponent.” 

1275.  When  Uccala  then  on  the  following  day  was  going  to  the  residence  of 
that  [minister],  he  received  a  warning  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  first  by  bad 
omens  and  subsequently  from  his  trusted  friends. 

1276.  When  Kalasardja  heard  that  he  (Uccala)  had  gone  back  into  the  Khasa 
king’s  presence,  the  plan  having  been  betrayed,  he  came  up  in  a  rage,  with  the 
soldiers  he  had  ready. 

1277.  Uccala  knew  that  he  had  come  to  attack  [him],  and  being  himself  an 
excellent  soldier,  he  wished  to  proceed  outside  with  his  own  followers  to  give 
battle. 

1278.  When  the  fray  had  begun,  the  lord  of  the  Khasas  tried  to  make  peace, 
and  staying  with  Kalasardja  asked  him  (Uccala)  to  come  to  his  own  assembly- 

hall. 

1279.  That  abode  of  strength  (Uccala)  shook  off  the  attendants  who  wished 
to  keep  him  back,  and  readily  stepped  into  the  Khasa  assembly,  while  his  under¬ 
lip  shook  with  rage. 

1280.  Nobody,  neither  Kalasardja  nor  the  king,  could  face  that  embodiment 
of  glory,  who  in  his  fury  looked  like  the  mighty  sun  which  is  [to  destroy  the  world] 
at  the  end  of  the  Kalpa. 

1281.  When  the  hall  had  been  cleared,  he  with  great  dignity  spoke  thus  to 
the  KhaSa  lord  who  tried  to  conciliate  him,  and  to  his  minister,  while  anger  gave 
harshness  to  his  words  : 

1282.  “  Long  ago  there  lived  as  king  of  Darvdbhisara  Nara,  a  descendant  of 
Bharadvaja  ;  his  son  was  Naravahana,  who  begot  Phulla 

1283.  “The  latter  [begot]  Sdtavahma ;  from  him  sprung  Canda ;  his  son 
was  Canduraja,  who  also  had  two  sons  called  Gopaia  and  Siihharaja .” 


1282.  For  the  pedigree  of  the  Lohara 
family  detailed  in  this  and  the  following 
verses,  compare  the  genealogical  table  in 
Appendix. 

For  Darvabhisara,  see  note  i.  180. 

1283.  The  name  Satavahana  has  been  cor¬ 


rected  here  after  vi.  367  in  place  of  A  L  Sartha- 
vahana.  The  name  is  found  in  the  alternative 
form  Salavahana  also  as  that  of  a  Raja  of 
Campa;  comp,  the  Campa  grant,  edited  by 
Prof.  Kielhorn,  Ind,  Ant.,  xvii.  p.  8,  and  above 
note  vii.  218. 
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1284-1285.  “  Simhardja,  who  had  many  sons,  gave  his  daughter  Diddd  to  King 

Ksemagupta  in  marriage.  She  being  left  without  a  husband  or  male  children, 
placed  Samgramardja,  the  son  of  her  brother  Udayardja,  on  the  throne.  [Another] 
brother  of  hers,  Kantirdja,  begot  Jassaraja .” 

1286.  “  Samgrdma[rdja]  was  the  father  of  Ananta,  Jassa\rdja ]  that  of 
Tanvanga  and  Gunga.  From  Ananta  was  born  King  Kalasa,  and  from  Gunga 
[was  born]  Malta.” 

1287.  “  From  Kala&a  were  born  Harsadeva  and  the  rest,  and  thus  we  from 
Malla.  Then,  when  this  is  the  pedigree  how  can  foolish  persons  ask  :  ‘  Is  this 
one  [of  the  princes  of  Kasmir]  ’  ?  ” 

1288.  “  What,  however,  is  the  use  of  a  pedigree  on  this  earth  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  strong,  and  who  else  should  be  the  helper  of  the  strong  man  but  his 
arm?” 

1289.  “  Thank  heaven,  that  I  have  not  [allowed]  these  objects  of  pity  here 
to  touch  [my]  head  with  their  hands,  and  that  I  have  [thus]  not  become  a  disgrace 
to  the  race  of  Kasmir  kings.” 

1290.  “Thereafter  you  will  see  my  power.”  Thus  speaking  he  left  that 
place  and  went  forth  to  conquer,  followed  by  a  hundred  foot-soldiers. 

1291.  Somebody  met  him  carrying  a  slain  hare.  By  this  good  omen  he 
thought  he  had  [already]  won  his  enemy’s  royal  fortune. 

1292.  Vattadeva  and  other  exiled  Damaras  left  off  turning  water-wheels, 
handmills  and  the  like,  and  joined  him  on  the  march. 

1293.  When  he  came  distressed  into  Rdjapuri,  after  leaving  Samgramapdla, 
who  was  in  camp,  the  queens  of  the  latter  cheered  him  up. 

1294.  As  he  was  proceeding  in  the  evening  to  his  own  residence  from  their 
apartments,  after  having  taken  a  meal,  he  was  attacked  outside  by  Kalasaraja’s 
soldiers. 

1295.  While  he  was  prevented  from  leaving  by  the  queens  blocking  the 
door,  Lostdvatta  and  others  of  his  armed  followers  were  killed  in  the  fight. 

1296.  When  the  chief  persons  [of  Kajapuri]  had  interceded  and  stopped  the 
fighting,  he  whose  soldiers  had  been  few  already  [before],  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  still  smaller  number. 


Habba 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Uccala' s  fight  at 
Rdjapuri. 


1287.  Kalasar&ja’s  words,  vii.  1269,  are 
alluded  to. 

1289.  Uccala  compliments  himself  in 
these  words  at  not  having  been  put  under 
obligations  by  the  Rajapuri  chief.  These 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  being  the  client  of  his  inferior. 

1291.  The  sight  of  a  hare  at  the  start 


is  counted  as  a  lucky  omen  in  the  Jyo- 
tihsastra ;  comp.  e.g.  Brhatsamhitd,  lxxxvi. 
22  sqq. 

1293.  Among  Samgramapdla' s  wives  there 
might  have  been  relatives  of  Uccala.  A 
daughter  of  Uccala  is  subsequently  mentioned, 
viii.  1464  sq.,  as  married  to  Somapala,  Sam- 
gramapala’s  son. 
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Harba 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Uccala  invades 
Kafrnir. 


1297.  Though  he  had  only  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Caitra  been  exposed  to 
dangers,  yet  he  started  without  fear  on  his  expedition  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  Vaisakha. 

1298.  He  despatched  Vattadeva  and  the  others  by  their  own  respective  routes 
to  [raise]  revolts,  and  himself  formed  the  plan  of  invading  [Kasmir]  through 
Kramardjya. 

1299.  Kapila,  the  son  of  Ksemaraja,  whom  the  king,  after  Udayaslha's  death, 
had  put  over  the  Lohara  territory,  allowed  him  to  pass. 

1300.  Marching  at  the  head  of  all,  with  sword  and  shield,  he  first  taught  his 
(Kapila’s)  soldiers  to  flee  at  Parnotsa. 

1301.  After  capturing  the  commandant  of  the  ‘  Gate  ’  ( dvdresa ),  Sujjaka  by 
name,  who  was  sitting  at  ease,  he  threw  himself  rapidly  upon  Kasmlr ,  just  like  a 
falcon  lusting  after  flesh. 

1302.  As  soon  as  he  had  arrived,  the  enemies  of  the  king,  such  as  some 
Damaras  and  Khasikas  from  the  mountains,  joined  him  from  all  sides. 

1303.  King  Harsa  trembled  when  he  heard  of  his  having  arrived  suddenly,  just 
as  if  he  had  dropped  from  heaven  or  been  thrown  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  earth. 

1304.  He  then  became  perplexed  at  the  thought  that  he  might  get  a  firm 
footing  and  slay  the  governor  (Ananda)  who  stood  in  Kramardjya. 

1305.  Since  the  prefect  of  police  (Sunna)  delayed  in  collecting  troops,  he 
despatched  in  haste  Patta,  giving  him  a  large  number  of  officers. 

1306.  Whether  fate  deprived  him  of  courage  or  whether  a  treacherous  design 
took  hold  of  him,  he  (Patta)  delayed  on  the  march  and  neglected  the  favourable 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy. 

1307.  Whomever  else  the  king  despatched,  such  as  Tilakardja  and  others, 
they  all  betook  themselves  to  Patta  and  did  not  take  the  offensive. 

1308.  As  the  prefect  of  police  and  other  persons  whom  the  king  despatched 
became  also  confused,  Uccala  obtained  a  firm  footing. 

1309.  As  he  was  marching  to  Varahamula,  he  captured  a  horse  of  auspicious 
marks  which  had  come  from  the  enemy’s  force  and  which  seemed  to  represent  the 
royal  Fortune. 


1299.  Udayasiha  is  probably  the  same 
person  who  is  named  Udayasimha,  vii.  581, 
1054. 

The  route  followed  by  Uccala,  from  Raja- 
.puri  via  Lohara  and  the  T os" maid  an  Pass 
into  Kramarajya,  has  been  discussed  in  Note 
E  on  Lohara  (iv.  177  ;  §  6).  The  early  season 
at  which  Uccala  forced  the  pass  accounts  for 
the  surprise  of  the  king’s  officers  as  described 
in  the  following  verses, 


1301.  Probably  the  watch-station  of  Kar- 
kotadrahga  on  the  Tos’maidan  route  is  meant 
here ;  see  note  vii!  140. 

1302.  Khasika,  or  Rhasaka,  viii,  393,  2756, 
3006,  is  another  form  of  the  ethnic  name 
Khasa ;  comp,  for  the  latter  note  i.  317. 

1305.  See  regarding  Sunna,  vii.  951. 

1309.  Regarding  Varahumula  (Varahmul, 
Baramula)  and  its  ancient  shrine  of  Viijpu 
Adivaraha,  see  note  vi,  186, 
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1310.  And  upon  his  head  fell  a  garland  from  the  head  of  [the  image  of] 
Mahavarah a,  just  as  if  the  earth,  which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  that  [god],  had 
bestowed  it  upon  [him  as  the  man  of]  her  choice. 

1311.  As  his  road  was  blocked  by  fighting  men  belonging  to  the  Kdlca  and 
other  families  of  physicians  (?)  he  abandoned  Huskapura  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Kramardjya. 

1312.  In  the  meantime  the  Camaras,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  got 
emboldened  and  threw  the  governor  nearly  into  a  panic. 

1313.  They  had  before  already  defeated  him,  killing  many  soldiers  of 
note,  such  as  Yasoraja  and  others,  and  his  authority  had  waned  [in  con¬ 
sequence]. 

1314.  He  thereupon  retired  slowly  and  occupied  Tdramulaka,  where  his 
opponents,  joined  by  TJccala,  also  followed  him. 

1315.  Collecting  there  a  large  force,  he  supported  for  a  long  time  the 
vehement  onslaught,  which  was  like  that  of  the  east  wind  [and  which  proceeded] 
from  TJccala,  who  resembled  the  cloud  [bringing  destruction  over  the  world]  at  the 
end  of  the  Kalpa. 

1316.  There  the  two  armies  maintained  an  equal  struggle  for  victory,  just  as 
two  jealous  elephants  for  one  female. 

1317.  Then  Ananda,  too,  a  maternal  uncle  of  TJccala,  collected  the  Camaras 
and  raised  a  rebellion  in  Madavarajya. 

1318.  In  these  troubles  masses  of  Camaras  issued  forth  from  all  regions,  just 
as  bees  from  the  holes  [in  the  ground]  when  the  snow  melts. 

1319.  At  that  time  the  Mahattama  Sahela,  the  Kfiyastha,  was  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  unfortunate  king’s  army,  as  well  as  lord  of  the  Gate. 

1320.  It  was  then  a  great  thing  that  he  (Suhelaka)  did  not  abandon 
Madavarajya,  though  attacked  by  Ananda  in  frequent  fights. 

1321.  TJccala,  displaying  wonderful  energy,  thereupon  drew  up  a  large  army 
and  surrounded  the  governor,  together  with  his  force,  in  battle. 


IjARSA 

(a.d.  1 089-1 101). 


Rising  of  DSmaras. 


1310.  The  earth  which  Visnu  in  his 
form  of  Varaha,  or  ‘  primeval  boar,’  had 
raised  up  from  the  ocean,  is  compared  to 
a  girl  who  chooses  her  husband  at  a  Svayam- 
vara. 

1311.  The  Kaka  family  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  vii.  and  viii.  Books.  Tilaka, 
S’obhaka  and  others,  who  held  high  posts 
under  TJccala  and  his  successors,  belonged  to 
it ;  see  viii.  180,  534,  575  sqq.,  1079,  1102, 
1262,  etc.  There  is  no  mention  made  else¬ 
where  of  the  Kakas  being  physicians.  For 
°vaidya° ,  a  later  hand  in  A  has  corrected 


°vaisya°,  which  would  turn  the  families  here 
mentioned  into  VaiZyas. 

1314.  Though  Tdramulaka  is  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  subsequent  narrative  (vii.  1339, 
1359 ;  viii.  2938,  2958,  3097,  3124),  I  am  unable 
to  indicate  even  approximately  its  position. 
The  repeated  inquiries  I  made  in  Kamraz, 
where  the  place  has  to  be  looked  for  with  re¬ 
ference  to  our  passage  and  vii.  1339 ;  viii.  2938, 
have  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  local  name 
which  could  be  connected  with  Taramulaka. 

1318.  Compare  for  the  simile  the  gloss  of 
A2,  vii.  893. 
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Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Uccala  at  Parihasa- 
pura. 


1322.  We  do  not  know  how  it  then  came  about  that  the  soldiers,  while 
still  in  possession  of  swords,  horses,  and  armour,  saw  themselves  clearly 
captives. 

1323.  That  excellent  [governor],  though  captured  in  this  fashion,  thought 
[only]  of  what  was  of  help  to  his  lord.  Devotion  to  the  master  does  not  change 
in  self-respecting  men,  even  at  the  close  [of  their  life] . 

1324.  He  urged,  thereupon,  Uccala  to  proceed  quickly  to  the  City,  saying,  in 
order  to  encourage  him,  that  he  would  not  have  another  such  opportunity. 

1325.  As  he  (Uccala)  marched  on,  he  (Ananda)  caused  towns,  villages,  etc.,  to 
be  plundered  by  various  [troops  of  Uccala’s],  thinking  that  such  acts  would  bring 
disrepute  upon  him. 

1326.  He  (Ananda)  then  led  him  to  occupy  Parihasapura,  from  which  [place] 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out,  owing  to  the  obstacles  [offered]  by  the  steep  slopes 
and  the  water  [around]. 

1327.  There  he  urged  his  own  people  to  burn  Uccala  and  himself  at  night  in 
the  quadrangle  [which  they  both  occupied] ;  but,  from  regard  for  him,  they  did  not 
carry  this  out. 

1328.  What  cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  who  disregards  his  own  person, 
if  his  body  as  well  as  his  mind  is  capable  of  bold  enterprise  ? 

1329.  The  cowardly  tortoise  carries  an  impenetrable  skin,  which  protects 
its  body ;  the  lion,  which  displays  great  courage  in  daring  deeds  of  violence,  is 
always  unprotected.  Shame  upon  fate  which  shows  an  eager  partiality  for  the 
mean,  and  which  inflicts  upon  the  body  of  the  brave  the  sting  of  weakness  on 
all  sides. 

1330.  He  then  sent  words  to  the  king:  “I  have  dragged  him  along  and 
thrown  him  before  you  like  a  jackal.  Come  quickly  and  capture  him.” 

1331.  Thereupon  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  whole  multitude  of  chiefs 
and  soldiers,  marched  forth  [from  the  City],  resolved :  “  To-day,  death  or 
victory.” 

1332.  As  his  life  was  at  stake,  he  had  a  general  amnesty  proclaimed 
under  the  sound  of  drums,  and  all  the  citizens  followed  him. 


1326.  The  description  here  given  of 
Parihasapura' s  situation  is  quite  exact.  The 
Udar  or  alluvial  plateau  of  Par^spor,  on  which 
the  ruins  of  Parihasapura  are  situated  (see 
Note  F,  iv.  194-204),  rises  on  all  sides  with  very 
steep  slopes.  The  marshes  which  surround  it 
on  all  sides  except  on  the  S.,  must  in  former 
times  have  been  even  more  extensive  (comp. 
Note  I,  v.  97-100).  They  would  even  at  present 
offer  serious  obstacles  to  military  operations 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 


1327.  The  quadrangles  ( catuhsala )  which 
enclosed  Lalitaditya’s  temples  and  Vih&ra  at 
Parihasapura,  are  specially  mentioned  in  iv. 
200, 204.  The  extant  ruins  of  these  courtyards 
have  been  described  in  Note  P)  iv.  194-204. 

1329.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  klibas  chanrwP . 

1332.  As  neither  A  parair  nor  the 
reading  adopted  in  the  text,  parair,  gives  a 
satisfactory  sense,  I  have  translated  above 
according  to  the  conjectural  emendation 
paurair. 
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1333.  The  king’s  followers,  on  well-bred  horses,  covered  the  distance  in  a 
moment,  and  routed  the  enemy’s  force  which  had  previously  reached  Bharatasetu. 

1334.  While  the  king’s  army  came  on  like  the  agitated  ocean,  the  governor 
destroyed  the  enemy’s  force  throwing  himself  into  its  midst. 

1335.  When  TJccala's  force  was  thus  broken  up,  some  Damaras  who  were 
swift  on  their  feet  escaped  by  running,  and  others  who  were  tired  threw 
themselves  into  the  Rdjavihara. 

1336.  When  a  Damara  called  Trillasena  was  seen  entering  by  his  opponents, 
they  set  fire  to  the  Vihara,  thinking  that  it  was  Uccala. 

1337-1338.  The  proud  E Tccala,  who  had  long  fought  with  Somapdla,  the 
paternal  uncle  of  I)ar&anapala,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  was  with 
difficulty  induced  by  JanaJcacandra  and  others  to  leave  the  battle,  and  escaped  from 
Parihasapura  just  as  [if  it  had  been]  the  face  of  death. 

1339.  After  crossing  with  his  horse  the  Vitasta  from  the  village  of  Gauri- 
kdbdla,  he  proceeded  again  with  the  Damaras  to  Tdramulaha. 

1340.  Intoxicated  by  such  a  limited  victory,  like  [some]  small  gambler  [by 
a  small  winning],  the  king  returned  to  his  capital,  bestowing  praises  upon  [the 
governor]  Ananda. 

1341.  As  he  did  not  follow  in  pursuit,  though  he  knew  that  his  opponent  was 
alive,  the  Damaras,  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  took  fresh  courage. 

1342.  Uccala,  with  firm  resolve,  endeavoured  again,  in  the  month  of  Jyaistha, 
to  collect  those  who  had  dispersed  in  flight  on  all  sides. 

1343.  As  this  proud  [prince]  was  befriended  only  by  his  own  arm,  and  was 
dependent  on  others,  this  great  endeavour  of  his  in  the  midst  of  a  famine  was 
attended  by  difficulties. 

1344.  The  king  broke  up  and  removed  the  glorious  [image  of  Yisnu] 
Parihdsakesa.va  which  [Uccala],  though  quite  destitute  of  means  in  the  midst  of 
that  [famine],  had  preserved  when  he  had  it  in  his  power. 

1345.  After  this  [image]  had  been  broken  up,  heaven  and  earth  became 
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Uccala' s  defeat. 


Destruction  of  the 
Parihasakeiava  image. 


1333.  Bharatasetu  is  mentioned  only 
here ;  its  position  is  unknown. 

Emend  with  Durgapr.  virodhindm. 

1335.  The  Rdjavihara  is  mentioned,  iv.  200, 
among  Lalitaditya’s  structures  at  Parihasa¬ 
pura  ;  for  its  probable  position  and  remains, 
see  Note  F. 

1339.  The  gloss  of  A2  identifies  Gaurikd- 
bala  with  ‘  Gurikabala  near  Parihasapura.' 
This  local  name  could  not  be  traced  by  me  in 
the  vicinity  of  Parasp6r. 

1344.  K.  refers  here  to  the  image  of 
Parihasakesava  placed  by  Lalitaditya  at  Pari¬ 
hasapura.  According  u>  iv.  202,  this  image 


contained  84,000  Palas  of  silver,  which, 
accepting  the  calculation  given  in  the  note  on 
that  passage,  would  correspond  to  a  weight  of 
336,000  Tolakas,  or  approximately  as  many 
rupees.  The  currency  value  of  this  mass  of 
silver  in  the  Kasmir  of  Harsa’s  time  cannot 
be  estimated  with  exactness.  But  it  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
equivalent  amount  of  Rupee  coinage  at  the 
present  time ;  comp.  Note  11,  iv.  495. 

1345-47.  In  this  curious  and  somewhat 
involved  passage,  K.  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  a 
natural  phenomenon  which  lasted  for  some 
time  during  the  last  year  of  Harsa’s  reign 
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covered  with  dust,  which  was  grey  like  the  plumage  of  pigeons,  [and  which 
remained]  till  the  death  of  Harsa. 

1346-1347.  It  was  a  story  among  the  people  that  before  [the  erection  of  that 
image]  there  had  been  in  this  land  darkness,  even  at  day-time.  This  had  ceased 
after  the  erection  of  the  image  of  Parihasakesava,  which  spread  daylight  by  its 
silver ;  it  happened  again  for  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  destruction  of  that 
[image]. 

1348.  When  the  king  was  taking  again  a  little  breath,  his  opponent 
having  become  less  bold,  there  appeared  Sussala  from  the  direction  of  S'urapura. 

1349.  As  he  stopped  at  Avanaha,  he  was  roused  up  from  apathy  by  the 
reproachful  message  of  his  father,  who  eulogized  the  elder  [brother]. 

1350.  When  he  had  received  some  horses  which  King  Kalha  presented  to  him, 
he  at  last  dropped  his  regard  for  the  king  (Harsa) ;  on  this  account  he  had  tarried. 

1351.  Though  engaged  in  a  cruel  struggle,  yet  from  beginning  to  end  this 
embodiment  of  artfulness  showed  a  politeness  which  deceived  the  enemy. 

1352.  By  defeating  in  a  fight  the  commandant  Mdnikya,  he  secured  from  the 
watch-station  ( dranga )  of  S'urapura  victory  and  ample  means. 

1353.  On  account  of  the  wealth  thus  obtained,  this  favourite  of  fortune 
displayed  wonderful  affluence  during  the  whole  time  of  his  enterprise. 

1354.  The  king  thereupon  disregarding  Uccala,  sent  the  governor,  Patta  and 
others  to  fight  Sussala,  whose  movements  were  rapid. 


(a.d.  1100-1101),  and  which  was  attributed  by 
popular  superstition  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Parihasakesava  image.  This  coincidence 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  that 
the  great  silver  image  had  riginally  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  similar 
phenomenon. 

As  regards  the  phenomenon  itself  in 
Harsa’s  time,  we  can  gather  two  points  from 
K.’s  account.  Firstly,  dust  of  pigeon-grey 
colour  is  said  to  have  filled  the  atmosphere 
from  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  image 
(after  Jyaistha,  i.e.  27th  April— 26th  May,  and 
before  9  sudi  S'ravana,  i.e.  18th  July  of  the 
year  4976,  a.d.  1100;  comp.  vii.  1342,  1366), 
to  the  death  of  Harsa,  5  sudi  Bhadrapada 
4177,  i.e.  August  31st,  a.d.  1101.  Secondly, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  image  there  was 
darkness  for  one  and  a  half  months. 

Combining  those  two  facts,  the  assumption 
seems  justified  that  what  really  took  place  at 
the  time  indicated  was  a  phenomenon  of 
atmospheric  dust  which  manifested  itself  with 
great  intensity  for  a  month  and  a  half  at  its 
commencement  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  1100, 
and  which  lasted  until  the  summer  of  the 
next  year. 


It  is  characteristic  that  the  story  about  the 
alleged  phenomenon  which  preceded  the 
erection  of  the  Parihasakesava  statue,  is  not 
even  alluded  to  by  K.  in  iv.  194-206,  though 
he  gives  there  a  lengthy  account  of  all  the 
images  and  temples  erected  by  Lalitaditya  at 
Parihasapura.  The  guarded  language  in 
which  this  part  of  the  story  is  referred  to  in 
our  own  passage  also  deserves  notice. 

1349.  Avanaha  is  identified  by  the  gloss 
of  A3  with  ‘  Paudupavayrama,’  i.e.  the  hamlet 
of  Pddapdvan  situated  about  five  miles  below 
Hur"por  at  the  point  where  the  routes  to 
the  latter  place  and  to  Sidau  separate, 
74°  52'  30”  long.  33°  42'  15"  lat.  The  place 
is  correctly  marked  as  ‘  Pad  Pawan  ’  on 
the  larger  Survey  map.  The  connection  in 
which  Avanaha  is  mentioned  again  viii.  2023, 
makes,  however,  the  proposed  identification 
very  doubtful; 

1352.  Regarding  tho  Dranga  of  S'urapura, 
see  note  v.  39  and  my  Notes  on  the  Pir 
Pantsul  Route,  J.A>S.R.,  1895,  p.  381  sqq. 

Sussala  seems  to  have  secured  for  his  use 
tho  revenue  of  the  customs  station  at  S'ura¬ 
pura;  comp.  S'riv.  i.  408;  Rajat.  viii.  2010, 
and  Fourth  Ghron.  258. 
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1355.  This  valiant  [prince]  routed  their  troops  at  S'&rapura.  Many  were 
those  who  were  drowned,  and  found  their  end  in  the  waters  of  the  Vaitarani. 

1356.  There  the  goddess  of  victory,  dismayed  as  it  were,  did  not  touch  the 
body  of  the  brave  DarSanapdla,  since  he  was  not  true  to  his  master. 

1357.  On  the  following  day,  the  flying  troops  which  had  escaped  with  their 
lives  joined  Sahela,  who  was  stopping  at  Lokapunya. 

1358.  Sahelaha  then,  fearing  Sussala's  attack  just  as  [if  it  were]  the  end  of 
the  world,  proceeded  with  the  various  routed  troops  to  the  City. 

1359.  When  the  approach  of  Sussala  had  thus  discomfited  the  king,  Uccala, 
who  stood  at  Tdramula,  obtained  again  a  firm  position. 

1360.  The  Damaras,  who,  being  themselves  mostly  on  foot  wrere  afraid  of  the 
[king’s]  cavalry,  brought  him  up  once  more  by  the  difficult  mountain  route  of 
Lahara. 

1361.  The  king  too,  after  appointing  Udayardja  as  lord  of  the  Gate,  sent 
again  the  governor  to  Lahara  to  fight  Uccala. 

1362.  When  thereupon  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  sons  of  Malla  (Ananda)  had 
reached  Padmapura,  none  of  the  frightened  ministers  would  accept  from  the  king 
the  chief  command  of  the  army. 

1363.  When  then  the  king  asked  in  despair  :  “  Have  I  still  got  any  one?” 
Candrardja  accepted  from  his  hand  the  garland  of  office  ( adhikarasraj ). 

1364.  He,  descended  from  the  illustrious  Jindurdja  and  other  [ancestors]  who 
had  not  desired  to  die  on  a  couch,  displayed  noble  conduct. 

1365.  He,  having  been  raised  to  the  command  of  the  army  at  a  desperate  time, 
like  the  son  of  Drona,  marched  out  and  drove  back  that  hostile  force  from 
Padmapura. 

1366.  He  gradually  occupied  the  territory,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  S'ravana  killed  the  enemy’s  general  ( kampanesa )  inside  Avantipura. 


Harba 

(a,d.  1089-1101). 


Sussala’s  victory  at 
S'urapura. 


1355.  Vaitararp  is  the  name  of  the  river 
which  has  to  be  crossed  to  reach  the  world  of 
the  god  of  death.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  one  of  the  streams  which  join 
the  Vitasta  above  Vijayesvara.  But  the 
passages  of  the  Nilamata,  1319,  and  the 
various  M&hatmyas  ( Vitastamdh.,  Gahgod- 
bhedamah.,  Kedaramah.,  etc.),  in  which  this 
name  occurs,  do  not  permit  of  a  certain 
identification.  The  only  river  near  S'urapura 
is  the  1 lembyar"  or  Ramanyatavi  (i.  265),  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  tradition  of  the  Vijaye¬ 
svara  Purohitas,  as  communicated  to  me  by  P. 
Vfi.su  Bhoyu  of  that  place,  actually  takes  the 
name  Vaitarapi  to  be  the  appellation  of  the 
Remby  firkin  its  course  near  and  below  S'upiyan. 


1357.  For  Lokapunya ,  see  note  iv.  193. 

1362.  Ananda  is  meant;  comp.  vii.  1317. 
Previously  Suhelaka  had  been  both  Dvarapati 
and  Kampanesa ;  see  vii.  1319. 

1363.  The  expression  adhikarasraj  is  fully 
explained  by  Jonaraja’s  comments  on  Srikan- 
thac.  iii.  50,  which  inform  us  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  Kasmir  to  put  a  garland  of  flowers 
on  persons  newly  appointed  when  receiving 
charge  of  their  office.  Compare  below  the  use 
of  the  term  sraj,  viii.  1624,  and  karyasraj, 
viii.  1982. 

1364.  Read  with  L  pratyapadyata. 

1365.  Asvatthaman,  the  son  of  Drona,  is 
meant,  who  commanded  the  surviving  Kau- 
ravas  after  their  last  great  battle. 
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1367-1868.  The  latter  separated  from  his  troops  which  were  fighting  near 
Govardhanadhara,  was  with  a  few  attendants  listening  to  songs  when  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  broke  in  by  the  road  along  the  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  and  put  him 
to  a  sudden  death.  Whence  should  luck  [come]  to  those  who  are  careless? 

1369.  When  the  king  saw  his  head,  which  Candraraja  had  sent,  he  hoped 
afresh  for  victory,  thinking  that  it  was  [a  sign  of]  fate’s  favour. 

1370.  Fate,  while  moving  away  in  aversion,  produces  meanwhile  by  attentions 
the  illusion  of  its  returning  [in  kindness],  just  as  the  lion  [while  moving  away] 
turns  back  his  glances. 

1371.  After  Candraraja,  who  showed  energy  in  his  efforts,  had  collected 
forces,  he  proceeded  to  Vijayaksetra,  moving  along  an  army  in  its  eighteenfold 
division. 

1372.  The  Creator,  resembling  a  person  holding  a  balance,  did  not  allow  at 
that  time  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  armies  to  be  disturbed,  just  as  [if  they 
had  been]  the  two  scales. 

1373.  Thus  [it  happened  that]  on  the  third  day  the  force  of  the  governor  ran 
away  in  Lahara,  demoralized  by  an  unseasonable  fall  of  rain. 

1374.  The  soldiers,  pained  by  the  cold  wind  and  sinking  in  the  slough  of  the 
fields,  at  once  abandoned  their  horses,  swords,  armour  and  other  [equipment],  as 
[if  they  had  been  helpless]  animals. 

1375.  Then  Janakacandra  and  others  put  the  governor  to  death,  though 
JJccala  from  kindly  feeling  was  protecting  him. 

1376.  This  minister  was  the  only  one  to  purchase  glory  at  the  expense  of  his 
body  among  King  Harsa  s  servants,  who  were  characterized  by  treachery  and 
timidity. 

1377.  Surely  DevaSarman  and  others  must  have  been  the  models  with  which 
he  vied, — though  somebody  might  form  a  reproach  [against  me]  for  having 
inverted  [the  order]. 

1378.  Who  would  not,  remembering  that  the  result  depends  on  fate,  praise 
him  for  the  destruction  of  the  Lavanyas,  for  the  confusion  [carried]  into  the 
enemy’s  battle  array,  and  his  other  deeds  ? 


1367-68.  The  position  of  Govardhanadhara 
is  uncertain.  The  shrine  of  that  name  at 
Parihasapura  cannot  be  meant  here.  P. 
Sahibram  refers  in  his  Tirthas.  to  a  Naga 
called  Govardhana  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Anantanaga  (Anatnag).  This  may  possibly  be 
meant  here. 

In  the  Gahyodbhedamdh.,  99  sq.,  reference  is 
made  to  a  Govardhanadhara  Visnu,  apparently 
worshipped  in  close  proximity  to  the  Tirtha  of 
Bhedddevi,  i.e.  Bu(J-bror  in  S'ukru ;  comp,  note 


A,  i.  35.  The  distance  between  this  locality 
and  Avantipura  is,  however,  considerable. 

1371.  The  numbers  here  given  refer  to  the 
conventional  division  of  an  army,  as  indicated 
e.g.  Amarakosa,  ii.  8,  79,  81 ;  comp,  below, 
vii.  1513. 

1377.  K.  wishes  to  say  that  Ananda,  the 
governor,  might  fitly  be  placed  even  before 
Devasarman  and  other  models  of  faithful 
servants ;  comp.  iv.  661  sqq. 

1378.  Compare  vii.  1334. 
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1379.  Why,  is  there  not  the  moon  to  defeat  the  [ocean’s]  hell-darkness  ?  Is 
there  not  the  poison  [of  Kalakuta]  to  frighten  that  [ocean],  which  swallows  up  the 
waters?  Is  there  not  Dhanvantari  to  destroy  the  [submarine]  fire  in  its  interior? 
Though  all  these  [properties  of  the  ocean]  together  have  proved  without  avail,  yet 
the  ocean  should  not  be  called  a  fool.  Those  who  consider  that  success  is 
dependent  on  fate,  will  show  their  perception  of  [the  truth  of]  things  just  by 
praising  him. 

1380.  Gajjd,  his  mother,  ascended  the  pyre  and  [thereby]  paid  homage  to  her 
own  noble  character  [as  one]  of  those  virtuous  women  who  have  borne  sons  worthy 
of  praise  for  devotion  to  their  lord’s  service. 

1381.  When  the  king  was  ever  sending  her  son  into  risky  enterprises,  she 
being  overcome  by  maternal  affection,  had  thus  spoken  to  the  ruler  of  the  earth : 

1382.  “  0  lord,  do  not  employ  this  only  son  of  [a  mother]  who  has  no  other 
children,  on  every  task  which  imperils  life.” 

1383.  He  had  replied  to  her  :  “0  mother,  as  he  is  the  only  support  for 
you  who  have  no  other  children,  so  [he  is]  also  for  me,  who  has  no  other 
servants.” 

1384.  In  this  appreciation  by  the  king  of  her  son’s  faithfulness,  that 
proud  and  virtuous  woman  had  recognized  the  high  position  [which  her]  son  had 
attained. 

1385.  When  JJccala,  at  that  time,  arrived  at  Hiranyapura,  the  Brahmans  of 
that  place  assembled  and  consecrated  him  as  king. 

1386-1387.  While  these  events  were  happening,  the  ministers  [thus  advised]  the 

king  who  was  greatly  dispirited  : . “[Your  enemies]  are  too  many.  Go, 

therefore,  with  these  to  the  mountains  of  LoJiara.  The  people  themselves  will  soon 
recall  you  from  there  when  their  eagerness  for  a  new  ruler  has  passed  away,  or  you 
will  yourself  return  in  [a  few]  days.” 

1388.  He  replied  :  “I  am  not  able  to  start  at  once,  leaving  behind  the  ladies 
of  my  seraglio,  my  treasures,  the  throne  and  other  precious  things.” 

1389.  They  answered :  “  Trusted  servants  mounted  on  horses  will  place 

behind  their  backs  the  treasures  and  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  and  bring  them 

on.” 

1390.  “  What  loss  of  dignity  is  there  if  that  throne  on  which  a  lover  of  a 
S'vapaka  woman  was  [seated],  is  occupied  by  another?” 


1385.  Hiranyapura  has  been  identified  in  From  verse  1391  it  may  be  concluded  that 
note  i.  287  with  the  present  village  of  Ranyil  the  missing  words  contained  also  a  request  for 
on  the  way  from  Lar  (Lahara)  to  S'rinagar.  advice  addressed  to  the  ministers  by  the  king. 

1386-87.  The  text  shows  here  a  lacuna  1390.  Cakravarman’s  conduct  is  alluded 
which  probably  extends  over  four  padas.  to ;  comp.  v.  383  sqq. 
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1391.  When  the  king  then  pressed  them :  “  Let  this  be,  give  me  other 
advice !  ”  they  spoke  to  him  in  haste  a  great  deal  more. 

[1392-1404.  Proverbial  sayings  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  ministers  about  the 
value  of  courage,  firmness,  etc.,  in  dangerous  situations.  Praise  of  those  who 
bravely  seek  the  end  of  their  troubles  in  battle.  No  reference  is  made  to  Harsa’ s 
specific  situation.] 

1405.  When  he  rejected  also  this  advice  and  pressed  for  fresh  counsel,  they 
felt  in  despair,  and  spoke  to  him  thus  roughly  and  as  the  occasion  required. 

1406.  “  You  may  also  in  your  difficulty  give  up  your  life  like  JJtl  arsa.  Other¬ 
wise  you  might  suffer  something  disgraceful  intended  [for  you]  by  your  enemies.” 

1407.  He  replied  to  them  :  “  I  am  unable  to  kill  myself.  Therefore  you 
should  slay,  me  when  misfortune  has  arrived.” 

1408.  The  ministers  felt  pained  by  these  words  of  the  king  who  had 
succumbed  to  cowardice  just  as  [if  he  were]  a  man  of  low  station,  and  addressed 
him  again  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

1409.  “  If  we,  deprived  of  strength  by  fate,  are  unable  to  remove  [this 
danger],  how  could  our  arms  proceed  to  such  a  deed  ?  ” 

1410.  Surely  those  [councillors]  whom  the  king  had  cherished,  must  have  been 
beasts  in  human  form  that  they  did  not  remove  his  misfortune  when  he  had  reached 
such  a  pitiable  state. 

1411.  Fie  over  the  weakness  [displayed]  by  servants  on  an  occasion  when 
success  can  be  achieved  by  the  mere  sacrifice  of  that  body  which  is  bound  to  decay, 
though  it  may  have  lived  to  the  end  of  Yugas  ! 

1412.  Who  is  meaner  than  he  who,  though  being  a  man,  forgets  that  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  master,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  women  enter  the  pyre? 

1413.  Those  who  look  upon  their  master’s  sorrow,  fear,  misery,  and  other 
afflictions  as  if  they  were  an  actor’s  [exhibitions],  make  this  earth  unholy,  though 
it  is  [hallowed]  by  sacred  places. 

1414.  If  a  man  has  seen  his  son  dying  of  hunger,  his  wife  under  the  necessity 
of  being  sent  to  another  person’s  house,  his  best  friend  in  distress,  his  milk-cow 
pained  by  want  of  food  and  the  rest  and  lowing  plaintively,  his  parents  ill  and  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  his  lord  overcome  by  the  enemy, — then  hell  has  for  him 
no  greater  torment  in  store. 

1415.  The  king  who  had  done  high  acts  though  he  had  fallen  into  errors  as  if 
possessed  by  demons,  addressed  once  more  those  beasts  of  men. 

1416.  “  Nobody  else,  I  know,  will  reign  with  such  wide  aims  as  I  have 
reigned  in  this  late  period.” 


1410.  Emend  with  Durgapr.  duhkham. 
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1417.  “  1  Death  and  Kubera  sit  upon  the  lips  of  kings,’  this  saying  was  true  Haesa 

-  i  .  ...  rrv,  „  (a.d.  1089-1101). 

ol  me  alone  in  this  Kali  Yuga.  _ 

1418.  “  When  fate  arrives  whose  way  has  to  be  followed  by  Eudra,  Upendra 
(Visnu),  and  the  great  Indra,  what  grief  is  that  for  a  mortal  ?  ” 

1419.  “  What  torments  me,  is  that  this  land,  after  having  been  like  a  virtuous 
woman,  should  have  fallen  like  a  prostitute  into  the  arms  of  the  insolent.” 

1420.  “  Henceforth  whoever  knows  how  to  succeed  by  mere  intrigue  will  aspire 
to  this  kingdom  whose  power  is  gone.” 

1421.  “  The  cowards,  whose  day  of  success  has  come,  will  surely  laugh 
haughtily  seeing  that  whatever  [was  done  by  me]  with  superhuman  effort  has 
been  in  vain.” 

1422.  “  People  generally  do  not  blame  an  enterprise  if  they  see  its  success, 
since  they  do  not  consider  whether  it  was  justified  [by  the  attending  circumstances].” 

1423.  “  Since  the  churning  [of  the  ocean]  has  succeeded,  does  anyone 
blame  the  churning-mountain  (Mandaradri)  for  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
[attending  the  enterprise},  namely  that  the  destroyer  of  the  wings  [of  the 
mountains,  i.e.  Indra],  an  enemy,  was  the  helper,  and  that  he  whose  juice  causes 
death  (Vasuki),  was  the  churning- cord.” 

1424.  “  That  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  people  I,  though  versed  in  a 
combination  of  sciences,  affected  to  be  [solely]  a  producer  of  riches  ( srigarbha ),  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  confusion.” 

1425.  “  TJccala  too,  whose  intellect  might  be  gathered  on  the  tip  of  a  finger, 
will  mock  my  actions,  showing  bis  black  teeth  [in  a  laugh].” 

1426.  “  On  account  of  this  disgrace  then,  [but]  not  from  fear,  I  desire,  now 
that  I  have  fallen  into  a  helpless  state,  such  a  death,  wishing  [thereby]  also  to 
vindicate  myself.” 

1427.  “  Thereby  I  wish  to  preserve  the  renown  which  falls  [to  me]  owing 
to  [the  people’s  saying] :  ‘  Who  could  have  taken  away  from  him  the  land,  if  he 
had  not  been  killed  by  his  own  people  ?  ’  ” 

1428.  “  Once,  King  Muktapida,  who  had  been  shining  at  the  head  of  kings, 
was  caught  by  his  enemies  in  a  difficult  situation,  and  reduced  to  great  straits.” 


1423.  When  the  gods  churned  the  Ocean 
to  recover  the  fourteen  ‘  Ratnas,’  the  great 
serpent  Vasuki  was  twisted  round  the 
mountain  which  served  as  the  churning  stick, 
and  Indra  directed  the  operation. 

1424.  Compare  for  the  term  myarbha  and 
its  possible  significance,  note  vii.  1 108. 

1425.  The  reading  of  Durgapr.,  matkrtye, 
is  an  acceptable  emendation  for  A  satkrtye, 
justified  by  the  close  resemblance  of  and  41 
in  S'arada  writing. 


1426.  The  king  refers  to  the  death  at  his 
servants’  hand  for  which  he  has  asked  in 
vii.  1407. 

1428.  The  story  told  as  an  episode  in 
verses  1428-1449  represents  one  of  the 
versions  in  which  the  legends  of  King 
Muktdpida-Lalitaditya' s  death  lived  in  popu¬ 
lar  tradition ;  comp.  iv.  337-370.  The 
particular  version  here  related  has  already 
been  briefly  referred  to  by  the  author  in 
iv.  368. 
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Habra 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Tale  of  King 
MukLapvja  s  death. 


1429  When  he  was  marching  in  the  northern  region  with  a  few 
followers,  after  having  hidden  his  troops  on  different  routes,  he  was  blocked  by  the 
enemy  on  a  difficult  path.” 

1430.  “  As  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  scarcity  ox  stores,  the 
[hostile]  King  S'alya  by  name,  who  had  eight  lakhs  of  horses,  vowed  to  capture 
him.” 

1431.  “  Dispirited  in  his  mind  by  the  thought  that  negotiations  and  the  like 
expedients  were  of  no  avail,  he  asked  his  chief  minister  called  Bhavasvdmin  what 
to  do.” 

1432.  “  The  latter,  too,  felt  convinced  that  the  calamity  could  not  be  averted, 
and  recognizing  the  necessity  of  taking  a  proper  course,  replied  to  him  .” 

[1433-1441.  General  exhortations  to  preserve  honour  and  renown.  The  latter 
alone  can  escape  decay  and  must  be  protected  against  fate,  which  is  bent  on 
humiliating  those  of  exalted  position.] 

1442.  “  ‘  Recognizing,  0  king,  that  the  pleasures  which  you  have 
cherished  and  enjoyed,  have  [now]  wholly  vanished,  the  time  has  come  to  exert 
yourself  for  keeping  your  honour  intact.’  ” 

1443.  “  ‘  Pretend  to-day,  0  king,  to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  that  rapidly 
acting  disease  called  dandakalasaka.’  ” 

1444.  “  ‘  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  tell  you  what  has  to  be  done  to  avert  the 
calamity/  With  these  words  the  chief  minister  left  and  proceeded  to  his  own 
abode.” 

1445.  “  The  king  thereupon  pretended  to  have  the  dandakalasaka  illness,  and 
rolling  about  with  motionless  eyes  shouted  like  one  out  of  senses.” 

1446.  “  As  his  sufferings  were  [apparently]  not  reduced  by  sweating,  massage, 
vomiting  and  other  remedies,  the  people  said  that  he  was  going  to  die.” 

1447.  “  The  minister  then  declared  that  his  master  was  doomed  to  die,  and  in 
order  to  show  his  gratitude  burned  himself.” 

1448.  “  The  king  praised  him  for  having  thus  aptly  indicated  the  hard 
course  of  action  which  from  delicacy  he  had  not  mentioned  before  as  the  only 
one  left.” 

1449.  “  The  proud  king,  too,  then  burned  himself,  after  declaring  that  he  was 
unable  to  support  the  excessive  pains.” 

1450.  “  This  wise  [king]  by  thus  giving  up  his  life,  prepared  the  steps  for  the 
rise  of  his  own  glory,  but  not  for  that  of  the  fame  of  others.” 

1451.  “  Thus  strong-minded  [kings]  succeed,  by  their  own  resolution 


1432.  Emend  with  Durgapr.  nydijye.  1443.  According  to  a  passage  from  the 

1440-  The  lacuna  of  A  is  filled  by  Carakasariihita  quoted  in  N.P.  W.}  the  illness 
L  na.  here  named  is  a  kind  of  dysentery. 
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VII.  1466.] 


or  a  councillor’s  advice,  in  averting  the  disgrace  which  fate  wrought  [for 
them] 

1452.  When  he  (Harsa)  stopped  after  saying  these  words,  the  ministers 
advised  him  to  send  Bhoja,  his  son,  to  the  castle  [of  Lohara]  to  preserve  his  lineage. 

1453.  When  the  prince  had  started  after  the  ceremony  for  an  auspicious 
departure  [had  been  performed]  he,  deluded  by  the  prefect  of  police,  recalled  him. 

1454.  His  wisdom,  bold  resolution  and  decision  vanished  all  at  once  in  his 
misfortune,  when  the  time  of  his  ruin  had  approached. 

1455.  The  lightning  of  fortune,  the  crane  of  glory,  the  thunder  of  courage 
and  the  rainbow  of  fame,  they  all  follow  the  cloud  of  fate. 

1456.  The  same  king  of  whom  in  the  time  of  his  good  fortune  it  is  held  on 
account  of  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  other  qualities  that  he  might  attack  Indra, — 
he,  at  the  rise  of  misfortune  becomes  incapable,  just  as  [if  he  were]  lame,  foolish 
and  blind,  and  people  ask  themselves  how,  indeed,  he  could  have  put  down  his 
foot  on  the  ground. 

1457.  The  Tantrin  troops,  when  sent  to  oppose  the  enemy,  claimed  marching 
allowances,  though  they  remained  in  the  town. 

1458.  All  the  servants  of  the  king  too  betook  themselves  to  his  [rival] 
kinsmen ;  and  those  few  who  remained  at  home,  [stayed  there]  only  in  body  [but 
not  in  mind]. 

1459.  There  were  two  or  three  who  had  not  even  the  desire  to  join  the  enemy. 
Yet  why  should  they  be  praised  when  they  soon  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  fashion 
of  women  ? 

1460-62.  A  dancing  girl  of  the  family  of  the  female  dancer  EanaSravati,  had 
adopted  a  girl  of  unknown  origin  called  Jayamati.  The  latter  after  losing  her 
virginity  was  as  a  young  woman  Uccalds  mistress,  and  became  subsequently  from 
greed  of  money  the  concubine  of  the  governor  Ananda.  When  the  latter  died 
she,  devoid  of  shame,  went  to  Uccala.  This  very  person  through  the  will  of  fate 
was  destined  to  become  the  chief-queen  [of  Uccala]. 

1463.  The  royal  servants  collected  in  bands  and  talked  without  fear  of  Uccala, 
even  when  observed  by  the  king. 

1464-1466.  Every  single  soldier  whom  the  mass  of  the  mercenaries  would 
employ  as  their  mouth-piece  ;  who  would  take  away  the  men’s  courage  in  battle  by 
talking  loudly  about  the  greed  and  disgrace  [of  the  leaders]  ;  who,  when  he  [him¬ 
self]  proved  inefficient,  would  make  jokes  which  cut  to  the  quick ;  who  would  cause 
affrays  at  the  time  of  taking  rations,  etc.,  by  claiming  a  privilege,  and  who  would 


Habsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Disaffection  of  Harsa’s 
servants. 


1452.  The  term  kofa  or  ko((a  is  used  family  stronghold  of  Harsa  and  his  successors,  is 
very  frequently  in  the  Chronicle  as  an  abbre-  ‘the  Castle,’  mr  e£.;  comp.  vii.  969, 1006, 1613; 
viation  for  Loharakofta.  The  latter,  as  the  viii.  1631,  1934,  1966  sqq.,  etc.,  and  Note  E. 
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[VII.  1467. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Attack  on  Malta. 


be  an  expert  in  discussing  the  greatness  of  their  master’s  liberality,  etc., — each 
one  of  these  caused  demoralization  in  the  ranks. 

1467.  The  king  in  his  hatred  of  the  family  of  Malla  had  Vyaddamangala,  the 
son  of  S'rilekha’s  nephew,  attacked  and  killed. 

1468.  His  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  maternal  uncle  of  Malla’s  sons 
(Ananda),  and  her  mother-in-law  set  their  house  on  fire  and  burned  themselves. 

1469-1470.  At  that  time  the  S'dhi  princesses  spoke  thus  to  the  king  :  “  Malla 
is  an  accomplished  hypocrite  who  makes  [your]  court  disaffected,  while  hiding 
his  ferocious  nature,  like  another  Yama,  under  the  observance  of  the  vow  of 
silence  and  other  [austerities].  Therefore,  let  him,  as  an  enemy  and  anxious 
to  see  his  sons  on  the  throne,  be  killed  without  fear.” 

1471.  He  (Harsa)  himself  proceeded  to  the  attack,  and  as  he  stood  at  the 
gate  lusting  for  his  life,  Malla  went  before  him  to  fulfil  his  desire. 

1472.  He  led  the  life  of  a  Muni,  and  had  in  keeping  with  his  honourable 
character  refused  to  leave  the  king,  though  his  sons  had  asked  him  [to  do  so], 
when  about  to  start  their  rebellion. 

1473.  He,  however,  had  remained  in  his  house,  and  had  given  Salhana,  and 
[two]  other  half-brothers  of  the  two  future  kings  [Uccala  and  Sussala]  as  hostages, 
in  order  to  assure  the  king. 

1474.  Against  him  then,  who  had  lived  the  life  of  a  Muni,  and  had  observed 
from  his  earliest  time  the  cult  of  a  [sacred]  fire,  the  doomed  king  turned  his  rage. 

1475.  He  was  at  worship  when  he  was  called  by  the  enemies,  and  when  he 
went  forth  to  the  fight,  he  shone  forth  in  that  same  dress. 

1476-1478.  Wearing  the  sacred  cord,  holding  in  his  hands  the  rosary,  with  his 
fingers  rendered  brilliant  by  the  sacrificial  grass,  with  his  forehead  smiling,  as  it 
were,  with  its  mark  of  ashes,  he  [appeared]  like  another  Jamadagnya  (Parasurama) . 
At  the  time  of  death  he  seemed  to  carry  on  his  head  the  water  of  Prayaga  under 
the  guise  of  his  moving  locks  which  were  wet  from  the  bath,  and  partly  white, 
partly  black.  His  hero’s  band  (yirapatta)  seemed  like  an  [ordinary]  headdress,  his 
shield  like  a  parasol ;  carrying  his  sword-blade  ( asidhara )  he  seemed  as  if  on  the 
way  to  the  Dhdratirtha,  and  his  sword  appeared  as  if  it  were  his  staff. 


1467.  Regarding  Srilekha,  the  queen  of 
Samgramar&ja,  see  vii.  123. 

1408.  For  Ananda ,  see  vii.  1317. 

1469-70.  Harsa’s  wives  from  the  S'ahi 
race  are  mentioned  again,  vii.  1650,  1571 ; 
comp,  also  Note  J,  v.  152-155,  and  vii.  956. 

1473.  Salhaqa,  Lothana  and  llalha  were 
bom  from  S'veta  (see  viii.  373  sq.,  also  vii. 
1487),  Uccala  and  Sussala  from  Nanda, 
vii.  1491. 


1476-78.  The  various  comparisons  and 
puns,  which  can  in  part  only  be  paraphrased, 
account  for  the  remark  made  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse,  viz.  that  Malla,  when  going  out 
to  fight,  seemed  yet  to  retain  the  dress  of  a 
Muni. 

The  waters  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna  meet¬ 
ing  at  Prayaga  are  supposed  to  be  white  and 
black  respectively ;  comp,  note  iii.  327.  For  the 
sacred  bathing-place  Dhara,  compare  P.  W.,  s.v. 
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1479.  Some  servants  of  his  who  went  before  him,  were  first  to  receive  the 
embrace  of  the  celestial  maids,  as  they  had  held  also  the  foremost  rank  in  his  employ. 

1480.  Two  Brahmans,  Rayydvatta  and  Vijaya,  also  the  superintendent  of  the 
kitchen  Kosthalca  and  the  soldier  Snjjaka  distinguished  themselves  by  falling  in 
that  fight. 

1481.  The  doorkeeper  Udayardja,  though  wounded,  and  the  agent  Ajjalca, 
escaped  with  their  lives,  as  their  time  had  not  yet  come. 

1482.  Seeing  the  gate  closely  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  hostile  soldiers,  he 
(Malla)  threw  himself  fearlessly  at  their  head. 

1483.  He  whose  [hair]  was  bleached  by  old  age,  appeared,  as  he  was  rushing 
about  among  the  swords  and  shields,  like  a  flamingo  among  S'evala  plants 
(Blyxa  octandra)  and  lotuses. 

1484.  And  in  a  short  time  he  was  seen  pierced  by  hundreds  of  sharp-pointed 
arrows,  and  asleep  on  his  couch  of  a  hero  like  another  Bhisma. 

1485.  How  deplorable  was  not  such  a  king  who,  [himself]  being  near  his  end, 
cut  off  [Malla’s]  head  and  in  arrogance  rode  his  horse  over  his  back  ? 

1486.  Media's  princely  consort  Kumudalekhd  and  his  wife’s  sister  Vallabhd, 
immolated  themselves  in  a  fire  kindled  in  their  residence. 

1487.  Asamati  and  Sahaja,  Malla' s  daughters-in-law,  who  were  the  wives  of 
Salhana  and  Ralha,  and  the  daughters  of  Raja  and  Avahalya,  [respectively],  also 
burned  themselves. 

1488.  Also  six  female  attendants  of  the  ladies  of  his  household,  who  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  comforts,  died  on  the  same  pyre. 

1489.  This  happened  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitastd,  the  water  of  which 
became  warm  by  the  conflagration  of  the  great  house  and  by  the  tears  hot  with  grief. 

1490-1494.  Nanda,  the  mother  of  future  kings,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  was 
in  her  own  seraglio  on  the  other  side  [of  the  river]  and  was  eagerly  looking 
from  a  high  terrace  towards  the  camps  of  her  sons,  distinguishable  in  the  north  and 
south  by  the  smoke  of  their  kitchen-fires.  This  virtuous  lady  burned  herself  in  her 
house  together  with  her  nurse  Candri,  who  felt  unable  to  see  the  water  which  was 
to  be  offered  at  the  funeral  libations  of  her  whom  she  had  brought  up  as  a  child 
with  her  own  milk.  She  (Nanda)  had  not  yet  seated  herself  in  the  flaming  fire, 
but  was  [already]  surrounded  by  the  flames  which  were  playing  around,  as  [if 
they  were  her]  female  companions,  when  she  uttered  the  following  curse  against  the 
king :  “  May  you,  0  sons,  before  many  days  do  to  the  family  of  your  father’s  enemy 
what  the  son  of  Jamadagni  (Parasurama)  did.” 


Haesa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Death  of  Malla. 


1484.  Bhisma,  the  Kaurava,  was  wounded  his  father  by  exterminating  the  whole  K?at- 
to  death  by  numberless  arrows.  triya  race. 

1493.  Parasurama  revenged  the  murder  of 
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(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Sussala  attacks  Vi- 
jayeivara. 


Capture  of  Vijayeivara. 


1495.  Darsanapdla,  though  the  kiug  was  preparing  to  kill  him,  was 
saved  from  moment  to  moment  by  wonderful  incidents,  as  he  was  yet  destined 
to  live. 

1496.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  was  spared  by  malice  for  only  one  other  year  to 
suffer  humiliation  and  to  rot  away  by  disease. 

1497.  When  Malta’s  sons  heard  of  their  father’s  murder  on  the  ninth  of  the 
dark  half  of  Bhadrapada,  their  grief  became  absorbed  in  rage. 

1498.  Burning  then,  with  the  fire  of  his  fury,  the  villages  as  far  as  Vahni- 
puraka,  Sussala  marched  hastily  on  the  following  day  towards  Vijayaksetra. 

1499.  When  thereupon  Gandraraja  marched  out  to  meet  his  attack  Patta, 
Darsanapdla  and  others  deserted  him  together  with  their  troops. 

1500.  Though  abandoned  by  those  on  his  own  side  and  having  only  a  very 
small  force,  he  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  combat  with  the  enemy’s  strong 
forces. 

1501.  In  that  battle  the  two  Rajagrhyas  Aksotamalla  and  Malta,  a  descendant 
of  Cacara,  were  received  in  the  embraces  of  the  celestial  maids. 

1502.  While  the  darkness  [created]  by  the  dust  was  lit  up  by  his  moon-like 
parasol,  Gandraraja  fell  and  was  received  in  the  arms  of  the  divine  maids  as  well 
as  his  follower  Induraja. 

1503.  By  [causing]  the  death  of  this  hero,  too,  fate  tore  up,  as  it  were  to  their 
very  fibres,  the  roots  of  the  lotus-plantation  of  King  Harm’s  hopes. 

1504.  When  Sussala  then  entered  that  place  (Yij  ayes  vara),  Patta  and  the  rest 
fled  in  fear  into  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of  Vijayesa  and  closed  the  gate. 

1505.  Only  the  councillor  ( dsthaniya )  Padma  fell  outside  fighting.  Laksml- 
dhara ,  who  sought  death,  was  led  away  as  a  captive  by  the  Damaras. 

1506.  Sussala  then  ascended  to  the  terraced  roof  of  the  treasury  ( ganja )  of  the 
Vijayesvara  [temple]  and  saw  them  all  below  [assembled]  like  frightened  animals. 

1507.  The  cunning  [Sussala]  after  giving  sureties  had,  with  a  laugh,  first 
among  them  the  two,  Patta  and  Darsanapdla,  brought  into  his  presence. 

1508.  As  they  could  not  get  up  to  him  for  want  of  a  ladder,  Sussala’s 
followers  dragged  them  up  by  a  rope,  to  which  they  clung,  half  dead,  with  their 
hands. 


1495.  Darsanapdla,  though  keeping  by 
Har?a’s  side,  was  a  secret  supporter  of  the 
pretenders ;  see  vii.  1253,  1356. 

1498.  Vahnipura  is  nowhere  else  men¬ 
tioned.  Durg&pr.  has  proposed  to  emend 
dvahnipuraka0  into  avantipuraka0 ,  referring 
the  passage  to  the  villages  about  Avantipura. 
But  the  expression  krodhavahnind  contains 
clearly  an  allusion  to  the  name  Vahnipura. 


The  place  meant  might  be  the  present 
village'  of  Vampor,  situated  about  two  miles 
to  S.W.  of  Vrpbror :  Vijayesvara. 

1502.  The  original  reading  in  A,  subse¬ 
quently  corrected  by  A„  makes  Induraja  the 
son  of  Candraraja. 

1605.  Comp,  regarding  the  term  dsthaniya, 
note  vii.  85, 
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1509.  When  ashamed  they  asked  permission  to  go  abroad,  the  thoughtful 
Sussala  promised  this  and  thus  alleviated  their  disgrace. 

1510.  Being  treated  by  him  to  fried  meat  and  other  [delicacies]  and 
being  gently  talked  to,  that  same  day  they  forgot  their  anxious  desire  to  go 
abroad. 

1511.  The  recollection  of  that  what  Sussala ,  under  some  [strange]  impulse, 
did  on  the  following  day,  must  verily  thrill  even  the  body  of  the  creator  of  the 
universe. 

1512-1514.  He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  quite  alone,  carrying  his  sword 
and  using  harsh  insulting  words,  into  the  midst  of  those  assembled  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  temple  of  Vijayesvara,  where  there  were  King  Jasata ,  the  son  of  King 
Harsa's  maternal  uncle,  and  three  other  chiefs,  Umddliara,  etc.,  and  where  the 
multitude  of  Kajaputras,  horsemen,  Tantrins  and  feudatories  [belonging]  to  the 
eighteen  [divisions  of  the]  army  could  not  be  counted. 

1515.  He  mercifully  promised  safety  to  them  who  prostrated  themselves,  and 
left  after  taking  the  [image  of  S'iva]  Vijayesvara  there  as  witness. 

1516.  He  then  ascended  again  to  the  terrace,  had  them  all  disarmed,  and  led 
up  by  his  servants,  with  their  arms  bound  by  ropes. 

1517.  The  place  where  Sussala  held  his  assembly,  being  covered  with  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver  sword-hilts  and  decked  with  arms,  appeared  as  if  decorated  with 
strewn  flowers. 

1518.  He  handed  them  over  to  the  Damaras  to  guard  as  [one  hands]  cattle 
to  herdsmen,  and  stopped  there  for  three  days. 

1519.  When  he  had  reached  the  village  of  Suvarnasdnura,  he  then  discharged 
Patta  and  Dar6anapdla,  who  wished  to  go  abroad. 

1520.  The  weak  Patta  on  reaching  S'urapura ,  was  joined  by  his  wife  who 
had  come  from  her  home,  and  forgot  to  go  abroad. 

1521.  The  little  decency  which  the  treacherous  Darsanapala  had  shown  by 
his  desire  of  going  abroad,  was  counteracted  by  his  friendship  for  Patta. 


1511.  Correct  with  C  and  Durgapr.  ’pyah- 
yam. 

1512-13.  Our  passage  shows  that  Bappika. 
Harsa’s  mother,  was  a  princess  of  Campa. 
Regarding  the  relations  between  the  royal 
houses  of  Kasmir  and  Campa,  see  note  vii.  218. 

Jasata  is  mentioned  again  viii.  538,  647  sqq., 
as  lord  of  Campa. 

Regarding  the  eighteen  divisions  conven¬ 
tionally  counted  in  an  army,  see  note  vii. 
1371. 

1519.  Suvarnasdnura  is  probably  identical 
with  the  present  village  Sun-samil,  situated  in 
the  S'ukru  Pargana,  74°  66'  15”  long.  33°  60'  40" 


lat.  (marked  on  larger  Survey  map).  This 
identification  is  supported  by  viii.  1134,  1136, 
where  the  place  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Kalyanapura  (Kalampor,  see  note  iv. 
483)  and  S'urapura.  Skr.  suvarna  appears  in 
Ks.  as  sun?. 

1520-21.  The  text  of  the  first  verse  as 
found  in  A,  gives  no  proper  sense.  Samsfsfa- 
rnano  is  an  impossible  form,  and  has  probably 
to  be  corrected  with  Durgapr.  into  samsrjya- 
mano.  The  following  verse  also  shows  that 
’pyyasmdrsid  cannot  be  correct.  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  above  according  to  the  conjectural 
emendation  vyasmdrpd. 

0  0 


Ha  as  a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


HAB8A 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Sussala  attacks 
S'rxnagar. 
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1522.  Sussala,  then  eager  to  seize  the  throne  for  himself,  wished  to  prevent 
his  elder  brother  from  oecnpying  the  City. 

1523.  [This  was]  because  the  relation  between  the  elder  and  younger  brother 
did  not  imply  any  precedence,  as  they  were  almost  of  the  same  age  and  at  all  times 
[equally]  arrogant. 

1524.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  energetic  Sussala  occupied 
various  places,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  palace  itself. 

1525.  When  he  was  about  to  set  fire  to . Bhojadeva,  the  king’s  son, 

whose  other  name  was  Buppa,  went  forth  to  fight  him. 

1526-1527.  His  father  fearing  from  his  own  example  the  wickedness  of  princes, 
had,  by  the  will  of  fate,  always  kept  him  powerless.  But  now  he  was  set  free  [to 
act]  as  there  remained  no  other  resource,  and  in  how  many  combats  was  he  not 
the  foremost  of  the  fighters  ! 

1528.  If  he  had  before  been  brought  up  to  be  the  equal  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather  (Ananta),  would  not  this  resolute  [prince]  have  cleared  all  regions  of 
rivals  ? 

1529.  There  is,  indeed,  nobody  who  has  not  a  good  plan,  but  its  execution  is 
neglected.  Everybody  knows  how  to  use  a  dart,  but  he  is  a  rare  person  who 
knows  the  aim  [for  it]. 

1530.  This  prince  was  born  to  surpass  his  adversary  whose  valour  was  excessive, 
just  as  the  Timimgala  ( *  swallower  of  the  Timi  ’ )  [surpasses]  the  large  sea-fish 
( timi ). 

1531.  Because  the  father  displays  ingratitude,  his  progeny  does  not 
deserve  to  be  reproached.  Because  the  sesamum-seed  is  turned  into  a  pasty 
refuse,  does  the  oil  [pressed  from  it]  lose  the  perfume  of  blossoms  which  it  has 
imparted  ? 

1532.  Pittha,  the  wicked  son  of  Devesvara,  though  raised  by  the  king  to  a 
high  position,  had  yet  joined  the  enemy’s  party. 

1533-1534.  When  the  fight  with  Sussala  had  commenced,  the  king  asked  his 
(Pittha’s)  son  Milla  for  his  horse.  Pained  by  the  [king’s]  contemptuous  look,  he 
exclaimed :  “  To-day  you  will  recognize,  0  king,  my  true  character.”  Then 
going  out,  he  proudly  in  battle  washed  off  the  insult  with  the  streams  [of  blood] 
that  flowed  from  the  sword-blades. 

1535.  The  ruin  of  everything  did  not  cause  such  great  pain  to  the  king’s 
heart,  as  his  failure  to  recognize  the  true  character  of  that  grateful  man. 

1526.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  which,  word  kalasa . It  might  have  been  the 

though  only  of  one  syllable,  renders  it  impos-  name  of  a  building  (temple  of  Kalasesa  f)  or 
sible  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  the  designation  of  a  portion  of  the  palace. 
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1536.  Kings,  however,  being  continually  deceived  by  their  exalted  position, 
realize  the  true  character  [of  their  servants]  only  at  the  time  when  they  can 
honour  it  solely  by  words. 

1537.  Sussala,  whose  force  was  defeated  by  Bhoja,  left  the  battle 
precipitately  and  fled  to  Lavanotsa,  having  twice  come  and  gone. 

1538.  When  Bhoja  returned  exhausted  by  the  fierce  heat,  he  stretched 
himself  out  repeatedly  on  a  couch  by  his  father’s  side  in  the  garden. 

1539.  Then  there  arose  a  shout  in  the  north  from  the  bank  opposite 
to  the  royal  palace :  “  The  elder  son  of  Malla’  has  arrived.  Break  off  the 
bridge  !  ” 

1540.  The  wicked  prefect  of  police  (Sunna)  had  sent  him  (Uccala)  word  : 
“  The  throne  is  in  Sussala1  s  power,  if  you  do  not  reach  to-day.” 

1541.  Thereupon  he  marohed  on  in  haste,  and  first  slew  in  battle  Devanayaka, 
who  stood  before  the  [temple  of  the]  god  Narendresvara. 

1542.  Then  Ndga,  the  town-prefect,  who  was  encamped  ( sthamastha )  and  who 
disposed  of  numerous  troops,  marched  forth  with  a  force  of  horsemen  to  meet  him. 

1543.  As  he  (Naga)  was  accompanied  by  chosen  troops,  the  king  relied  upon 
him,  and  having  [successfully]  emerged  from  the  fight  with  Sussala,  felt  no  fear  of 
Uccala. 

1544.  While  Malta's  son  (Uccala)  whose  force  was  small,  feared  [an  attack] 
from  him,  he  (Naga)  took  off  his  helmet  and  offered  him  greeting. 

1545.  He  (Uccala)  suspected  that  he  (Naga)  might  like  the  governor  (Ananda) 
be  attached  to  the  opponent,  and  therefore  he  told  him  to  go  to  his  own  house. 
This  the  wretch  did. 


Hake  a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Uccala  enters 
S'rlnayar. 


1537.  Regarding  Lavanotsa,  see  note  i.  329. 

1539.  This  passage  proves  conclusively 
that  the  palace,  as  explained  in  note  vii. 
186-187,  stood  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of 
the  river. 

1541.  The  shrine  of  Narendresvara  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned.  It  might  have  been 
erected  by,  or  named  in  honour  of,  King 
Narendrdditya-Lahkhana  ;  see  iii.  383. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  devanayaka 
is  really  a  proper  name,  or  only  an  ironical 
designation  of  U day  any  a  whom  Harija  in  vii. 
1091  is  said  to  have  appointed  as  ‘  prefect  for 
the  overthrow  of  divine  images’  ( devotpdfa - 
nanayaka).  No  mention  is  made  subsequently 
of  Udayaraja. 

1542.  Here  the  rendering  of  sthamastha  is 
conjectural.  The  word,  which  clearly  has  a 
military  significance,  recurs  viii.  663  s<p,  762. 
Some  indication  as  to  its  meaning  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  certain  passages  of  S'rivara’s 
Chronicle,  where  the  sample  sthaman  seems  to 


designate  the  •'  camp 7  or  ‘  cantonment,’  and 
sthamastha  or  sthdmasthita  the  troops  occupy¬ 
ing  it.  In  iv.  226  sqq.  we  read  of  a  dislocation 
of  troops  according  to  which  one  division  is  to 
form  the  centre  by  occupying  the  city  and  two 
other  divisions  to  form  the  wings  by  going  into 
1  sthaman.’’  iv.  249  mentions  a  distribution  of 
the  forces  by  three  routes  ‘  acording  to  their 
separate  sthamans.’  In  iv.  298  a  leader  is 
spoken  of  as  ‘  sthdmasthita,’  i.e.  encamped  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  city ;  and  in  iv.  446  it  is  said 
of  another  that  he  used  part  of  his  troops  for 
guarding  the  routes  and  dismissed  another 
‘  sthamartham,’  i.e.,  as  I  understand  it,  to  their 
standing  quarters. 

The  meaning  here  conjecturally  proposed 
for  the  word  sthaman,  agrees  with  its  ety¬ 
mology  and  the  interpretation  given  for  it 
in  vedic  passages,  viz.  ‘  station,’  ‘ place  ’ ; 
comp.  P.  W.,  s.v. 

1545.  The  stratagem  of  Ananda  related 
vii.  1323  sqq.,  is  alluded  to. 
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Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Fight  at  the  city 
bridge. 


1546.  The  reward  which  this  man  got  for  his  treachery  was  seen  in  his 
present  life  ;  he  died  after  having  had  to  beg  in  this  very  land. 

1547.  When  the  king  then  came  to  the  river-bank  he  saw  at  the  bridge-head 
the  Damaras,  whose  [appearance]  was  changed  and  dark  like  that  of  trees  burned 
by  a  forest  fire. 

1548.  In  their  midst  only  the  body  of  Janahacandra,  who  wore'  white 
armour,  shone  forth  like  that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  the  darkness. 

1549.  The  king  had  constructed  the  ‘  Great  Bridge  ’  ( mahasetu )  with  boats 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  by  the  will  of  fate  it  served  in  the  end  the  enemy’s 
advantage. 

1550.  Then  the  S'ahi  princesses  and  the  other  queens  eager  to  die,  ascended 
with  fire-brands  to  the  four-pillared  pavilion  ( catuskikd )  of  the  1  Palace  of  hundred 
gates  ’  ( satadvdra ). 

1551.  The  people  looked  on  with  indifference  as  their  lord  fought  with  his 
rivals  at  the  bridge-head,  without  feeling  affected,  just  as  [if  it  were  mere] 
horse-play  on  the  AsvayujI  day. 

1552.  The  king  took  up  the  fight  at  the  bridge-head,  and  again  and  again 
held  back  his  wives  from  setting  fire  [to  the  palace,  in  the  hope]  that  victory  was 
yet  in  store. 

1553.  Then  Janakacandra  and  others  shot  arrows  at  the  king’s  fighting 
elephant,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  bridge  and  had  thrown  off  its  armour. 

1554.  Hit  in  the  joints  by  arrows,  the  elephant  raised  a  trumpeting  roar,  and 
turning  back  trampled  down  with  his  feet  his  own  force. 

1555.  Attacked  by  the  elephant  which  had  turned  hostile,  as  fate  [had  done], 
the  foot  and  horse  of  the  army  were  routed. 

1556.  The  king  retiring  before  the  enemy’s  soldiers  then  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  together  with  the  horsemen  entered  in  a  panic  the  courtyard  of  the  ‘  Palace 
of  hundred  gates.’ 

1557-1564.  He  who  was  never  seen  even  in  private  without  magnificent  apparel, 
and  the  hollow  of  whose  mouth  could  not  be  seen  even  while  eating, — his  body 


1549.  Comp,  regarding  the  use  of  boat- 
bridges  in  Kasrnir,  note  iii.  354. 

1550.  Judging  from  vii.  1656,  S'atadvara 
seems  to  have  been  the  designation  of  a 
separate  building  in  the  palace.  Possibly  a 
large  quadrangle  is  meant  from  which  a  hun¬ 
dred  doors  opened.  By  catu^kika  is  meant 
probably  an  open  pavilion  attached  to  the 
palace,  and  having  four  pillars ;  comp.  vii. 
1570  sq ;  viii.  23,  28,  1375,  2327,  also  catuska, 
vii.  1024. 

1551.  The  text  of  this  passage  is  restored  by 


reading  with  L  0 dsvayujigdlim  for  °yujildgim  of 
A,  which  gives  no  sense.  The  old  custom  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Nilamata  of  indulging  in  mutual 
jokes  and  playful  abuse  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Asvayuja  month,  has  been  fully  explained  in 
note  iv.  710.  With  the  expression  asvayujigdli 
in  our  passage  are  to  be  compared  the  words 
of  the  Nilamata,  391  sqq.  :  kardamenanulip- 
tahgaih  kri(liUivyam  tatha  naraih  \  suhfdah 
kardamehapi  lepayadbhir  itas  tatah  ||  .  .  . 
aslilam  vadamanais  ca  hyakrosadbhis  tatha 
dvija. 
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was  [now  seen]  perspiring  in  the  sweat  caused  by  the  sunrays  whose  [force]  was 
doubled  by  the  fright;  his  attendants  had  to  replace  again  and  again  the  armour 
which  slipped  from  his  shoulders ;  repeatedly  he  drew  back  the  arm  which  had  lost 
its  hold  on  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  horse  which  was  urged  on  by  the 
touch  of  his  unsteady  heels  ;  with  his  hand  from  which  the  sword  had  glided,  he 
was  arranging  behind  his  ears  the  locks  of  hair,  which  were  hanging  from  the  side 
of  his  bald  head ;  on  his  withered  neck  hung  down  his  long  dangling  earlap  which 
had  no  ornament,  and  which  appeared  like  the  very  snake  of  death  ;  he  threw  up 
again  and  again  his  lips,  dry  from  the  want  of  betel  and  yellow  like  lac, 
and  with  difficulty  moistened  them  in  his  exhaustion ;  raising  his  emaciated 
wan  face,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  covered  with  dust,  he  looked  with 
despair  in  his  heart  at  his  wives,  who  stood  on  the  roof ;  by  signs  of  his  hand 
he  was  holding  them  back,  anxious  as  they  were  to  set  fire  [to  the  building]. 
Thus  the  people  saw  him  in  his  fear  moving  about  within  the  courtyard. 

1565.  Mallarfija's  residence  which  was  close  to  the  royal  palace,  was  set  on 
fire  by  Janakacandra  after  crossing  the  river. 

1566.  When  Bhoja  saw  the  flaming  fire  approaching  towards  the  palace,  he 
took  to  flight,  knowing  that  the  kingdom  jvas  lost. 

1567.  Breaking  open  the  gate  which  was  covered  with  the  enemies’  darts  just 
as  if  with  reeds,  he  rushed  out  on  horseback  from  the  courtyard  into  the  open. 

1568.  Accompanied  by  five  or  six  horsemen  he  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Lohara,  after  crossing  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  Bimharajamatha. 

1569.  The  king  rode  about  with  some  horsemen  outside  the  buildings  and 
with  tears  [in  his  eyes]  looked  in  the  direction  where  his  son  had  disappeared  from 
sight. 

1570.  In  the  meantime  the  servants  of  some  of  the  king’s  wives  were  battering 
the  four-pillared  pavilion  (eatieskika).  in  order  to  save  [their  mistresses]  who  were 
seeking  death. 

1571.  The  B'ahi  princesses  did  not  know  this,  and  thinking  that  the  enemy 
had  broken  in,  set  fire  thereupon  to  the  roof  of  the  four-pillared  pavilion. 

1572.  Then  citizens  and  Damaras  striking  at  each  other  with  upraised  weapons 
plundered  the  treasures  and  other  [valuables]  in  the  burning  palace. 

1573.  Some  found  their  death  there  ;  others  got  rid  of  their  poverty ;  some 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Capture  of  palace. 
Bhoja' s  flight. 


1568.  It  is  not  probable  that  Bhoja  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Lohara  in  the  S.W.  should 
have  crossed  from  the  palace,  which  was  on  the 
left  bank  (see  note  vii.  186-187),  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Vitasta.  In  vii.  1593,  however,  we 
are  told  that  Canpaka,  when  starting  after 
the  prince,  did  the  same  thing.  It  is  possible 


that  a  bridge  -over  the  Ksiptika  (Kut“kul)  or 
Duydhayahya  ( Chets"  kul)  is  meant  here. 

1570.  The  queens  on  entering  the 
‘Catuskika’  had  blocked  its  door,  and  the 
servants  who  wish  to  prevent  them  from 
burning  themselves,  have  first  to  force  an 
entrance. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Sacking-  of  the  palace. 
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became  ridiculous  by  obtaining  things  which  they  had  never  set  their  eyes  upon 
before. 

1574.  One  put  camphor  into  his  mouth  thinking  it  was  white  sugar.  Then 
as  it  burned  his  mouth,  he  threw  the  pot  into  the  river. 

1575.  Some  low-caste  people  eager  to  get  gold  burned  clothes  which  were 
painted  with  gold,  and  then  anxiously  searched  the  ashes. 

1576.  In  one  place  low-caste  women  were  grinding  in  hand-mills  a  mass  of 
unpierced  pearls,  taking  them  for  white  rice-corns. 

1577.  The  goddess  of  wealth  (Laksmi)  which  resided  in  this  ....  land,  after 
having  been  mocked  by  such  ill-treatment,  did  not  show  herself  anywhere  again. 

1578.  Wild  Damaras  could  be  seen  at  every  step  carrying  ladies  of  the  king’s 
seraglio  who  wore  magnificent  dresses,  and  resembled  fairies. 

1579.  Seventeen  queens  with  Vasantalelcha  at  their  head,  including  daughters- 
in-law  [of  the  king],  burned  themselves  there  while  the  rest  left. 

1580.  Such  was  the  crackling  heard  from  the  burning  buildings  that  it  made 
one  believe  that  it  was  the  bubbling  of  the  aerial  stream  boiling  under  intense  heat. 

1581.  The  king,  as  he  viewed  this  [spectacle]  standing  close  to  the  drinking- 
fountain  (prapa)  of  the  illustrious  Padm^sri,  recited  again  and  again  this  ancient 
verse  which  he  remembered  in  his  anguish  : 

1582.  “  The  fire  which  has  risen  from  the  burning  pains  of  the  subjects,  does 
not  go  out,  until  it  has  consumed  the  king’s  race,  fortune  and  life.” 

1583.  Uccala,  when  he  saw  that  his  opponent  had  yet  an  armed  force,  crossed 
back  to  the  other  bank  [of  the  Vitasta]  together  with  the  Damaras,  after  burning 
the  palace. 

1584.  The  king,  who  wished  to  find  his  death  fighting,  was  thrown  into 
fresh  confusion  at  every  moment  by  the  numerous  conflicting  opinions  [prevailing] 
among  his  foot-troops. 

1585.  Every  time  he  was  going  into  combat  by  the  advice  of  Anantapdla  and 
other  Rajaputras,  he  was  turned  back  by  the  words  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

1586.  Ganpaka  advised  him  either  to  fight  or  to  go  to  Lohara.  Praydga 
was  for  the  second  course,  but  not  the  first. 


1577.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  proper 
sense  with  A  °tyadrsye  or  L  °tyadrse.  A  pos¬ 
sible  conjecture  would  be  °tyadhr§ye. 

1580.  The  Ganga  in  its  flow  through  the 
air  ( Akasagahga )  is  alluded  to. 

1581.  The  Padmasriprapa,  only  here  men¬ 
tioned,  might  have  been  a  drinking-fountain 
or  well  constructed  by  Padmasri,  the  queen 
of  Ralasa  ;  comp.  vii.  731. 

1582.  This  verse  is  found,  according  to 
Bohtlingk,  Ind.  Spriiche,  4206,  with  slight 


textual  variations  in  the  Yajfiavalkyasmpti, 
the  Paficatantra,  and  in  numerous  didactic 
texts  and  anthologies. 

1586.  The  mention  which  K.  makes  here 
of  his  father  Canpaka,  and  of  a  servant  of  the 
latter,  vii.  1623,  is  of  interest,  as  it  indicates 
the  probable  source  from  which  K.  gathered 
his  detailed  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Har^a. 

For  Praydga,  Harsa’s  trusted  servant,  see 
vii.  682. 
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1687.  The  king  had  received  no  news  of  his  son,  and  in  his  anxiety  told 
Ganpaka  to  follow  up  his  track. 

1688.  With  a  sigh  the  latter  spoke  to  him  :  “  0  king,  in  a  short  time  you  will 
have  no  one  else  to  follow  you  but  Praydga.  Hence  you  ought  not  to  send  me 
away  also.” 

1589.  With  tears  the  king  replied  to  him  :  “  People  say  that  you  are  honest. 
Then  why  do  you  also  disregard  my  order  at  this  moment  ?  ” 

1590.  “  Without  my  son  I  cannot  recognize  the  quarters,  though  it  may  be 
day-time  and  the  sun  [visible].  You  ought  not  to  feel  anger  against  him  who  has 
grown  up  on  your  arms.” 

1591.  For  the  minister  had  had  in  those  very  days  a  quarrel  with  the 
proud  prince  on  account  of  a  mare. 

1592.  Touched  by  these  words  of  his  master  which  contained  a  reproach, 
he  bent  his  head  downwards  in  embarrassment  and  started  to  follow  up  the 
prince. 

1593.  Though  he  [had  started]  with  fifty  horsemen,  including  his  brothers, 
servants,  and  others,  he  found  himself  only  with  four  [to  follow  him]  when  he 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

1594.  When  his  two  brothers  and  S'esdrdja’s  son,  the  horseman,  had  fallen 
on  the  road  after  having  their  horses  killed,  he  roamed  about  followed  only 
by  Dhanaka. 

1595.  After  he  had  wandered  by  the  river-way  though  without  obtaining 
news  of  the  prince,  he  came  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Vitasta  and  Sindhu. 

1596.  In  the  same  fashion  the  king  despatched  other  trusted  persons  to 
search  for  his  son,  and  others  again  used  this  pretext  to  leave  his  side. 

1597-1599.  The  prefect  of  police,  who  had  taken  bribes  and  shown  himself 
disaffected  in  the  war  against  Pdjapuri  and  elsewhere ;  who,  unable  to  tolerate 
efficient  officers  [by  his  side],  had  rendered  the  army  worthless  ;  who  had  made  the 
king  object  to  his  son’s  departure  to  Lohara  ;  who  had  brought  the  enemy  into 
the  City  while  the  king  was  taken  up  by  another  fight,— he  who  had  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  everything,  also  prevented  the  king  at  that  time  from  taking  the 
proper  course  of  action. 

1600.  The  weak-minded  king  listened  in  complete  dejection  to  the  manifold 
advice,  and  could  not  decide  himself  upon  any  single  action. 

1594.  The  text  is  here  corrupt.  I  translate  Durg&pr.’s  emendation  varvartmana  for  the 
after  the  emendation  proposed  in  the  Ed.  meaningless  va  vartmand  of  the  text. 

One  of  Canpaka’s  brothers,  Kanaka ,  is  men-  1597-99.  Compare  for  Sunna’s  various 
tioned,  vii.  1117.  treasonable  acts,  vii.  1155  sqq.,  1161,  1453, 

1695.  I  have  adopted  in  translating  1540. 


Habsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Canpaka  sent  after 
Bhoja. 
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Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Desertion  of  Harsa’ s 
troops. 


1601.  As  indeed  a  flute  does  not  give  a  sound,  ii  all  blow  at  its  different 
boles,  thus  too,  counsel,  if  swayed  in  many  different  directions  by  the  [opinions 
of]  various  people,  does  not  arrive  at  a  resolution. 

1602.  It  is  verily  a  sign  of  the  [impending]  catastrophe,  when  even  a  mean 
person,  without  having  been  asked,  can  boldly  give  the  advice  which  suits  his 
mental  character. 

1603.  When  the  king  was  proceeding  to  fight,  an  equery  ( suta ),  Trailokya  by 
name,  laid  hold  of  his  reins  and  extolling  the  prefect  of  police,  again  addressed  him 
thus  : 

1604.  “  Your  grandfather  once  won  a  victory  with  the  Ekahgas  and  the 
mounted  men.  Therefore,  let  us  go  to  the  Aksapatala  [office],  in  order  to  collect 
them.” 

1605.  “  Joined  by  them  we  fall  from  behind  upon  the  enemies,  whose  force 
consists  chiefly  of  foot  soldiers,  and  destroy  them  as  falcons  [destroy]  the  birds,” 

1606.  Thereupon  when  the  king  was  about  to  move  [in  that  direction],  his 
force  dispersed  in  all  directions,  just  like  people  caught  by  a  down-pour  while 
watching  a  theatrical  performance. 

1607.  To  the  sons  of  S'eydrdja,  who  had  come  from  (?)  Pdrevitasta,  he  gave 
his  jewelled  necklace  and  other  [ornaments]  to  provide  for  his  son  on  the  journey. 

1608.  A?  soon  as  this  regal  ornament  was  in  the  hands  of  these  market 
gardeners,  the  king  who  had  been  distinguished  by  high  lustre,  appeared  to  the 
people  deprived  of  his  royal  dignity. 

1609.  While  his  soldiers  deserted  at  every  step,  he  moved  about  between  the 
Aksapatala  and  other  offices,  but  no  one  joined  him. 

1610.  Then  in  the  evening  he  wandered  about  looking  for  a  refuge  among  the 
houses  of  his  ministers,  but  not  one  let  him  in  when  he  stood  at  the  door. 

1611.  Those  [Brahmans]  who  are  clever  in  solemn  fasts  ( prdyopavesa ),  are 
thoroughly  useless  in  the  end.  Vain  is  the  reliance  which  kings  put  on  wretched 
Brahmans. 

1612.  As  he  was  anxiously  wandering  about  among  the  houses  of  all  those 
who  were  [of  note]  in  this  land,  hoping  to  be  received,  he  came  to  the  house  of  the 
minister  Kapila. 


1604.  Regarding  the  Ekahgas  and  their 
share  in  the  victory  of  Ananta,  see  vii. 
155  sqq. ;  for  the  aksapatala  and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ekahgas,  comp,  note  v.  301. 

1607.  The  form  Pdrevitastum  of  A  L  can¬ 
not  be  correct.  Local  names,  formed  by  pre¬ 
fixing  pare  to  a  river  name,  are  treated  as 
masc.  or  neuter  (comp.  Pdrevisoka,  iv.  6 ; 
vi.  130).  It  appears  further  from  Jonar.  551, 


869,  that  the  locality  called  Pdrevitasta  must 
have  been  situated  a  considerable  distance 
above  S'rinagar.  As  neither  Bhoja  nor  the 
king  proceed  up  the  river,  the  accusative 
ending  of  Pdrevitastdm  would  be  inexplicable. 
I  accordingly  propose  to  emend  Pdrevitastat. 

The  person  referred  to  here  as  S'eydrdja  is 
possibly  identical  with  the  S'eydrdja  of  vii 
1594. 


VII.  1624.] 
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1613.  The  latter  was  away  at  the  castle  of  Lohara;  his  wife  asked  the  king 
to  stop  and  [then]  to  proceed  in  boats  towards  the  castle,  but  deceived  by  fate  he 
did  not  enter. 

1614.  The  [minister’s]  sons,  whose  perfidy  was  like  that  of  their  father,  hid 
themselves  from  the  unfortunate  [king],  just  like  poor  debtors  from  their 
creditors. 

1615.  While  evil  councillors  had  before  kept  from  his  view  all  the 
[wrong]  he  had  done,  he  now  heard  reproaches  and  recognized  that  he  was 
guilty. 

1616.  Wholly  overcome  by  despair  and  distrusting  even  those  at  his  side, 
he  was  completely  deserted  by  his  followers  when  he  had  passed  the  [hill  of] 
Pradyumna. 

1617-1618.  Even  those  Rajaputras,  Anantapala  and  the  rest,  who  claim 
descent  from  the  thirty-six  families  and  who  in  their  pride  would  not  concede  a 
higher  position  to  the  sun  himself,  they  too  left  him  step  by  step,  and  their  horses 
disappeared  in  the  dense  darkness. 

1619.  When  he  had  descended  from  his  horse  after  approaching  the 
Johilamatha,  the  prefect  of  police  with  his  younger  brother  also  deserted  him. 

1620.  “  Here  is  my  father-in-law’s  house,”  he  said ;  “  after  looking  for  a  place 
there  for  you  to  pass  the  night,  I  shall  return.”  Under  this  pretext  he  departed. 

1621.  As  he  was  going,  Praydgaka  asked  his  younger  brother  for  his  bracelet 
in  order  to  procure  provisions  ;  instead  of  this  he  gave  him  barley. 

1622.  Then  the  king  was  left  with  his  property  consisting  of  a  single 
garment,  with  his  bare  life  and  with  the  single  Praydga  as  follower. 

1623.  At  that  hour  Mukta,  the  cook  of  Canpaka’s  attendant  Jelaka,  joined 
the  king ‘and  became  his  trusted  companion. 

1624.  As  they  were  wandering  about,  a  woman  from  a  den  called  out  to 
them  that  the  ground  in  front  was  difficult  to  get  over  on  account  of  breaches 
made  by  the  flood. 


Ears  a 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Harsa’s  flight  from 
S'rlnayar. 


1614.  Compare  regarding  Kapila's  con¬ 
duct,  vii.  1 299. 

1616.  Pradyumna  is  probably  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  name  Pradyumnapi  fha  or  Pradyum- 
nasikhara  given  to  the  ‘  hill  of  S'drikd  ’  or 
HdP'parvat  in  S'rinagar ;  comp,  note  iii.  460. 
As  the  greatest  part  of  old  S'rinagar  lay  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  around  that 
hill,  Harsa’s  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  various 
ministers,  etc.,  may  have  taken  him  beyond 
the  S'arika  hill. 

1617-18.  I  am  unable  to  explain  what 
select  group  of  noble  families  is  alluded  to 


here.  The  designation  of  certain  exclusive 
family  groups  by  a  term  indicating  the 
original  number  of  houses  counted  within  the 
group,  is  still  customary  among  the  Dogra 
Rajputs.  Thus  a  section  of  the  Miiins  is 
known  as  the  Ydrdn  Ghar,  ‘  eleven  houses.’ 

1619.  The  Johilamatha  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned. 

1624.  The  river  banks  for  some  miles  below 
the  city  now  also  show  numerous  breaches 
through  which  the  water  in  flood-time  passes 
into  the  low-lying  marshy  tracks  on  both 
sides. 


HAJ18A 

a.d.  1089-1101). 


Harsa’s  last  refuge. 
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1625.  The  king  then  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Vitastd,  and  Praydgaka 
called  some  boatmen  to  proceed  to  the  castle  of  Jayapura. 

1626.  He  had.  previously  arranged  with  the  soldiers  stationed  there  to 

conduct  the  king  to  the  residence  of  Bhimadeva . 

1627.  Bhimadeva,  though  an  adherent  of  JJccala,  had  told  him  that  he  would 
attach  himself  to  the  king  if  he  were  to  come  to  his  seat. 

1628.  When  the  boatmen  brought  a  boat,  the  king  did  not  get  into  it, 
doomed  as  he  was  and  confused  by  the  dangers  which  had  come  close  under 
his  eyes. 

1629.  When  the  end  [comes]  for  embodied  beings,  the  lamp  of  their  intellect 
draws  quickly  to  the  point  of  extinction,  as  if  it  noticed  the  snake  in  the  hand 
of  approaching  death. 

1630-1631.  The  king,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking  for  shelter,  did 
not  remember  Bimha .,  the  Damara  of  Nildsva,  who  had  not  joined  his  enemies. 
While  treason  was  ripe,  this  honourable  man  had  alone  kept  faithful,  like  a  true 
wife  never  turning  his  eyes  towards  anyone  else  [but  his  lord]. 

1632.  Then  the  clouds  began  to  let  flow  their  waters,  as  if  to  cleanse  the 
earth  defiled  by  the  touch  of  treachery. 

1633.  A  lonely  place,  pouring  rain,  darkness,  bad  company,  fear  of  enemies, — 
what  evil  did  not  befall  him  ? 

1634.  0  shame !  The  name  of  the  evil-doers,  though  unworthy  of 
remembrance,  has  yet  now  openly  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequence  of  the 
narrative. 

1635.  At  a  burning-ground  there  is  [a  sanctuary  of]  certain  divinities  known 
by  the  name  of  Somesvara,  which  had  been  worshipped  [there]  by  a  magician 
called  Somdnanda. 

1636.  These  were  in  the  courtyard  of  a  hut  which  was  [the  abode]  of  a  low-class 
mendicant  called  Guna,  and  was  [surrounded]  by  a  garden  shaded  by  high  trees. 


1625.  Jayapura  koffa,  founded  by  Jaya- 
pida,  occupied  the  place  of  the  present 
Anddrkdtk ;  see  note  iv.  506-511. 

1626.  I  am  not  able  to  explain  satisfac¬ 
torily  preydsrayam,  apparently  an  attribute  to 
mandiram.  Neither  a  person  nor  a  locality 
of  the  name  prey  a  is  known.  As  a  conjectural 
emendation  might  be  suggested  preryasrayam 
for  preydsrayam. 

See  regarding  Bhimadeva ,  viii.  21,  28, 45,  etc. 

1631.  Nildsva  must  be  the  name  of  a 
territorial  division  in  Kasmir  proper,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  identified  now.  The 
Lokaprakasa  shows  the  name  as  Nildsa  in  the 
list  of  Kasmir  Pargapas  given  at  the  com¬ 


mencement  of  the  iv.  Prakasa.  The  passages 
viii.  424,  2778,  3114  sq.,  3131,  mention  l)a- 
maras  of  Nilasva,  without  giving  apy  clue,  as 
to  the  position  of  the  tract.  S'rivara,  iv.  110, 
speaks  of  an  assembly  of  people  from  Nilasva 
at  Duydhdsrama,  i.e.  Dud“rhom,  at  the  lower 
mouth  of  the  Sind  Valley.  Verse  267  of  the 
Fourth  Chronicle  seems  to  place  Nilasva  in  a 
westerly  direction,  as  a  force  is  collected  there 
to  oppose  an  enemy  encamped  about  Prata- 
papura,  i.e.  Tdpar  (comp,  note  iv.  10).  Abu-1- 
Fazl’s  list  of  Parganas  contains  no  name 
bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Nildsva. 

1636.  L  gives  the  name  of  this  mendicant 
as  (Jhinna. 
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1637.  This  man  lived  as  a  procurer  in  the  company  of  a  prostitute 

whose  [real]  name  was  Bhiscd,  but  who  was  generally  known  as  Viraha- 
bhujamgi. 

1638.  To  the  hut  of  this  [mendicant]  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shrine  of  Pratdpagaunsa,  Mukta  took  the  king  to  pass  the  night. 

1639.  The  king  held  on  to  Mukta  and  Praydgaka  to  him.  Thus 

they  proceeded,  seeing  the  ground  [only]  from  time  to  time  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning. 

1640.  To  this  hut  Praydgaka  and  Mukta  brought  with  difficulty  the 
stumbling  king,  who  had  no  headdress,  and  to  whose  body  the  soaked  clothes  were 
clinging. 

1641.  Then  he  remembered  with  grief  Kandarpa  whom  wicked  councillors 
had  ousted,  and  who  would  have  been  able  to  ward  off  his  ruin,  just  as  Utpala  [had 
remembered]  the  demon  Pudra. 

1642.  After  Mukta  had  got  over  the  wall  and  had  withdrawn  the  bolt  [of  the 

gate],  the  king  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  hut,  from  which  the  mendicant  was 

absent. 

1643.  As  he  entered  his  right  foot  struck  against  a  stone  and  bled ;  by  this 
evil  omen  he  knew  that  his  death  was  nigh. 

1644.  As  the  hut  was  locked,  he  sat  down  in  the  courtyard  and  in  fear  passed 
the  night,  which  the  terrible  masses  of  clouds  made  fearful. 

1645.  Smeared  over  with  mud  he  stood  on  the  muddy  bare  ground  and  passed 
that  night  of  terrible  rain,  his  body  being  covered  with  the  woollen  cloak  of 
a  slave. 

1646.  By  sitting  down  and  getting  up  again  at  intervals  he  forgot  his 
misfortune,  but  [though]  awake  he  felt  frightened  like  one  [who  dreams  that  he  is] 
falling  down  a  precipice. 

1647.  “  What  am  I  ?  Who  has  overcome  me  ?  Where  am  I  to-day  ?  Who 
attends  me  ?  What  have  I  now  to  do  ?  ”  Such  thoughts  made  him  shudder 
again  and  again. 

1648-1649.  “  My  kingdom  is  lost ;  my  wives  are  burned ;  my  son  has 
disappeared  ;  I  am  alone,  without  friends  and  provisions,  rolling  about  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  beggar.'”  When  he  thought  of  each  one  of  these  misfortunes  he 

1637.  Virahabhujamgi  is  a  nickname —  below  S'rinagar  near  the  right  bank  of  the 

‘  a  snake,  when  without  a  lover.’  river. 

1638.  The  position  of  this  temple  cannot  1641.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
be  traced,  and  hence  the  locality  where  legend  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
Harsa  found  his  death,  is  also  uncertain.  simile. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  Harsa’s  flight,  1646.  Read  with  L  °rdntara  duhkham; 
it  must  be  concluded  that  it  was  some  distance  comp.  i.  369. 
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could  not  even  in  stories  find  any  one  else  who  had  sunk  [so]  low  and  was  afflicted 
with  grief  equal  to  his  own. 

1650.  Bhoja,  again,  after  leaving  the  City  was  roaming  about  with  the  two  or 
three  horsemen  left,  and  reached  Hastiharna. 

1651.  He  thought  as  he  went:  “  Surely,  in  five  or  six  days  I  must  win  back 
the  throne,  even  if  Indra  were  my  enemy.” 

1652.  A  man  of  valour,  restless,  like  the  embryo  [moving]  in  the  womb,  what 
great  deeds  does  he  not  wish  to  accomplish  ?  But  fate  obstinately  deludes  him, 
as  [if  it  were]  the  breath  of  [former]  actions  touching  [the  child  as  it  leaves 
the  womb], 

1653.  Expecting  his  servant  Ndgesvara  with  what  his  mothers  had  sent  for 
his  journey,  he  stopped  inside  the  Bangavdta  [grove]. 

1654.  He  was  staying  there  inside  an  empty  temple-building  when  he  heard 
that  that  [servant]  had  arrived.  As  he  went  out  the  latter  struck  at  him 
without  more  ado. 

1655.  Who  could  not  admire  what  that  prince,  true  to  a  Ksattriya’s  duties, 
did,  when  this  treachery  had  revealed  itself  ? 

1656.  Like  a  lion  he  destroyed  his  assailants  in  combat,  and  [when 
he  fell]  covered  with  blood  instead  of  unguents,  he  adorned  the  couch  of  a 
hero. 

1657.  There  fell  also  his  maternal  cousin  Padmaka  and  his  favourite  Khela, 
who  showed  unmeasured  strength  in  fighting. 

1658.  Uccala  proceeded  for  the  night  to  the  Matha  of  Queen  Suryamati,  and 
his  brother  too  returned  from  Lavanotsa,  worn  out  by  fighting. 

1659.  When  the  two  [brothers]  heard  that  Bhoja  was  killed,  and  that  only 
Ilarsa  remained,  the  thorn,  as  it  were,  was  removed  from  their  mind,  and  only  one 
edge  of  it  remained. 

1660.  Yet  even  thus  when  their  exile  was  forgotten  and  the  royal  fortune 
so  far  won,  the  named  throne  appeared  to  them  as  if  not  gained. 


1650.  Regarding  the  Hastiharna  here 
mentioned,  see  note  v.  23. 

1652.  The  unborn  child  is  supposed  to 
remember  the  actions  done  in  its  former 
existences,  and  to  form  plans  accordingly  for 
the  new  life.  As  it  leaves  the  womb  these 
reminiscences  and  plans  are  forgotten,  and 
the  newly-born  individual  becomes  subject  to 
the  consequences  of  its  preceding  existence 
( karman ). 

1653.  I  take  Raiiyavdfa  for  the  name  of  a 
sacred  enclosure  (vdfa)  or  grove  at  Hasti- 
karna.  The  same  name  (Ks.  Itany"  cor)  is 


given  to  this  day  to  an  old  grove  of  walnut- 
trees  at  Gus  (Uttarayhosa,  see  note  vi.  281), 
which  contains  some  Lihgas  and  images,  and 
is  visited  as  a  Tirtha ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
S' araddmdh.  35  sqq. 

1657.  I  emend  Idlitakas  caiva,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  L  Idlitascaiva,  in  place  of  A 
lalitamc  cairn;  ^  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  in  S'arada  characters.  For 
the  term  Idlitaka,  see  v.  229 ;  vi.  152,  166, 
etc. 

1658.  Comp,  regarding  the  Matlia  of 
Suryamati ,  note  vii.  180. 
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1661.  In  the  morning  the  mendicant  whom  Mulcta  had  searched  out 
somewhere  and  brought  up,  unlocked  the  [door  of  his]  hut  after  prostrating  himself 
before  the  king. 

1662.  Into  this  hut,  which  was  full  of  mosquitos,  and  where  the  seat  was  a 
place  strewn  with  grass,  the  king  stepped,  after  Mulda  had  sprinkled  water  in  it. 

1663.  The  king,  to  hear  whose  word  was  a  great  honour  even  for  kings,  went 
in  his  fright  so  far  as  even  to  flatter  a  beggar. 

1664.  He  suffered  on  noticing  in  his  speech  and  way  of  eating  the  boorish, 
shocking  coarseness  which  befitted  a  beggar. 

1665.  Praydga  gave  to  the  beggar  his  own  under-garment  to  sell,  and  sent 
him  away  to  a  shop  to  obtain  food. 

1666.  The  wretched  mendicant,  who  openly  used  coarse  language  and  sharp 
words,  and  who  inwardly  caused  fear  of  betrayal,  troubled  the  king  as  much  as  an 
enemy. 

1667.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  the  vile  mendicant  brought  also  his  female 
companion,  who  carried  on  her  head  a  basket  with  pots  [full]  of  victuals. 

1668.  When  the  king  saw  himself  recognized  first  by  the  servant  (Mukta)  and 
the  beggar,  and  now  also  by  the  woman,  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  life. 

1669.  With  his  mind  full  of  his  terrible  misfortune,  he  merely  touched  the 
food  which  Praydga  brought,  from  regard  for  the  latter,  but  did  not  eat  it. 

1670.  Then  Praydga,  standing  in  the  courtyard,  asked  the  female  mendicant,  Harea  hears iof  Bhoja’s 
what  the  news  were,  and  she  in  her  coarseness  told  him  openly  of  Bhoja’s  death. 

1671.  The  king,  though  told  by  Praydga  that  this  was  a  false  [report], 
yet  recognized  the  truth  of  the  rumour  from  an  ominous  sign  he  noticed  in 
his  body. 

1672.  Submerged  in  ill-luck  as  he  then  was,  a  misfortune  fell  upon  him  such 
as  would  not  come  upon  the  tongue  even  of  an  enemy  wishing  evil. 

1673.  In  his  grief  over  his  son  he  felt  that  by  the  restraint  he  had  from  policy 
put  upon  him  in  his  youth,  he  had  himself  brought  misfortune  over  him  from  his 
very  birth. 

1674.  From  excessive  tenderness  he  felt  as  if  that  [son]  who  had  fallen  in 
combat  in  a  manner  worthy  of  great  heroes’  envy,  had  been  murdered  as  a  babe  on 
the  arm. 

1675.  In  his  misery  he  fancied  that  he  saw  his  son  [as  a  child],  with  his  limbs 
[adorned]  by  strings  of  pearls  [and  resting]  on  his  own  breast  swelled  by  youth, 
and  [in  this  delusion]  he  uttered  benedictions. 

1676.  He  felt  humiliated  by  the  thought :  “  The  youth  who  ought  to  have 
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been  spared,  is  killed.  I,  however,  who  am  old,  prolong  my  life  by  such  unseemly 
means.” 

1677.  Lamenting  thus  his  son,  and  rolling  about  in  unspeakable  pain,  he 
passed  a  second  night  in  the  mendicant’s  dwelling. 

1676.  Prayaga  asked  him  to  proceed  to  the  Bhagavanmatha,  but  deprived  of 
thought  by  his  grief  he  showed  at  night  not  even  a  wish  [to  do  this]. 

1679.  The  night  which  then  came,  seemed  to  express  its  grief  by  the  heavy 
dew-drops  which  rained  like  tears  from  the  down-turned  face  of  the  moon,  and  by 
the  wailing  cries  of  the  ruddy  geese. 

1680.  Prayaga  on  seeing  his  lord  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst,  in  the 
morning  asked  the  mendicant  to  obtain  food. 

1681.  The  mendicant  left  and  after  he  had  entered  on  his  return . 

put  before  them  two  pots  which  contained  food  cooked  in  a  sauce. 

1682.  When  the  mendicant  said  that  he  brought  them  from  the  sacrificial 
feast  of  a  householder,  Prayaga  sighed  and  spoke  : 

1683.  “  Look,  0  king,  how  happy  the  people  are  when  they  have  lost 
their  lord.”  He  replied  with  a  smile  :  “  Why  do  you  talk  as  if  you  were  simple- 
minded  ?  ” 

1684.  “  He  who  is  gone  is  just  gone  ;  by  his  affliction  no  one  else  is  afflicted ; 
everybody  looks  only  after  his  own  welfare  ;  nobody  grieves  for  any  [misfortune  but 
his  own].” 

1685.  “  When  the  sun,  the  sole  eye  of  the  world,  has  gone  to  the  transcen¬ 
dental  world,  the  whole  world  sleeps  comfortably  in  its  dwellings.  Who  else  then 
would  think  :  ‘  How  could  all  this  exist  when  deprived  of  me  ?  ’  ” 

1686.  “  So  solely  was  before  my  loving  reliance  on  my  son  that  no  other 
such  love  could  arise  [in  me]  for  a  living  being,  now  that  I  have  heard  of  his  end.” 

1687.  “  If  I  myself  after  hearing  that  my  son,  the  life  of  my  life,  is  dead,  yet 
remain  here  as  if  all  were  right,  how  can  any  one  else  be  blamed  [for  showing 
indifference]  ?  ” 

1688.  When  after  this  the  king  ceased  speaking,  Prayaga  gave  back  those 
two  pots  and  again  secretly  urged  the  mendicant  to  obtain  [proper]  food. 

1689.  The  latter  said  :  “  The  amount  left  me  after  yesterday’s  expenses  is  not 
sufficient.  Yet  I  will  try,”  and  then  left  as  if  he  felt  sorrow. 

1690.  Is  not  secret  information  which  has  to  be  guarded,  [as  hard  to  keep]  for 
small-minded  people,  as  the  imperishable  quick-silver  is  hard  to  digest  for  persons 
of  small  strength  ? 


1678.  The  Bhagavanmatha  is  only  here  1681.  The  text  has  a  lacuna  of  two 
referred  to.  syllables. 
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1691.  Manoratha,  the  relative  of  a  Brahman  ascetic,  heard  the  tale  from  that  Barba 

.’  (a.d.  1089-1101). 

mendicant  who  was  ms  mend.  - 

1692.  He  spoke  to  the  wretched  mendicant :  “  We  shall  obtain  wealth  from 
King  [Uccala]  by  delivering  his  kinsman,”  and  thus  led  him  to  become  a  traitor. 

1693.  He  must  be  believed  to  have  been  born  from  some  despicable  vile 
servant,  since  good  and  bad  actions  are  indicated  by  a  corresponding  birth. 

1694.  From  these  two  Tllaraja  learned  the  fact  and  reported  it  to  Uccala,  who 
ordered  him  to  act  himself  in  this  matter. 

1695.  Others,  however,  say  that  it  was  the  Kayastha  Bhutabhisca  who  got 
the  mendicant  and  the  Brahman  to  approach  Illdraja. 

1696.  If  this  account  be  a  calumny  [made]  at  a  time  which  was  filled  to 
excess  with  rumours,  [it  was  started  because  that]  rogue  of  a  servant  (Bhutabhisca) 
was  distinguished  for  his  treachery. 

1697.  It  was  [a  punishment]  fit  for  such  an  action  that  he  died  in  prison 
after  having  been  carried  on  the  back  of  a  S'vapaka  and  having  sulfered  various 
humiliations. 

1698.  Harsadeva  under  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  at  the  repeated  instances 
of  Prayaga  made  up  his  mind  to  take  food,  though  his  grief  over  his  son 
was  fresh. 

1699.  Thinking  each  time  that  the  mendicant  had  arrived  bringing  food, 
he  looked  out  through  a  window,  as  a  young  bird  [looks  out]  from  its 
nest. 

1700.  He  saw  the  hut  entirely  surrounded  by  soldiers  who  had  come 
up,  and  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  from  the  gate  of  the 
courtyard. 

1701.  He  then  knew  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  noticed  that  villain  of  a 
mendicant  in  the  company  of  the  soldiers,  as  he  was  calling  from  the  courtyard  to 
Mukta  to  come  out. 

1702.  He  made  Mukta  leave  him,  opened  the  folds  of  the  door,  and  without 
fear  grasped  the  small  knife  he  had  by  his  side. 

1703.  One  ferocious  soldier,  spurred  on  by  bold  assurance,  then  stepped  up  to 
him  with  drawn  sword  and  wearing  armour. 

1704.  The  king,  who  was  skilled  in  athletic  exercises,  threw  this  man  down 

1698.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  doubt-  that  K.  had  his  account  of  Harsa’s  flight  and 
ful,  and  the  text,  perhaps,  corrupt.  death  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  surviv- 

1697.  Compare  regarding  Bhutabhisca’ 's  ing  witness,  who  was  connected  with  his  own 
end,  viii.  93  sqq.  family  (vii.  1623).  Perhaps  this  explains  also 

1702.  The  mention  here  made  of  Mukta' s  the  favourable  colour  put  upon  Mukta’e 
escape  is  of  interest.  It  permits  us  to  assume  departure  at  the. catastrophe. 


Harsa 

(a.d.  1089-1101). 


Har^a  kilted,  a.  d  1101. 
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to  the  ground,  though  hindered  in  his  movements  by  the  narrow  space  of  the  hut, 
but  from  mercy  did  not  kill  him. 

1705.  Filled  with  false  pride  even  at  that  moment,  he  said:  “To  kill  this 
wretch  who  is  on  the  ground  does  not  help  me.” 

1706.  One  soldier  who  was  getting  down  after  removing  the  roof,  and  another 
who  was  getting  up,  fell  to  the  ground  from  fear  when  they  saw  him  with  upraised 
weapon. 

1707.  For  a  moment  he  was  seen  standing  in  a  defying  posture  and  [straight] 
like  a  staff,  on  the  back  of  the  soldier  who  had  first  entered,  just  as  Gamundd 
[stood]  over  Ruru. 

1708.  The  fight  at  the  king’s  last  hour  was  not  rendered  glorious  by  lion¬ 
like  roars  [of  brave  men],  nor  by  the  sound  of  kettle-drums,  nor  the  furious  noise  of 
[clashing]  arms. 

1709.  On  the  contrary,  the  armed  Damaras  got  without  noise  into  his  hut, 
as  cats  [get  round]  a  mouse  which  is  inside  a  pot. 

1710.  Then  another  who  had  entered  through  the  roof,  attacked  the  king 
after  striking  Praydgaka  on  the  shoulder  and  head. 

1711.  This  soldier,  after  parrying  the  king’s  weapon,  struck  him  rapidly  twice 
with  a  dagger  in  the  breast. 

1712.  After 'uttering  twice  the  word  :  “  O  Mahesvara,”  he  fell  dead  to  the 
ground,  struck  down  like  a  tree  which  has  been  cut  at  the  root. 

1713.  Sovereign  as  he  was,  he  found  a  death  which  was  fit  for  a  thief  who  in 
his  flight  had  entered  a  house. 

1714.  No  other  king  has  been  seen  in  this  epoch  as  powerful  as  he  was,  nor 
of  any  other  [king]  so  shameful  a  funeral. 

1715.  It  was  his  aversion  to  battle  alone  which  destroyed  the  grandeur  of 
this  high-minded  [king]  with  all  its  attending  happiness. 

1716.  Or,  his  fault  may  have  been  only  his  want  of  independent  judgment, 
and  all  errors  which  brought  about  his  complete  ruin  [may  have  been]  those  of  his 
ministers. 

1717.  His  age  was  forty-two  years  and  eight  months,  when  he  was 
slain  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhadrapada  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  seventy-seven  (a.d.  1101). 

1718.  The  force  of  the  king’s  nativity  which  intended  the  extinction  of  his 
race,  made  him  destroy  his  own  family  like  [another]  Duryodhana. 


1707.  The  story  of  the  fight  in  which  Daitya  Ruru .  is  told  e.g.  in  the  Radma  Pur., 

Camunda,  a  form  of  Durga,  with  her  atten-  v.  xxvi.  59-95. 

dants,  the  S'aktis,  defeated  and  killed  the  1717.  Compare  for  the  date  note  vui.  35. 
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1719.  He  was  born  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Cancer  [and  at  his  birth  the 
planets  stood  in  the  following  astrological  houses] :  Mars  and  Saturn  in  the  fifth, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  sixth,  Venus  and  the  sun  in  the  seventh,  and  the  Moon 
in  the  tenth. 

1720.  [The  result  was  as  above]  because  the  great  author  of  the  Samhitd 
has  declared  that  Kuru  descendants  and  others  [who  were  bom]  when  the  Moon, 
Venus  and  the  malignant  planets  stood  in  the  tenth,  seventh  and  fifth  astrological 
houses  [respectively],  would  be  destroyers  of  their  own  families. 

1721.  Impious  were  all  the  people  in  this  land  who  cut  off  their  lord’s  head 
and  carried  it,  just  as  [if  it  were]  that  of  a  robber,  before  his  opponent. 

1722.  When  the  head  of  the  king  was  cut  off,  the  earth  together  with  the 
oceans  shook,  and  the  sky,  though  cloudless,  sent  down  heavy  rain. 

1723.  For  the  iniquities  which  the  people  perpetrated  against  his  head,  when 
it  was  raised  on  a  staff,  they  were  to  suffer  thereafter  lasting  calamities  as  from 
a  curse. 

1724.  Then  commenced  in  this  land  the  new  [fashion  of]  cutting-off  the 
king’s  head,  just  as  the  destruction  of  the  divine  images  [had  begun  in  Harsa’s 
reign]. 

1725.  King  Uccpla,  from  a  proper  feeling  did  not  look  at  the  head  when  it 
was  brought  [to  him],  but  after  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  tears,  had  it  burned. 

1726.  0  the  misery  !  The  body  of  so  great  a  sovereign  would  not  have 
received  a  funeral  without  Uccala’s  orders,  as  [if  it  had  been]  that  of  a  robber. 

1727.  Deserted  by  his  servants  and  without  a  family,  he  was  then  burned 
naked  like  a  pauper  by  a  certain  wood-dealer  called  Gauraka. 

1728.  This  story  of  Harm  is,  indeed,  long  and  somewhat  astonishing  like 
a  kind  of  Rdmdyana  or  Bhdrata. 


Habja 

(a.d.  10S9-1101). 


1719-20.  The  astrological  houses  in 
Harsa’s  horoscope  are  to  be  counted  from 
Cancer,  and  thus  correspond  to  the  Zodiacal 
signs,  Scorpion,  Sagittarius,  Capricorn  and 
Aries.  The  positions  of  the  planets  are 
correctly  indicated  in  the  diagram  of  the 
horoscope  drawn  by  A2  and  reproduced  in  the 
Ed.  Regarding  the  terms  by  which  the 
astrological  houses  are  referred  to  in  the 
text,  comp.  e.g.  Varahamihira’s  Laghvjatttka, 
i.  15  sqq. 

The  quotation  from  the  1  Samhita’  refers 
probably  to  Varahamihira’s  1 3j-hatsamhita 
(comp,  above,  i.  55),  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  it. 

The  ‘  malignant  planets  ’  (papdh)  are  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Saturn,  and  Mars;  comp.  e.g. 
L<H)hujat(cka,  ii.  4. 

Professor  Jacobi  has  at  my  request  been 


kind  enough  to  calculate  the  abtual  position 
of  the  planets  for  the  date  of  Harsa’s  birth  as 
indicated  above  in  vii.  1717,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  result  in  the  following  note  : — 

“  The  horoscope  of  Harsa,  as  given  in  the 
text  and  correctly  explained  by  the  drawing 
in  the  gloss,  does  not  suit  the  king’s  (pre¬ 
sumable)  birth  date  Lokakala  4134  (Kali  4159, 
a.d.  1058)  9  months.  For  at  that  time  Saturn 
was  in  Taurus,  not  in  Scorpion,  and  Venus  in 
Scorpion,  not  in  Capricorn.  The  places  of 
the  three  remaining  planets  (Mercury,  Mars, 
and  Jupiter)  square  with  our  text.  The  error 
in  Saturn’s  position  is  such  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  conjectural  correction.” 

Regarding  the  question  thus  raised  as  to 
the  character  of  the  information  here  recorded 
by  K.  compare  the  Introduction. 

1724.  Comp.  vii.  1091  sqq. 
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[VII.  1729-32. 


•Habsa 

(a.d.  1088-1101). 


1729.  Fortunes  are  the  passing  flashes  of  lightning  from  the  cloud  of  fate, 
and  exceptional  greatness  finds  a  disgusting  end.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pride 
of  imaginary  greatness  does  not  cease  in  those  whose  souls  are  struck  by  delusion. 

1730.  Though  he  had  such  a  multitude  of  women  in  his  seraglio,  not  one  of 
them  bewailed  him.  Among  so  many  followers  not  one  followed  him  into  death 
or  settled  at  a  sacred  place  [as  an  ascetic].  After  seeing  such  want  of  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  people  whose  mind  is  absorbed  by  their  own  comfort,  the 
heart  [of  men],  0  shame,  still  does  not  renounce  the  world  and  seek  its  [sole] 
pleasure  in  [a  residence  in]  the  forest. 

1731.  An  individual  who  assuredly  is  nothing  in  the  beginning  and  nothing 
in  the  end,  suddenly  goes  for  a  moment,  in  the  interval,  through  the  condition  of 
happiness  and  again  of  misfortune,  resembling  an  actor  without  head  or  feet. 
Where  he  goes,  when  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  mundane  existence  (Samsara), 
we  do  not  know. 

1732.  The  royal  fortune  abandoned  its  seat  in  the  family  of  Udayaraja,  and 
proceeded  to  that  of  Kdntirdja,  [while  keeping]  within  the  race  of  Sdtavdhuna, 
as  the  daylight,  after  leaving  the  Himalaya  summit  when  it  is  deserted  by  the 
gods,  [proceeds]  to  the  celestial  slopes  of  the  Mount  Meru. 


Thus  ends  the  Seventh  Tarahga  in  the  R&jatarangini,  composed  by  Kalhana ,  the  son 
of  the  great  Kasmirian  minister,  the  illustrious  Lord  Canpaka. 


1731.  Read  with  L  yah  ca  for  A  yac  ca. 

1732.  Compare  vii.  1283  sqq.,  and  the 
genealogical  table  in  Appendix. 

Colophon.  A  L  have  after  this  the  following 
verse : 

“  There  have  been  here  narrated  [the  reigns 
of  ]  six  kings  from  the  family  of  Udayaraja 


Twho  ruled]  for  ninety-eight  years  less  three 
days.” 

The  total  length  of  the  reigns  for  these  six 
kings  is  correctly  given,  the  dates  for  the 
deaths  of  Diddft,  and  Harsa  being  Lokakftla 
4079  Bhddrapada  Sudi  8  and  4177  Bhddra- 
pada  Sudi  6,  respectively. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 


Of  related  interest: 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of 

RAJASTHAN 

James  Tod  and  William  Crooke 
This  work  relates  to  the  (erstwhile) 
Central  and  Western  Rajput  States  of 
India.  It  embodies  the  results  of 
scholarly  investigation  into  the 
ethnology  of  Rajputs,  their  religious 
and  social  practices,  their  festivals  and 
rites,  their  legal  and  political 
institutions  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  their  characters.  Herein 
we  get  a  real  portrait  of  the  different 
aspects  of  Rajput  life:  their  loyalty, 
devotion,  gallantry,  chivalry  as  also  the 
instability  of  their  character,  faithless¬ 
ness  of  their  chiefs  and  allies  and, 
above  all,  their  addiction  to  drugs. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
volumes:  each  volume  being  sub¬ 
divided  into  books  and  chapters.  Vol. 

I  deals  mostly  with  the  Geography  of 
Rajasthan,  the  History  of  the  Rajput 
tribes  and  the  feudal  system  of  their 
states.  Vol.  II  contains  the  annals  of 
Marwar,  Bikaner,  Jaisalmer  and  other 
cities  of  Rajasthan.  Vol.  Ill  comprises 
the  annals  of  Amber,  Haravati,  Bundi 
and  describes  Shaikhawat  Federation, 
and  contains  personal  narrative  from 
Udaipur  to  Kheroda.  It  has  an 
appendix  divided  into  seven  sections 
and  exhaustive  general  index. 

Interspersed  with  several  illustra¬ 
tions,  this  book  is  remarkable  for  its 
enlightening  introduction  and 
exegetical  notes. 


KALHANA’S  RAJATAR AN GINI 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Kasmir 

(Three  Volumes) 

M.A.  STEIN 

Kalhana  ’s  Rajatarahgim  is  the  oldest  and  fullest  record  of  Kashmir  history.  Sir 
Stein,  recognising  the  inestimable  value  of  the  only  work  of  its  kind, 
succeeded  in  publishing  the  critical  edition  of  the  text  as  early  as  in  1892 
which  has  been  printed  here  as  Vol.  Ill  of  this  three-volume  set.  Later  he 
followed  this  illustrious  venture  by  presenting  a  fully  annotated  translation  of 
the  Chronicle,  in  two  volumes,  printed  as  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II  here,  the  former 
containing  the  translation  of  the  first  seven  tarahgas  of  the  original  Sanskrit 
and  the  latter  that  of  the  remaining  eighth  taranga.  e 

The  translation  is  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
Introduction  in  which  Stein  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  in  the  first  place 
the  data  which  can  be  gathered  as  regards  the  person  of  Kalhana,  his  family 
and  the  milieu  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  second  chapter  (of  the  Introduction) 
the  author  has  examined  as  closely  as  our  available  materials  would  permit, 
the  objects  and  methods  which  guided  Kalhana  in  the  composition  of  his 
work,  the  sources  he  used  for  it,  and  the  form  which  he  gave  to  his  narrative. 
The  condition  in  which  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  the  materials  the  author  has  used  for  its  reconstitution,  are  discussed 
in  the  third  chapter,  while  the  next  chapter  contains  an  exposition  of 
Kalhana’s  system  of  chronolgy.  In  the  concluding  and  longest  chapter  of  the 
Introduction  it  has  been  the  author’s  object  to  present  a  critical  summary  of 
Kalhana’s  narrative  and  of  the  historical  data  contained  in  it.  The 
Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables  attached  to  the  Introduction  are 
intended  to  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Rajatarangini  regarding  the  date  and  descent  of  successive  rulers  of  Kashmir. 
The  Memoir  which  follows  (Vol.  II)  the  Translation  and  Notes,  presents  a 
connected  and  detailed  account  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Kashmir. 
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